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Abstract and Keywords 

This book explores the history of Islamic theology, with particular emphasis on the 
doctrinal thought of all the various intellectual strands of Islam that were concerned with 
theological issues—including groups such as the Isma'llls and philosophers. It also 
discusses the inter-communal exchanges between Muslim, Christian, and Jewish thinkers 
over the course of the centuries to show how the theological thought of Jews and 
Christians intertwined with that of Muslims, and how Muslim theological thinking was 
influenced by Christian methodologies of speculative reasoning and doctrinal concepts. 
The rest of the book considers the impact of political and social history on Islamic 
theology. This introduction provides an overview of the foundations of Islamic theology 
and the advances that have been made in the scholarly study of Islamic theology. 

Keywords: Islamic theology, kalam, rational theology, scripturalist theology, speculative reasoning, political 
history, social history 


the present volume provides a comprehensive overview of theological thought within 
Islam, from the earliest manifestations that have come down to us up until the present. 1 
Given the numerous desiderata in the study of Islamic theology, the overall picture that 
evolves is inevitably incomplete, and in many ways the volume is intended to serve as an 
encouragement and a guide for scholars who wish to engage with this field of study. The 
approach in the preparation of this volume has been an inclusive one—rather than 
defining 'theology' in a narrow way or preferring one interpretation of what 'orthodox' 
belief consists of over another, an attempt has been made to cover the doctrinal thought 
of all the various intellectual strands of Islam that were engaged with theological 
concerns—including groups such as the philosophers and Ismahlis, whom theologians of 
different shades condemned as heretics. Moreover, this volume also acknowledges the 
significance of inter-communal exchanges between Muslim and Christian as well as 
Jewish thinkers over the course of the centuries. The theological thought of Jews and 
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Christians not only mirrored at times that of Muslims, Christian methodologies of 
speculative reasoning and, at times, doctrinal notions contributed to its shaping. While 
the Jewish reception of kalam methods and the doctrines of the Mu'tazilite school in 
particular are touched upon in Chapter 9, the interplay between Muslim and Christian 
doctrinal thought at various points in time is discussed in detail in Chapters 1, 5, and 31. 

The overall arrangement of the chapters is primarily diachronic. The unevenness of the 
three parts reflects, on the one hand, the robust scholarship that has developed in the 
study of Islamic intellectual history from early Islam to the classical period, contrasted 
with, on the other hand, the deplorable paucity of scholarship on the post-classical 
period. Part I, by far the most detailed, comprises chapters discussing forms of Islamic 
theology during the formative and the early middle period; Part III focuses on the later 
middle and early modern periods; and Part V addresses Islamic theological thought from 
the end of the early modern period to the modern period. Wedged between the (p- 2 ) 
three diachronic blocs are two parts that address thematic issues. Part II comprises four 
case studies that explore intellectual interactions of Islamic theology(ies), while Part IV, 
also comprising four case studies, focuses on the impact of political and social history on 
Islamic theology. 


I The Foundations of Islamic Theology 

The thematic range of theology is, to a large extent, in the eye of the beholder. Over the 
centuries, Muslim theologians were preoccupied in their deliberations with two principal 
concerns: first, God, His existence, and nature, and, secondly, God's actions vis-a-vis His 
creation, specifically humankind. Both thematic concerns touch upon numerous related 
issues, such as anthropomorphism and the conceptualization of the divine attributes and 
their ontological foundation; and the thorny related guestions of theodicy and human 
freedom versus determination. In their attempts to systematize doctrinal thinking, the 
various theological schools in Islam have provided an abundance of often contradictory 
answers to those guestions. Moreover, in terms of methodology, Muslim theologians 
championed two different, contradictory approaches—while rationally minded 
theologians employed the methods and technigues of speculative theology, ‘kalam’ or 
“ilm al-kalam', as it is typically called, traditionists categorically rejected the use of 
reason and instead restricted themselves to collecting the relevant doctrinal statements 
they found in the Qur’an and the prophetic tradition (surma). These statements are in 
their view the 'principles of religion' (usuZ al-dm), the second term used among Muslims 
for theology, alongside the above-mentioned term 'kalam', which came to mean 'theology' 
for the rational theologians. Those who engaged in kalam, the mutakallimun, went beyond 
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the two basic doctrinal concerns, namely God's nature and His actions, by adding to the 
thematic spectrum of theology other concerns such as natural philosophy—encompassing 
the created universe, which comprises everything other than God. 

The factors that have contributed to how Islamic theology has been shaped and 
developed in its variegated forms over the course of history are multiple and various. 
Although the Qur’an, the founding text of Islam, is not a theological disguisition, it is still 
the most hallowed authoritative source for Muslims engaged with doctrinal concerns. It 
lays down some of the fundamental doctrinal conceptions that characterize Islamic 
theological thought and have been shared in one way or another by most if not all Muslim 
thinkers throughout the centuries. Beyond the revelatory text, there is the larger 
historical, religious, and theological context in which doctrinal thought in Islam evolved 
and developed over time. This doctrinal development is apparent in the treatment of 
issues on which the Qur’an either remains silent or mentions, but with largely ambiguous 
statements, issues which Muslim theologians considered—and continue to consider— 
controversial. These include topics such as man's freedom to act versus determinism, 
which was hotly debated during the first and second centuries of Islam, (p- 3) as well as 
complex topics such as anthropology, ontology, epistemology, and cosmology, discussion 
of which was largely inspired by the wider intellectual-cultural environment of early 
Islam. These influences include religious notions that were prevalent in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, concepts originating in other local traditions, and the religio-philosophical 
heritage of late antiguity, pre-Islamic Iran, and, to some extent, India. Moreover, the 
political schisms in the early Islamic community following the death of the Prophet 
Muhammad made guestions such as the validity of the imamate, the nature of faith 
(iman ), and the conditions for salvation relevant for consideration among theologians. 

The central tenet in the Qur’anic revelation is the belief in God, and it is the notion of God 
as the creator and sovereign ruler of the world that is the dominant motif throughout the 
revealed text. He is described as 'the master of the worlds' ( rabb al-'alamin), as being 
'mighty and glorious' ( dhu l-jalal wa-l-ikrdm ) (Qur’an 55: 78), 'the sovereign Lord' ( al- 
malik al-quddus ) (Qur’an 59: 23), and 'owner of sovereignty' ( malik al-mulk) (Qur’an 3: 
26). He is said to be 'the high and the great' ( al-aliy al-kabir) (Qur’an 22: 62), and that 'in 
His hand is the dominion over all things' ( alladhi bi-yadihi malakut kull shay ') (Qur’an 36: 
83). God is 'the creator and the one who shapes' ( al-khaliq al-bari’ al-musawwir ) (Qur’an 
59: 24) and 'He who created the heavens and the earth' ( alladhi khalaqa l-samawat wa-l- 
ard) (Qur’an 36: 81). In accordance with the idea of God as a sovereign ruler, readers of 
the Qur’an are constantly reminded of God's oneness and admonished to refrain from any 
kind of polytheism (shirk) —'God, there is no God but He' ( Allahu la ilaha ilia huwa) 
(Qur’an 2: 255 etc.). The locus classicus is sura 112 (entitled 'Sincere Religion', al-ikhlas), 
which, in the translation of A. Arberry, reads 'Say: 'He is God, One. God, the Everlasting 
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Refuge, who has not begotten, and has not been begotten, and egual to Him is not any 
one'. While initially intended apparently as a refutation of pre-Islamic polytheism in 
Arabia, the text was later interpreted as primarily directed against the Christians. The 
(post-Qur’anic) Arabic term for monotheism is tawhid. The freguent use of the root w-h-d 
in the self-appellation of numerous Islamic groups throughout history up until the modern 
period indicates the central position the concept occupies in the self-perception of 
Muslim believers. Monotheism is thus one of the central doctrines of Islam, although the 
interpretations and conceptualizations of tawhid are manifold. 

God's sovereignty sharply contrasts with the way humans—who are invariably described 
as His servants—are depicted in the Qur’an. As to the guestion of whether man's actions 
and destiny are ordained by God's decree, deterministic and non-deterministic sayings 
stand side by side in the Qur’an. The Qur’anic concept of the last judgement, when God 
will demand individual reckoning from each human being, presupposes that human 
beings exercise individual liberty with respect to what they do in this world and thus are 
responsible for their destiny in the hereafter. Free choice is also expressly stated in those 
passages where God is said not to lead the human being astray, unless he or she chooses 
to disobey. Other passages of the Qur’an emphasize God's omnipotence and omniscience, 
to an extent that human responsibility appears completely eclipsed. Here, human destiny 
is said to depend on the will of God. He is the originator of belief and unbelief and He 
guides or leads astray as He pleases. 'Whomsoever (p- 4) God desires to guide, He opens 
his heart to Islam; whomsoever He desires to lead astray, he hardens his heart, narrow, 
tight, as if forced to climb to heaven unaided. So God lays abomination upon those who 
believe not' (Qur’an 6: 125). 

The Qur’an contains numerous descriptions of God, which later gave rise to the 
conceptualization, in a variety of ways, of the divine attributes, their ontological 
foundation, and how they compare with the attributes of human beings. He is described 
as being 'alive' ( hayy ), 'eternal' ( qayyum ) (Qur’an 2: 255), 'self-sufficient' ( ghani) (Qur’an 
2: 263), 'all-embracing' (wash), 'knowing' (‘ alim ) (Qur’an 2: 247), and 'wise' {hakim) 
(Qur’an 2: 32), as the one who 'hears and sees' {al-sami‘ al-basir) (Qur’an 17: 1), is 'able 
to do all things' {‘ala kull shay’ qadir) (Qur’an 2: 20), and He is 'the strong and the 
mighty' {al-qawi al-‘aziz) (Qur’an 11: 66). At the same time, God is said to have 
'knowledge' {al-‘ilm ‘inda Llah) (Qur’an 67: 26) and to possess 'might' {al-quwa) (Qur’an 
51: 58). Moreover, the Qur’an contains passages that stress God's transcendence (Qur’an 
19: 65; 42: 11) as against those which emphasize His immanence (Qur’an 50: 16), two 
contrasting notions that are also expressed in Qur’an 57: 3, 'He is the Outward and the 
Inward' {huwa l-zahir wa-l-bdtin). Also disputed were references in the Qur’an that 
suggest that God has a human form. God's 'countenance' {wajh) is mentioned (Qur’an 2: 
115 and passim), as are His 'eyes' {a‘yan) (Qur’an 11: 37; 23: 27; 52: 48; 54: 14), His 
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'hand/hands' (Qur’an 3: 72f.; 5: 64; 38: 75f.; 48: 10; 57: 29), and His 'leg' ( saq ) (Qur’an 
68: 42), and He is said to be seated on a 'throne' (' arsh ) (Qur’an 7: 54 and passim). 
Descriptions which may suggest deficiencies in God also gave rise to speculative 
thinking, such as God being 'the best of schemers' ( wa-Llah khayr al-makirin ) (Qur’an 3: 
54), that He mocks ( yastahzV ) (Qur’an 2: 15), derides ( sakhira ) (Qur’an 9: 79), or forgets 
(Qur’an 9: 67). Moreover, the attributes and gualifications ascribed to God that have 
eguivalents in humans prompted speculation about the ontological foundations of God's 
attributes as against those of human beings, for the Qur’an also states that 'like Him 
there is naught' ( laysa ka-mithlihi shay 1 ) (Qur’an 42: 11). 

The amalgam of the Qur’anic data, doctrinal concepts, and concerns originating in the 
wider cultural environment of early Islam, as well as the political controversies and 
schisms of the early Islamic community, gave rise to a highly variegated spectrum of 
Muslim theological thought, with respect to both doctrinal positions and methodological 
approaches. Religious dissension was and is considered to be a deplorable departure 
from the initial ideal of unity; and what would constitute the right, 'orthodox' belief, as 
opposed to heresy, was typically decided by the winning power, post factum. Controversy 
and diversity as characteristics of Islamic theology are reflected in some of the 
characteristic literary genres of Islamic theology, namely professions of faith {‘aqida), the 
preferred genre among the traditionalists, which served to encapsulate the faith of the 
community and to refute 'heterodox' doctrines; heresiographies, compiled on the basis of 
the prophetic hadith according to which the Muslim community will be divided into 
seventy-three groups, only one of which will merit paradise ( al-firqa al-najiya ); works that 
display the dialectical technigue of kalam, which was the prevalent genre among 
representatives of rational theology, be it in the form of refutations or, as was 
increasingly the case during the scholastic phase, in the form of theological (p- 5) 
summae. The variegations in doctrine and methodology notwithstanding, the historical 
development of Islamic theological thought is characterized by complex interdependence 
among the various strands. 


II The State of the Art 

Between 1842 and 1846, W. Cureton published his edition of the heresiographical Kitab 
al-Milal wa-l-nihal , by the sixth/twelfth-century Ash'arite author Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Shahrastam (d. 548/1153). 2 For a long time, this text was the single available 
source for modern scholars on the history of Islamic theology. Since then, over the course 
of the last century and a half, there has been a steady flow of discoveries of new textual 
sources. Nevertheless, contemporary scholarship on Islamic theology is still in an age of 
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discovery, and the production of critical editions of key texts, many of which up until 
recently were believed to be lost, remains a major occupation for any scholar engaged in 
this field of research. One of the reasons for the relatively slow progress in the study of 
Islamic theology is that the place of reflection on doctrinal issues within the intellectual 
life of Muslim thinkers has for a long time been (and often continues to be) 
underestimated. Theology can rightly be described as one of the most neglected 
subdisciplines within Islamic studies, a subdiscipline which up to today attracts far fewer 
scholars than, for example, Islamic law, hadith , or Qur’anic studies. A telling indication 
that the discipline is still in an early stage is the numerous recent discoveries and first¬ 
time publications of works that were long believed to be lost. Surprisingly many among 
them date from the very first centuries of Islam, thus contradicting the commonly held 
assumption that the earliest literary sources of Islam are by now all well known and taken 
into account in scholarship. Many of these discoveries are bound to bring about revisions 
of long-held views about the history of Islamic theology. By way of example, mention 
should be made of several doctrinal texts by second/eighth and third/ninth-century Ibadi 
authors—the Ibadiyya being one of the earliest opposition movements under the 
Umayyads, with a distinct kalam tradition and with close interaction with the Mu'tazila, 
the other early religio-political opposition movement during that time. The new finds 
comprise six kalam treatises, or fragments thereof, by the second/eighth-century Kufan 
scholar ‘Abd Allah b. Yazld al-Fazari, discovered in two twelfth/eighteenth-century 
manuscripts in Mzab, in Algeria. 3 If we can assume their authenticity, Fazarl is thus the 
earliest kalam theologian whose doctrines can be studied on the basis of his own extant 
works. His sophisticated treatment of the divine attributes suggests that this was an issue 
discussed among Muslim theologians much earlier than has so far been (p- 6) assumed 
(Madelung in press; Chapter 14). Several doctrinal texts by the ‘UmanI Ibadi scholar Abu 
1-Mundhir Bashir b. Muhammad b. Mahbub (d. c.290/908) were recently found in some of 
the private libraries in Oman and are now available in critical edition. 4 Other important 
discoveries in recent years include the Kitab al-Tahrish of Dinar b. ‘Amr, who had started 
out as a Mu'tazill (Ansari 2004-5; Ansari 2007: 23-4; van Ess 2011: i. 132-40; see also 
Chapter 3), 5 and a substantial fragment of the Kitab al-Maqalat by Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (d. 
303/915), the earliest representative of the Basran school of the Mu'tazila during the 
scholastic era (Ansari 2007; van Ess 2011, i. 156-61). 6 Mention should also be made of 
the ever-growing number of guotations from the important early doxographical work 
Kitab al-Ara’ wa-l-diyanat, by the Twelver ShFi author al-Hasan b. Musa al-Nawbakhtl, 
who flourished at the turn of the fourth/tenth century (van Ess 2011: 219-60, esp. 224- 
30; Madelung 2013). 7 

Focusing on research done since the beginning of the twenty-first century, significant 
progress has been made in the scholarly exploration of virtually all strands of Islamic 
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theology. These achievements go hand in hand with an ever-growing awareness of the 
enormous amount of unexplored sources and glaring lacunae. 

The study of Mu'tazilism—arguably the most influential early theological movement in 
Islam—has particularly thrived over the past fifteen years. As a result of the adoption of 
Mu'tazilite notions by Shl‘1 Muslims (both Zaydis and Twelver Shl'Is) as well as by Jewish 
thinkers, large corpora of Mu'tazilite sources are preserved among the manuscript 
holdings of the numerous private and public libraries of Yemen and in the various 
Genizah collections around the world, most importantly the Abraham Firkovitch 
collections in the National Library of Russia, St Petersburg. Accessibility of these 
materials has improved considerably over the past two decades, thanks to the enhanced 
technical possibilities of digitization, joint efforts of Yemeni and international scholars (in 
the case of the manuscript holdings in Yemen), and the fortunes of international politics 
(in the case of the Abraham Firkovitch collections, the dissolution of the Soviet Union, 
which has resulted in easier access to materials for international scholars). Recent efforts 
to catalogue some of the collections of manuscripts of Yemeni provenance in European 
and North American libraries (Sobieroj 2007; Lofgren and Traini 1975-2011), as well as 
their partial digitization and open-access availability, 8 have also prompted a growing 
(p- 7) awareness among scholars of the numerous Mu'tazilite (Zaydi and non-Zaydl) 
works in Western libraries. Over the course of the past fifteen years, a considerable 
number of works by Mu'tazilit.e authors of the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries 
have been made available, among them many works that were previously believed to be 
lost. One of the earliest preserved theological summae by a Mu'tazilite author is the Kitab 
al-Usul of Abu ‘All Muhammad b. Khallad al-Basri, the distinguished disciple of the 
Mu'tazilite theologian and founder of the Bahshamiyya, Abu Hashim al-Jubba’I (d. 
321/933), which is preserved embedded in several later supercommentaries on the work, 
which have partly been made available in edition 9 (cf. also Ansari and Schmidtke 2010b). 
D. Gimaret published an edition of the Kitab al-Tadhkira ft ahkam al-jawahir wa-l-a‘rad by 
the fifth/eleventh-century representative of the Basran Mu'tazila, al-Hasan b. Ahmad Ibn 
Mattawayh, by far the most detailed extant exposition of natural philosophy 10 (cf. also 
Zysow 2014). In 2006 a facsimile publication of a paraphrastic commentary on the work, 
possibly by Ibn Mattawayh's student Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘All [b.] Mazdak, a Zaydi 
scholar of the late fifth/eleventh century who was active in Rayy, was published 11 (cf. also 
Gimaret 2008b; Schmidtke 2008). Numerous fragments of writings by ‘Abd al-Jabbar al- 
Hamadanl (d. 415/1025), Ibn Mattawayh's teacher and the head of the Basran Mu'tazila 
during his time, were found in some of the Genizah collections—apparently none of them 
had ever reached Yemen. Apart from some additional volumes of his theological summa, 
Kitab al-Mughni ft abwab al-tawhtd wa-l-‘adl, 12 these comprise his Kitab al-Man‘ wa-l- 
tamanu‘ (Schmidtke 2006: 444f. nos 26, 27) as well as his al-Kitab al-Muhtt which is 
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otherwise known only on the basis of Ibn Mattawayh's paraphrastic commentary, Kitab 
al-Majmu‘ ft l-muhlt bi-l-taklif. 13 The Tathbit dala’il al-nubuwwa , which is attributed in the 
single extant manuscript to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, has attracted scholars' attention over the past 
years. G. S. Reynolds devoted a monograph to the work (Reynolds 2004), followed by a 
new edition and translation, which he produced in collaboration with S. Kh. Samir. 14 H. 
Ansari has recently guestioned the authenticity of the (p- «) work as a text by ‘Abd al- 

Jabbar (Ansari 2014a, 2014b). On the basis of Jewish copies, extensive fragments of a 
comprehensive work on natural philosophy by the Buyid vizier al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad (d. 
385/995) could be restored, together with a commentary by ‘Abd al-Jabbar, as well as 
large portions of what seems to be his otherwise lost theological summa, Nahj al-sabil fi l- 
usul. 15 The holdings of the Firkovitch collections also allow for a partial reconstruction of 
a work on natural philosophy by the qadi ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘id al-Labbad, another student of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar. 16 In the library of the Great Mosgue of San‘a’, a copy of the Kitab Masa’il 
al-khilaffi l-usul by ‘Abd al-Jabbar's foremost pupil, Abu Rashid al-Nisaburl, has been 
identified (Ansari and Schmidtke 2010a), and D. Gimaret has laid the foundation for a 
new critical edition of Abu Rashid's second major work on kalam, the Kitab Masa’il al- 
khilaf bayn al-Basriyyin wa-l-Baghdadiyyin, which is preserved in a unigue manuscript in 
Berlin (Gimaret 2011). Kh. M. Nabha has collected the extant fragments of exegtical 
works by Mu'tazilite authors that have been published since 2007, in the series Mawsu’at 
tafasir al-Mu‘tazila. 17 

Fragments of the magnum opus in theology of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri (d. 436/1045), a 
former student of ‘Abd al-Jabbar and the founder of what seems to have been the last 
innovative school within the Mu'tazila, were discovered among the manuscripts of the 
Firkovitch collections. 18 These are complemented by several texts by Jewish authors that 
testify to the impact Abu 1-Husayn's thought had on Jewish thinkers of his time (Madelung 
and Schmidtke 2006). Moreover, the doctrinal writings of his later follower Rukn al-DIn 
Mahmud b. Muhammad al-Malahiml (d. 536/1141) were retrieved from various private 
and public libraries in Yemen, India, and Iran, and are now also available in reliable 
editions. 19 The renewed engagement with Mu'tazilism in modern times (often labelled 
'Neo-Mu‘tazilism') has been the focus of several studies over the past years (Hildebrandt 
2007; Schwarb 2012). 

Among the numerous lacunae that remain for future research are critical editions of the 
doctrinal works by Abu Sa‘d al-Bayhagi 'al-Hakim al-Jishumi' (d. 493/1101), particularly 
his encyclopedic ‘Uyun al-masa’il with his autocommentary, Shark ‘Uyun al-masa’il, as 
well as editions of the various above-mentioned doctrinal works by ‘Abd (p- 9) al-Jabbar 
as preserved in the Firkovitch collections. Moreover, although scholarly investigation of 
Mu'tazilism has significantly advanced over the past decades and a fairly accurate picture 
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of its development can by now be given (editors' introduction to Adang, Schmidtke, and 
Sklare 2007; Schwarb 2006a, 2011; see also Chapters 7-11 in this volume), it should be 
kept in mind that the extant literary sources represent only a select number of Mu'tazilite 
schools. For other strands within the movement, such as the School of Baghdad, whose 
last prominent representative was Abu 1-Qasim al-Ka‘bI al-Balkhl (d. 319/931) (el-Omari 
2006), or the Ikhshidiyya, named after the prominent theologian, jurist, and transmitter 
of hadith Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn al-Ikhshld (d. 326/938) (Mourad 2006; Kulinich 2012), to 
name only two examples, we have to rely on the scant and often biased accounts provided 
by their opponents, with next to no possibility of controlling this information by checking 
it against primary sources and next to no possibility of reconstructing their respective 
doctrinal systems in their entirety. 20 

The intensive scholarship that has been devoted to Mu'tazilism over the past fifteen 
years, which is significantly indebted to the Zaydl reception of the school's doctrine, its 
transmission, and the eventual preservation of its literary legacy in the libraries of 
Yemen, has gone hand in hand with an increase in the scholarly investigation of theology 
among the Zaydl communities of Iran and Yemen. Numerous doctrinal works by Zaydl 
authors have been made available in critical or semi-critical editions by Yemeni and other 
international scholars, and a number of substantial analyses on the history of theology 
among the Zaydl communities of Iran and Yemen have been published over the past years 
(with Madelung 1965 still serving as the main point of departure for contemporary 
scholarship), in addition to a considerable increase in Zaydl (and Yemeni) studies in 
general (see the editors' introductions to Schmidtke 2012b; and Hollenberg, Rauch, and 
Schmidtke 2015; Ansari and Schmidtke 2016). Among the rather unexpected recent 
findings is a fragment of a theological tract by the fifth/eleventh-century Jewish Karaite 
theologian Yusuf al-BasIr. The fragment was transferred from Iran to Yemen, together 
with a large corpus of other literary texts, in the aftermath of the political unification of 
the two Zaydl communities of Northern Iran and Yemen, beginning in the sixth/twelfth 
century. Given its fragmentary state, the tract's Yemeni readers were clearly unaware of 
its author being a Jew (Ansari, Madelung, and Schmidtke 2015). Again, despite much 
progress, many lacunae remain, especially with respect to the history of Zaydl theology 
since the seventh/thirteenth century and the doctrinal teachings of marginal strands 
within Zaydism, which disintegrated at some point. An example of such a strand is the 
Mutarrifiyya, against whose followers Imam al-Mansur bi-Llah (p- io> ‘Abd Allah b. 

Hamza (d. 614/1217) led a merciless war, which eventually resulted in the extinction of 
the sect (see Chapter 27). 

Over the past fifteen years there has been a steady flow of new publications on Twelver 
ShlT theology (see also Chapters 11 and 26). Moreover, Twelver ShIT studies in general 
have profited immensely over the past years from the increased accessibility of 
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manuscript collections in Iraq. Mention should be made, by way of example, of the recent 
edition of the Risala al-Mudiha —a theological work concerned with the notion of the 
imamate—by the fourth/tenth-century author al-Muzaffar b. Ja'far al-Husaynl, which is 
based on a manuscript from the Al Kashif al-Ghita collection. 21 With respect to theology 
during the time of the Imams, until recently scholarship had evaluated the Imami turn 
towards Mu'tazilism, dating from the beginning of the twelfth Imam's occultation, as a 
rupture with the earlier doctrinal tradition of the Imams. But W. Madelung's recent 
groundbreaking study of Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Kulaynl's (d. 329/941) Kitab al-Usul min 
al-Kafi (Madelung 2014b) significantly revises this view, showing that it was already the 
Imams who 'progressively came to endorse Mu'tazilite perspectives' (Madelung 2014b: 
468), thus preparing the groundwork for the later reception of Mu'tazilite thought during 
the occultation period and thereafter. For the early stages of Shi'I theology, H. Ansari's 
in-depth analysis of the notion of the imamate and the evolution of the doctrine deserves 
to be mentioned (Ansari in press). In view of the intimate connection between hadith 
and doctrinal thought, a feature characteristic of Shi'ism, especially during its early 
period (cf. Kohlberg 2014), the recent edition of the Kitab al-Qira’at by the third/ninth- 
century author Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sayyarl, an important text for the study of early 
Shi'I theology, also merits mention. 22 The renewed significance of hadith for Twelver Shi'I 
doctrine during the Safavid and, more importantly, during the Qajar period still needs to 
be investigated in detail (Pourjavady and Schmidtke 2015: 255ff.). Progress has also been 
made in the scholarly exploration of the doctrinal thought of al-Sharlf al-Murtada (d. 
436/1044). In 2001, M. R. Ansari QummI published an edition of the single extant 
(partial) manuscript of al-Murtada's most comprehensive theological summa, al- 
Mulakhkhas fi usul al-din 23 and in 2003 Ansari QummI published an edition of his Kitab 
al-Sarfa 24 A recent doctoral dissertation was devoted to al-Murtada's life and thought 
(Abdulsater 2013; cf. also Abdulsater 2014). The next generation of Shi'I thinkers was the 
subject of a detailed study of al-Murtada's prominent student, the Shaykh al-ta’ifa 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-TusI (d. 460/1067), which was published together with a 
facsimile edition of a commentary by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘All b. Muhammad al-Husaynl (d. 
582/ (p- id 1186) on the former's Muqaddima, which is preserved in a unique 

manuscript 25 (cf. also Ansari and Schmidtke 2014). Increasing evidence has surfaced that 
shows the extent to which the writings of Imami thinkers, especially al-Sharlf al-Murtada 
and some of his students, were received by Jewish readers (Schwarb 2006b; Schwarb 
2014a; Schmidtke 2012c; Schmidtke 2014; Madelung 2014a). A major lacuna in the study 
of Imami theology concerns the period between the generation of al-Sharlf al-Murtada's 
students and the time of Sadld al-DIn Mahmud b. ‘All b. al-Hasan al-HimmasI al-RazI (d. 
after 600/1204), the author of al-Munqidh min al-taqlid, i.e. mid-fifth/eleventh to the end 
of the sixth/twelfth century. During this period, Twelver Shi'I theologians were engrossed 
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with the controversial rival doctrinal systems of the Bahshamiyya and of Abu 1-Husayn al- 
Basri. While al-Murtada and most of his students by and large endorsed the doctrines of 
the Bahshamiyya, al-HimmasI al-RazI preferred the views of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri 
whenever the latter disagreed with the Bahshamites. The evolution of this process, which 
may already have started with al-Shaykh al-TusI, still needs to be reconstructed (Ansari 
and Schmidtke 2014; Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming a). Scholarly interest over the 
past years in the doctrinal developments among the Twelver Shi'Is up to the time of Naslr 
al-DIn al-TusI (d. 672/1274) has been limited, but the latter's literary output, thought, and 
reception, as well as the later development of Imami thought, attracts considerable 
attention in international scholarship (e.g. Sadrayl Khuyl 2003; Pourjavady 2011). 

Mention should be made, by way of example, of the numerous publications over the past 
years on Ibn Abi Jumhur al-Ahsa’I (d. after 906/1501). A first monograph, in German, 
devoted to his life and thought, published in 2000 (Schmidtke 2000), resulted in 
discoveries of some of his texts that were believed to be lost, and critical editions of most 
of his writings have been published in recent years, as well as a detailed inventory of his 
writings (al-Ghufranl 2013, with further references). 

In the study of Ash'arism, scholars have also brought to light important new sources over 
the past fifteen years. For the thought of the movement's eponymous founder and its 
early history, the numerous studies of scholars such as R. M. Frank (collected in Frank 
2007; Frank 2008) and D. Gimaret still remain authoritative, with Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan Ibn Furak's (406/1115) Mujarrad maqalat al-Shaykh Abi l-Hasan al-Ash‘arl 
being the single most important secondary source on the doctrinal thought of Abu 1- 
Hasan al-Ash'ari (d. 3 24/946). 26 The work also served as a basis for a still unsurpassed 
study on his doctrinal thought by D. Gimaret (Gimaret 1990). More recently, Gimaret 
published a new edition of Ibn Furak's Kitab Mushkil al-hadlth, another text of central 
importance for the study of the history of Ash'arite kalam, 27 and (p- 12) in 2008 his Sharh 
al-Alim wa-l-muta'aUim appeared in print. 28 Substantial portions of Abu Bakr al- 
Bagillanl's (d. 403/1013) magnum opus, the Hidayat al-mustarshidm, have been 
discovered and partly edited (Gimaret 2008a; Schmidtke 2011), and a number of works 
by other representatives of the Ash'ariyya during its classical period have recently been 
published, among them al-Bayan ‘an usul al-lman by Abu Ja'far al-Simnam (d. 444/1052), 
a student of al-Bagillanl, 29 as well as the section devoted to metaphysics from the Kitab 
al-Ghunya by al-Juwaynl's student Abu 1-Qasim al-Ansari (d. 521/1118). 30 The recently 
discovered Nihayat al-maram fi dirayat al-kalam by Diya’ al-DIn al-Makki (d. 559/1163-4), 
the father of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, which is now available in facsimile publication, is a 
paraphrase of al-Ansari's Ghunya . 31 Over the past decade, North African scholars have 
been active in retrieving relevant primary sources in the libraries of the Maghrib (e.g. 
Zahrl and Bukarl 2011) and in studying the development of Ash'arism in the Islamic West 
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(e.g. al-Bakhtl 2005). 32 The retrieval of these works is an ever-growing concern, shared 
by scholars based in Spain and the United States (Schmidtke 2012a; Spevack 2014; 
Casasas Canals and Serrano Ruano forthcoming; Thiele forthcoming; El-Rouayheb 
forthcoming; see also Chapters 13 and 29). Recently published critical editions include 
works by ‘Abd al-Hagg b. Muhammad b. Harun al-Sigilli (d. 466/10 73-4), 33 Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Muradl (d. 489/1096), 34 Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Sabig al-Sigilli (d. 493/1099- 
1100), 35 Abu Bakr ‘Abd Allah Ibn Talha al-Yaburi (d. 523/1124-5), 36 ‘Abd al-Salam b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Muhammad 'Ibn Barrajari al-Lakhml al-Ishblll (d. (p- i 3 ) 536/1141), 37 Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. Maymun al-‘Abdari al-Qurtubl (d. 567/1171), 38 Abu ‘Umar ‘Uthman 
al-Salalujl (d. 594/1198), Muzaffar b. ‘Abd Allah al-Mugtarah (d. 612/1215-6), 39 ‘All b. 
Ahmad b. Khumayr al-UmawI al-Sibtl (d. 614/1217), 40 Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn 
‘Arafa (d. 803/1401), 41 Sa‘id b. Muhammad b. Muhammad al-‘UgbanI (d. 811/1408-9), 42 
and ‘Isa b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Saktanl (d. 1062/1652). 43 

Despite this progress, the textual basis for the study of classical Ash'arism remains 
deplorably limited, and numerous important works by representatives of the movement 
remain unpublished, such as the Kitab Ta’wil al-ahadith al-mushkilat al-warida fi l-sifat by 
al-Ash‘ari's student ‘All b. Muhammad b. Mahdi al-Tabari (d. c.375/985-6), one of the 
principal sources for Ibn Furak's Mushkil al-hadith (cf. the editor's introduction to 
Mushkil al-hadith, ed. D. Gimaret, Damascus, 2 0 0 3, 23-5), 44 the Kitab al-Nizami by 
Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn Furak (d. 478/1085), and the Tafsir al-asma’ wa-l-sifat by ‘Abd 
al-Qahir b. Tahir al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), who was a student of the prominent Ash'arite 
theologian Abu Ishag al-Isfara’ini (d. 411/1020), most of whose writings are lost. The 
majority of extant commentaries, paraphrases, and summaries of al-JuwaynTs Kitab al- 
Irshad (Hibshi 2006, 1/166-8) also still lack critical edition, let alone scientific analysis. 
Among the exceptions are Ibn al-Amlr al-Hajj's (d. 735/1335) al-Kamil fi ikhtisar al- 
Shamil, a summary of al-JuwaynTs magnum opus, the Shamil fi usul al-din , 45 the 
commentary on the Irshad by the above-mentioned Muzaffar b. ‘Abd Allah al-Mugtarah, 46 
and the Sharh al-Irshad by Abu Bakr Ibn Maymun. 47 

( P . 14 ) The post-classical era of Ash'arism has been very much at the forefront of 
international scholarship over the past fifteen years. Apart from publications devoted to 
the thought of Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 555/1111) (Griffel 2009; Treiger 2012; Tamer 
2015; Griffel 2015), the works and thought of Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi (d. 606/1209) have 
been the subject of numerous studies (e.g. Shihadeh 2006; Eichner 2009, passim; Turker 
and Demir 2011; Jaffer 2015; Shihadeh in press). Moreover, his comprehensive 
theological work, Kitab Nihayat al-‘uqul fi dirayat al-usul, is now available in print, 48 as is 
his doxography, al-Riyad al-muniqa fi ara’ ahl al-‘ilm , 49 Increased attention is also being 
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paid to his otherwise still little-explored reception, both among the generation of his 
immediate students and beyond (introduction to Pourjavady and Schmidtke 2007; 
Shihadeh 2005; Shihadeh 2013; Schwarb 2014b; Swanson 2014; Takahashi 2014). With 
the Kitab Abkar al-afkar, which has recently been edited twice, 50 the theological oeuvre of 
Sayf al-DIn ‘All b. Abl ‘All al-Amidl (d. 631/1233), a younger contemporary of Fakhr al- 
Din, is now also available in print. Another milestone is the recent edition of Part One of 
‘Ala’ al-DIn ‘All b. Muhammad al-Qushjl's (d. 879/1474-5) commentary on Naslr al-DIn al- 
Tusl's Tajrid aWaqa’id, which served as the basis for numerous commentaries and glosses 
among later Ash'arite and non-Ash‘arite scholars, 51 among them the two prominent 
thinkers and antagonists of Shiraz, Jalal al-DIn al-Dawanl (d. 909/1504) and Sadr al-DIn 
al-Dashtakl (d. 903/1498), both of whom in theology represented Ash'arism and whose 
thought is very much at the forefront of contemporary scholarship (Pourjavady 2011; 
Bdaiwi 2014). 

Following the publication in 1997 of U. Rudolph's groundbreaking monograph on the 
doctrinal thought of Abu Mansur al-Maturldl (d. 333/944), the eponymous founder of the 
Maturidiyya (Rudolph 1997), there has been a rise in the number of publications on 
Maturldl and his thought (e.g. Daccache 2008; Jalal! 2008; Matsuyama 2009; Matsuyama 
2013; Kutlu 2012; Brodersen 2013; and the contributions to Biiyuk Tiirk Bilgini imam 
Maturidi ve Maturidilik). For the subseguent development of the school and its reception 
among later Ottoman scholars, the textual sources collected by E. Badeen should be 
mentioned (Badeen 2008), as well as the studies by A. Brodersen on views on divine 
attributes held by the representatives of the school (Brodersen 2014) and on the Kitab al- 
Tamhid fi bay an al-tawhid by the fifth/eleventh-century representative of the Maturidiyya, 
Abu Shakur al-Salimi. Numerous works by later followers of the school have been 
published over the past decade or so, among them Abu Mu‘In Maymun b. Muhammad al- 
Nasafl's (d. 508/1114) al-Tamhid li-qawahd al-tawhid , 52 (p- 15 > Ahmad b. Mahmud b. Abl 
Bakr al-Sabum's (d. 580/1184) al-Muntaqa min Tsmat al-anbiya’ 53 and his al-Kifaya fi T 
hidaya, 54 Abu 1-Barakat al-Nasafi's (d. 710/1310) al-I‘timad fi 1-i‘tiqad, 55 and Hasan b. Abl 
Bakr al-MagdisI's (d. 836/1432) commentary on Abu Mu‘In al-Nasafi's Bahr al-kalam, 56 as 
well as Abu Ishag Ibrahim b. Isma‘11 Zahid al-Saffar al-Bukhari's (d. 534/1139) Talkhis al- 
adilla li-qawd‘id al-tawhid 57 —a work that was the focus of a recent doctoral dissertation 
(Demir 2014). What has otherwise been achieved over the past fifteen years primarily 
serves to consolidate research. Rudolph's monograph of 1997 has, since its initial 
publication in German, been translated into Russian (Almaty 1999), Uzbek (Tashkent 
2001 and 2002), and English (Leiden 2012), and is thus being made available to a wide 
range of international scholars. Turkish scholars have been actively engaged in producing 
well-documented editions of Maturidi's extant writings. In 2003, a new edition of his 
Kitab al-Tawhid was published by Muhammad Arugi and Bekir Topaloglu, and the latter 
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also supervised a collaborative critical edition of Maturkh's exegesis, Ta’wilat al-Qur’an, 
published between 2005 and 2011, in eighteen volumes. The remaining lacunae primarily 
concern the later development of the school, including editions of numerous works by its 
main representatives, which are preserved in manuscript (Rudolph 2012: 15ff.; see also 
Chapters 17, 32, 33, 39). 

Hanbalite theology has likewise been in the forefront of research in recent years. Several 
scholars have critically examined the creeds traditionally attributed to the eponymous 
founder of the school, Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855). These, as has been shown by S. al- 
Sarhan, in what is so far the most comprehensive study on Ahmad b. Hanbal's literary 
oeuvre, in fact did not originate with Ibn Hanbal but were attributed to him only at a later 
stage (al-Sarhan 2011). M. Fierro has edited and analysed a version of one of the creeds 
attributed to Ibn Hanbal that circulated in al-Andalus (Fierro 2015). Studies such as these 
are complemented by analyses devoted to specific aspects of Ibn Hanbal's theological 
thought (Picken 2008; Williams 2002) as well as publications focusing on his biography 
(Melchert 2006). Several theological summae by later representatives of the Hanbaliyya 
have been edited in recent years, such as the Kitab al-Idah ft usul al-dm of Abu 1-Hasan 
‘All b. 'Abd Allah b. al-Zaghunl (d. 527/1132), 58 though none surpasses (p- i«) in 
significance the Kitab al-Mu‘tamad fi usul al-dm by Abu Ya‘la Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. 
Farra (d. 458/1066) (since 1974 available in the edition by W. Z. Haddad), the first 
Hanbalite author to adopt elements of speculative reasoning ( kalam ) in his deliberations 
on theology and legal theory (Vishanoff 2011: 190ff.). Another focus of recent scholarship 
is the doctrinal history of the school in its later phase, with special attention being paid to 
Najm al-DIn Sulayman b. ‘Abd al-Qawi al-Tufl (d. 716/1316), 59 and the 'Neo-Hanbalites' 
Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350) (Hoover 2007; 
Rapoport and Ahmed 2010; Bori and Holtzman 2010; Adem 2015; Krawietz and Tamer 
2013; Vasalou 2015; cf. also Chapter 35). 

There is now a growing awareness of other religio-theological strands that had for a long 
time been completely neglected, partly as a result of their seeming marginality and at 
times due to a complete loss of relevant sources. Some of these have received increasing 
scholarly attention over the past fifteen years. Among the groups that had been 
considered to be of only marginal significance up until recently is the Ibadiyya. Its 
literary legacy has come to the forefront of research in recent years, partly thanks to 
funding by the government of Oman, resulting in numerous conference proceedings (e.g. 
Francesca 2015), historical studies (Wilkinson 2010), and bio- and bibliographical 
reference works (Nasir 2000-6; Custers 2006). Specifically relevant for the history of 
IbadI theology are the above-mentioned critical text editions by A. Salimi and W. 
Madelung (see notes 3 and 4), as well as a recent annotated translation of two theological 
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primers by Ibadi theologians of the late thirteenth/nineteenth century, namely the ‘Aqida 
al-wahbiyya by Nasir b. Salim b. ‘Udayyam al-Rawahl and the Kitab Ma'dlim al-dln by ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIz al-Thamlml (d. 1223/1808), with an introduction to the history of Ibadi doctrinal 
thought (Hoffman 2012). Given the growing interest of international scholars in Ibadi 
studies, Ibadi theology will certainly play a prominent role in future scholarship. 

Another strand that has received increased attention over the past years, especially 
among Iranian scholars, is the Karramiyya, an influential theological and legal movement 
active from the fourth/tenth to the seventh/thirteenth century in the Islamic East. The 
Karramiyya's ideas can be only partly reconstructed and this nearly exclusively on the 
basis of data provided by the trend's opponents, who considered its eponymous founder, 
Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Karram (d. 255/869) and his followers to be unbelievers. 
Next to none of the Karram! literary output has been preserved, with the exception of a 
substantial number of exegetical works (cf. Gilliot 2000; Ansari 2001; Ansari 2002a; 

Ansari 2002b; Zysow 2011; as well as numerous studies by Muhammad Rida ShafIT 
Kadkanl, references given in Zysow 2011; cf. also Chapter 15). Some of those (p- 17 > 
texts have been published in recent years, among them the Tafsir of Abu Bakr ‘Atig b. 
Muhammad Nisaburi 'SurabadT (late fifth/eleventh century); 60 the Qisas al-anbiya’ by the 
fifth/eleventh-century author al-Haysam b. Muhammad b. al-Haysam; 61 and Zgyn al-fata fi 
shark Surat Hal ata which, according to the editor of the text, was authored by Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-‘Asim!. 62 H. Ansari guestioned this attribution and suggested that the work 
was instead written by Abu Muhammad Hamid b. Ahmad b. Bistam (Ansari 2002a). 

Other strands of thought that were important at some time in history have until today 
mostly escaped scholars' attention, as is the case, by way of example, with the Salimiyya, 
named as such after the group's eponymous founders, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Salim (d. 
297/909) and his son Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Salim (d. 356/967) (Ohlander 
2008), or the Sufriyya, another off shoot of the Kharijite movement (Madelung and 
Lewinstein 1997). 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This article investigates the origins of Kalam in the debate culture of Late Antiquity. 
Following Michael Cook and Jack Tannous, it argues that kalam -style argumentation has 
its origin in Christological debates and was then absorbed into Muslim practice through 
the mediation of the Arab Christian milieu in Syria and Iraq. The second part of the 
article considers the origins of the Qadar debate (human free will versus divine 
predestination). Finally, the third part discusses three Muslim texts on Qadar, falsely 
attributed to Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'Aziz, and al-Hasan 
al-Basri. It offers a critical appraisal of Josef van Ess's reconstruction of the 'beginnings' 
of Kalam. 

Keywords: Origins of Kalam, Christological debates, Arab Christians, qadar, free will, predestination 


Islamic theology emerged in a multi-religious environment in which a Muslim ruling 
minority was struggling to assert itself, politically as well as religiously, amidst the 
indigenous populations of the Middle East. These populations spoke a variety of 
languages—Aramaic/Syriac, Greek, Middle Persian, Coptic, Armenian, and Arabic, among 
others—and followed a variety of religions. 1 Christians formed the majority or a 
significant minority in Syria, Palestine, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, and North Africa, Zoroastrians 
were prominent in Iraq and Iran, Mandeans were well represented in Iraq, Buddhists 
were influential in Afghanistan and Central Asia, and Jewish, Manichean, and Pagan 
communities maintained a significant presence throughout the Middle East (for Iraq see 
Morony 1984). All these communities had, to varying extents, assimilated and carried 
forth the Hellenic philosophical and scientific legacy and were engaged in centuries-long 
inter-religious and intra-religious debates (Lim 1995; Walker 2006: 164-205). 2 It was only 
natural that Muslim settlers came in close contact with these populations and that their 
nascent religious beliefs were being articulated and took shape in an atmosphere of 
debate and polemic with them. 
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Unravelling the sources of Islamic theology has proved to be an intricate task, 
complicated by the fact that we have diverse, yet far from complete information on the 
indigenous populations' religious beliefs and social life, imperfect understanding of the 
interactions between non-Muslims and Muslims in the early Islamic period, no 
established history of conversions to Islam, and fairly sketchy information, often of 
guestionable reliability, on the earliest (first/seventh-century) development of Islamic 
theology itself. Disciplinary divisions within the modern academia between (p- 28 ) 
Islamicists in the strict sense on the one hand and scholars of late antiguity, Hellenic 
philosophy, Greek, Syriac, and Arab Christianity, Sasanian Iran, Rabbinic Judaism, and 
Manicheism (with their differing linguistic expertise) on the other have exacerbated the 
problem, making it difficult to arrive at a holistic account of the early development of 
Muslim doctrine. 

The present account of the origins of Islamic theology must begin with its foremost 
researcher Josef van Ess, who stated his view, back in the 1970s, succinctly as follows: 

Theology in Islam did not start as polemics against unbelievers. Even the kalam 
style was not developed or taken over in order to refute non-Muslims, especially 
the Manicheans, as one tended to believe when one saw the origin of kalam in the 
missionary activities of the Mu'tazila. Theology started as an inner-Islamic 
discussion when, mainly through political development, the self-confident naivite 
of the early days was gradually eroded. 

(van Ess 1975a: 101) 

Especially in his early publications, van Ess's view can thus be characterized as 
'internalist' (but see van Ess 1970: 24). While certainly conscious of the non-Muslim 
context and referencing it when appropriate, van Ess's treatment of it nevertheless 
remains minimal: Islamic theology is presented as having developed more or less 
independently of foreign influences and as addressing concerns internal to the early 
Muslim community itself. In a series of publications from the 1970s and 1980s, van Ess 
embarked on a guest for the 'beginnings' ('Anfange') of Islamic theology, i.e. the earliest 
theological documents from the first Islamic century. As part of his search, he unravelled 
and published two anti-Qadarite texts (directed against the doctrine of qadar, human free 
will) that he considered to be documents of pre-Mu'tazilite Kalam (van Ess 1977). These 
texts are attributed to ‘All b. Abi Talib's grandson Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya 
(d. between 99/718 and 101/720) and the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar II b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z (r. 
99/717-101/720). In addition, van Ess drew on another supposedly very early source, the 
Qadarite Epistle to Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan attributed to the famous early Muslim 
traditionist al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) and written in support o/human free will. If 
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these texts are authentic and were indeed written in the first Islamic century, as van Ess 
initially argued, this would make them the earliest Muslim theological texts extant; 
however, his argumentation was subseguently subjected to harsh criticism (Cook 1981: 
107-58; Zimmermann 1984), causing van Ess to modify his original position and admit 
that these texts are possibly inauthentic or at least that their authenticity cannot be 
proven (van Ess 1991-7: i. 47, 134-5; ii. 47). As will be discussed herein, these three texts 
are now generally considered to be pseudepigrapha, compiled later than their claimed 
date. 

The term kalam (literally, 'speech'), mentioned several times above, has two distinct 
meanings which ought to be clearly differentiated. First, it is a particular style of 
theological argumentation which, to guote van Ess once again, 'talks ( kallama ) with the 
opponent by asking guestions and reducing his position to meaningless alternatives' (van 
Ess 1975a: 89; cf. van Ess 1976; van Ess 1982: 109; Frank 1992). Second (capitalized as 
( P . 29 ) ‘Kalam’ in what follows), it is the kind of Islamic theology—in Arabic: ‘ilm al- 
Kalam —that habitually employs this style of argumentation, or at least is within the 
tradition that does so. (It is a major task of the present volume to trace the historical 
development of this tradition.) Though the term is often used generically for 'Islamic 
theology' tout court, this usage might be misleading, because there are Islamic theologies 
(discourses about the divine) distinct from, and in some cases critical of, Kalam (e.g. 
Hanbalite theology, Isma‘111 theology, Sufi theology, Philosophical theology—i.e. the 
theological part of metaphysics, often called 'the divine science', al-’ilm al-ilahl —and so 
on) and, moreover, because Kalam covers both theological and non-theological areas of 
inguiry (e.g. epistemology and physics). 

The guestion of 'origins', discussed in this chapter, is, therefore, to a large extent the 
guestion of the provenance of this particular type of argumentation, its extra-Islamic 
models (if any), and its emergence and early use in an Islamic context. Secondly, it is also 
the guestion of the origins of ‘ilm al-Kalam, i.e. the particular type of Islamic theology 
that habitually employs kalam in the first sense, and of its most prominent themes (e.g. 
human free will, qadar, vs. divine determinism, jabr). 

The present chapter will accordingly contain three sections. The first section will discuss 
the origins of kalam- style argumentation and of the term kalam. The second will touch on 
the vexed guestion of the possible origins of Kalam theology (this time from the point of 
view of its content, rather than argumentative technigue), focusing on the origins of the 
qadar debate (on which see also the next chapter). Finally, the third section will briefly 
review the three texts, attributed to first/seventh and early eighth-century authorities and 
used, as mentioned above, in van Ess's reconstruction of the beginnings of Kalam in the 
1970s and 1980s, yet now generally believed to be later fabrications. 
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I The Origins of Kalam -Style Argumentation 
and of the Term Kalam 

It is undeniable that kalam -style argumentation has its deep roots in the religious debate 
culture of the Middle East in the period prior to and shortly after the Muslim conguests. 
The Middle East's extraordinary religious diversity—with members of all religions vying 
for ideological space and with the Christians divided, following the Councils of Ephesus 
(431), Chalcedon (451), and Constantinople (681), into a number of rival factions (Griffith 
2008: 129-40)—fomented debate as a primary means of gaining ideological influence, 
vindicating one's own beliefs, and refuting those of one's rivals. 

Muslims were drawn into these debates shortly after the conguests (Bertaina 2011), 
while the Muslim tradition itself knows of even earlier examples, such as the religious 
discussion reportedly held by a group of emigre Muslims with the Abyssinian emperor 
(the Negus) or the disputation of the Prophet Muhammad with a delegation of the (p- 30) 
Christians of Najran (Mourad 2009: 63-6; Bertaina 2011: 115-20). Van Ess's contention 
that until the end of the Umayyad period 'Muslims were still living among a Christian 
majority, but in spite of this the religious contacts seem to have been weak' (van Ess 
1975a: 100) neglects the evidence for such interactions, surviving especially in Syriac 
(Cook 1980: 41-2; Tannous 2008: 710-12; and more generally Hoyland 1997; Thomas and 
Roggema 2009). 

Though debate culture was ubiguitous in the Middle East in the period under discussion 
(the Manicheans, for instance, were feared as formidable debaters; Lim 1995: 70-108; 
Pedersen 2004), it seems possible to define the avenues by which it was assimilated by 
early Muslim theologians somewhat more precisely. This reguires focusing on some 
specific features of the kalam style of argumentation and then tracing these features in 
the Syriac disputation literature of the time. Much of this groundwork has been 
undertaken by Michael Cook and Jack Tannous (Cook 1980; Tannous 2008), yielding 
interesting results. 

Cook pointed out that characteristic features of kalam argumentation are present in 
seventh-century Syriac Christological disputations, notably in a Monothelete ('Maronite') 
document (MS British Library, Add. 7192), containing two sets of Christological gueries, 
addressed to Dyothelete ('Melkite') opponents and dating to the second half of the 
seventh century, thus excluding the possibility that these Syriac texts were themselves 
influenced by Muslim Kalam. 3 
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These Christological queries, which, as Cook shows, have some parallels in anti- 
Chalcedonian Syriac material as well, invariably begin with a disjunctive question ('Do 
you believe X, yes or no?' or 'Do you believe X or Y'?) and then proceed methodically to 
discuss each of the possibilities ('If they say X, they should be asked ...; if they say Y, they 
should be asked ... '), either refuting the opponent's response or showing that it in fact 
agrees with the questioner's own position. As Cook shows, all this is strikingly similar to 
the kind of argumentation characteristic of early Kalam texts, where patterns of the same 
type (e.g. in qala... fa-yuqal lahu..., 'If he says X, it should be replied... ') are standard. 

In view of these striking structural parallels. Cook concluded that '[the kalam] genre has 
the look of a product of the period of Christological schism.... [I]t presupposes in general 
a situation in which almost everything is agreed and schism turns on the energetic 
exploitation of doctrinal diacritics [as in Christological controversies]. ... What is more, 
the genre could well be a rather late and specialized product of the continuing process of 
Christological schism that characterizes sixth- and seventh-century Syria' (Cook 1980: 
40). 4 Cook further suggested that these patterns could have been adopted by the (p- 3D 
Muslim community either as a result of Muslims participating in debates with Christians 
and learning these disputation techniques from them or as a result of Christians, skilled 
in these disputation techniques, converting to Islam—the two options being, in fact, 
compatible rather than mutually exclusive (Cook 1980: 40-1). 5 

In an important recent article, Tannous has refined Cook's findings by focusing on the 
figure of George, the anti-Chalcedonian ('Jacobite') bishop of the Arab tribes (d. 105/724). 
George's first three Syriac letters, analysed by Tannous, are examples of Jacobite polemic 
against the Chalcedonians. George's letters similarly challenge Chalcedonian positions 
with series of disjunctive questions ('if you say X then ...; but if not, then ... '), presenting 
the opponent with choices each of which is then shown to be either unsatisfactory or 
identical to the questioner's own view. Tannous also shows how George's arguments are 
modelled on, and in several cases repeat verbatim, Syriac versions of Greek 
Christological aporiai (the so-called epaporemata) from the sixth and seventh centuries 
(Tannous 2008: 685-707). Thus, while Cook identified only a handful of Syriac documents 
featuring 'kalam- style' argumentation, Tannous (drawing on Uthemann 1981 and 
Grillmeier 1987: 82-7) was able to contextualize them further as representative examples 
of a genre of intra-Christian disputation characteristic of sixth- and seventh-century 
Syria, which moreover is well attested not only in Syriac, but also in Greek. 

Tannous's findings are significant for yet another reason. George was bishop over Arab 
Christian tribes. The tribes in question were, in Syriac terminology, the ‘Aqolaye (i.e. 

Arab Christians originally from ‘Aqola, the region of Kufa in Iraq, but present in Syria), 
the Tu'aye (a confederacy of pastoral Arabs, which, according to Morony, probably 
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included the tribes of Bakr, Tjl, Namir, and Taghlib), and the Tanukaye (the Arabic Banu 
Tanukh), all converted to Christianity by the Jacobite bishop Ahudemmeh in the sixth 
century (Morony 1984: 374, 379; Tannous 2008: 709-12). As Tannous notes, it is 
precisely these three Arab Christian tribes that are said to have attended one of the 
earliest Christian-Muslim debates on record: the debate between the Jacobite Patriarch 
John Sedra and the Hagarene (i.e. Muslim) emir in Syria (probably the governor of Homs 
‘Umayr ibn Sa‘d al-Ansarl), which reportedly took place on Sunday, 9 May 644 (Hoyland 
1997: 459-65; Penn 2008; Roggema 2009; Bertaina 2011: 87-94; the text of the debate 
was probably written in the early second/eighth century, see Griffith 2008: 36, 77). 
Moreover, it is significant that even though the Disputation of Patriarch John and the 
Emir does not use kalam- style argumentation, the author calls it a 
'conversation' ( mamlla ), a Syriac term exactly eguivalent to the Arabic term kalam. 

Tannous therefore puts forward what may be termed an 'Arab Christian hypothesis'. He 
argues that the Arab Christian (more specifically, it seems, Jacobite) milieu in Syria and 
Irag is the most plausible conduit for the transmission of the kalam- style (p- 32) 
disputation technigue to the Muslim community, and more generally 'for the assimilation 
of Christian traditions, such as they were, into early Islam' (Tannous 2008: 715). Just as 
in George of the Arab Tribes one can observe kalam- style disputational patterns 'moving' 
from Greek Christological aporiai into Syriac, so also these same patterns could have 
been easily transferred, via the Arab Christian tribes under George's (and his 
predecessors') ecclesiastical authority, from Syriac into Christian Arabic and then Muslim 
Arabic dialectical arsenal, gaining new prominence in what was soon to emerge as 
Muslim Kalam. Tannous's argument thus partially resolves the problem that Michael 
Morony identified with Cook's article, namely that while providing Christian parallels for 
kalam technigues, it 'does not explain the circumstances that led some Muslims to use 
such methods also' (Morony 1984: 646). Studying the origins of kalam would thus be 
coextensive with studying the history of Arab Christianity in the first/seventh century—an 
area of research still insufficiently investigated by scholars, yet no doubt germane to the 
study of early Islam. 

The term kalam corresponds, originally, to the Syriac mamlla, meaning 'speech', and 
more specifically 'conversation' or 'disputation' (as in the heading of the Disputation of 
Patriarch John and the Emir ) and ultimately to the Greek terms dialexis, dialektos, or 
dialektike, all meaning 'disputation' (van Ess 1966: 57-9; Cook 1980: 42; van Ess 1991-7: 
i. 53; but cf. Pietruschka 2003: 198-9). 

It is a moot guestion how the term came to be identified with theological inguiry as a 
field, i.e. ‘ilm al-Kalam, or, to put it another way, how theological inguiry in Islam 
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received a name that originally means 'speech' or 'disputation'. It is clear that though 
etymologically related, the Greek terms dialexis and theologia are guite distinct. The 
situation is different in Syriac, where the Greek stem leg-Aog- (meaning 'to speak') was 
habitually translated using forms of the eguivalent Syriac root m-l-l. Hence 'logic', for 
instance, was always translated as m e Uluta, and the compound noun theologia had to be 
translated periphrastically as m e mall e lut alahuta ('speech [regarding] divinity') or, less 
commonly, mamlla alahaya ('divine speech') (for the latter expression see Cook 1980: 42 
n. 82; another example in Payne Smith 1879-1901: 197). Similarly, theologos was 
translated as m e mallel alahayata , m e mallel ‘al alaha, or m e mallel alaha’it ('one who speaks 
divine things', 'one who speaks about God', or 'one who speaks divinely'). 6 Thus in Syriac 
(as opposed to Greek) dialexis and theologia already look guite similar: the former is 
translated as mamlla, the latter (at least occasionally) as mamlla alahaya (the same noun, 
with the adjective 'divine' added as a gualifier). Still, the fact is that we have no evidence 
that the term mamlla, in and of itself, without the gualifier alahaya, was ever used in 
Syriac in the sense of 'theology'; nor was the participle m e mallel (or the corresponding 
agent noun m e mall e lana), on its own, used in the sense of 'theologian'. Thus for the Syriac 
mind, a translation of the Greek theologia would seem to have always reguired a 
complement, corresponding to the Greek theo-. Conseguently, we have no evidence that 
( P . 33 ) dialexis and theologia were conflated in Syriac. So, if not in Syriac, how and 
where did this conflation, evident in the Muslim term kalam, take place? 

Building on Tannous's Arab Christian hypothesis, one might propose the following. It 
seems plausible that the simplification of terminology and the resulting conflation of 
dialexis and theologia could have initially occurred in first/seventh-century Christian 
Arabic discourse. Indeed, from the perspective of Arab Christian onlookers—the ‘Agolaye, 
Tu'aye, and Tanukaye, attending inter-religious debates with Muslims such as the mamlla 
(disputation) between the Jacobite Patriarch and the Hagarene emir—theology was done 
primarily by 'spokesmen' (to put it in Arabic, mutakallimun; cf. van Ess 1991-7: i. 50) of 
the disputing parties. These spokesmen (Christian bishops and monks on the one hand 
and Muslim officials on the other) acted as both disputants and theologians, these two 
functions being inextricably linked. Here, for the first time, we have a plausible milieu 
where the Arabic term kalam could have been used simultaneously for disputation and 
theology, i.e. as a calgue for the Syriac mamlla both with and without the gualifier 
alahaya. This terminology would presumably have been used during the debates 
themselves by all Arabic-speakers in attendance, both Christians and Muslims. Such 
debates therefore provide the perfect environment where the term kalam, with its newly 
acguired dual meaning, could have been assimilated into Muslim discourse—ultimately to 
stay there for good. 7 
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Despite its heuristic value and intrinsic verisimilitude, Tannous's Arab Christian 
hypothesis is in need of further testing and corroboration, given that the evidence 
presently supporting it is mostly circumstantial and comes from somewhat later (early 
second/eighth-century rather than first/seventh-century) sources—George of the Arab 
Tribes and the Disputation of Patriarch John and the Emir. Though highly suggestive, the 
philological considerations outlined above are also ultimately inconclusive. Our 
knowledge of the Arabic idiom of the Arab Christian tribes in first/seventh-century Syria 
and Irag is scarce, and so it is impossible to ascertain whether, as suggested here, they 
were the ones who began using the term kalam (without a gualifier) in the dual sense of 
disputation and theology. 8 Unfortunately, we cannot even be sure that debates of the kind 
described in the Disputation of Patriarch John and the Emir were actually taking place as 
early as the first Islamic century, and if they were, that Arab Christians would have 
regularly been in attendance. Given that the actual text of the Disputation was probably 
(p. 34 ) written in the early second/eighth century, it is far from obvious that it can be 

trusted to accurately reflect first/seventh-century social situation (Penn 2008; but see 
Tannous 2008: 711-12). 

This section must therefore end on an inconclusive note. Further research is needed to 
verify or disprove the Arab Christian hypothesis. Regardless of the actual outcome of this 
research for the specific guestion of the origins of kalam, the role of Arabic-speaking 
Christians in Christian-Muslim interactions in the first Islamic century (as well as later) 
deserves careful consideration, and may produce important results for the study of early 
Islam. 


II Origins of the Qadar Debate 

The guestion of the origins of Kalam as a discipline—from the perspective of its content 
rather than disputational form—is even more vexed than the guestion of the origins of 
kalam- style argumentation. Here much of the older scholarship (beginning with von 
Kremer 1873: 7-9) argued in favour of the Christian origin of the earliest controversy in 
the history of Kalam: the qadar debate. (Other issues, such as the origins of Kalam 
atomism, would have to be left outside the scope of this chapter.) 

This argument is based on a number of considerations. First, free will is a fundamental 
tenet of Christianity (e.g. John of Damascus, Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, ch. 44), 
while the predestinarian Muslims, it is assumed, inherited the fatalistic outlook of pre- 
Islamic Pagan Arabs (on which see Ringgren 1955). Second, Muslim biographical sources 
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allege that Qadan leaders (Ma'bad al-Juham and Ghaylan al-Dimashqi, on whom see the 
next chapter) had ties to Christianity (van Ess 1974: 61-7; Rubin 1999: 177-80). Thus, the 
eminent legal scholar (and a persecutor of the Qadaris) al-Awza‘1 (d. 157/774) claimed 
that Ma'bad learned the Qadarl creed from a Christian named Sawsar or Susan, who 
converted to Islam and then reverted to Christianity (Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh, 48: 192 and 49: 
319). 9 In yet another report, going back to Muslim ibn Yasar (d. 101/719) and his 
students, Ma'bad was said to 'follow Christian teachings' ( yaqulu bi-qawl al-nasara, Ibn 
‘Asakir, Tarikh, 59: 322). Ghaylan al-Dimashqi is occasionally given the nisba (p- 35) 
al-Qibtl, which indicates that he was a mawla (a non-Arab affiliate of an Arab tribe) of 
Coptic Christian origin. Some anti-Qadarite hadiths also allege that Qadarl ideas are of 
Christian provenance (e.g. Becker 1912: 186). 10 Third, the Disputation between a Saracen 
and a Christian, written in Greek and attributed to the famous Christian theologian John 
of Damascus, a contemporary of Ghaylan and a fellow Damascene, discusses the issue of 
human free will versus divine predestination (Sahas 1972: 103-12, 142-9). 11 The 
'Saracen' (Muslim) disputant in the dialogue argues for complete divine predestination, 
including of human sins. Since the predestinarian position is identified as being 
characteristic of Islam, it follows that the anti-predestinarian (Qadarl) view must have 
been imported from an outside source, i.e. presumably from the Christian tradition. It is 
also assumed that the Disputation is a testimony to Christian-Muslim disputations in the 
Umayyad period on the subject of free will and predestination, and moreover that these 
disputations (which might have pre-dated John of Damascus) influenced the Qadarl 
position and triggered the qadar controversy within Islam (Becker 1912: 183-6). 

Several problems with this argument have been identified. Similarities between Christian 
and Qadarl positions on free will and related subjects (e.g. that God is not the cause of 
evil) do not, of course, prove dependence of the latter upon the former. The isolated 
reports tying Ma'bad and Ghaylan to Christianity are unverifiable and perhaps too 
anecdotal in nature to prove anything. Moreover, they display an obvious agenda of 
discrediting the Qadarl position by portraying it as alien to Islam and may thus be 
untrustworthy. 12 Finally, it is unlikely that the Disputation between a Saracen and a 
Christian is a work of John of Damascus. It was probably authored by (or at least reflects 
the ideas of) the early third/ninth-century Arabic-writing Christian theologian Theodore 
Abu Qurra, who is known to have criticized Muslim (and Manichean) predestinarian 
views in his other works (Griffith 1987a). Rather than triggering the qadar controversy 
within Islam, the Disputation already reflects an advanced stage of that controversy. 
Moreover, its author seems to have consciously appropriated Qadarl arguments and 
terminology to refute Muslim predestinarian beliefs. Thus, any similarities between the 
Disputation and the Qadariyya are due to Qadarl influence on the Disputation rather than 
the other way round (Griffith 1987a: 82-91). It is, moreover, striking that the subject of 
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free will is relatively infrequently attested in Christian-Muslim disputations and Christian 
polemical treatises in Syriac and Arabic directed against Islam (for some exceptions see 
( P . 36) Griffith 1987a; Griffith 1987b; Griffith 1990). Thus, while it still remains a 
possibility that Christian ideas could have influenced the Qadariyya (possibly, through 
Christian converts to Islam 'naively solving the theological problem posed by the 
ambiguity of the [Qur’an] with [Christian] categories familiar to themselves'—van Ess 
1978: 371b), this cannot at present be positively proven. 

Finally, something needs to be said regarding Cook's intriguing suggestion that Muslim 
predestinarianism 'may represent a doctrinal fixation of... a thoroughly determinist 
mood', characteristic of the Late Antique and early Islamic Middle East (Cook 1981: 150- 
2, 156; cf. Morony 1984: 392-3, 424-9, 633-4; Tannous 2008: 713-15). 13 This observation 
raises the possibility that the qadar debate within Islam is, essentially, an Islamization of 
older debates between champions of free will (Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians) and 
proponents of various forms of determinism—e.g. astral fatalism, characteristic of 
Sasanian Iraq and hence often called 'Chaldeanism' (Syr. kaldayuta), the alleged 
Manichean determinism (Stroumsa and Stroumsa 1988; Pedersen 2004: 171-6), or the 
widespread belief, found in Christian circles, that every individual's lifespan and moment 
of death are predetermined by God (Cook 1981: 145-7; Munitiz 2001). The Manichean 
challenge to early Islam may have been especially significant in both triggering and 
shaping the 'structure' of the qadar debate (Stroumsa and Stroumsa 1988: 51-8). 

The Qur’anic emphasis on God's all-pervasive determinative power provides a theistic 
antidote to the non-theistic fatalism of pre-Islamic Pagan Arabs, which might itself have 
been influenced by Sasanian 'Chaldeanism' (Morony 1984: 393, 427, 481, 483). In 
providing this antidote, however, the Qur’an effectively replaces one type of determinism 
by another, thus inviting the same kind of anti-predestinarian reaction in an Islamic 
milieu. Similarly, by insisting that God is the creator of all things, the Qur’an implicitly 
raises the perennial monotheistic problem of whether God is also responsible for evil (on 
the Christian response, heavily influenced by the Platonic tradition and forged, in part, in 
the course of anti-Manichean polemic, see e.g. John of Damascus, Exposition of the 
Orthodox Faith, ch. 92, 'On that God is not the cause of evils'). It is precisely this question 
that was the bone of contention in the polemic between the Qadaris and the 
predestinarians: the former refused to acknowledge God's responsibility for evil 
(particularly human sinful actions), while the latter insisted that God is responsible for all 
things, evil included. 

If Cook's theory is correct, one can expect that both Muslim Qadaris and Muslim 
predestinarians would have used arguments originally employed in the older polemic 
over determinism. There are some indications that this might indeed be the case. For 
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example, as Cook shows, the anti-Chalcedonian ('Jacobite') theologian Jacob of Edessa (d. 
89/ (p- 37) 708), writing in Syriac, cites a number of verses, employed by his (presumably 
Christian) determinist adversaries in support of their position. One of these verses is 
Psalm 58: 3, The wicked are estranged from the womb (Syr. men karsa ); they go astray 
from the womb (Syr. men marb‘ e a ), speaking lies.' Jacob's opponents presumably 
interpreted this verse as meaning that one's destiny in the afterlife is fixed 
(predetermined) already in the mother's womb (Cook 1981: 146). 14 Similarly, in the 
Qadarite Epistle to Caliph Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (discussed in Section III below), 
(Pseudo)-Hasan al-Basri accuses his predestinarian adversaries of misinterpreting the 
Qur’anic verse 'Among them there are the damned and the felicitous' ( fa-minhum shaqi 
wa-sahd, Qur’an 11: 105) as teaching that one's destiny in the afterlife is fixed in the 
mother's womb (/z butun ummahatihim, ed. Mourad 2006: 291 / trans. Rippin and 
Knappert 1986: 120-1; cf. Ibn Mas'ud's saying 'Damned is he who was damned in his 
mother's womb,' on which see van Ess 1975b: 20-30). Significantly, however, unlike the 
biblical prooftext, the Qur’anic verse does not mention womb at all, and the context 
patently speaks about the Day of Judgement rather than the development of a foetus. The 
predestinarian exegesis of the Qur’anic verse is therefore forced, and this, in Cook's view, 
betrays the influence of the biblical context, originally employed by Christian 
predestinarians and subseguently rather mechanically transferred onto the Qur’anic 
verse in guestion (Cook 1981: 148). 

Then there is the well-known predestinarian hadith, also transmitted on the authority of 
Ibn Mas'ud but distinct from the saying cited above. According to this hadith, while the 
foetus is in the womb, an angel records its future source of livelihood ( rizq ), lifespan 
(ajal ), activity Carnal), and whether the person will be 'damned or felicitous' ( shaqi aw 
sa‘id) in the afterlife (van Ess 1977b: 1-20). As shown by Goldziher (1878: 353-4 n. 6) and 
Ringgren (1955: 119-20), this hadith has a fairly close Talmudic parallel (Niddah 16b), 
where Laylah, 'the angel in charge of conception', takes a drop (i.e. of semen; cf. the 
Qur’anic nutfa ) and places it before God, and God declares its future, specifically whether 
the person will be 'mighty or weak, wise or foolish, rich or poor'. The Talmudic story 
emphasizes, however, that God does not predetermine whether the person will be 
righteous or unrighteous, for as Rabbi Hanlna bar Hamma (early third century ce) put it, 
'everything is in the power of Heaven [i.e. predetermined by God] except fear of 
Heaven' (van Ess 1977b: 16; Cook 1981: 148). Here we have an example where the 
Muslim predestinarian camp draws on an earlier tradition, attested in a Jewish source, 
which however specifically rejects predestination of human actions. 

To conclude: while there seems to be little evidence that Christian polemic against Islam 
directly influenced the qadar controversy, as was suggested by older scholarship (e.g. 
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Becker 1912), the qadar controversy can be plausibly linked to (and seen as a 
continuation of) older debates over various forms of determinism, current in the Late 
Antique and early Islamic Middle East and often crossing religious boundaries, with 
Christians and Manicheans being the most significant players. A comprehensive analysis 
of all (p- 38) types of polemic over determinism in the Late Antique and early Islamic 
Middle East in comparison to the qadar controversy is still an important desideratum, 
which may shed light on the emergence of this controversy within Islam. 


Ill Three 'Early' Texts on Qadar , Attributed to 
Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, ‘Umar b. 
‘Abd al-'AzIz, and al-Hasan al-Basrl 

Finally, we need to consider the three documents drawn upon extensively by van Ess in 
his reconstruction of the 'beginnings' of Islamic theology. Two of the three—(Pseudo)- 
Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya's Questions against the Qadarites (to use the 
convenient title proposed by Cook 1980: 32) and (Pseudo)-'Umar b. al-'AzIz's Epistle—are 
rare examples of predestinarian Kalam (cf. Cook 1981: 141-3), though only the former 
uses the characteristic kalam disputation technique (Tell us about ...; if they say X, say to 
them ...; if they say Y, say to them ... '). These two documents are preserved in later 
compilations—a refutation by the Zaydl imam al-Hadi ila 1-haqq (d. 298/911) and Abu 
Nu'aym al-Isfahanl's (d. 430/1038) Hilyat al-awliya’ respectively—and are edited, 
translated, and commented upon by van Ess (1977). 

Van Ess considered both documents to be authentic and mounted arguments in favour of 
their authenticity. He dated the Questions against the Qadarites to between 72/691 and 
80/699, based on his analysis of Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya's life and the 
assumption that the Questions must pre-date the third document under discussion—the 
Qadarite Epistle attributed to al-Hasan al-Basri—since the author of the Questions 
appears to be 'not yet familiar' with the latter's ideas (van Ess 1977: 17-18). For 
(Pseudo-)'Umar's Epistle, van Ess dismisses as 'rather unlikely' the possibility that it 
might have been composed before ‘Umar's accession to the caliphal throne. This leaves 
him with the two and a half years of ‘Umar's reign (99/717-101/720). The most plausible 
date, according to van Ess, is 101/720, because of the possibility that a 'vague 
recollection' of the Epistle survives in the legendary reports indicating that after 
interrogating Ghaylan al-Dimashqi and shortly before his own death, ‘Umar dictated a 
letter on qadar to the military provinces ( ajnad ), which, because of his death, was never 
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sent out (van Ess 1977: 131-2, 188, 199; cf. van Ess 1971-2). Van Ess's arguments for the 
early dating and authenticity of both documents were criticized and largely discredited 
by Cook and Zimmermann (Cook 1981: 124-44; Zimmermann 1984). Cook concedes that 
though inauthentic, the Questions is still an archaic text (no later than the mid-second/ 
eighth century—Cook 1980: 32-3), possibly originating from the Murji’ite milieu in Kufa 
(Cook 1981: 144). (Pseudo)-‘Umar's Epistle, likewise inauthentic and containing 
interpolations of secondary material (Cook 1981: 124-9, 136), probably also originated 
( P . 39 ) in the second/eighth century and might likewise 'at one time have been in 
Murji’ite hands' (Cook 1981: 129-30, 144). By contrast, Zimmermann suggests 'late 
second-century Basra' as the place where the search for the real author and addressees 
of the two texts should begin (because of the concept of nafadh, 'inescapable 
implementation' of God's foreknowledge, common to both—Zimmermann 1984: 441). 
Thus, though both Cook and Zimmermann reject van Ess's arguments for the two 
documents' authenticity, they disagree on the likely milieu where they might have been 
produced. The guestion therefore is in need of further study. 

From the perspective of their content, both documents seek to discredit the Qadarite 
worldview. The Questions does this by setting up a series of challenges to the Qadarite 
opponents. These challenges are typically based on specific Qur’anic verses that speak 
about God determining human actions, leading some people to guidance and others to 
perdition (as well as to Hell and Paradise), inspiring faith in some and hardening the 
hearts of others, foretelling (and conseguently determining) future events, and so on (cf. 
'Verzeichnis der Koranverse' in van Ess 1977: 259-63). (Pseudo)-‘Umar's Epistle presents 
the Qadarites as putting forward the claim that in virtue of their free will human beings 
are able to act contrary to what God foreknows to be the case, thus 'falsifying' ( radd , 
following the translation in Cook 1981: 126) and 'going beyond' ( khuruj ) God's 
knowledge. By refuting this claim, the author of the Epistle seeks to discredit his 
opponents' initial thesis that human beings have free will. 

Let us now move on to the third document under consideration, the Qadarite Epistle to 
Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, attributed to the famous early Muslim traditionist al- 
Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728). Unlike the two texts just discussed, it is written in support of 
human free will and, were it authentic, would be the only surviving Qadarite document. It 
is preserved in three seventh/fourteenth-eighth/fifteenth-century manuscripts, two of 
them in Istanbul and one in Tehran, 15 and in excerpts in ‘Abd al-Jabbar's (d. 415/1024) 
Fadl al-Vtizal wa-tabaqat al-mu'tazila and some later sources dependent on the latter. As 
shown by Mourad (2006: 186-7, 238-9), none of these sources represents the original 
version of the Qadarite Epistle, which must have been longer than any of the surviving 
witnesses. Significantly, the excerpts in ‘Abd al-Jabbar only partially overlap with the 
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manuscripts and include material not preserved in any of them. Of the three manuscripts, 
the Tehran copy, conveniently edited by Mourad along with ‘Abd al-Jabbar's excerpts 
(Mourad 2006: 284-302), seems to stand closest to the original version. It therefore 
merits special attention. 

Van Ess argued for the Qadarite Epistle's authenticity and attempted to date it to 
between 75/694 (when al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, at whose reguest it was allegedly written, 
became governor of Irag) and 80/699 (the date of Ibn al-Ash‘ath's revolt) (van Ess 1977: 
18, 27-9). This early dating was discredited by Cook and Zimmermann, both of whom also 
offered arguments against the document's authenticity (Cook 1981: 117-23; Zimmermann 
1984). Notably, van (p- *o) Ess's contention that the Qadarite Epistle must be early and 
authentic because it does not guote predestinarian hadith and hence pre-dates the period 
of genesis of such hadith is refuted by Cook, who points out that the Qadarite Epistle 
deliberately refrains from relying on hadith rather than pre-dates its genesis and that, 
moreover, one of the excerpts preserved by ‘Abd al-Jabbar does in fact guote a 
predestinarian hadith and identifies it as such (Cook 1981: 121; cf. Mourad 2006: 200-1, 
300-1). 16 It should also be noted that the Tehran manuscript (unavailable to both van Ess 
and Cook) includes an important polemical passage against the 'innovators' who have 
introduced new teachings and perverted the religion (ed. Mourad 2006: 284-5). It seems 
likely that these 'innovators' ( muhdithun )—one of the many terms used for the author's 
opponents—are the predestinarian hadith transmitters {muhaddithun) , and that the 
author might be deliberately exploiting the fact that the two words are indistinguishable 
in the unvocalized Arabic script. 

While accepting that al-Hasan was a firm believer in free will throughout his life, Mourad 
argues conclusively that the Qadarite Epistle is a later forgery (Mourad 2006: 172, 175, 
194-239). It includes several obvious anachronisms, such as the use of the term al-salaf 
('predecessors'), developed in the late second/eighth and third/ninth centuries as a 
collective designation of the first three generations of Muslims. Given the remarkable 
similarities between the Qadarite Epistle and the third/ninth-century Zaydl theology 
pointed out by Mourad (especially al-Qasim b. Ibrahim's Refutation of the 
Predestinarians) , it seems unavoidable that there is a connection between the two. 
Mourad argues plausibly that it is the Qadarite Epistle that is influenced by Zaydl 
theology rather than the other way round. He suggests that the Qadarite Epistle was 
forged by a Mu'tazill theologian in the late fourth/tenth century, influenced by Zaydl 
theology and possibly a member of ‘Abd al-Jabbar's circle (Mourad 2006: 236-8). 

Mourad's late dating has the distinct advantage of explaining why there is no trace of 
references to the Qadarite Epistle before the late fourth/tenth century. Nonetheless, an 
earlier, third/ninth-century date contemporary with, or slightly later than, al-Qasim b. 
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Ibrahim would also seem consistent with the evidence at hand and perhaps, in other 
respects, more plausible than the late fourth/tenth-century one. In his review of Mourad's 
book, Madelung argued that the Qadarite Epistle reflects the 'asymmetrical view' on 
qadar, attributed to al-Hasan al-Basri (and the Qadariyya in general) by early authorities 
—namely the position that only human sins, but not their praiseworthy actions, are 
excluded from divine predestination. This view, Madelung claims, must have become 
obsolete by the time when Mourad claims the Qadarite Epistle was forged (Madelung 
2007: 159-60; cf. van Ess 1977: 28). Nevertheless, al-Qasim b. Ibrahim's Refutation 
also reflects this 'asymmetrical view', as duly noted by Mourad (2006: 232), and so does 
(Theodore Abu Qurra's?) Disputation between a Saracen and a Christian, discussed in 
Section II above (Sahas 1972: 103-4, 142-3). This implies that this asymmetrical view had 
not yet become obsolete, at least in some circles, in the third/ninth (p- 4i) 
century, and hence that this is a plausible date for when the Qadarite Epistle was forged. 
The considerable parallelism between this document and the Disputation between a 
Saracen and a Christian (Griffith 1987a: 90) is another argument in favour of an earlier, 
third/ninth-century dating of the Qadarite Epistle. 17 This issue is not taken up in 
Mourad's book and deserves to be explored further. 

If all three texts are later forgeries, as seems highly probable, the unavoidable conclusion 
is that we simply do not have Kalam documents from the first Islamic century. The ever so 
elusive 'Anfange' of Islamic theology recede into the 'darkness of unknowing' from which 
they once seemed to have emerged. 
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Notes: 

( x ) At the time of the Muslim conguests, Aramaic, with its most widely used dialect, 

Syriac, was the lingua franca of the Middle East. Arabic was widely used outside the 
Arabian Peninsula, by both urbanized Arabs (e.g. in al-HIra on the Euphrates) and Arab 
tribal populations—many of them Christian—in Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, and Irag. 

( 2 ) I am grateful to the late Professor Patricia Crone for referring me to Lim's book and 
for other helpful suggestions. It was a rare privilege to get to meet her during my last 
visit to Princeton in May 2015. 

( 3 ) The Chalcedonian camp split into Monotheletes/Maronites and Dyotheletes/Melkites in 
the seventh century, after the monothelete compromise, initially promoted by the 
Byzantine emperors with the aim of reconciling the Chalcedonian and the anti- 
Chalcedonian camps, failed, and the Council of Constantinople in 681, mentioned above, 
ruled in favour of the Dyothelete position. 
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( 4 ) For a much older example of the kalam- style technique (in the second-century CE 
Marcionite author Apelles) see Pedersen 2004: 222. I am grateful to Patricia Crone for 
bringing this passage to my attention. The roots of this technique are thus considerably 
older than the Christological schism. 

( 5 ) Conversion would seem to be the more likely route (cf. van Ess 1970: 24). This is 
because no actual debate would have proceeded according to the pattern 'If X, then...; if 
not, then ... ' (as in any actual debate the opponent would have chosen only one of the two 
alternative responses), and hence opportunities to learn the disjunctive argumentation 
technique merely from attending debates would have been limited. 

( 6 ) All these expressions are particularly common as an honorary epithet of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, the 'Theologian'. 

( 7 ) If the argument here put forward is sound, it would lend support to Shlomo Pines's 
suggestion that the term mutakallimun originally referred to professional disputants, 
charged with the task of defending Islam from arguments of non-Muslims, as well as 
heretical interpretations of Islam itself (Pines 1971; but cf. van Ess 1975a: 104 n. 64; van 
Ess 1991-7: i. 49-50). 

( 8 ) Later Christian Arabic sources are of little help, because when they use the terms 
kalam and mutakallim (without a qualifier) for 'theology' and 'theologian' they do so 
under Muslim influence, and moreover usually refer specifically to Muslim theologians 
(Pietruschka 2003). For Christian theologians, a qualifier is typically used: thus, Gregory 
of Nazianzus is called in Christian Arabic sources al-mutakallim ‘ala l-lahut (cf. Syr. 
m e mallel ‘al alaha), al-natiq bi-l-ilahiyyat, or natiq al-ilahiyyat (cf. Syr. m e mallel 
alahayata), etc. Some Muslim sources also use al-mutakallim ‘ala l-lahut as an epithet of 
Gregory of Nazianzus: see, e.g., the relevant chapters of Mubashshir ibn Fatik's Mukhtar 
al-hikam and al-Shahrazuri's Nuzhat al-arwah, dependent on the latter. 

( 9 ) Instead of Susan, other sources mention a certain Sasnoye (or Sastoye) ibn Yunus (or 
Abu Yunus) al-Uswarl from Basra, who is not said to be a former Christian. See al-Firyabi, 
Qadar, 205 [No. 347] and 226 [No. 408]); Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 9: 264, who adds that this 
Sasnoye / Sastoye was the husband of Umm Musa (cf. van Ess 1978: 371b); and Ibn 
‘Asakir, Tarikh, 59: 318-19, who adds that he was a greengrocer ( baqqal ). The nisba al- 
Uswari indicates that he was one the asvaran / asawira, who were Sasanian cavalrymen 
and their descendants in the Islamic period; see van Ess 1991-7: ii. 78-84; Zakeri 1995. 
On this Sasnoye / Sastoye see further van Ess 1974: 61-4; Zakeri 1995: 325-6. As Kevin 
van Bladel informs me, Susan is probably the Middle Persian name Sosan(s), derived 
from the Avestan Saosyant (Justi 1895: 284a), the name of the future Zoroastrian saviour. 
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It is therefore somewhat unexpected to find a Christian bearing this name. On the name 
Sasnoye see Justi 1895: 291b. It is perhaps not altogether impossible that Sasnoye and 
Susan are one and the same individual. 

( 10 ) But cf. the famous hadlth which compares the Qadariyya to the 'Magians of this 
community' (van Ess 1975b: 137-48; cf. Stroumsa and Stroumsa 1988: 54-5). 

( n ) The Greek term for free will, to autexousion, is better translated as 'sovereignty over 
oneself', i.e. the power to determine one's own actions. In Syriac, this term is sometimes 
rendered as m e shall e tut (or shallltut) b-yata (thus in Jacob of Edessa, see Cook 1981: 149 
and 217 n. 49). Cf. al-Ghazah's expression la hukm lahu fi nafsihi (al-Ghazall, Ihya’, Book 
35, shatr 1, bayan 2, 4: 345), which is used precisely in the sense of 'having no 
sovereignty over oneself,' i.e. having no free will. 

( 12 ) On the other hand, the biased nature of these reports does not necessarily make 
them factually untrue. See also Tannous 2010: 555 n. 1344, who points out that it is, in 
fact, guite unusual for Islamic heresiographers to characterize a teaching as being 
Christian in origin; Tannous thus tends to regard these reports as credible. 

( 13 ) Tannous cites evidence that George of the Arab Tribes engaged in a debate with 
Pagan Arabs who were adherents of astral determinism. He calls these Arabs hanpe 
(Pagans), a term used by Syriac Christian authors from the first/seventh century on also 
for the Muslims. The Syriac practice of referring to Muslims as hanpe is not fully 
accounted for by the Muslim self-designation hanlf; after all, one also needs to explain 
why Syriac-speakers associated Muslims with Pagans. Could it be that from the Syriac 
Christian perspective, Muslims were hanpe (Pagans), among other things, on account of 
their predestinarian views? 

( 14 ) Interestingly, the same verse is cited in the Disputation between a Saracen and a 
Christian, yet its author (Theodore Abu Qurra?) takes the predestinarian sting out by 
claiming that the 'womb' is the womb of baptism (Sahas 1972: 146-7)! 

( 15 ) Sabine Schmidtke kindly informs me that a fourth manuscript of the Qadarite Epistle 
has now been discovered in a private library in Yemen. 

( 16 ) Another possible allusion to a hadlth is the phrase jarat (or jaffat) al-aqlam bi-ma and 
laq m (ed. Mourad 2006: 291); cf. the hadlth recorded in al-Bukhari's Sahlh, Kitab al-nikah: 
yd Aba Hurayra, Jaffa l-qalam bi-ma anta laq m . 

( 17 ) Compare the way both texts treat the issue of the child of adultery (Mourad 2006: 
234-5 and Sahas 1972: 144-5). 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This article discusses the briefly significant Qadariyya movement during the Umayyad 
period, with an emphasis on how the movement and its adherents were treated in later 
sources. The article examines the doctrine of human free will advocated by the 
Qadariyya, exploring the impetus behind their theological viewpoints and the doctrinal 
complications that accompanied human free will. It also addresses the debate about the 
origins of both the doctrine and the movement, and the significance of accusations of 
Christian roots. The article discusses the views ascribed to prominent Qadari leaders, 
including Ma'bad al-Juhani and Ghaylan al-Dimashql, as well as the systematic 
persecution of the Qadariyya, led by al-Awza‘1. It also examines the politicization of the 
Qadariyya and their entanglement with Yazid (III) b. al-Walid's rebellion during the third 
fitna. Finally, the article addresses the eclipse of the Qadariyya by the Mu'tazilites. 

Keywords: Ma'bad al-Juhani, Ghaylan al-Dimashql, Yazid (III) b. al-Walld, Al-Awza‘1, Mu'tazila, Third fitna. Human 
free will, Qadariyya 


the Qadariyya were one of the earliest identifiable theological movements in Islam. The 
movement was short-lived and most of those identified with it lived during the Marwanid 
period (64/684-132/750). At times, Umayyad authorities tolerated (and possibly 
embraced) Qadari views, while at other times they viewed the Qadariyya as heretics and 
even as a threat to the regime itself. Eventually, the movement's theological views 
became entangled with attitudes of political dissent, inspiring more intense persecution 
from the Umayyads and causing the Qadariyya to adopt a more militant stance. Their 
direct involvement in the third fitna (126/744-130/747) inextricably linked the movement 
to a particular political faction, led by Yazid b. al-Walld (d. 126/744). The defeat of Yazld's 
successors ultimately led to the decline of the Qadariyya. However, many of their views 
re-emerged as tenets of the Mu'tazilites, who thrived during the early ‘Abbasid era. 
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Sources for reconstructing both the theological views of the Qadariyya and the political 
and scholarly activities of principal Qadarl leaders are sparse and at times problematic. 
With the exception, perhaps, of the documents discussed in the previous chapter 
(Chapter 1), there are no extant Qadarl sources. There are no known Qadarl creeds or 
theological treatises, and none of the letters ascribed to Qadarl authorities has survived 
either. 

Conseguently, it is necessary to rely on anti-Qadari sources to glean the doctrines of the 
movement. Several sources are useful in this regard, though their biases must be 
acknowledged. The Kitab al-Qadar by al-Firyabi (d. 301/913) describes Qadarl views 
extensively in order to refute them. In addition, many of the standard hadith collections 
have sections on qadar, which mostly contain hadith undermining Qadarl views. The 
heresiographical literature also preserves descriptions of Qadarl beliefs, though again in 
a context devoted to their condemnation. Finally, biographical sources include 
discussions of notable Qadarl leaders and often include descriptions of their views. These 
sources are somewhat problematic, however, because of their late provenance and 
because, as will be demonstrated, the biographical record was sometimes manipulated to 
sanitize particular scholars who may have been associated with the movement. 

( P . 45 ) Keeping in mind the limitations imposed by the available sources, the remainder 
of this chapter will provide a description of Qadarl theological doctrines, followed by a 
discussion of the views and activities of several prominent Qadarl leaders, along with an 
explanation of the changing nature of the Qadarl movement and of the reasons for its 
prompt disappearance from the theological stage. 

While Qadarl leaders produced no clear expositions of their views, the core tenets of the 
movement are relatively straightforward. The Qadaris held that humans are responsible 
for their actions, that God does not predetermine all human choices, and that humans 
have some form of free will. The term Qadariyya reflects this, deriving from the 
movement's assertion that humans possess qadar, the ability to decide or determine their 
actions. The application of the term qadaris itself potentially confusing, since Qur’anic 
and other references suggest that qadar rested with God rather than with humans, 
implying a predestinarian doctrine instead. Despite the potential ambiguity about who 
possesses qadar, it is clear that the Qadariyya advocated for human volition, at least in 
regard to sinful behaviour. 

The impetus for the Qadarl position that humans have free will was their determination 
that evil could not come from God. Conseguently, humans' evil deeds must derive from 
some other source, namely their own volition. While later Mu'tazilite thinkers argued in 
increasingly sophisticated ways about whether human responsibility for sin implied that 
humans actually created their acts, potentially compromising the exclusivity of God's 
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creative power, the Qadarls' discussion was generally more rudimentary, emphasizing 
simply that humans were responsible for their sins. There was some disagreement about 
whether human volition also produced meritorious deeds, or whether such deeds came 
from God. However, this discussion appears rarely and may have been a later accretion, 
complicating the simpler doctrinal position the Qadariyya advocated. There is no 
evidence that the Qadariyya engaged in a thorough contemplation of the implications of 
human free will for divine power. Given the paucity of available sources, it is possible that 
such discussions took place in now lost sources. Extant sources, however, focus more on 
the moral demand for accountability for sin. 

Aside from their assertion of human volition, there appears to be no other unifying 
doctrine shared by those labelled as Qadariyya. Practically nothing is preserved about 
Qadari views on issues such as the divine attributes, the nature of the afterlife, or even 
about how God will judge humans for the sins for which the Qadarls declare them 
responsible. The Qadariyya category itself does not appear as a major heading in the 
heresiographical sources. Instead, Qadarls are subsumed under other categories, based 
on their views on issues such as irja’, the deferment of judgement of sinners (al-Ash'arl, 
Maqalat, 132-41, 154; al-Baghdadl, Farq, 202-30). The marginality of the Qadariyya in 
these sources raises a number of guestions, some of which will be addressed in this 
chapter. In particular, one must ask how significant the Qadarls were if they did not merit 
the same attention as other early theological movements such as the Khawarij, ‘Alids, and 
Murji’a. Theologically, were they a distinct sectarian movement or were views on qadar 
minor variations within other sects? Also, why do the Qadarls appear more prominently 
( P . 46) in the historical and biographical sources than in theological texts? Were they 
merely a political movement clothed in theological garb? 

One of the difficulties in assessing the Qadariyya stems from the lack of clear leadership 
or coherent organization in the movement. As the discussion herein will illustrate, a 
number of Qadari leaders were later subsumed by other movements, especially the 
Mu'tazilites. Other Qadari leaders were condemned and isolated in both the historical 
and theological sources after their association with the events of the third fitna. Religious 
movements that lack compelling, charismatic leadership and whose legacy is tainted by 
failure do not fare well in later sources. As a result, details of Qadari doctrine and the 
extent of its following are elusive in the extant sources. 

The debate over human free will in early Islam has attracted modern scholarly attention. 
Much of this attention has focused on the guestion of origins. Some modern works 
emphasize the contrast between Qadari views and traditional Arab fatalism or ancient 
Iranian notions of time, which were more cyclical (Watt 1973: 88-9). More often, modern 
scholars, to some extent following medieval Arabic sources, have emphasized the 
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influence Christian theological debates, particularly within the Syrian church, wielded 
over early Islamic thought. 

While the guestion of origins and influences is interesting, it ultimately distracts from the 
basic doctrinal problem the Qadarls tried to address. Early Muslims faced the same 
theological dilemma that confronts all monotheistic faiths, namely the need to reconcile 
divine omnipotence with the reality of human sinfulness and evil. Answers to this 
dilemma are elusive, since they generally reguire that either God's goodness or 
omnipotence be compromised. In this regard, the struggle over human free will was 
neither unigue to Islam nor derived from earlier faiths. It was a struggle inherent to 
monotheism. As the following discussion of individual Qadarl thinkers will demonstrate, 
efforts by Muslim scholars to ascribe Christian origins to the Qadariyya were more 
polemical than theological. 

The purported originator of the Qadarl movement was Ma'bad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ukaym al- 
Juhanl (Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 8: 280; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh, 59: 312-26; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib, 28: 
244-9). Ma'bad was a well-reputed Basran muhaddith whose father was a Companion of 
the Prophet who resided in Kufa. The sources offer no explanation for Ma'bad's migration 
from Kufa to Basra. Perhaps his father's advocacy for ‘Uthman made Kufa untenable 
during and after the first fitna. The sources do not, however, explicitly describe any flight 
from Kufa by Ma'bad's father (al-Mizzi, Tahdhib, 15: 218). 

In Basra, Ma'bad became a respected member of the Umayyad elite. He served the 
regime in a variety of trusted capacities. Some reports indicate that Ma'bad played a 
small role in the negotiations during the arbitration after Siffln, suggesting that he was 
not entirely anathematized by the Kufans. He also served as an ambassador to the 
Byzantine emperor and tutored the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik's son Sa‘Id (Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh, 
59: 312-16). His fortunes eventually waned and sometime around 80/699 he was 
executed, most likely by al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, the governor of the East, but possibly by ‘Abd 
al-Malik himself (Judd 2011: 6). 

( P . 47 ) The reason for Ma'bad's fall from grace has been the subject of scholarly debate. 
The historical sources include a variety of condemnations of his Qadarl beliefs, but also 
include at least one report suggesting that he participated in Ibn al-Ash‘ath's failed 
revolt. Josef van Ess has argued that Ma'bad's involvement in the revolt was the reason 
for his execution (van Ess 1974: 75-7). However, the majority of the evidence suggests 
that Ma'bad's real offence was doctrinal rather than revolutionary (Judd 2011: 5-6). 

Information on Ma'bad's doctrinal positions is relatively sparse. The sources universally 
agree that he was a Qadarl and that he actively preached the doctrine. Further details 
about his beliefs are not reported. Instead, he is typically described as 'the first to speak 
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about qadar in Basra' ( awwal man takallama fi l-qadar bi-l-Basra ) (Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 8: 
280). The sources offer no further nuance about his views, nor do they even explain what 
Ma'bad actually said about qadar. One report does offer a small but significant detail. Al- 
Baladhuri (d. 297/892) reports that Ma'bad defended his Qadari views by arguing that 
God did not will ‘Uthman's death, implying that those who killed ‘Uthman had disobeyed 
God, or at least acted with independence from God's decree (al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 2: 256). 
While this application of Qadari doctrine is not widely reported, it does illustrate one 
avenue the Qadarls could use to insulate themselves from accusations of political 
disloyalty. 

The biographical sources offer considerably more detail about the alleged origin of 
Qadari doctrine. A number of sources emphasize that, while Ma'bad was the first to 
speak of qadar in Basra, he did not invent the doctrine. Instead, he learned it from a 
Christian, sometimes named as Susan or possibly Susnoya. This otherwise unknown 
figure may or may not have converted to Islam. Some sources claim that he converted but 
later apostatized. All of the reports to this effect ultimately originate with al-Awza‘1 (d. 
157/774), who was one of the chief persecutors of the Qadarls. Hence, the report's 
possible polemical nature must be acknowledged. Al-AwzaT's apparent determination to 
marginalize Qadari doctrine by asserting its Christian origin stands in contrast to other 
reports emphasizing his ecumenical attitude later in life. This is a topic that merits 
further investigation. 

Reports about the origins of the Qadariyya are especially important for understanding 
their treatment in historiographical sources. The fact that these reports are more 
prevalent than descriptions of Ma'bad's actual beliefs reflects the focus of later scholars 
on the guestion of origins. Reports describing Ma'bad as the first to speak of qadar in 
Basra must be considered in the context of biographies of other Basran religious leaders. 
In particular, al-Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728) was accused of being a Qadari and his risala, 
discussed in the previous chapter (Chapter 1), has been treated in some circumstances as 
a Qadari text. By labelling Ma'bad as the 'first' to speak of qadar in Basra, the 
biographical sources not only explain who originated the doctrine, but also emphasize 
that al-Hasan did not. This widely cited detail in Ma'bad's biography is an element of the 
efforts to cleanse al-Hasan from association with the Qadarls. Reports in which al-Hasan 
accused Ma'bad of some unspecified error and disassociated himself from Ma'bad serve a 
similar function (Judd 2011: 5). 

( P . 48) The emphasis placed on the alleged Christian origin of the doctrine is also 
polemically important. The reports of Susan teaching Ma'bad his heretical views suggest 
that those doctrines were Christian, thus placing them outside Islam. Some reports 
explicitly state that Ma'bad taught Christian ideas ( yaqulu bi-qawl al-nasara) (Ibn ‘Asakir, 
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Tarlkh, 59: 322). This emphasis on Christian origins is particularly important in the 
context of ‘Abd al-Malik's reign. It was during this period that basic Islamic beliefs began 
to coalesce and to distinguish themselves from other monotheistic traditions (Donner 
2010: 195ff.). Labelling Qadari views as Christian in origin served to separate them from 
Islam and to solidify the association between Islam and predestinarian doctrines. It is 
also significant that many of these reports originate with al-Awza‘1, who was one of the 
Qadaris' fiercest opponents. Other reports were circulated by Muslim b. Yasar, who was a 
foster brother to ‘Abd al-Malik (al-MizzI, Tahdhib, 27: 555). Historiographically, then, the 
sources suggest that staunch predestinarians and supporters of ‘Abd al-Malik's religious 
reforms attempted to isolate Ma'bad and his Qadari views from the mainstream of Islamic 
thought by associating the Qadariyya with Christianity. 

The isolation of Ma'bad is also a crucial element in the isolation of his most famous pupil, 
Ghaylan al-Dimashgl. Although it is not clear when and where they encountered each 
other, al-Awza‘1 describes Ma'bad as Ghaylan's teacher, an assertion that later sources 
universally accept (Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarlkh, 48: 192). The cryptic data on Ma'bad's views 
make it difficult to determine the extent of his influence over Ghaylan's doctrines. 
However, the connection between Ma'bad and Ghaylan was an important element of later 
Muslim interpretations of the Qadariyya. 

Details of Ghaylan's biography are scarce. Unlike Ma'bad, neither his parents nor even 
his ethnic background can be confidently identified. He was likely a non-Arab mawla, 
perhaps the son of a freed slave of ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, though his place of birth is 
unknown. Some sources identify him as al-Qibtl, implying Coptic origins. However, no 
further exploration of this possibility survives in the sources. Details of his youth are non¬ 
existent. 

As an adult, Ghaylan enjoyed both respect and position in the Umayyad bureaucracy. 
Several reports indicate that he served as the director of the mint at Damascus for ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 99/717-101/720). This was obviously not an entry-level position. 
Ghaylan's employment in this capacity suggests that he had both managerial and 
technical expertise. It is even possible, depending on how long he worked in the mint 
before becoming its director, that Ghaylan was one of the unnamed mint workers who 
implemented ‘Abd al-Malik's ambitious currency reforms decades earlier. At the very 
least, his service in such a sensitive and important position illustrates that he had gained 
‘Umar's trust. Ghaylan apparently lost that trust when he began to preach his Qadari 
beliefs openly. Several reports describe ‘Umar confronting him, correcting him, and 
threatening punishment if he fell into error again (van Ess 1977: 190 ff). It is possible 
that later sources exaggerate this rift in order to disassociate ‘Umar from the Qadariyya 
(Judd 1999: 169-70). 
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Later in life, Ghaylan served in the army in Armenia, under the command of Marwan b. 
Muhammad. The nature and length of his service there are not clear. Nor (p- 49) do the 
sources offer a clear explanation for his transfer to the frontier. It is possible that he went 
there to fulfil his religious duty of jihad, but it is also possible that his rupture with ‘Umar 
b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz was sufficiently severe that he sought geographical distance from 
Damascus. Eventually, he alienated Marwan as well and returned to Damascus where he 
was prosecuted and executed for his Qadarl beliefs. Details of Ghaylan's trial and 
execution vary in the sources. There is even some disagreement regarding which caliph 
ordered Ghaylan's interrogation. Some sources place his execution in the context of the 
rift between him and ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z, a few suggest he was tried by Yazld b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik, but the most credible accounts place his demise during the long reign of Hisham 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 105/724-125/743) (Judd 1999: 170-2). 

Like Ma'bad, Ghaylan was executed for his Qadarl beliefs. Both the biographical and 
heresiographical sources offer more details regarding Ghaylan's views. This may be a 
product of his more extensive scholarly output. He was rumoured to have written 
hundreds of risalas, though none of them has survived and their size and content are 
unknown (Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, 171). The mere assertion that Ghaylan wrote so much 
about his beliefs is significant. It suggests that he was intent on both propagating and 
explicating Qadarl views and that his writings had an audience of followers or potential 
followers. The historical sources do indicate that Ghaylan had a cadre of loyal followers. 
For instance, al-Tabari (d. 310/923) reports that Hisham exiled a group of the Qadariyya 
to Dahlak, presumably after Ghaylan's execution (al-Tabari, Tarikh, 2: 1777). 

Accounts describing Ghaylan's beliefs do not appear to draw explicitly from his alleged 
written record. There is no evidence of any effort to refute Ghaylan's writings either. This 
omission, of course, raises some doubt about the extent and circulation of Ghaylan's 
written works. Instead, most of what is known about Ghaylan's views is derived from 
simple assertions about his beliefs in the heresiographical sources and from accounts of 
his trial and execution. 

Heresiographical sources present Ghaylan's Qadarl doctrines as elements of a more 
sophisticated and complete set of beliefs. They generally classify Ghaylan under the 
broad category of the Murji’ites, whose principal belief was that judgement of sinners' 
fate must be deferred to God. Some sources add that Ghaylan believed that faith was a 
secondary rather than innate knowledge of God and that he held that a non-Qurayshi 
could be the Imam. The inclusion of these additional facets of his beliefs suggests that 
Ghaylan had devised a more comprehensive creed, in contrast to his teacher Ma'bad. 
However, details of the Qadarl aspects of his beliefs are still guite limited. The 
heresiographical sources provide details about Ghaylan's other beliefs, but at best simply 
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point out that he considered sin to derive from human volition and good deeds to be 
willed by God. The heresiographers' lack of attention to Ghaylan's Qadari views is 
striking, given the efforts they devoted to explaining distinctions between later 
Mu'tazilite thinkers on the subject of human free will. In these sources, Ghaylan's Qadari 
beliefs are clearly less conseguential than his views on other topics. This stands in stark 
contrast to the historical and biographical sources, which focus instead on Ghaylan as a 
Qadari while ignoring his affiliation with the Murji’a. 

(p. so) Historical and biographical sources pay more attention to Ghaylan's Qadari 
beliefs, but still offer frustratingly few details. The most informative reports describe 
Ghaylan's interrogation just before his execution. Unfortunately, the guestioning does not 
lead to careful explications of the minutiae of Qadari doctrines. Instead, most reports of 
his interrogation focus on basic doctrinal issues, sometimes resorting to tropes in lieu of 
more thorough analysis. For instance, several reports include guestions about whether 
God willed that Adam eat the forbidden fruit. While this example captures the difficulty of 
reconciling divine omnipotence with human sin, it lacks theological sophistication and 
offers little insight into the nuances of Ghaylan's beliefs. 

These sources focus more on the origins of Ghaylan's Qadari views than on the doctrines 
themselves. Ghaylan's link to his teacher Ma'bad implicitly connects his views with 
Ma'bad's Christian/apostate mentor Susan. Labelling Ghaylan as 'al-Qibtl' accomplishes 
the same objective by suggesting that Ghaylan as well as his ideas had Christian origins. 
Other reports assert a Christian provenance for Ghaylan's views more explicitly. For 
instance, Ibn ‘Asakir's (d. 571/1175) biography of Ghaylan includes a prophetic hadith 
referring to the Qadarls as the 'Christians and Magians of the community' (Ibn ‘Asakir, 
Tarikh, 48: 203). Historians and biographers typically treated Qadari views as outside 
influences that seeped into Islam, usually from Christian sources. 

Modern scholarship has, to some extent, followed this trend. For instance, early Western 
discussions of Ghaylan by A. Guillaume, A. von Kremer, and others suggested that he and 
the Qadariyya were influenced by their Christian contemporaries, especially John of 
Damascus (Guillaume 1924: 47-50; von Kremer 1873: 7). Later scholars, especiallyj. van 
Ess, have been sceptical about any direct influence John and others may have exercised 
over the Qadariyya or early Islamic doctrine in general. It is, however, still important to 
note the efforts evident in the biographical literature to connect Ghaylan and the 
Qadariyya to Christianity. It is also important to ponder why the heresiographical sources 
do not treat the Qadariyya as a prominent movement or explicate their beliefs with any 
thoroughness at all. 

Both of these peculiarities in the treatment of the Qadariyya were in part products of the 
politicization of the Qadariyya that occurred under the leadership of Ghaylan. Whether 
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the Qadarls were politically disruptive from the beginning is difficult to determine. It 
does, however, appear that by the time of Ghaylan the Qadarls had become entangled in 
politics. During his time in Armenia, Ghaylan and his followers seem to have begun more 
active dissent against the Umayyads. While details of their activities are sparse and there 
is no evidence of any efforts to foment open rebellion, Ghaylan and his followers were 
described as passing like a wave through the army (Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarikh, 48: 204). Their 
activities in Armenia may explain in part the extreme enmity that Marwan b. Muhammad 
displayed toward them in some reports (Judd 2005: 220-2). The fact that Hisham exiled 
Ghaylan's followers after his execution suggests that they, unlike earlier Qadarl disciples, 
were seen as a potential threat to the regime. Whether these reports are accurate, or 
whether they were devised to show that Hisham and Marwan foresaw the political threat 
the Qadarls would pose is perhaps impossible to determine. 

( P . si) it is, however, guite clear that the Qadarls became inextricably entangled in 
politics shortly after Ghaylan's execution. Yazid b. al-Walid, who led the uprising that 
began the third fitna and precipitated the demise of the Umayyad dynasty, embraced 
Qadarl doctrine as a key part of his public platform. While he does not appear to have 
been a prominent leader of the Qadarl movement prior to the turmoil surrounding the 
brief reign of his predecessor al-Walid b. Yazid, many of the members of his inner circle 
were well-known Qadarls. Their triumph was, however, short-lived. Even before their 
defeat at the hands of Marwan b. Muhammad, Yazid had apparently begun to renege on 
aspects of the Qadarl agenda. 

It is not surprising that the Qadariyya became a political movement. The core tenet of 
their beliefs, namely their insistence on human responsibility for sin, has obvious political 
implications. It is unclear whether Umayyad recognition of these implications contributed 
to their earlier persecution of leaders like Ma'bad and Ghaylan. By the time of the third 
fitna, the demand that political leaders take responsibility for their sins had become a 
rallying cry for the Qadarls and others who were distressed by the debauchery of the 
Umayyad inner circle. 

Umayyad state doctrine held, at least implicitly, that the caliph's actions were God's will 
and that the caliph, as God's chosen representative, should expect absolute obedience. 
This position was explicated in the khalifat Allah doctrine, which Umayyad rulers worked 
to propagate (Crone and Hinds 1986: 24-42). In its most extreme interpretation, the 
khalifat Allah doctrine permitted no dissent whatsoever, since even the most apparently 
heinous deeds committed by the caliph were God's will. By contrast, Qadarl doctrine 
separated evil deeds from God, placing responsibility for these deeds on human actors. 
The Qadarl position made dissent against sinful rulers possible and even, perhaps, 
mandatory for pious Muslims. The political ramifications of this doctrine are obvious. 
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The transition to open dissent against the Umayyads also had doctrinal implications for 
the Qadariyya. Specifically, their association with the Murji’ite doctrine of deferring 
judgement of sinners to God was incompatible with accusations of sinful behaviour 
toward the Umayyad rulers. Murji’ite thinkers did debate about what constituted a grave 
sin, an offence severe enough to cast doubt on one's status as a Muslim. They were guite 
hesitant, however, to condemn individuals for specific sinful actions, preferring instead to 
defer such judgement to God. 

The Qadaris involved in Yazid's movement showed no such hesitation. Instead, they 
openly condemned unjust political rulers and called for their removal from power. Their 
actions in the third fitna appear to be more akin to the Khawarij, who combined their 
insistence on human responsibility for sin with a harshly judgemental attitude toward 
those who committed major sins. Perhaps this distinction explains in part why those 
involved in Yazid's revolt are labelled as Qadaris, while the Murji’ites are invisible in the 
historical sources for the period. 

These more activist Qadaris did, however, play a crucial role in the fall of al-Walld b. 
Yazid. Al-Walld had taken the Umayyad doctrine of predestination to its extreme, arguing 
that, as God's chosen ruler, he had absolute licence to act as he pleased. His (p- 52 ) 
actions, no matter how apparently depraved, were God's will for him and for the 
community (Judd 2008: 443ff.). Qadari doctrine had tremendous utility for challenging 
this position. The Qadaris argued that al-Walld was responsible for his acts and 
accountable to God and to the community for them. 

Portions of Yazid's public speeches make clear that he embraced the Qadari position and 
also sought to use Qadari demands for accountability as a rallying point for opposition to 
al-Walld. Upon attaining power, however, Yazid appears to have softened his position and 
began to act in a more autocratic fashion. Whether Yazid was sincere in his affirmation of 
Qadari doctrine or whether he joined with them as an act of cynical expedience is 
impossible to know. The historical sources offer vague evidence to support either 
possibility. 

For the Qadari movement itself, however, this foray into caliphal politics was 
transformational. Their vaguely defined belief in human responsibility for sin evolved into 
a call for accountability in government and for a radically different religious foundation 
for the caliphate. Ultimately, their doctrine was used to justify political violence against 
the sitting ruler, who claimed divinely mandated authority. This embrace of political 
activism ultimately led to the demise of the Qadariyya. Those Qadari figures who survived 
the ‘Abbasid revolution, scholars like Thawr b. Yazid (d. c.150/767), were ostracized and 
marginalized as a conseguence of their association with the Qadariyya. The ideas 
espoused by the Qadaris had more resilience and resurfaced as part of more 
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comprehensive and sophisticated Mu'tazilite doctrines. However, the Qadan origins of 
these ideas were obscured. 

Historiographically, the Qadari association with Yazld and the third fitna also had an 
impact on how earlier Qadarls were remembered. While it would be easy simply to 
assume that the persecution of the Qadarls by earlier Umayyad caliphs, namely ‘Abd al- 
Malik and Hisham, reflected their recognition of the political threat the Qadarls could 
pose, it is important to consider whether that political threat has been projected 
backward by later writers whose images of the Qadarls were shaped by the historical 
memory of their involvement in the third fitna. While the evidence is insufficient to draw 
definitive conclusions, it is worth asking whether Qadari leaders like Ma'bad, whose 
followers largely disappeared after his execution, really presented any sort of political 
threat to the Umayyad caliph. Similarly, Ghaylan's followers do not appear to have 
revolted before or after his execution and, by all indications, accepted their exile to 
Dahlak without resistance. This is not the reaction one would expect from a truly 
revolutionary political movement. It is important, therefore, not to dismiss entirely the 
possibility that the early Qadarls were properly labelled as guietist Murji’ites and that 
allusions to their political resistance could be later accretions. 

The connection between the Qadarls and the third fitna also has significant implications 
for later historiographical treatments of the Mu'tazilites. While some Mu'tazilite tabaqat 
works do include references to Ghaylan and other Umayyad-era Qadarls, for the most 
part links between the Qadarls and the early Mu'tazilites are minimized in the sources 
(‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl, 231). Despite their similar beliefs about human free will, 
connections between the two movements are rare in the historical and biographical 
(p. 53 ) sources. This may stem in part from the extensive historiographical effort made to 
cleanse al-Hasan al-Basrl, whose pupils originated the Mu'tazilites, from any association 
with Ma'bad and other Qadari figures (Judd 1999: 164-6). It may also stem from the 
simple fact that later Mu'tazilite scholars did not want to associate their movement with 
failed Umayyad-era dissenters. As in other aspects of ‘Abbasid-era historiography, the 
sources on the Mu'tazilites tried to avoid signs of continuity between Umayyad and 
‘Abbasid times, especially in terms of religious doctrine. One cannot dismiss the 
possibility that the Mu'tazilites really were simply a continuation of the Qadarls. 

Their political involvement during the third fitna had a significant impact on how the 
Qadarls were remembered. Their militancy may have been projected back to earlier times 
in an effort to illustrate their continuity. Their influence on later movements was likely 
downplayed in an effort by later leaders to distance themselves from the failure of the 
Qadari attempt to take control of the political realm and to reform the Umayyads. 
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The Qadariyya were a short-lived theological phenomenon. They endured only a few 
decades, from the initial preaching of Ma'bad in the late 70s/690s to the failure of the 
Qadari caliph Yazld b. al-Walld in the 120s/740s. During this fifty-year history, the 
Qadariyya produced little to explain their doctrines and do not appear to have been major 
theological actors. Their political activities are better documented and overshadow their 
other accomplishments. At the same time, there appears to have been a concerted effort 
to distance the Qadaris from mainstream Islam by emphasizing the alleged Christian 
origins of their views. Unfortunately, their association with particular political actors has 
tainted their image in the historical record, making it difficult to ascertain the extent of 
their following or the influence of their doctrines on later Muslim theology. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

The chapter is a first step on the way to classify the earliest Muslim theologians 
according to their position and role in the history of natural theology and philosophy. It 
argues that Jahm b. Safwan and Dirar b. 'Amr represent an empiristic theory according to 
which the sensible reality outside the mind corresponds one-to-one to the perception 
inside the human mind. God's creation is by composition of bundles of properties; man's 
knowledge is by decomposition of the property bundles into their parts by means of 
perception. The perceptions of substantial and qualitative change supply the empirical 
data by which the intuition of God as the cause of all generation, corruption, and change 
in corporeal things happens. They refuse a principle of form and essence in things as well 
as natural causes and powers of generation and alteration in the created cosmos. 

Keywords: Jahm b. Safwan, Dirar b. ‘Amr, Gregory of Nyssa, thing, property, characteristic, composition, 
generation, corruption, change, corporeality, inseparable and separable accidents 


jahm b. Safwan and Dirar b. 'Amr rank among the first Muslim scholars to deal with issues 
pertaining to philosophy of nature, ontology, and epistemology. Jahm lived and taught in 
North-Eastern Iran, and it may well be that he never left the territory of Khurasan (Ibn 
Hanbal, Radd, 19.6; Qadi 1426/2005: i. 70-5; van Ess 1991-7: ii. 494). Dirar b. ‘Amr was 
of Kufan origin. In his youth he belonged to the circle of the second generation of the 
Mu'tazilites of Basra, at the age of about 50 to those of Baghdad. Some of his adversaries, 
however, saw in him a 'Jahmite', despite the fact that Dirar never met Jahm and attacked 
Jahm's doctrine in one of his writings (van Ess 1979: 28; 1991-7: iii. 32f., 35; v. 229, no. 
19). This chapter focuses on main issues and key concepts of Jahm's and Dinar's doctrines 
and on similarities in respect of which an adversary like al-Nazzam (d. before 232/847) 
saw an intellectual kinship between them. 
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With the exception of a K. al-Tahrish (Dirar b. ‘Amr, Tahrish ) roughly outlined by Hasan 
Ansar! and attributed by him to Dirar b. ‘Amr (Ansar! 2004-5; 2007: 23-4; van Ess 2010: 
132-40; Schock forthcoming), no writings of Jahm or Dirar are extant. The doxographical 
accounts we rely on condense their doctrines into a few sentences which expose physical, 
epistemological, and theological theories. The accounts revolve around origination and 
corruption of the corporeal, changes observed in sensible objects, the guestion of causal 
efficacy and the distinction between the perception, description, and knowledge of 
composite, generated things and the intuition of the incomposite, ingenerate God. In the 
following, the doctrines of Jahm and Dirar will be treated in two separate sections on the 
basis of a choice of representative passages from doxographical accounts on their theses. 
A third section summarizes the theses and draws conclusions regarding the origins and 
goals of Jahm's and Dirar's theories. 


(p. 56) I Jahm b. Safwan and the 'Jahmiyya 7 

Jahm b. Safwan is the first Muslim 'theologian' in the full and proper sense. His theology 
is part of his empiricism grounded in Aristotle's theory of knowledge (‘iZm) explained in 
the Posterior Analytics (see ss. I(d)-(f)). With him starts the conflict between Muslim 
natural theology and a literalistic reading of the Qur’anic predicates and attributes of 
God. In Muslim sources Jahm and later religious scholars who were associated with his 
theses and labelled by adversaries as 'Jahmiyya' are opposed to both extremes of the 
spectrum of medieval Muslim religious parties. On one side of the spectrum are a 
notoriously subliterate and aggressive mob (Hashwiyya) and anthropomorphists, i.e. 
those maintaining that God is like other things (Mushabbiha), who both advocated an 
ignorant non-reflective reading of the Qur’an, as well as Hanbalites and neo-Hanbalites 
who refuse natural theology and have been advocating from the earliest time until today 
a literalistic reading (Halkin 1934: 12-28). Hanbalites and neo-Hanbalites react 
extremely hostilely to Jahm's doctrines, and call him an enemy of God who led astray or 
at least negatively and dangerously influenced many of the Hanafites, Mu'tazills, Zaydls, 
Shi'is, Ash'arites, and Maturidites, seeing in all who share Jahm's views heretics and 
unbelievers who must be battled (e.g. Ibn Hanbal, Radd, 19.6; 20.8-9; Qad! 1426/2005: i. 
9f.). On the opposite side of the spectrum of Muslim theology the so-called Jahmiyya is 
confronted with arguments of the Mu'tazilites, the strongest party of philosophically 
educated early Muslims. 

Despite their opposition to each other, all Muslim parties agree that Jahm is the first or 
among the first who introduced the principle of intellect Vaql) and the method of 
reasoning to derive opinions from propositions ( ra’y ) in Islam. Hanbalites and neo- 
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Hanbalites say that he drew on the principles of pagan Greek philosophy which he 
borrowed from Hellenistic philosophers ( al-falasifa ), Christian heretics, and Jews (e.g. 
QadI 1426/2005: i. 9f., 141 f.)- However, they are not precise and do not specify from 
which persons, schools, or strands of thinking Jahm and the Jahmites borrowed their 
theses and arguments. 

Richard Frank argued that Jahm's 'system manifests itself ... as clearly and 
unambiguously neoplatonic in structure and content' (Frank 1965: 396) and based his 
argument on parallels between Jahm's theses and Plotinus's Enneades, in particular on 
Jahm's distinction between God and 'things' ( ashya ') (Frank 1965: 398, passim). It can 
hardly be denied that Jahm drew on ancient and late-ancient discussions between 
Platonists, Peripatetics, Stoics, and Epicureans on the relationship between the 
incorporeal and the corporeal, the active and the passive (cf. Kupreeva 2003). Jahm's 
physics and ontology are grounded on his basic distinction between the existent 
corporeal ( al-jism al-mawjud) and the incorporeal which is either other than the body 
(ghayr al-jism) or non-existent ( ma‘dum , ma laysa bi-mawjudin). The existent corporeal 
hence is opposed to both, the [existent] incorporeal, i.e. God, and the non-existent non- 
corporeal. Causal efficacy can be assigned to the incorporeal existent only. Hence, 
patiency belongs to the (p- s?) corporeal, agency to the incorporeal. Knowledge is 
grounded on the existent corporeal only, because only this can be an object of perception, 
knowledge, or estimation. These aspects only to some extent are in line with the Middle 
Platonic and Neoplatonic tradition. They contain an anti-Platonic element which is crucial 
for Jahm's epistemology, ontology, and theology. In the Jahmite system there are no 
immaterial existents and causes except God. The Jahmites refused the existence of 
incorporeal composite things and maintained that only one incorporeal incomposite and 
active principle can be proven to exist, namely God who is cause of all things which is 
itself uncaused and necessarily exists, given that the corporeal things which come to be 
and pass away and change their states of being are real existent things. The epistemology 
of the Jahmites, including their theory that the certainty that there is a cause correlated 
to every alteration happens by intuition, is empiricist, based on the distinction between 
concept formation by characteristics ( sifat ) abstracted from sensible things on the one 
hand and by the intuition that there must be a cause of their existence on the other hand 
(cf. ss. 1(a), (d)-(e)). They refuse incorporeal objects of God's knowledge, which entails 
the refusal of the interpretation of the Platonic ideas as thoughts of God. 

Some years before Frank wrote his article on Jahm's dependence on Neoplatonism Harry 
Wolfson had published a series of articles on the Middle Platonic, Neoplatonic, Patristic, 
and Muslim theories on divine attributes (Wolfson 1952; 1956; 1957; 1959). According to 
Wolfson the problem of the divine attributes in Muslim dialectical theology ( kalam ) 
'originated under the influence of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity', and it 'has a 
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twofold aspect, an ontological and a semantic'. Wolfson claims that 'a third aspect, a 
logical, was introduced later by those who are called philosophers as distinguished from 
those known as Mutakallimun' (Wolfson 1959: 73). Wolfson then guotes a selection of 
doxographic accounts on Jahm's doctrine and concludes: 'Jahm was thus the first to 
introduce into Arabic philosophy the semantic aspect of the problem and to offer the 
active interpretation, already established by Philo, Albinus, 1 Plotinus, and the Church 
Fathers' (Wolfson 1959: 75). 

The present chapter argues that these claims are untenable. The arguments of Jahm and 
the Jahmites are at odds with the Church Fathers and there are clear indications that 
they have their origin in Christian Trinitarian debates in which the Arian party argued on 
a logical basis against the godhead of the Son. The issue in guestion in the inter-Muslim 
debates on the attributes ( sifat ) of God is not 'whether terms predicated of God in the 
Koran, such as living and knowing and powerful, imply the existence in God of life and 
knowledge and power as real incorporeal beings ... ' (paceWolfson 1959: 73b), nor is it 
the guestion whether the attributes (sifat) are 'real' things in God. The contentious point 
rather is whether the Qur’anic attributes indicate that something is logically predicated of 
God, and if they do, how. Jahm and the Jahmites do not argue that the attributes are not 
things, but that God is not a thing, which does not mean that He is not real, but that 
nothing can be logically predicated of Him and that He cannot be (p- 58) described by 
reference to properties (sifat). Hence according to Jahm and the Jahmites the Qur’anic 
attributes of God do not indicate predication (see ss. 1(a), (d)-(f)). The guestion whether 
something can be logically predicated of the absolutely One or not and whether the One 
can be described by reference to properties is a logical and an ontological issue; the 
guestion whether the Qur’anic attributes and verbs signify logical predications is a 
semantic issue. Arius, Aetius, and in particular the neo-Arian Eunomius of Cyzikus made 
the point that regarding God no predication is possible and that anything said of God 
signifies identity in sense and reference (Schock 2012; 2014). This point disagrees with 
the Church Fathers Wolfson referred to and it is found in the theories of Jahm and the 
Jahmites (cf. s. 1(f)). 

Josef van Ess has collected doxographical accounts on Jahm's doctrine and has provided 
us with a synopsis of the Jahmite theses (van Ess 1991-7: ii. 493-508; v. 212-23). What 
follows in the present chapter is an analysis of a selection of doxographical accounts on 
the doctrine of Jahm and the Jahmites segmented according to its focal theses. These are 
mainly transmitted by hostile sources apart from their original context. The aim here is to 
reconstruct their systematical coherence. 
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(a) Knowledge and Ignorance Refer to Corporeal, Real Existent 
Things Only 

Jahm said: 'God's knowledge is temporally originated ( muhdath ). He has brought 
it into temporal existence ( ahdathahu ) with the result that he knew by it. It is 
something other than God ( ghayru Llah).' According to him it is possible that God 
knows all [particular] things ( ashya’) prior to their existence by a knowledge 
which he brings into existence prior to them. 

But someone reports of him the opposite of this. He claims that he has been told 
that Jahm used to say: 'God knows a thing in the state of its origination (fl hali 
huduthihi). It is absurd that a thing is object of knowledge (malum) and non 
existent (ma‘dum)', because 'thing' (al-shayj according to him is the existent body 
( al-jism al-mawjud). And that which is not existent ( ma laysa bi-mawjudin) is not a 
thing so that knowledge or ignorance of it would be possible ( fa-yulama aw 
yujhala). Then Jahm's opponents forced him to acknowledge [as a conseguence of 
his aforementioned premises] that God has a temporally originated knowledge 
(‘ilm muhdath), because he claimed that God [first] had not been knowing and 
then knew ( kana ghayra ‘alimin thumma ‘alima). Given his premise (‘ala aslihi) 

[that only the existent body can be object of knowledge (malum)] he necessarily 
must say that which he says with regard to knowledge with regard to power and 
life as well [viz. that God's power and life also are temporally originated 
(muhdath)]. 

(al-Ash'arl, Maqalat, 494.10-495.2) 

( P . 59 ) in contrast to hostile Hanball sources al-Ash'arl tries to do justice to Jahm's 
theses and to reconstruct his theses from a neutral point of view. He reports an alleged 
reductio ad absurdum (ilzam [al-hujja]) of three of Jahm's assumptions by adversaries. 
The external form of the narrative does not unambiguously distinguish between Jahm's 
suppositions and the conseguences Jahm's adversaries drew from them. However, by 
comparison with further accounts of Jahm's doctrines it becomes evident that the first 
paragraph of the report refers to the conseguence Jahm's opponents drew from the 
theses assigned to Jahm in the second paragraph, not to Jahm's actual doctrine. Other 
sources unambiguously report that Jahm did not hold that God's knowledge is something 
other than God (ghayru Llah), but just the opposite (see s. 1(d)). The report explains that 
adversaries of Jahm argued that his following suppositions are untenable: 

(1) God knows a thing in the state of its origination (fl hali huduthihi). 

(2) 'Thing' (al-shayj is the existent body (al-jism al-mawjud). 
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(3) What is non-existent is not a thing and not knowable (malum). 

Jahm's opponents argue that from these premises follows: 

(4) God's knowledge is temporally originated ( muhdath ). 

(5) God [first] had not been knowing and then knew. 

These conseguences are inconsistent with the logical postulate that God does not 
undergo substantial or gualitative change (cf. s. 1(b)). 

The point in dispute here is whether and how God knows the world. Does God know 
corporeal, particular things, or intelligible, universal things, or both? Jahm's opponents 
argued that on condition that he refused that God's knowledge refers to immaterial 
objects prior to the existence of material objects, as a conseguence he had to admit that 
God's knowledge depends on material objects like our knowledge. They claimed that 
Jahm had to admit that God's knowledge is empirical, based on induction. Since material 
objects are generated (muhdath), because every composite thing is generated, God's 
knowledge, creative power, and activity would also be generated. This would imply that 
God's state of being changes. Before the generation of the generated He would be 
unknowing and then, at the time of the generation of the generated, His knowledge 
would originate. 

According to Jahm and his adversaries knowledge and ignorance need an object to which 
they refer. Knowledge is always knowledge of a thing (shay’), i.e. the correlative of 
knowledge which must exist together with it (cf. Aristotle, Cat. 7, 6b 4-5; Porphyry, In 
Cat. 112.27; Bodeus 2008: 358). There is no knowledge of that which does not exist (ma 
laysa bi-mawjudin). 

According to Jahm's second supposition, 'existent body' (al-jism al-mawjud) is the 
description of 'thing'. He maintains that besides corporeal things there are no knowables 
(malumat ). What does not exist at some particular time, at some particular place and is 
(p. 60 ) without particular gualities, i.e. what is either non-existent (ma‘dum) or God, is 
indescribable and therefore cannot be object of knowledge and ignorance (cf. ss. I(d)-(f)). 

The guestion is how Jahm's two further suppositions have to be understood. Jahm's 
opponents obviously took the first supposition in the sense of 'God knows a thing at the 
time of its origination' (fi hal huduthihi) and the third supposition in the sense of 'what is 
yet non-existent is not a thing and not knowable' (malum). Their approach is temporal, 
and only from this aspect Jahm's three suppositions lead to the conclusions of the 
opponents in the dispute reported above. Probably they were people who affirmed the 
eternity of the things together with their Creator (yuthbitu qidam al-ashya’ ma‘a bari’iha) 
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and held that God is knowing [the things] from eternity ( lam yazal 'aliman ) (al-Ash'arl, 
Maqalat, 489.2-3; cf. 158.5). They argued on the basis of the contradiction between being 
knowing from eternity and being knowing by origination that Jahm maintained that God's 
knowledge is temporally generated ( muhdath ). But Jahm neither maintained that God is 
knowing from eternity, nor by origination (see ss. 1(d) and (f)). And he probably 
understood the first supposition of the above-guoted report in the sense of 'God knows a 
thing in the condition of its origination' ( fi hali huduthihi), i.e. what it is and how it is when 
it exists, namely which properties belong to it at the time when it exists, without 
reference to past, present, or future. Further, Jahm probably understood the third 
supposition in the sense of 'what never exists—i.e. what did not exist, does not exist, and 
will not exist in extramental reality—is not knowable (malum) and not a thing'. Under 
these conditions Jahm held that God knows all particular things of all times without 
relation to the time of their temporal origination. 

Mu'tazilite opponents of Jahm's doctrine made use of the term 'thing' not only for 
corporeals, but also for immaterial 'things', namely substances (Jawahir ), accidents 
(a'rdd), activities (afal) and their classes ( ajnas ), like the classes of colours, movements, 
tastes, etc. ‘Abbad b. Sulayman (d. after 260/874) affirmed that these 'things' are objects 
of God's knowledge ( malumat ) and objects of God's power ( maqdurat ) prior to the 
creation of particular composite bodies (e.g. al-Ash'arl, Maqalat, 158.16-159.13, 495.9- 
496.2). In contrast, Jahm refused the reality of universal substances (Jawahir ), accidents 
(a'rdd), and activities (afal) and considered them as mere thoughts and concepts and 
epistemologically posterior to the sensible gualities and activities of corporeals. Thought 
and reality in his system are opposed. 


(b) 'Thing' is the Genus of All Entities to which Belongs the Property 
'to Be Like or Unlike' 

Ever since Muslim religious scholars have disputed about the unity and simplicity of God 
arguing that God is incorporeal, incomposite, having neither extensional nor intensional 
parts, being inoriginate, without place and dimension, they have referred to Qur’an 42: 
11: laysa ka-mithlihi shay’un, lit. 'no thing is like something like him [viz. God]'. The 
problem of this phrase is that, taken literally, it affirms that there is 'something (p- en 
like' (mithlun) God and negates that there is 'a thing' (shay’) which is alike to that which 
is like God. Most Muslim scholars took the 'like something like' (ka-mithl) as an 
intensifying pleonasm (tawkid) and understood the verse in the sense of the 'hyper'- 
general negation 'no thing at all is like him' refusing any degree of 'likeness to 
God' (opoioooK; 6eu)) (cf. al-RazI, Tafsir, xxvii. 129.25-6; 132.7-11 and 19; al-Tabari, JamiJ 
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xxv. 12f.). Jahm's explanation is different. His emphasis lies on the conclusion that the 
term 'thing' does not refer to God: 

Because every thing is alike to something like it ( li-anna kulla shay’in fa-innahu 
mithlun li-mithli nafsihi), the meaning of [Qur’an 42: 11:] 'no thing is like 
something like him [viz. God]' is: 'no thing is alike to something like him' ( laysa 
mithla mithlihi shay’un), and this [logically] reguires that he is not named by the 
name 'thing'. 

(al-RazI, Tafsir, xxvii. 132.17f.) 

That is to say, to be a thing is to share the property 'likeness', i.e. to be in each particular 
state of being ( hal ) in relation to another thing one of the two contraries 'being 
like' (xauxou) and 'being unlike' (sxepou), e.g. to be dead like another dead thing and 
unlike a living thing. The property 'likeness' then is an inseparable accident concomitant 
with 'thing' (cf. s. 11(b)), and the term 'thing' (shay’) signifies the most general class of 
compounds of properties. 'Thing' ( al-shayj is that which can be object of division 
(biaipeoK;) and 'a thing' ( shay’un ) is that which can be object of induction (snaYoovg). 
These are the logical procedures on the basis of which the Arians argued against the 
thesis that 'God' can be understood as the common property (Koiuonoieiu) of 'God- 
Father' and 'God-Son' (Schock2012: 22f.). 

Further, according to Jahm's ontology each thing exists when it exists as an existent body 
(jism mawjud) (cf. s. 1(a)). This said, the terms 'existent' and 'body' or 'corporeal' are two 
different descriptions (cf. s. 1(d): wasfayn mukhtalifayn), in other words 'predications' of 
'thing' which, in Dirar's words, when composed and combined (see s. II(a)-(b)) are 
coextensive with the term 'thing'. This said, 'existent' and 'corporeal' are also inseparable 
accidents and concomitant with 'thing'. God, according to the Jahmites, exists outside the 
realm of all things which share the property to be like and unlike other things. God 
therefore is denoted by terms which in the Aristotelian tradition are called 'infinite 
names' (o" nopa aopioxou; arab. ghayr muhassal or ghayr mahdud ) {De int. 2, 16a 32; cf. 
Wolfson 1947; Schock 2006: 120f.), namely 'non-body' {ghayr al-jism) (al-Ash'arl, 

Maqalat, 346.7; cf. s. 1(c)) and 'a thing unlike all things' ( shay’ la ka-l-ashya j (e.g. Ibn 
Hanbal, Radd, 20.19). 

The Jahmites then distinguish three opposites of thing: 

(a) the non-existent {al-ma‘dum) which does not exist ( laysa bi-mawjudin) (cf. s. 1(a)), 

(b) the non-thing, which is 'a thing unlike all things' ( shay’ la ka-l-ashya’), i.e. the 

existent without the property of being like and unlike something else, and 

(c) the non-body ( ghayr al-jism), i.e. the incomposite. 
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( P . 62 ) The opposition of 'thing' in the sense of 'existent body' on one hand and 'non- 
thing' and 'non-body' on the other hand is the key element of the doctrine because of 
which Hanbalites and neo-Hanbalites accuse the Jahmites of heresy ( zandaqa ) and 
infidelity (kufr), namely the doctrine that it is impossible to describe God by attributes 
(,sifat ) (cf. ss. I(d)-(f)). 


(c) Any Existent Thing is Corporeal 

He [i.e. Jahm] maintained that movement is a body and that it is impossible that it 
is something other than a body (an takuna ghayr al-jism), because that which is 
other than the body ( ghayr al-jism) is God, ... and there is no thing resembling him 
(la yakunu shay’un yushbihuhu ), 2 

(al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 346.6-8) 

The fact that according to Jahm properties are corporeal could be an indication of Stoic 
influence inasmuch as the Stoics deemed gualities to be corporeal (Kupreeva 2003). 
However, the Stoics did not negate immaterial beings besides God, and the term 
'something' (xi) which signifies in their ontology the highest genus encompasses the 
corporeal and the incorporeal (Long/Sedley 1987: 163-5). In Jahm's system the 
opposition of corporeal 'thing' ( shayj and incorporeal non-thing, i.e. non-body ( ghayr al- 
jism), is due to the overall distinctions between existent composites and non-existent 
mental composites on the one hand and existent composites and the existent incomposite 
on the other hand, distinctions which are incongruent with the Stoic ontological 
distinctions. 


(d) God is Non-thing, Incomposite, Indivisible in Parts and Therefore 
not Intellectually Perceptible, not Describable, not Intelligible 

When people ask them [i.e. the Jahmites] about [the meaning of] 'no thing at all is 
like Him' (Qur’an 42: 11), they say: 'No thing of all things is alike to something 
like Him' (laysa ka-mithlihi shay’ min al-ashyaj ... He cannot be described nor be 
known by a characteristic, nor by an action ( bi-sifatin wa-la bi-fi‘lin 3 ), does not 
have a boundary ( ghaya ) nor a limit ( muntaha ) and cannot be perceived by the 
intellect (la yudraku bi-l-’aql). He is fully face, fully knowledge, fully hearing, fully 
seeing, fully light, fully power (huwa wajhun kulluhu ... ). Neither are two things in 
Him, nor is He described by two different descriptions (la yakunu fihi shay’an wa- 
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la yusafu bi-wasfayn mukhtalifayn) ... He does not have colour, nor body, and He 
is neither acted upon ( ma‘mul ) nor intelligible ( ma‘qul ). 

(Ibn Hanbal, Radd, 20.9-17) 

(p. 63) This explication, handed down by Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), combines ontology 
with epistemology. The premise that God is incorporeal and incomposite leads to the 
conclusion that He is non-describable, non-perceivable by the intellect, and therefore 
non-intelligible. What is outside the realm of things which are circumscribed by being like 
or unlike is infinite, i.e. without boundary and limit. The ontological oneness of God is 
analogous to the coextensiveness of the term 'God' with every single further term applied 
to God. 'Face', 'knowledge', 'hearing', etc. are not combined, but uncombined coextensive 
with 'God'. Hence, statements like 'He is fully knowledge' ( huwa ‘ilmun kulluhu), 'He is 
fully power' ( huwa qudratun kulluhu), etc. are not predications describing the subject by 
something which belongs to it either per se or per accidens, but identity statements, 
providing no meaning of what God is. Perception by the intellect here is abstraction of a 
characteristic or action from a thing. Perception therefore presupposes two things 
referred to in language by two terms different in meaning, the thing from which the 
characteristic or action is abstracted, i.e. the body, and the thing which is abstracted, i.e. 
the characteristic or action signified in language by an attribute {sifa) or a verb {fi‘l). 
Given this, God is unperceptible by the intellect. 


(e) God cannot be Described by Characteristics (S ifat); Therefore it is 
Impossible to Describe what He is; However It Is Known By Intuition 
that He Is 

Among them (viz. the Jahmites) are people who deny God all attributes ( sinfmin 
al-Mu‘attila). They say: 'God is not a thing' {la shay’a), nor is He [something] 'of a 
thing {ma min shay’in), nor is He [something which is] 'in' a thing {ma fi shay’in). 

Nor does the attribute {sifa) of a thing apply to Him, nor the knowledge {ma’rifa) 
of a thing, nor the estimation {tawahhum) of a thing. They argue that they know 
God only by intuition {bi-l-takhmin). They apply to Him the name 'godhead' {ism 
al-uluhiyya), but do not describe Him by an attribute {sifa) which pertains to the 
godhead. 4 

(al-Malatl, Tanbih, 96.2-5) 

The Jahmites guoted by the traditionalist {muhaddith) Abu 1-Husayn al-Malatl (d. 377/987) 
argue on the basis of Aristotle's theory of knowledge. They distinguish between knowing 
'what' something is and 'that' something is (cf .Anal. post. II, 7). Their argument can be 
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summarized as follows. To answer the 'what' question and to acquire knowledqe 
(ma'ri/fl) of what a thinq is, at least two terms which are the same in reference but 
different in meaninq are needed. The meaninqs which provide this knowledqe of a thinq 
are acquired by a kind or deqree of abstraction of properties or characteristics ( sifat) 
from sensible thinqs, one of which is estimation ( tawahhum ) (Gutas 2012: 426f., n. 87). 
The knowledqe ( ma'rifa ) of what a thinq is happens when enouqh properties or (p- 64) 
characteristics which are peculiar to the thinq in question are abstracted and constitute 
in the mind 'what' the thinq is. The abstraction of the property or characteristic 
presupposes that at least two thinqs or two states of a thinq are like or unlike each other 
with regard to this property or characteristic, since otherwise the property or 
characteristic is not intellectually perceived as a property or characteristic. Being 
peculiar to a thing presupposes that the peculiarity does not belong to some other thing 
which is with regard to this peculiarity unlike the first thing. The Jahmites quoted by al- 
Malatl deny that this is the case with regard to God, arguing that He neither is a thing so 
that 'thing' can be predicated of Him, nor does He belong to a thing so that He can be 
said to be something 'of' a thing, nor is He a property or characteristic inherent in a thing 
so that He can be said to be 'in' a thing. Since God lacks every property or characteristic 
which can be said to belong or not to belong to a thing God is not object of the knowledge 
of what a thing is. In reply to the question 'what is God' and 'to what does the name 
"God" refer and what does it mean' God's 'whatness' ( mahiyya ) can only be explained by 
'[God is] the-being-God' ( al-uluhiyya ), and the name refers to and means 'godhead'. Given 
this, the Jahmites maintained that there is no concept formation with regard to God. 

However, according to them there is demonstrative knowledge that God is. This 
knowledge happens 'by intuition' ( bi-l-takhmin ), i.e. spontaneously. 'By intuition' is 
usually signified in Arabic by bi-l-hads, but bi-l-takhmm is also attested. 5 In Avicenna's 
theory of knowledge intuitive things ( hadsiyyat ) are 'data provided by finding the middle 
term of a syllogism ... based on experience' (Gutas 2012: 396). In other words, intuition is 
finding the cause why something is the case based on experience. In the Jahmite theory 
of knowledge 'God' is the 'real' agent (fa‘il) of any activity (fi‘l) which is perceived in 
corporeal things (cf. s. 1(g)). The knowledge that God is according to the Jahmite theory is 
knowing by intuition that every coming-to-be and passing-away and every alteration is 
caused by a first cause. 


(f) All Attributes and Verbs Applied to God are Identical in Meaning 
and Reference 

They [i.e. the Jahmites] do not affirm [with regard to God] a face, nor a [property 
of] hearing (la sam’an ), nor a [property of] seeing (la basaran), nor a [property of] 
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knowing (la ‘ilman), nor a [property of] speaking (la kalaman), nor any property 
(sifa) ... And they use the terms 'His hearing' (sam’uhu), 'His seeing' (basaruhu), 

'His knowing' (‘ilmuhu), 'His speaking' (kalamuhu) with one and the same 
meaning (bi-ma‘na wahid ) ... 

(al-Dariml, Radd, 95.19-21) 

The phrase 'nor any property' at the end of the enumeration of things which are not 
affirmed with regard to God is used in the sense of 'et cetera'. This indicates that the 
( P . 65) preceding terms 'hearing', 'seeing', 'knowing', 'speaking' refer to properties or 
characteristics (sifat) rather than to the activities (afal) 'to hear', 'to see’, 'to know', 'to 
speak', etc. which signify actualized states of being (ahwal). Further, the term sifa may 
either refer to 'attribute' in the sense of a morphologically defined class of words which 
signify that a property and characteristic (sifa) belongs to a thing, or to the property and 
characteristic itself, indicated by verbal nouns. In the present context it refers to the 
property itself abstracted from sensible activities. The Jahmites argue that it is impossible 
that to God belong properties, inasmuch as He is not a thing to which belongs the 
property of being like or unlike. Therefore they argue that terms signifying properties, 
when used with regard to God, are not only coextensive, i.e. identical in reference, but 
also cointensive, i.e. identical in meaning, affirming of God nothing except godhead (cf. s. 
1(e)). According to this theory of meaning, no predication of God is possible. Any 
affirmation regarding God indicates the identity of the terms in sense and reference (cf. s. 
1(d)). This also holds for the infinite term 'non-body' (ghayr al-jism) (cf. s. 1(b)). 

The theory of sense and reference reported from those Jahmites agrees with that of the 
neo-Arian Eunomius of Cyzikus (Schock 2012: 26f.), and it disagrees with that of the 
Church Fathers, according to which with regard to God privative affirmations of 
properties can be taken in the sense of negative predications (Wolfson 1957: 155). 

On first sight it may seem that the account that Jahm accepted descriptions (awsaf) of 
God by which no thing can be described (Baghdadi, Farq, 199.10-13; van Ess 1991-7: ii. 
501; v. 215) means that he accepted them as predications regarding God. But awsaf 
means 'descriptions' in the sense of 'actions of describing', not in the sense of attributes 
(sifat) which refer to properties abstracted from something. Given this, the accounts 
report that Jahm allowed that God is described in language by terms which refer to non- 
thing, i.e. that which is outside the realm of like and unlike (cf. ss. 1(b) and (d)), and this 
reference is not a predication (paceWolfson 1959: 75a). 


(g) God is the Only Cause of All Things 
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[Jahm said:] In reality (/I l-haqlqa) no activity (fi‘l) belongs to something except 
God alone. He is the agent ( fa‘il ), whereas the activities (afal) of humans only in 
tropical speech (‘ala l-majaz) are correlated to them, in the way in which someone 
says: 'the tree moves', 'the celestial body moves in a circle', 'the sun goes down', 
but [in reality] it is God who exercises that effect upon the tree, the celestial body 
and the sun. However, God creates for man a particular potency by which the 
activity ( fi‘l ) happens, and He creates for him in each individual case a particular 
act of will and a particular act of choice to exercise the particular activity by that 
in the same way in which He creates for him a particular length by which he is 
long and a particular colour by which he is coloured. 

(al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 279.3-9) 

The account does not explain which kind of tropical speech is meant, but it seems that a 
metonymic inversion of agency and patiency is meant. In tropical speech (p- 66) agency 
is attributed to the patient, but in reality the sensible compound whose movement is 
perceived is the effect of God's agency, namely of his creation of the movement in the 
corporeal compound described by 'the tree moves'. What holds for movements, acts of 
will and choice, length and shortness, colours, etc. also holds for the Qur’an: 

Jahm used to say that the Qur’an is a body and the effect ( fi‘l ) of God. And he used 
to say that movements also are bodies. There is no agent except God. 

(al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 589.3-5) 

According to Jahm's theory of creation every perceivable property of the corporeal is 
caused anew in every instant of time. This theory is reported more elaborately from Dirar 
b. ‘Amr. 


II Dirar b. ‘Amr 

The doxographical accounts on Dirar's doctrine mainly focus on two issues, a bundle 
theory of body together with the denial of latent intrinsic powers and potencies of bodies 
causing change in corporeal substances. His doctrine is in line with Gregory of Nyssa's 
theory of the origination of the corporeal, material from the incorporeal, immaterial by an 
act of the divine will. Gregory developed this theory within the framework of his Christian 
physics of creation. According to Gregory, all material being is an assemblage (oundpopg) 
and combination (ouuBeoic;) of gualities (noioxgiec;) or properties (Ibioopaxa, noiai 
ibioxgxeq) originating from God. By themselves they are immaterial, non-sensible 
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concepts and thoughts (kccO’ sauxa suuoia ... Kai uorigaxa). When they combine with 
each other, they become matter (In Hex. 7, PG 44, 69C-D; Dobner 2009: 16.8-11; cf. s. 
11(c)). Gregory argues that this is evident by the fact that matter can only be conceived by 
these intelligible gualities and properties (De hom. opific. XXIV, PG 44, 212D-213B; cf. 
Wolfson 1970: 57-9; Sorabji 2006: 290-6; 2004: ii. 159-61). This theory of creation and 
epistemology is grounded in the Middle Platonic interpretation of the Platonic ideas as 
thoughts (uopoeK;; uogpaxa) of God (Alcinoos, Didaskalikos IX, Whittaker 1990: 21, 31, 
and 33), which Gregory replaced by immaterial, intelligible gualities or properties (cf. 
Stead 1976: 11 Of.), and it is linked to discussions among Peripatetics, Platonists, and 
Stoics on the guestion of whether gualities are corporeal or not (cf. Kupreeva 2003; 
Kdckert 2009: 422f.). 

Like Gregory, Dirar draws an analogy between the origination of the corporeal world, its 
material and parts on the one hand and the intelligibility of the parts of sensible 
compounds on the other hand. The cosmos is intelligible by the decomposition of the 
parts put together by God's act of creation. Dirar calls the intelligible (p- 67) gualities or 
properties which materialize by being combined and assembled 'accidents' ( a‘rad ) 
thereby making use of Alexander of Aphrodisias' and Porphyry's distinction between 
inseparable and separable accidents, and his theory of gualitative and substantial change 
evidently is based on Aristotle. But despite Dinar's apparent dependence on the 
Aristotelian tradition of philosophy of nature there is a significant difference which 
distinguishes Dirar not only from Aristotle's commentators as well as from Plotinus and 
Philoponus. According to Dinar's theory of physical creation perceptible substance is 
neither a conglomeration of gualities and matter, nor is there a form in matter. According 
to Dirar there is neither any prime matter whatsoever nor any material elements besides 
the compounds of accidents which make up the sensible world. Nor is there a form 
(sl6o c,/sura) or essence ( ovoia/jawhar, dhat ) corresponding to matter (see s. II(i)). In 
Dinar's physical theory the intelligible gualities and the sensible gualities correspond to 
each other one-to-one. For humans 'reality' is the sensible world without another reality 
behind or between man and the absolutely incomposite God. 

The reason for Dirar's refusal of material elements and of forms and essences is that 
Dirar's analysis of the material world draws on Aristotle's methodology of natural science 
in which Aristotle gave up the definition of the form -eidos by genus and differentia 
specifica in favour of the definition of classes of animals by a manifoldness of coordinate, 
not subordinate, differences (Aristotle, De part. an. I 3, 643bl3-644all; Tugendhat 1958: 
152; Kullmann 1974: 68-72; Liatsi 2003: 212; Cho 2003: 181-4; Kullmann 2007: 337-40). 
Dirar took the definitional 'parts' of the animals and of all sensible bodies as the 
intelligible things in the mind ('accidents': a‘rad; in the terminology of his fellow 
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Mu'tazilite Mu'ammar ma'am; Wolfson 1965: 677) corresponding to sensible things 
outside the mind ('accidents': a'rad; in the terminology of Mu'ammar also ma'am, ‘ilal; 
Wolfson 1965: 678f.) and signified by the characterizing signs of language in the form of 
appellations ( simat ; sing, sima; see s. 11(f)). Dirar wrote a treatise against Aristotle's 
theory of substance and accidents (cf. s. II(i)) in which he presumably denied 
essentialism. This, of course, is not to say that Dirar had direct access to Aristotle's 
works. Probably Dirar's theory of God's synthesis of the cosmos and the corresponding 
analysis of the corporeal sensible world goes back to the Porphyrian tradition (cf. s. 11(a)) 
mediated by Christian sources. The degree of probability of this thesis can only be 
assessed after the reconstruction of his thought by a detailed and meticulous analysis of 
the doctrines transmitted in his name, paying particular attention to terminology and 
phrasing. 

The most systematic and comprehensive account on Dirar's doctrine of the physical world 
is extant in al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, 305.5-306.11 (cf. van Ess 1991-7: v. 231-3). What follows 
will comment on this account section by section and use further sources to elucidate its 
meaning and philosophical background. The difficulties in understanding the text result 
from its extreme brevity and terseness. But it becomes comprehensible in light of the 
framework of the ancient and late-ancient philosophical and Patristic tradition. 


( P . 68) (a) Body is a Compound and Substrate of Accidents 

Dirar b. ‘Amr said: The body is [an aggregate of] accidents ( al-jism a'rad), which 
are composed and combined ( ullifat wa-jumi‘at ) 6 and thus subsist and exist [in 
extramental reality] ( fa-qamat wa-thabatat) and become a body ( fa-sarat jisman) 
which bears ( yahtamilu ) the accidents, whenever it [i.e. the body] is the substrate 
of inherence ( idha hulla), and [which bears] change ( taghayyur ) from one 
condition ( hal ) to another.' 

(al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 305.5-7) 

This sentence, together with the following paragraph of the account on Dirar's doctrine 
(see s. 11(b)), has been interpreted in the sense that 'body' is described as an aggregate of 
'basic' accidents, and that the aggregate, once constituted by its basic accidents, can 
become the bearer of further, additional accidents inhering in the basic aggregate (Pretzl 
1930: 119; van Ess 1967: 262; 1991-7: iii. 39, iv. 471, v. 232f.). The 'basic' accidents then 
would be temporally prior to the inhering accidents. However, Dirar's criterion for the 
distinction between the two kinds of accidents are the notions of inseparability and 
separability (see s. 11(b)), and these notions do not entail the notions of priority and 
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posteriority, but rather the notions of persistence ( baqa ') and non-persistence (cf. ss. 
II(e)-(f)) and of indispensability and non-indispensability (cf. van Ess 1979: 30). 

The locus classicus on which Dirar's aggregate-theory is grounded is Porphyry, Isag. II, 
19-27 where Porphyry says that each individual is 'combined out of characteristics'(s^ 
iSioxfjxGou ouueaxgKsu) which make up an 'aggregate', in other words a 'collection', 

'sum', or 'total' (ccOpoiopa) which will be found in no other thing. In his commentary on 
Aristotle's Categories Porphyry uses the term 'assemblage of gualities' (ouubpopri 
noioxfjxoou) (In Cat. 129.10; Bodeus 2008: 426), i.e. the term used by Gregory of Nyssa 
(see above). Porphyry's example for the individual is Socrates, and his examples for 
Socrates's characteristics are 'white', 'approaching man', 'son of Sophroniscus'. On 
condition that Socrates is the only son of Sophroniscus (and, to be precise, that there is 
no other man named 'Sophroniscus' with a son named 'Socrates'), the name 'Socrates' 
and the total of 'white', 'approaching man', and 'son of Sophroniscus' are coextensive in 
reference. Further, Porphyry distinguishes the characteristics which are peculiar to the 
individual Socrates from the common characteristics of all humans inasmuch as they 
( P . 69) are humans (Isag. II, 19-27). The latter are those characteristics which are 
peculiar to human in distinction to those characteristics which are common to the 
proximate genus of human. 

When Dirar says 'the body is [an aggregate of] accidents' (al-jism a’rad) he refers to the 
common accidents of all bodies as long as they exist as bodies. 'Body' is the highest 
genus of all corporeal things. From the epistemological aspect the term al-jism ('the 
body', determined by the article) refers to the universal, intelligible body, from the logical 
aspect to the genus 'body', and from the ontological aspect to the common, persistent 
matter underlying all material things. The statement 'the body is accidents' (al-jism a‘rad) 
signifies the coextensiveness of subject term and predicate term. 7 That is to say, the 
universal, intelligible body and the genus 'body' are constituted by coordinative accidents 
whose sum and total is coextensive with what 'body' is simpliciter, considered in itself, 
gua body (cf. Porphyry, Isag. I, 1.18-23). The intelligible body is, in Gregory of Nyssa's 
words, only in thought (kocx’ eniuoiau) (De horn, opific. XXIV, PG 44, 212D-213A). The 
genus 'body' encompasses all possible individual compositions of body, but it does not 
have extramental reality besides or precedent to the concrete, particular combinations of 
particular accidents which constitute the genus in the sense of a whole and total of all 
things signified by the term 'body'. The common matter 'body' is by itself imperceptible, 
since it is neither alive nor dead, neither red nor of any particular colour, nor is it heavy 
or light, etc. It is rather all specifications of its properties in potentia, capable of bearing 
any of the contraries that fall under its properties. It is logically prior to individual 
natural bodies, but neither prior to them in generation and time nor epistemologically 
prior. In Dirar's theory the name 'body' does not signify an essence, but either the genus 
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'body' as a whole which is the sum of its accidents or an individual body which is the sum 
of its accidents. 

The sources do not explicitly mention Dinar's views on the relation of body and spirit 
(ruh ). But his statements that body is a compound of accidents and that man is a 
compound of accidents (see s. II(i)) imply that spirit is accidental to body. Ibn al-Rawandi 
(third/ninth cent.) followed this theory. Like Dirar he holds that 'man is a compound of 
accidents' ( al-insan huwa a‘rad mujtamVa) and further 'the spirit is an accident' (MaqdisI, 
Bad‘, ii. 121.9-10; 123.1), in other words a property or characteristic belonging to the 
sum of 'accidents' which constitute man. 

The phrase 'the body ( al-jism ) ... whenever it is the substrate of inherence ( idha hulla)' 
does not indicate that the body as the substrate ( mahall ; cf. e.g. al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, 

193.2) of particular and individual accidents is prior to the generation of the particular 
and individual bodies, but rather the coincidence between the existence of corporeality as 
substrate and the existence of inhering accidents which determine the particular and 
individual bodies which make up the total of the general body as long as it exists as body, 
that is to say as long as the physical world is brought into being by God. 

( P . 70) Dirar's concept of body as permanent substrate of non-permanent inhering 
accidents goes back to Alexander of Aphrodisias. It is what Alexander, Porphyry 
(Simplicius, In Cat. 48.6-11; cf. Kockert 2009: 348), and Philoponus have called 'second 
substrate' (Ssuxepou unoKsipcuou). According to Alexander's commentary onDe caelo the 
second substrate is the three-dimensional in the sense of the matter from which 
individual natural bodies are composed when they come to be and into which they 
decompose when they pass away. It is the eternal substrate of change, but considered in 
itself without the changing qualities of individual bodies which always coexist with three- 
dimensionality (Moraux 2001: 230f., 241). Also, according to Philoponus the second 
substrate is the unqualified body (to anoiou otopa) signified by the appellative 'the three- 
dimensional' (to xpixfi Siocotoctod) that is considered in itself indeterminate which is why 
it admits of an always different magnitude and shape ( In Phys. 520.18-26; Wildberg 1988: 
209). It is the generated unchanging subject of all physical change ( In Phys. 156.10-17; 
Wildberg 1988: 210f.). Three-dimensionality is defined as indeterminate quantity, and 
since quantity is an inseparable accident (dxoopioxou elnai oupftePqKoc;) of body, three- 
dimensionality is also an inseparable accident of body ( In Phys. 561.3-12; Wildberg 1988: 
212). Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa draw on this concept of material 
corporeality as the substrate of generation, corruption, and alteration of individual 
bodies, which in their theory of creation logically, but neither ontologically nor 
temporally, precedes them (e.g. Gregory of Nyssa, In Hex. 7, PG 44, 69C; Dobner 2009: 
16.6-8; Kockert 2009: 348, 432, 437). 
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The third part of the sentence quoted above draws on the Aristotelian doctrine that 
substances can undergo change because they are receptive of contraries whereas 
qualities are not (cf. Aristotle, Cat. 5, 3b24-33; 4al0-22; Alcinoos, DidaskalikosXl, 
Whittaker 1990: 26.108; Dillon 1993: 19f.). The accidents which determine the unity of a 
particular body are replaceable, whereby either qualitative or substantial alteration 
happens (cf. ss. II(e)-(f)). Corporeality is the persistent, continuous constant through all 
kinds of material change as long as the composition and combination of accidents 
constituting a body is generated. 

The term 'accident' (‘ arad ) in contrast to 'substance' (jawhar ) is used by Dirar in the 
usual technical sense of the distinction of being in a substrate (eu unoKeipencp) and 
substrate (unoKsipcuou) (Cat. 2, Ia20-lb9; cf. s. 11(d)). This description of 'accident' also 
holds for Dirar's understanding of the inseparable accidents of body, inasmuch as he 
signifies them as 'parts' of the body (see s. 11(b)). And also Alexander of Aphrodisias' 
definition of the inseparable 'accident' as an epiphenomenon of that from which it is 
inseparable (In Top. 50.31-51.5) matches Dirar's use of the term 'accident'. 


(b) The Distinction between Inseparable per se Accidents and Mere, 
Separable Accidents 

[Dirar b. ‘Amr said:] Those accidents [which are coextensive with body] are those 
of which or of whose contrary ( didd ) no body can be free, like no (p- vi) body can 
be free (la yakhlu l-jism) of one of the two [contraries] 'life' and 'death', and like 
the body is inseparable (la yanfakku) from one colour of the genus (jins ) of colours 
and of one taste of the genus of tastes. The same holds for [the accidents which 
belong to the genus of] weight like heaviness and lightness, and for [the 
contraries] roughness and softness, heat and cold, humidity and dryness, and 
likewise [body is inseparable from the accident] solidity (samd). 8 Hence, according 
to Dirar, that of which and of whose contrary it [i.e. the body] is separable (ma 
yanfakku minhu), does not belong to it [i.e. the body] as a part (ba‘d), like [active] 
power (qudra) and [passive] suffering (alam), knowledge (‘ilm) and ignorance 
( jahl ). 

(al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 305.7-12) 

In De gen. et corr. II, 1, 329al0-12 Aristotle insists that no existent body can be without 
contrariety, it must be either light or heavy and cold or hot, etc. In Dirar's words, as long 
as a body exists, it 'is inseparable' from the genus of weight, under which falls heaviness 
and lightness, and it is inseparable from the genus under which falls heat and cold, etc. 
Dirar here makes use of the terminology of the Aristotelian school tradition which 
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distinguishes between 'inseparable accident' (eup[tepr|K6c; ... axoopiaxou) and 'separable 
accident' (aupPcflpKoc; ... x^purrou) (Porphyry, Isag. V, 12.25-13.3; cf. Barnes 2006: 224- 
9; cf. also Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Top. 50.31-51.5), translated by Abu ‘Uthman al- 
Dimashql as ‘arad ghayr mufariq and ‘arad mufariq (Badawi 1980: iii. 1086). For example, 
Socrates is inseparable from place, but separable from this particular place, because 
Socrates is always in some place, but after having left the previous place he is at another 
place (Porphyry, In Cat. 79.17-22; Bodeus 2008: 190f.). The distinction had been 
introduced by Aristotle in Analytica posteriora I 4 and applied in De partibus animalium I 
by the contrast between per se accidents (eugftepriKoxa Ka0’ auxa) and mere accidents 
(aupPePgKoxa) or properties by which bodies are in passive states (ndOg). Per se 
accidents follow necessarily from that which a thing is by itself, are concomitant with 
their subject, and are predicated of a subject gua being that subject without being 
definitional properties (cf. Kullmann 1974: 181-3; 2007: 165; Liatsi 2003; Cho 2003: 236). 
In contrast, mere accidents are specializing or individualizing their substrates which are 
subject to (p- 72) change when alteration from a quality to its contrary or something in 
between happens while the substrate persists (cf. e.g. De gen. et corr. I, 4, 319b8-14). 
Active power ( qudra ) and passive suffering ( alam ), knowledge ('iZm) and ignorance (jahl) 
do not belong to all bodies, but only to particular kinds of bodies, namely power and 
suffering to animals and knowledge and ignorance to humans. Therefore they are 
separable from body qua body. But insofar as they belong to particular bodies they can be 
replaced by their contraries, whereby qualitative alteration of those particular bodies 
from one state ( hal ) to another happens (cf. s. 11(e)). 

The concomitance of body with its inseparable properties is also found in Gregory of 
Nyssa. Like Dirar, Gregory refers to the genus of contrary properties: 

For a thing is not a body if it lacks colour, shape, resistance, extension, weight 
and the other properties (iSioopaxa), and each of these properties is not body, but 
is found to be something else, when taken separately. Conversely, then, when 
these properties combine they produce material reality 

(De horn, opific. XXIV, PG 44, 213B-C; trans. Sorabji 2006: 291). 


(c) The Impossibility that Sensible Accidents Come from Non- 
sensible Thoughts and the Material from the Immaterial 

According to him [i.e. Dirar] it is impossible that these accidents [i.e. the 
accidents of body] combine and become bodies after they have [already] existed 
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[separately] ( ba‘da wujudiha), and it is absurd that this effect is exerted on them 
except at the moment of their initial coming to be (/z hal ibtida’iha), because they 
only emerge into existence in combination (mujtamVatari). 

(al-Ash'ari, Maqalat 305.12-14) 

That is to say, accidents become determined by combination ( ijtimd‘ ) whereby individual 
bodies are generated. These are subject to gualitative and substantial change (cf. ss. 
II(e)-(f)). Dirar argues that it is impossible and absurd that the accidents of body exist 
without combination; in themselves they do not have 'real', extramental existence (cf. van 
Ess 1979: 30). This is because all existing accidents are determined and belong to an 
individual body. To claim the existence of undetermined accidents is absurd, i.e. self¬ 
contradictory, because by existence the accidents are determined. Probably the argument 
found in Gregory of Nyssa is the background of Dirar's teaching: 

How can guantity come from non-guantity, the visible from the invisible, some 
thing with limited bulk and size from what lacks magnitude and limits? And so 
also for the other characteristics seen in matter ... By His wise and powerful will, 
being capable of everything, He established for the creation of things all the 
things through which (p- 73) matter is constituted: light, heavy, dense, rare, soft, 
resistant, fluid, dry, cold, hot, colour, shape, outline, extension. All of these are in 
themselves thoughts (euuoia) and bare concepts (nofmaxa); none is matter on its 
own. But when they combine, they turn into matter. 

(In Hex. 7, PG 44, 69C-D; Dobner 2009: 15.11-16.11; trans. Sorabji 2006: 290; cf. 
Sorabji 2004: 159). 


(d) The Impossibility of Separate Existence of Accidents 

According to him [i.e. Dirar] it is possible that all of them [i.e. of the accidents of 
body] combine and exist [as determined bodies], but it is absurd that all of them 
are separated and exist, since if they were separated and existed simultaneously, 
colour would exist without belonging to that which is coloured and life would exist 
without belonging to that which is alive. When you said to him: 'According to this 
inference ( qiyas ) separation is impossible to them', he once said: 'Their separation 
is their passing away ( fana’)' , and another time he said: 'Separation is possible for 
two bodies. But it is not possible for the parts of bodies at the time of their 
existence.' 

(al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, 305.14-306.3) 
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This argument is grounded in the 'rule' that gualities in contrast to substances exist in a 
substrate (eu unoKeigeutp) (Aristotle, Cat. 2, Ia20-lb9; cf. Thiel 2004: 90-3). 


(e) Qualitative Change through the Replacement of Accidents by 
Contrary Accidents 

According to him [i.e. Dirar] it is possible that a part of the body passes away 
while the body exists on condition that it is replaced by its contrary. If, however, 
the difference [between the first state and the second] is not due to two contrary 
accidents [so that the part which passes away is not replaced by a contrary 
accident], the body passes away together with the part [which passes away]. 

(al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, 306.3-5) 


(f) Substantial Change through the Passing Away of Half or More 
than Half of the Accidents of a Body 

According to him [i.e. Dirar] on that condition it is not possible that the major part 
or half [of the accidents] pass away, because he maintained that the judgement 
( hukm ) [on what kind of body it is] refers to the greater part [of the accidents of a 
body]. So, when the major part persists, the characteristic sign {sima) of the body 
persists, and when the major part is removed, the characteristic sign does not 
persist with regard to the minor part. 

(al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, 306.5-8) 


( P . 74) (g) Movement and Rest of a Body Persist during Qualitative 
and Substantial Change 

According to him [i.e. Dirar] it is possible that God lets pass away a part of it [i.e. 
of the body] and lets originate its contrary while it is moving. Then the whole to 
which belongs the originating part is moving by that movement at the presence 
( hal ) of the existence of the movement. The same holds if it were at rest. 

(al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, 306.8-10) 
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Sections II(e)-(g) refer to the distinction between coming-to-be and gualitative change 
explained by Aristotle, De gen. et corr. I, 4. Qualitative change (s. 11(e)) is alteration of 
guality (KaTa to noiou) or state (Kara naOoc;), that is in Dirar's terminology change of a 
separable accident, namely when the perceptible substrate persists while one or several 
of its separable accidents change from one contrary to the other or to something 
intermediate between the two contraries. Aristotle's example is the body which, while 
persisting as the same body, changes from being healthy to being ill and the other way 
round, or bronze which persists while changing its shape (De gen. et corr. I, 4, 319b8-14; 
cf. Phys. VI, 10, 241a30-3). 

In contrast, passing-away of one substance and coming-to-be of another substance (s. 
11(f)) happens when the perceptible substance does not persist and the substrate changes 
its identity (De gen. et corr. I, 4, 319bl4-320a7), that is in Dirar's words, when the 
perceptible, characteristic mark or sign (sima) of the body does not persist, so that the 
body is no longer recognized as the body which had existed before. The term sima may 
stand for the perceptible characteristic and distinguishing mark and sign or for the 
linguistic characterizing and distinguishing sign, that is the characteristic distinguishing 
property and differentia which can function as predicate in a judgement about the thing 
in guestion or the corresponding appellation (tasmiya) by which the thing is signified. 
This use of the term sima is close to Gregory of Nyssa's use of the term uno6iaaxoAij in 
ep. 35 Ad Petrum (Basil of Caesarea, ep. 38, 2.10, in Saint Basile: Lettres I, ed. 

Courtonne, 81f.). 

On these conditions it is obvious that movement and rest of a body can persist during 
gualitative and substantial change (s. 11(g)), namely when one or several properties of a 
body change while the body is moving, or when a body passes away and a different body 
comes to be in its place while the body is moving. This indeed constantly happens in the 
course of the rotation of the earth. 


(h) Movement does not Occur to Accidents but to Corporeal Entities 
Only 

According to him [i.e. Dirar] it is absurd that movement occurs to an accident. It 
only occurs to the body; and body is accidents in combination (a‘rad mujtamVa). 

(al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, 306.10-12). 

( P . 75 ) The last point is evident from what has been said in ss. II(c)-(d). According to 
Dirar, accidents are not corporeal by themselves and therefore cannot be affected by 
movement and rest. The same holds for all gualities of the corporeal. The doctrine that 
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qualities are in themselves immaterial is in accordance with the Platonic and Peripatetic 
tradition and distinguishes Dirar from Jahm b. Safwan (see s. 1(c)). 

Al-Ash‘art's detailed report on Dirar's physical theory ends here. Two further short 
doxographical accounts should be added. 


(i) There Is No Prime Matter, Nor Material Elements, Nor Immanent 
Form Or Essence 

Dirar b. ‘Amr said: 'Man' is [a unity] of many things ( al-insan min ashya’ kathira ): 
colour, [sense of] taste, [sense of] smell, [active] potency ( quwwa ) and similar 
things. These [things] are man ( innaha l-insan) when ( idha ) they are combined. 

There is no other substance 

(jawhar ) besides them. (al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, 330.3-5) 

The statement 'these [things] are man when they are combined' again signifies the 
coextensiveness of the intelligible referent of the name 'man' and its accidents at the 
time when these accidents combine (cf. s. 11(a)). This said, and given that Dirar like 
Gregory of Nyssa held that qualities in themselves are bare thoughts and concepts (cf. s. 
11(c)), Dirar refused Aristotle's and Plotinus's doctrine that sensible substance is a 
conglomeration of qualities and matter (eupcpopgaic; tic; noioTqToou Kai iiAgc;; Plotinus, 
Enneades, VI, 3 [44], 8, 20; cf. Sorabji 1988: 51f.) as well as the concept of immanent 
form or essence as counterpart of prime matter. This refusal presumably is the topic of 
Dirar's unfortunately lost treatise against Aristotle's theory of substances and accidents 
{K. al-Radd ‘ala Aristalis fi l-jawahir wa-l-a‘rad) (van Ess 1991-7: v. 229). 

(j) Both God and Man are in Reality Agents 

Dirar b. ‘Amr dissociated himself from the Mu'tazila by his doctrine that the deeds 
(a‘mal) of human beings are created and that one and the same action has two 
agents, one of them creates it, and this is God, and the other acquires it, and this 
is man. God is in reality (/7 l-haqiqa) an agent (fa‘il) regarding the actions of 
human beings, and they are in reality ( fi l-haqiqa) agents ( fa’ilun ) regarding them. 

He maintained that the capacity to act ( istita’a) exists before and after the activity 
(/z'Z) and that it is part of the one who is capable ( mustatY ). 

(al-Ash‘arI, Maqalat, 281.2-6) 
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This doctrine dissociates Dirar on one side from the Mu'tazila and on the other from Jahm 
b. Safwan (see s. 1(g)). In contrast to Jahm, Dirar distinguished between a (p- 76) two- 
sided, active capacity to act on the one hand and the fact that the effect happens in the 
thing acted upon on the other hand. Man's capacity to act does not only exist together 
with the particular activity he performs by this capacity as Jahm maintained, but also 
before the particular act performed later by this capacity. Active potency ( quwwa ), or 
capacity to act ( istita'a ), according to Dirar, is an inseparable accident of man (see s. 

II(i)), that is to say it persists in a human being as long as the human being persists. This 
distinguishes Dirar from Jahm. However, he shares with Jahm the view that there is no 
one-sided passive potency in corporeal things to be something or to become something 
else or to change its state of being, since according to Dirar substantial alteration is 
created by God through the passing away of half or more than half of the accidents of a 
body (see s. 11(f)) and gualitative alteration happens through God's replacement of 
accidents of a body by contrary accidents (see s. 11(e)). In contrast to the Mu'tazila, 
according to Dirar there is no passive capacity and no nature (tabl'd) in non-rational 
things. Dirar's position is a compromise between the Mu'tazilite position which depends 
on the Aristotelian distinction between intrinsic active and passive potencies of things 
and Jahm's position which negates activity regarding the corporeal. While Dirar is close 
to al-Maturldl's later theory of action, Jahm is closer to that of al-Ash‘ari (Schock 2004: 
109-15). 


Ill Summary and Conclusions 

Jahm's and Dirar's basic distinction between the composite, generate and the 
incomposite, ingenerate is a commonplace in later Muslim theology. It ultimately goes 
back to the issue of being and becoming in pre-Socratic philosophy which had been 
associated with the problem of the One in Plato's Parmenides and which attained 
particular importance in the Christian Trinitarian debates. The overall goal of Jahm's 
refusal of attributes ( sifat ) of God is to preserve God's simplicity by ruling out any kind of 
predication regarding God and to explain the names and attributes by which God is 
appellated in the Qur’an and according to reason in a way that excludes composition 
because the latter entails becoming and generateness. It is therefore likely that Jahm 
drew on arguments developed in Christian Trinitarian debates rather than immediately 
on pagan Neoplatonism and that he took up arguments which served in the Trinitarian 
debates to refute a unity of the divine essence and its hypostases. In particular Arians 
argued against Christian defenders of the divine 'hypostases' who interpreted the 
hypostases as distinct properties (i6ia), proper features (idioxgxec;), peculiarities 
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(l6id^ox>xa), specific properties (lOioopaxa), or characteristics (xapaKxppai) which 
function as 'circumscription' (nepiypacpri) of the divine essence and describe the essence 
in language by attaching descriptions (arab. awsaf) or attributes (arab. sifat) to the name 
(arab. ism ) of the essence, saying God-Father, God-Son, God-Holy Spirit (Wolfson 1956: 
6f„ 15; Schock 2012: 9, 32-4; Schock 2014). 

(p- 77) Jahm and Dirar did not follow the Aristotelian division of things into essences and 
accidents and into essential and non-essential parts, but applied a division into the 
material, mutable, passive on one hand and the immaterial, imutable, active on the other 
hand, assigning composition and materiality to created things and incomposition and 
immateriality to God. They did in no sense admit a plurality of intelligible ideas in God or 
between God and universe. Their theories entail the refusal of atomic material elements 
of the corporeal, of natural faculties inherent in things, and in particular of Aristotle's 
theory of prime matter and form and of nature comprehended as causal, productive 
power which effects generation, corruption, and change in sensible things. Jahm and 
Dirar replaced the efficacy of natural powers in the sense of principles and causes of 
being and becoming, of effecting and undergoing change and being at rest by God's 
immediate intentional creative power which generates the natural world as a seguence of 
contingent events of coming-to-be and passing-away. The common element of their theses 
is the understanding of the corporeal as the substrate of non-persistent affections and 
activities, and the interpretation that generation and corruption and the alteration of the 
states of natural bodies is due to those non-persistent properties generated ex nihilo by 
God's act of volition. 

This is why the Mu'tazilite al-Nazzam, himself a prominent exponent of those who 
adhered to the theory of natures inherent in material things ( ashab al-taba‘i), attacked 
Jahm and Dirar in the same breath because of their 'denial of the hiddenness' ( inkar al- 
kumun ) of natures and properties in things (al-Jahiz, Hayawan, v. 10-14) and appellated 
them as 'the adherents of the accidents' ( ashab al-a‘rad ) (al-Jahiz, Hayawan, v. 15.2; cf. 
van Ess 1967: 245f.; 1991-7: v. 31, no. 50). 
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Notes: 

( x ) Meant is the author of the Didaskalikos, i.e. Alcinous whose authorship meanwhile is 
almost generally accepted. See Whittaker 1990. 

( 2 ) Or: comparable to him (yushabbahuhu). 

( 3 ) Reading: bi-fi‘lin instead of yufalu. 

( 4 ) Reading: wa-la yasifunahu bi-sifatin taqa‘u ‘ala l-uluhiyya instead of wa-la yasifunahu 
bi-sifatin yaqa‘u ‘alayhi l-uluhiyya (ed. al-Kawthari 1388/1968: 96.4f.). 

( 5 ) Regarding the term bi-l-takhmin used in the sense of bi-l-hads see Lisan al-‘arab s.v. h- 
m-n. 

( 6 ) Van Ess supposes that the terms ta’lif and ijtima’ go back to Greek dOpoiopa (van Ess 
1991-7: iii. 224), but this means 'collection, aggregate, bundle, total, sum’, which has 
been translated by Abu ‘Uthman al-Dimashgi in his translation of the Isagoge by the term 
jumla; cf. e.g. also Ibn Sina, al-Ilahiyyat 5.4, i. 226.7 and 15). Whereas the term ijtima‘ in 
the present context indeed is used synonymously with the term jumla, it is more likely 
that the term ta’lif already in early kalam is an eguivalent of ougnAoKfj and ouuOsoic;, the 
terms which have been translated by ta’lif by Ishag b. Hunayn. The term ta’lif throughout 
Arabic logic and philosophy can refer to the physical, logical, and linguistic composition 
and combination of simple items. The overall point in guestion is the kind of eguivalence 
between physical and linguistic composition and logical decomposition and analysis. This 
ambiguity of the term ta’lif which often, but not always, is used eguivalent to tarkib 
matches Aristotle's use of the terms oupnAoKi) and ouuOeoic;. For the present context see 
e.g. Aristotle, Phys. I, 5, 188b8-21. 

( 7 ) An analogous phrasing is found in another account on Dinar's doctrine (see s. II(i)). 

(8) 7 p ree 0 f th e manuscripts used by Ritter for his edition of the Maqalat have al-samd, 
one al-sihha. Zimmermann read al-samd and translated the term for Sorabji as 
'compactness' (Sorabji 2006: 295), which is correct, both on the basis of the manuscripts 
and regarding the grammatical context which is an enumeration of verbal nouns. Further, 
al-samd is not only witnessed in three manuscripts, but also the lectio difficilior. Van Ess 
read al-samad (one of the names of God mentioned in the Qur’an) in Ritter's edition, 
which does not make any sense in the present context, and therefore he decided for the 
reading al-sihha, which he translated as 'Funktionieren' (van Ess 1991-7: v. 232f., iii. 39). 
To my mind there is no need to mistrust the reading al-samd. The term probably 
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translates duTiTunia ('solidity, resistance'), the notion which, together with three- 
dimensionality (or magnitude, to peycOoc;), in Stoic and Epicurean natural philosophy 
usually is part of the definition of sensible body (Brisson 2010: 41f., 45). See Ps. Galen, de 
qualit. incorporeis 18; Sextus Empiricus, Adv. mathem. 10.240 and 257, 11.226; Blank 
1998: 96; Sorabji 2004: 269. Cf. Plotinus who says that dvxixuma distinguishes physical 
body from mathematical figure ( EnneadesVl , 1 [42], 26, 17-22). Also Gregory lists 
duxixunia consistently among the gualities (noioxgxeq) or properties (l6ioopaxa, noiai 
lOioxgxcq) which are concomitant with body (see s. 11(b)). 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter examines Shl'i religion and theology in the early period of Islam. There were 
dozens of Shl‘1 branches during the first/seventh to fourth/tenth centuries, a few of which 
continued into present times: the Zaydis, the Isma'ffis, and the Twelver Shl'Is. This 
chapter deals primarily with the (proto-)Imami Shl'Is during the pre-Buyid period. The 
end of this period coincides with the beginning of the so-called 'Major Occultation' and 
was characterized by the triumph of rationalism. This chapter also considers the five 
concepts on which Shl'I theology is based, the first three of which are labelled 'principles 
of religion' and the remaining two are known as 'principles that are specific to Imamism'. 
Finally, it discusses two types of Shl'I theology, rational theology and esoteric theology, 
and the two worldviews that characterized the 'imam's religion', 'dual vision' and the 
'dualistic view'. 
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shI'ism never constituted a single, monolithic phenomenon and speaking about it in the 
singular, especially during the early period of Islam, is problematic, as has been 
brilliantly shown byj. van Ess (van Ess 1991-7: i. 233-403). The heresiographical/ 
doxographical works of the third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries, such as the K. al- 
Maqalat of Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936) or the Firaq al-shi‘a of al-Hasan b. Musa al- 
Nawbakhti (d. between 300/912 and 310/922), to mention only the oldest extant sources, 
list dozens of Shl'I branches during the first/seventh to fourth/tenth centuries. While the 
majority of branches were soon to disappear, a few gradually emerged that continued 
into the present times: the Zaydis, the Isma'ffis, and the Twelver Shl'Is. This chapter is 
primarily concerned with the (proto-)Imaml Shl'Is during the pre-Buyid period, i.e. from 
the beginnings of Shl'ism in the first/seventh century up until the first half of the fourth/ 
tenth century, a period that is historically as well as doctrinally of utmost significance. 
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The end of this period coincides with the beginning of the so-called 'Major 
Occultation' (Kohlberg 1976). According to the Imami tradition, the twelfth and last imam 
entered into 'Minor Occultation' in 260/874, followed by a Major Occultation in 329/940, 
hence the appellation Twelver Shl'ism for this branch of Shl'ism. Moreover, the following, 
fourth/tenth century is generally termed the 'Shl'ite century' of Islam, to use a phrase 
coined by F. Gabrieli (Gabrieli 1970). Some of the central regions of the Islamic lands 
came under Shl‘1 domination during this period: the Buyids, originally Zaydls as it seems 
who then converted to imamism, controlled Baghdad and extensive parts of the Abbasid 
empire; the Fatimid Isma'ilis ruled over North Africa and parts of Syria; the Imami 
dynasty of the Hamdanites held Syria and parts of Irag, while the Zaydls had the upper 
hand in Yemen and the Qarmatians ruled over Arabia, the Persian Gulf region, and 
southern Iran. This situation profoundly changed the relationship between politics and 
religion, especially among the Imamis who had mostly refrained from any political 
engagement up to this point and practised dissimulation ( taqiyya ). Moreover, this was the 
era that was characterized by the triumph of rationalism. For over a century, Muslim 
intellectuals had had time to absorb Hellenistic thought through the translation of 
hundreds of Greek and Alexandrian writings (Gutas 1998). Fascinated by the dialectic 
(p. 82 ) tradition and Aristotelian logic, these intellectuals turned ‘aql (which now takes 
the meaning of 'logical reason') into the key term for the entire period (Amir-Moezzi and 
Jambet 2004: 181-94). These events mark, as is becoming increasingly clear, the 
distinction between two opposite traditions in imamism: the ancient 'nonrational esoteric 
tradition' which had originated in Kufa and found its continuation in Rayy and Qum, and 
the most recent 'rationalist tradition' of the School of Baghdad, visible primarily in the 
fields of theology, law, and legal theory. The first tradition, marked by gnostic, initiatory, 
and mystical doctrines, seems to have dominated imamism at least since the time of 
Imam Muhammad al-Bagir (d. c.l 19/737) and his son Ja'far al-Sadig (d. 148/765) up until 
the beginnings of the Buyid period. This tradition is most significantly nurtured by the 
hadith collections, the oldest extant of which date from third/ninth and the first half of 
fourth/tenth century (Amir-Moezzi 1992: introduction). The corpus which has come down 
to us is monumental—it comprises the/G al-Tanzil wa-l-tahrif[K. al-Qira’at] of Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Sayyarl ( fl . third/ninth century), the Basa’ir al-darajat of al-Saffar al- 
Qumml (d. 290/902-3), the Kafi of Muhammad b. Ya'gub al-Kulaym (d. 329/941), and 
eventually the works of Muhammad b. ‘All b. Babuya (Babawayh) al-Qummi (d. 381/991) 
and of Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Ja'far al-Nu'manl ('Ibn Ab! Zaynab al-Nu'manl', d. 
360/971), as well as the exegetical works of Furat b. Furat b. Ibrahim al-Kufl (fl. third/ 
ninth and fourth/tenth century), Abu Nadr Muhammad b. Mas'ud b. ‘Ayyash al- 
Samargandi ('al-'AyyashT, d. 329/941), and ‘All b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. after 307/919) 
(Amir-Moezzi 1992: 48-54; Bar-Asher 1999: passim). 
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The beginnings of the rationalist tradition can be traced back to some of the thinkers of 
the pre-Buyid period, such as Ibn Abi ‘Agll al-Nu‘mam ( fl. first half of the fourth/tenth 
century), Ibn al-Junayd al-Iskafi (fl. first half of the fourth/tenth century), and Abu Ja'far 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Qiba al-RazI (fl. second half of the third/ninth century), 
as well as representatives of the Banu Nawbakht in Baghdad, whose doctrinal thought 
shows affinities with the theology of the Mu'tazila (Modarressi 1993: passim). This 
tradition gained majority status among the Imamis during the fourth/tenth and fifth/ 
eleventh centuries with prominent figures such as al-Shaykh al-Mufld (d. 413/1022), his 
two most important disciples al-Sharif al-Radi (d. 406/1016) and al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 
436/1044) and, later on, the Shaykh al-ta’ifa Abu Ja'far al-TusI (d. 460/1067) (Amir-Moezzi 
1992: 33-58; Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi 2009: introduction; see also Chapter 11). 

In the following, only those theological doctrines that are peculiar to Shhism will be 
discussed (for the reception of Mu'tazilite notions among the Imamis, see Madelung 
1970, and Chapter 11). These are shared by most ShiT groups of the early Islamic period. 

It is customary to consider ShIT theology to be based on five concepts, the first three of 
which are labelled 'principles of religion' (usuZ al-din ) while the remaining two are 
considered to be 'principles that are specific to imamism' (usul al-madhhab), namely 
divine unicity (tawhid), prophecy (nubuwwa), resurrection and promise and threat (ma‘ad 
/al-wa‘d wa-l-wa‘id), divine justice (‘adl), and the imamate (imama). However, this 
presentation, probably inspired by 'five principles' (al-usul al-khamsa) of the (p- 83 ) 
Mu'tazila, seems late and reductive. The first to propose them was apparently al-Shaykh 
al-Mufld (d. 413/1022) in his al-Nukat al-Vtiqadiyya and the list has been repeated ever 
since, e.g. by Fakhr al-Muhaggigin Muhammad b. al-‘Allama al-Hilll (d. 771/1369) in his 
Usui al-dm up until Muhammad Kh w ajagi al-ShirazI (fl. tenth/sixteenth century) in his al- 
Nizamiyya fl madhhab al-Imamiyya. By contrast, the texts that pre-date the fourth/tenth 
century contain a different list of tenets. An example dating from the third/ninth century, 
cited by I‘jaz Husayn al-Nlsaburi al-Kanturl in his Kashf al-hujub wa-l-astar, is a treatise 
entitled Usui al-dm that is attributed to the eighth Imam ‘All b. Musa al-Rida (Kanturi, 
Kashf 49f.). Here, a different list of theological principles is given, with doctrinal and 
legal issues being closely interwoven: divine unity, the science of the licit and the illicit 
film al-halal/'ilm al-haram), as well as compulsory and recommendable works (wajibat/ 
mustahabbat). Other lists emerge over time: in a Persian work, titled Risala-yi Usul-i din, 
attributed to the ninth/fifteenth-century author Diya’ al-DIn al-Jurjanl, eschatology is 
removed from the list of doctrinal tenets while the text displays three additional concepts: 
love for the imams (tawalli or walaya), dissociation from the opponents of the Family of 
the Prophet (tabarri or bara’a), and commanding good and forbidding evil (amr-i ma‘ruf 
wa nahy-i munkar) (al-Jurjanl, Rasa’il, 225-40; on this work, see also Chapter 11, section 
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IV). Al-Muqaddas al-Ardablll (d. 993/1585-6) presents a different list in his Persian 
theological tract, Usul-i dm, in which divine justice is omitted, while al-Fayd al-Kashanl 
(d. 1091/1680) adds in his Nawadir al-akhbar 'reason' (‘aql; meaning both spiritual 
intelligence and dialectical reason) and 'knowledge' (' ilm; meaning both initiatory 
knowledge and knowledge of the religious disciplines). The concepts of walaya/tawalli 
and bard 1 a/tabarri (on these see below), which are peculiar to ShFism and highly 
controversial from the outsiders' point of view, took centre stage in the polemical 
exchanges between ShITs and non-ShFIs (Rubin 1984; Kohlberg 1986). 

Indeed, we find all these concepts being discussed among the early Shl‘1 rational 
theologians (mutakallimun). These were invariably supporters and followers of the imams 
and they formulated their doctrines on the basis of the teachings of the imams as 
reflected in the hadith. None of their writings have come down to us directly, except for 
guotations from their books in the works of later authors as well as the data provided by 
biographical dictionaries. Among these early theologians mention should be made of 
Zurara b. A‘yan, Muhammad b. ‘All b. Nu'man 'Sahib al-Taq', Hisham b. al-Hakam, 
Hisham b. Salim al-Jawallql, Dahhak Abu Malik al-Hadrami in the second/eighth century 
(Modarressi 2003); al-Fadl b. Shadhan, al-Hakam b. Hisham b. al-Hakam, Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Isfaham, Isma‘11 al-Makhzuml in the third/ninth century; and Ibn Abi ‘Agll, 
Muhammad b. Bishr al-Hamdum al-Susanjirdl, Ibn Qiba al-Razi as well as some members 
of the influential family of the Banu Nawbakht, especially Abu Ishaq Ibrahim, in the 
fourth/tenth century (see also Chapter 11). 

The central themes that were discussed in the context of usul al-dln are thus the classic 
themes of the so-called rational theology, the kalam : the oneness of God and its 
implications: the unity of essence ( tawhid al-dhat ) and of acts ( tawhid al-afal), attributes 
(p. 84) ( sifat ) of essence and attributes of acts, the divine versatility (bada’), the 
possibility or impossibility of the beatific vision, and the ethical values of good and evil; 
prophecy and related issues, such as the prophet being immaculate, the capacity to 
perform miracles, and modes of revelation; eschatology; divine justice, including 
discussions on divine grace ( lutf ), moral obligation ( taklif ), and human actions, the 
notions of belief and disbelief, and the imamate with discussions relating to the status, 
nature, and function of the imam. None of these themes are specifically ShFite and the 
extant textual sources informing about the doctrines of the early ShIT mutakallimun are 
attested both in Shl‘1 and in non-ShIT sources. Moreover, the themes themselves are 
shared by ShFIs and non-ShFIs during that period—in other words, these concepts can be 
found, with slight variations, among the adherents of other schools, such as the 
Qadariyya, the Jahmiyya, the Jabriyya, the Zaydiyya, the Mu'tazila, the Murji’a, and 
others (Madelung 1979; van Ess 1991-7: index, s.n.). 
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ShLism, in almost all its components and especially during its early period, is a religion in 
which the contrast between the obvious as against the hidden, the exoteric as against the 
esoteric ( zahir/batin ), is ubiguitous. Rational theology, i.e. kalam, represents the exoteric 
branch of Shl‘1 theology, which its representatives share in one way or another with their 
counterparts from other Muslim denominations. Its importance seems thus secondary 
when compared to another characteristically Shi‘1 type of theology, i.e. esoteric theology. 
Moreover, in ancient Shl‘1 hadlth collections, rational speculation about things relating to 
the Divine is presented as a necessary evil: necessary because indispensible in 
controversies with the adversaries and yet evil because of kalam's inadeguacy to grasp 
the secrets of the Divine (Amir-Moezzi 1992: 35-40). Exoteric speculative theology, often 
labelled kalam, has thus only a relative value in the teachings attributed to the Imams. 
Ancient hadlth collections regularly contain a chapter in which the faithful are warned 
against the 'dangers' of speculative theology ( al-nahy ‘an al-kalam) and its tools such as 
reasoning by analogy ( qiyas ), personal opinion ( ra’y ), independent reasoning ( ijtihad ), or 
argumentation ( nazar ). As for 'real' theology, labelled ‘ilm al-tawhid, the essential science 
of secret religious realities, it is essentially based on faith ( iman ) in the teaching of the 
Imams and absolute submission to their teachings ( taslim —as against islam which 
signifies submission to the esoteric dimension of the revealed religion) (Amir-Moezzi 
2011a). Let us now address the doctrinal basis of this esoteric theology as contained in 
the corpus of pre-Buwayhid hadlth collections, from al-Sayyari to al-Nu'mam and 
especially al-Saffar al-Qumml, al-Kulaynl, and the extant pre-Buwayhid works of exegesis. 

The true axis around which the ShIT religion turns is the imam. One might even say that 
ShLism, as it appears in the earliest systematic books that have reached us, is an 
imamology. This 'imam's religion' has developed revolving two worldviews. 

First, a 'dual vision': any religious reality has at least two levels, an external, apparent, 
exoteric level and a secret, esoteric level which remains hidden under the apparent level. 
This dialectic is a fundamental credo that can be encountered in virtually all (p- as) 
domains of the faith. In theology, God Himself has two ontological levels. First, that of the 
Essence, which is forever inconceivable, unimaginable, beyond all thought. It can only be 
described by God Himself through His revelations and can be conceived merely as a 
negative apophatic theology. It is the Unknowable which is the hidden level, the esoteric 
dimension of God. Al-Kulaynl in his al-Kafi or Ibn Babawayh in his Kitab al-Tawhid devote 
entire chapters to this subject (Amir-Moezzi 2011a: 110-12). But if things were to stop 
here, no relation would be possible between God and His creation. God thus brought 
forth in His own being another level, the level of 'names and attributes' ( al-asma’ wa-l- 
sifat ) through which He is revealed and made known, for He is not the Unknowable but 
the Unknown who aspires to be known. This is the level of the revealed, exoteric 
dimension of God and of what can be known about Him. These names and attributes act 
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in the created world through divine 'organs' (a‘da’) which are manifestations of the 
Divine ( mazhar , majla), theophanies. The theophany par excellence is the Imam (with 
capital T) in the cosmic, archetypical, metaphysical sense; he represents the highest 
revelation of the divine names and attributes as their locus of manifestation, a 
metaphysical being who grasps God in His entirety, in His outer as well as hidden 
dimensions. This is the Imam in the ontological, archetypal, universal sense. Knowledge 
of the archetypal Imam is eguivalent to knowledge of God since the Imam is the 
metaphysically revealed 'face' ( wajh ) of God—a topos that is elaborated in virtually all 
pre-Buyid hadith compilations, such as al-Saffar al-Qumml's Basa’ir al-darajat, al-Kulaynl's 
Kitab al-Kafi (esp. the Kitab al-Hujja), or Furat al-Kufi's Tafsir (Amir-Moezzi 2011a: 
chapter 3). 

The cosmic Imam likewise possesses two dimensions, a hidden one and a manifest one. 
The esoteric dimension corresponds to the metaphysical, cosmic dimension of the Imam. 
The cosmic Imam's exoteric dimension, his locus of manifestation, are the historical 
imams (with a lower case 'i') in the various cycles of history. This leads us to the level of 
prophetology. According to ShFI doctrine, all prophets who brought a new legislation 
were accompanied in their mission by one or more imams whose task was to unveil the 
hidden ( batin ) meaning of the Word of God: from Adam, the first man and first prophet, to 
Muhammad, with Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Moses, and Jesus in between, as is again 
elaborated in the early hadith collections, such as the Basa’ir al-darajat of al-Saffar al- 
Qumml or al-Kulaynl's al-Kafi (Rubin 1979; Amir-Moezzi 1992: 96-112). Moreover, the 
messengers and their imams are connected through an unbroken chain of 'minor' 
prophets, imams, saints, and sages which together form the sublime family of 'Friends of 
God' ( awliya’, sg. wall) who carry and transmit the divine friendship ( walaya ), a term 
central to ShFI theology to which we shall return shortly. This notion is dealt with, for 
example, in the Ithbat al-wasiyya li-Ali b. Abi Talib, a monograph attributed to ‘All b. al- 
Husayn al-Mas'udl (d. 345/955-6 or 346/956-7) (Amir-Moezzi 2011a: 266). In Twelver 
Shl'ism, the awliya’ par excellence, i.e. loci of manifestation of the Imam, are the 
'Fourteen Immaculates' ( ma'sum ), namely Muhammad, his daughter Fatima, and the 
twelve imams. Thus, in a theology of successive theophanies, the knowledge of what can 
be known about God, the ultimate mystery of being, begins with the knowledge of God's 
manifestation, the Imam, (p- 86) 
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Table 4.1 The Dialectic of the Manifest and the Hidden in ShiTsm 

Apparent 

Hidden 

exoteric ( z.ahir ) 

esoteric ( bat.in) 

God's names and attributes 

God's essence 

prophet-messenger (nabi/rasul) 

imam/friend of God ( imam/wali ) 

prophecy ( nubuwwa ) 

imamate/friendship with God ( imama/ 
walaya) 

letter of revelation ( tanzil ) 

spiritual hermeneutics ( ta’wil ) 

submission to revealed religion (islam) 

initiation into the esoteric religion (iman) 

the majority/the mass 

the minority/the elite 


The principal function of the 'Friends of God' is to convey and explain God's word to 
mankind which has otherwise repeatedly been revealed. Revelation has again two 
meanings, an apparent one and a hidden one. The messenger grasps both levels of 
meaning but his mission is to only communicate the revealed 'letter', the exoteric level of 
revelation, to the community of the faithful. As has been mentioned, every messenger was 
accompanied in his mission by one or several imams. The sources do not always agree on 
the names of the imams of the past but the most recurrent lists mention Seth as the imam 
of Adam, Ishmael as the imam of Abraham, Aaron or Joshua for Moses, Simon-Peter or all 
of the apostles for Jesus, ‘All and the imams for Muhammad (Rubin 1975; 1979). The 
invariable mission of the imams is to initiate a select elite among the community into the 
'spirit' of the scripture in its esoteric level by way of hermeneutical interpretation ( ta’wil ). 
This elite are accordingly the 'ShITs' of each religion. Thus, the prophet is said to be the 
messenger of the 'exoteric religion'— islam in the terminology of ShiTsm. At the same 
time, the imam or wali is the messenger of the esoteric religion, the initiator of the secret 
spiritual religion, iman. The historical ShITs recognize themselves as the last link of a 
long chain of initiation that runs throughout history, dating back to Adam and the 'ShITs' 
of his imam Seth (Kohlberg 1980). This dual vision of the world can be outlined in a 
schema consisting of complementary pairs that characterize the dialectic of the manifest 
and the hidden in ShiTsm (Table 4.1). 
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Second, 'the dualistic view': the history of creation consists of a cosmic battle between 
forces of good and of evil, between beings of light and knowledge versus beings of 
darkness and ignorance. Given the central role of initiation and knowledge (see above), 
ShiTs conceive knowledge as good and ignorance as evil. The struggle between these two 
antagonistic powers is enshrined in the universal framework of existence. According to a 
large body of cosmogonic traditions—adduced for example by al-Bargl (d. 274/887-8 or 
280/893-4) in his Kitab al-Mahasin (al-Bargl, Mahasin, 1/96-8), al-Kulaynl in his al-Kafi 
(al-Kulaynl, Kg/7, 1/23-6), or Ibn Shu'ba al-Harranl {fl. mid fourth/tenth (p- «7) 
century) in his Tuhaf al-uqul (Ibn Shu'ba, Tuhaf 423-5)—creation is from the outset 
divided into two opposing groups: it is a struggle between the armies of supreme 
intelligence ( al-‘aql ) and ignorance (jahl) —supreme intelligence being a symbol and 
archetype of the Imam and his followers, ignorance symbolizing the Imam's adversary 
and his armies on the other (Amir-Moezzi 1993: 320). This battle of the forces of good 
and evil is a primordial one and it continues to be a perpetual struggle between the 
friends of God and their followers, the initiates, and the armies of the imams of darkness 
and ignorance. Using Qur’anic expressions, it is described in the ShiT sources as an 
ongoing struggle between 'the people of the right / of the benediction' ( ashab al-yamin/al- 
maymana), characterized by their obedience to God, and 'the people of the left / of the 
malediction' ( ashab al-shimal/al-mash’ama), who refused to obey the divine order. 
According to complex and at times confusing theories of cycles, the world is ruled, since 
its creation, by two types of 'government': that of God's prophets and imams, 'the guides 
of light and justice,' who openly teach the hidden truths, and that of Satan. Since the 
world is influenced by 'the guides of darkness and injustice' these truths can only be 
transmitted and taught secretly. Satan was the enemy of Adam, and the history of adamic 
humanity is marked by adversity and violence of the demonic forces of ignorance which, 
throughout the adamic cycle, will remain the dominant majority, pushing the persecuted 
minority of initiates into the margins (Kohlberg 1980: 45ff.). This will continue until the 
end of time and the advent of the Mahdi, the eschatological saviour, who will eventually 
overcome the powers of evil and prepare the world for the final resurrection. 

At the advent of each religion, the reigning 'guides of injustice' have a majority formed 
within the community which refuses to believe in the existence of a spirit hidden under 
the revealed letter of the religion and thus rejects the existence of the Imam as the 
master of hermeneutics. This majority, manipulated by Satan's 'guides of ignorance', 
isolates the religion from its deeper level, thus condemning it to decadence and violence. 
The adversaries ( addad , sg. didd), the 'Enemy of God' and his supporters, are not 
necessarily pagans, unbelievers, or adherents of other religions (as was the case, for 
example, with Nimrod facing Abraham or Pharaoh facing Moses). The Israelites who 
betrayed Moses by pledging faith in the Golden Calf, and Muhammad's companions who 
rejected ‘All are not 'non-Jews' and 'non-Muslims' but people who reject the esoteric 
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dimension of their respective religions, the notion of walaya, i.e. the authority of the 
'Guide' who teaches the inner secrets of the religion. These are those whom the Shl'Is 
call the 'people of the exoteric level' ( ahl al-zahir, according to the different senses of the 
word) who are submitted to the letter of the revelation only, 'the Muslims gone 
astray' ( muslim dall). 

In the historical context of a violent struggle between ShiTs and their opponents, when 
the latter become increasingly identified with the Sunnis, two factors affecting 
theological thought become essential within the dualistic view. First the discretion: to 
protect his own life and safety, as well as the life and safety of his Imam and his co¬ 
religionists, and the integrity of its doctrine, the ShIT believer is obliged to 'protect the 
secret' ( taqiyya, kitman , khab’). Under the 'government of Satan', a characteristic of 
current humanity, the unveiling of secrets does not only arouse derision or disbelief but 
( P . 88) also misunderstanding, violence, and anathema (Kohlberg 1995; Amir-Moezzi 
2014). This is followed by a mystical notion, the religious necessity of which is again and 
again repeated in the sources: the Shl‘1 believer constantly owes his imam unfailing love, 
faith, and submission ( w alay a/taw alii ). At the same time, the believer is urged to detach 
himself from the imam's opponents, i.e. to perform the duty of bard’a/tabarri. In a 
universe governed by war and its constraints, the sacred alliance, the walaya with the 
divine Guide and the knowledge he provides cannot be complete unless it is accompanied 
by dissociation ( barn’a ) from his enemies, even hostility towards those who seek to 
destroy the true knowledge and those who possess it (Amir-Moezzi 2011a: chapter 7; 
Amir-Moezzi 2011b: chapter 1). 


Table 4.2 The Dialectic of Good and Evil in Shl'ism 
Good/knowledge Evil/ignorance 

cosmic Intelligence cosmic Ignorance 

imam and his initiates enemy of the imam and his followers 

Guides of the light/justice/guidance Guides of darkness/injustice ( a’immat al¬ 
iia’immat al-nur/al-‘adl/al-huda ) z.alam/al-z.ulm/al-d.alal) 


people of the right ( as.h.ab al-yamin) 

love towards the imam ( walaya/tawalll/ 
muwalat ) 


people of the left ( as.h.ab al-shimal) 

dissociation from his adversary ( bard’a/ 
tabarri/mu'adat) 
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Here, too, we can map the dualistic view in schematic form based on the dialectic of good 
and evil (Table 4.2). 

ShiT religion and theology seem specifically characterized by these two worldviews. The 
dual conception of religious reality—illustrated by two complementary poles of exoteric 
and esoteric, visible ( zahir ) and hidden ( batin ), prophet ( nabl ) and imam (wall), literal 
revelation ( tanzll ) and spiritual hermeneutics ( ta’wil ), submission to the revealed religion 
( islam ) and initiation into its esoteric aspects ( iman )—can be articulated along the 
vertical axis of initiation which belongs to the spiritual world, because passage from the 
exoteric to the esoteric is defined as a progressive approach to the divine and even 
greater secrets of the universe, and this as a result of the teaching of the imams, who are 
closer to the Divine and the understanding of the secrets of the universe. The horizontal 
axis, which in turn belongs to the world of senses and history, likewise articulates the 
fight between two dualistic views of the world—illustrated by two opposing poles, imam 
and enemy, intelligence and ignorance, people of the right and people of the left, imams 
of justice and imams of violence—and it thus encapsulates the universal and perpetual 
struggle between the armies of supreme intelligence and of ignorance. It is noteworthy 
that the notion of walaya ('sacred love for the imams') is the only one found in both 
diagrams, illustrating its central importance in the structure of Shl‘1 doctrine. Covering 
( P . 89) both the nature, status, and function of the imam and the attitude of the faithful 
towards the latter, walaya is real backbone of Shl‘1 theology (Amir-Moezzi 2011a: chapter 
7; Dakake 2007: passim) and the imam the ultimate reason for the creation. 
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Greek and Syriac texts dating back to the late seventh century CE bear the earliest 
notices of emergent Islam recorded by Christians living in the conquered territories of 
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Arab Christian theology in the first ‘Abbasid century and its role in the burgeoning 
systematic theology of the contemporary Muslim mutakallimun. It also discusses a 
notable development in Islamic religious discourse in two places: Damascus in Syria and 
Ba^ra in Iraq. 
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the earliest notices of emergent Islam recorded by Christians living in the conquered 
territories of the Levant occur in Greek and Syriac texts written in the late seventh 
century ce. By the early years of the eighth century written notices of formal 
conversations between representative Muslims and Christians were already circulating in 
Syriac, along with accounts of apocalyptic visions of the future import of the hegemony of 
the Arabs for the fortunes of the subject Christian communities (Hoyland 1997). And it 
was also in the eighth century that theological treatises first appeared, written by 
Christians under the influence of the then developing, religious challenge of Islam, first in 
Greek and then in Arabic and Syriac. It was the beginning of a somewhat co-dependent, 
intellectual and cultural, albeit often antagonistic, relationship between Christian and 
Muslim thinkers that would hold them in tension with one another throughout the first 
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‘Abbasid century (Khoury 1989-9; Rissanen 1993; Griffith 2008a; Thomas and Roggema 
2009). 

John of Damascus (d. c.750), living in the milieu of Jerusalem in the first third of the 
eighth century and writing in Greek (Louth 2002), is the earliest Christian theologian on 
record whose theological agenda was determined in large part by the challenge of Islam. 
While he directly addressed the topic of Islam only in the final entry in the 'On Heresies' 
section of his master work, The Fount of Knowledge, and in the report of a dialogue 
attributed to him between a Christian and a Muslim (Le Coz 1992), it is nevertheless 
clear that the comprehensive Muslim challenge to core Christian doctrines, such as the 
Incarnation, the Trinity, and the freedom of human moral choice, lay behind John's 
project to compose a summary presentation of traditional Christian thought, the first in 
the genre. This same Islamic milieu also determined the framework within which John 
addressed other challenges to his Byzantine Orthodox faith and practice, coming from 
both Christian and non-Christian adversaries of the time, writing in Greek, Syriac, and 
newly in Arabic. To put the accent on this hermeneutical approach to his works, one 
considers not only The Fount of Knowledge, but his three orations against the (p- 92) 
calumniators of the icons, and several treatises written against contemporary Christian 
and Manichean adversaries (Griffith 2002; 2008a). 

John of Damascus composed The Fount of Knowledge very much within the local context 
of the Christian denominational controversies of the eighth century being conducted in 
Greek and Syriac in territories now firmly under Muslim Arab control. His principal 
adversaries were Nestorians, particularly Jacobites, Monotheletes, and even the 
Manichean views of some intellectuals of the time who had got a new lease on life in the 
early Islamic period (Griffith 2002). In the orations against the calumniators of the icons, 
John addressed a pastoral problem that first arose among Christians in his world in 
response to the Umayyad programme to claim the public space in the caliphate for the 
display of Islam; it involved the removal of Christian crosses and icons as well as 
polemics against their veneration on the part of Muslims and others as an act of idolatry 
and as proclamations of Christian beliefs contrary to the Qur’an (Griffith 2007a; 2009; 
2011). As for John's independent polemical works against Nestorians, Jacobites, and 
Manicheans, they directly addressed issues that divided the Christian communities in the 
caliphate in the first half of the eighth century. The Islamic presence conditioned 
everything he wrote in these treatises, for they concerned intellectual and theological 
issues that were, so to speak, 'in the air' and they were addressed not only by Christians 
but by Muslims as well (Griffith 2002). 

The first half of the eighth century, the period in which the Arabophone but Greek-writing 
John of Damascus was composing his well-known works, also witnessed a notable 
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development in Islamic religious discourse in two places in particular, Damascus in Syria 
and Basra in Iraq, as the very mention of the names of Ghaylan ad-Dimashql (d. 749 ce), 
Jahm b. Safwan (d. 745), al-Hasan al-Basri (b. 642, d. 728), and Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 748), 
among others, immediately brings to mind. The debates among Muslim intellectuals 
associated with these names about such issues as the range of authority of human willing 
and what to think about God and God's attributes, among other topics, formed the 
backdrop for the development in due course of the wide-ranging Mu'tazill school of 
thought (van Ess 1991-7). It would not be stretching matters too far to suppose that the 
socially well-connected, Arabic-speaking John of Damascus would have been aware of 
these developments among contemporary Muslim thinkers. Scholars have even noted 
that the compositional pattern of the early Mu'tazili kalam works match the order of 
topics as they are presented in the De Fide Orthodoxa section of John's master work, The 
Fount of Knowledge (Pines 1976). So too have students of the early kalam texts in Arabic 
called attention to the same coincidence of topical outline and mode of discourse in the 
texts they study and earlier Christian theological and exegetical texts in Syriac (Cook 
1981; Rudolph 1997). 

Christian theology in Arabic appears first in the second half of the eighth century ce, 
concomitant with the beginnings of the Graeco-Arabic translation movement in Baghdad, 
an enterprise largely in Christian hands, and the contemporary programme within the 
parameters of which the Christian communities themselves adopted the Arabic language, 
both to translate the Bible and other traditional ecclesiastical literature into Arabic and to 
compose original works in the newly dominant language of daily life (p- 93) (Graf 1944- 
53; Gutas 1998; Griffith 1988; Griffith 1997a). The so far earliest Christian theological 
tract written in Arabic appeared in the third quarter of the eighth century and in it the 
now unknown author was already engaging Islamic thought and Qur’anic expression. The 
Arabic diction of the Treatise on the Triune Nature of God, to give the text the name 
proposed by its first editor and translator (Gibson 1899), is suffused with echoes of the 
Qur’an's distinctive idiom (Samir 1994). The author alludes to and quotes passages from 
the scripture of the Muslims in tandem with passages quoted from the Old and New 
Testaments in the effort to commend the credibility of the very Christian doctrines that 
on the face of it the Qur’an critiques, the Trinity and the Incarnation. It is an exercise in 
what one might call inter-scriptural reasoning, or perhaps better, inter-scriptural proof- 
texting (Swanson 1998), an apologetic stratagem that would find a continuous vein in 
Christian theology in Arabic, reaching its apogee in the thirteenth century with Paul of 
Antioch's Letter to a Muslim Friend (Khoury 1964) and the responses it elicited in its 
revised and expanded form from Muslim scholars of the stature of Ibn Taymiyya in the 
fourteenth century (Ebied and Thomas 2005). 
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In the late eighth century in Iraq, in the very milieu of Basra and Baghdad in early 
‘Abbasid times in which the Arabic him al-kalam was coming into its own and the 
Mu'tazili movement was burgeoning among Muslim religious thinkers, two Christians 
who wrote in Syriac took notice of these developments and took steps to respond to the 
theological challenge posed by Islam. Just as in his major work, The Fount of Knowledge, 
John of Damascus in the Jerusalem milieu had met the challenge in a comprehensive way 
in the early eighth century by composing a systematic and summary presentation of 
Christian doctrine in response to the multiple challenges of both Christian and non- 
Christian adversaries of the day, including a specific response to Islam, so too did 
Theodore Bar Koni ( fl. c. 792), a theologian of the Church of the East, the so-called 
'Nestorians', compose just such a summary at the end of the eighth century (Griffith 
1982a). Theodore's Scholion is a systematic presentation of the distinctive doctrinal 
profile of his church's creed presented, in 'Nestorian' style, in the guise of a commentary 
on the difficult passages of the Old and New Testaments, complete with philosophical and 
logical prolegomena, dogmatic exposition in response to both Christian and non-Christian 
adversaries, along with a heresiographical supplement that includes a specific response 
to Islam (Griffith 1981). It was in the wake of Theodore's Scholion that the 'Nestorian' 
patriarch, Timothy I {727/8, r. 780-823) in his Syriac letters explicitly addressed Muslim 
challenges to Christian faith. He did so not just in the account of his famous debate with 
Muslim scholars in the majlis of the caliph, al-Mahdl (r. 775-85), soon translated into 
Arabic, in which the patriarch, who was now resident in Baghdad, parried Muslim 
objections to Christian doctrines and argued in support of their credibility (Heimgartner 
2011; Putman 1975), but perhaps even more significantly in other letters. In one 
understudied letter, Timothy tells of his conversation with a Muslim 'Aristotelian' at the 
caliph's court; the conversation unfolds along lines that feature the topical agenda and 
mode of discourse comparable to that of the contemporary Muslim mutakallimun. In 
another letter he answers questions from a Christian clergyman in the environs of Basra 
who has been in conversation with Muslims (Griffith 2007b). In (p- 94) these letters we 
find the blooming of a truly theological, Christian discourse articulated within the 
intellectual horizon of Islamic kalam, that came into full flower in Arabic in the second 
half of the first ‘Abbasid century. Patriarch Timothy is also on record as having 
commissioned a translation of Aristotle's Topics at the behest of Caliph al-Mahdl, another 
marker of his participation in the intellectual life of Baghdad (Gutas 1998: 61, n. 1; Brock 
1999). 

The first Christian theologian regularly to write in Arabic whose name we know is the 
Melkite, Theodore Abu Qurra (b. c.755, d. c.830), a native of Edessa in Syria, probably a 
monk of Mar Saba monastery in the Judean desert, and sometime bishop of Harran. A 
theologian very much indebted to John of Damascus, Abu Qurra wrote in both Greek and 
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Arabic, and by his own testimony he also composed a number of treatises on Christology 
in his native Syriac (Griffith 1993; Lamoreaux 2002). In his Arabic works, Abu Qurra 
addressed both the largely Christological issues that divided the Christian churches in his 
day and the defence of the credibility of Christian doctrinal claims against challenges 
launched by Muslims (Lamoreaux 2005). Like John of Damascus before him he also wrote 
in defence of the Christian practice of venerating icons of Christ and the saints, but in 
Abu Qurra's instance Muslims as well as Christian iconophobes were his adversaries and 
his treatise contains perhaps the earliest written record of the Islamic tradition against 
image making (Griffith 1997b). Abu Qurra was also the author of a remarkable Arabic 
treatise in Christian kalam that follows the topical outline and mode of dialectical 
discourse typical of the Muslim mutakallimun of the first ‘Abbasid century. In it he 
advances the claim of Christianity to be the true religion according to which the one God 
wishes to be worshipped, and he devises a rational scheme for comparing the claims to 
truth made by contemporary religious communities on the basis of a Neoplatonic theory 
of knowledge that was current in the intellectual circuits of Basra and Baghdad at the 
time (Griffith 1994). Perhaps this was the very reason why the Mu'tazill mutakallim, Abu 
Musa ‘Isa b. Subayh al-Murdar (d. c.840), is on record as having written a tract, Against 
Abu Qurra, the Christian (Dodge 1970: i. 388). Abu Qurra was also involved in the 
Graeco-Arabic translation movement in his day; he is credited with having translated the 
Prior Analytics and the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, De virtutibus animae into Arabic 
(Griffith 1999a). Finally, Abu Qurra was reputedly an able debater in his day; in a dispute 
text composed in Arabic not long after his death he is credited with having defended 
Christianity against the objections of prominent Muslim mutakallimun in the majlis of the 
caliph al-Ma’mun (r. 813-33) when the latter sojourned in Harran in the year 829 ce 
(Nasry 2008). 

Following in the wake of Theodore Abu Qurra, other 'Melkite' writers of the ninth century 
composed summaries of Christian faith in Arabic, which were addressed to the pressing 
challenge of Islam. One in particular, sometimes mistakenly attributed to Abu Qurra, is 
the still unedited Summary of the Ways of Faith, the full title of which is: The Summary of 
the ways of faith in affirming the Trinity of the oneness of God, and the Incarnation of 
God the Word from the pure virgin Mary (Griffith 1986; Griffith 1990; Samir 1986). In 
introducing this work of twenty-five chapters, the author makes it clear in the 
introduction that the intended audience is Arabic-speaking Christians who (p- 95) would 
be in conversation with Muslims. While it is clear that the author is a 'Melkite', and in 
chapter 14 of the work he considers and rejects the Christological formulae of his 
community's Christian adversaries, nowhere else do the intra-Christian controversies 
preoccupy him. Throughout he is concerned with Christians whom he represents as 
seeking some doctrinal accommodation with Islam, including acceptance of the first 
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phrase of the Islamic shahada. In response to this proposal, the author points out, quoting 
the Qur’an, that Muslims 'mean a God other than the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
According to their own statement, God is neither a begetter, nor is He begotten (Q 112: 

3). Their statement, "There is no god but God" and our statement are one in words but 
different in meaning' (Griffith 1986: 138). And again borrowing a Qur’anic term, the 
author accuses such accommodating churchmen as being Christian 
'hypocrites' ( munafiqun ), 'in flight from testifying to the doctrine of the Trinity of the 
oneness of God and His Incarnation, because of what strangers say in reproach to 
them' (Griffith 1986: 139). He goes on to say of them, 'They are neither Christians, nor 
are they hanifs (hunafa Muslims, but in the meantime they are waverers 
(mudhabdhabun )' (Griffith 1986: 140). The latter characterization borrows the term 
'waverers' from a Muslim prophetic tradition, preserved in the collection of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (b. 780, d. 855), according to which the prophet remarked to a Muslim celibate, 
'You should marry, lest you come to be among the waverers' (Griffith 1986: 140). The 
latter example, along with quotations of Qur’anic words and phrases throughout the 
Summary of the Ways of Faith, shows the author's ready acquaintance with Islamic idiom 
—none more pointedly than his constant description of Christ throughout the work as 
'Lord of the worlds', a phrase predicated of God alone in the Qur’an. The succeeding 
chapters address the major Christian doctrines, discuss the proper interpretation of 
passages from the Old and New Testaments, and give accounts of Christian liturgical 
practices and canonical procedures, all in response to well-known Muslim challenges. 
Another text of the ninth century written in a similar vein by a 'Melkite' author, but 
without the high quotient of Islamic language and Qur’anic idiom evident in the Summary 
of the Ways of Faith, is the presentation of Christian beliefs and practices in an Arabic 
treatise its author entitled Book of Proof (Kitab al-Burhan). At the time of its publication, 
this work was wrongly attributed to the 'Melkite' patriarch, Eutychius of Alexandria (877- 
940) (Cachia and Watt 1960-1), but it is more likely that the author was in fact the late 
ninth-century 'Melkite' bishop, Peter of Bayt Ra's (Capitolias) in Trans-Jordan (Swanson 
1995). The author's main preoccupation, in contrast to that of the author of the Summary 
of the Ways of Faith, was to commend the veracity of Chalcedonian orthodoxy against 
Christian adversaries such as the 'Jacobites' and the 'Nestorians'. 

In Iraq in the early ninth century, Theodore Abu Qurra's 'Jacobite' adversary, Habib b. 
Khidma Abu Ra’ita (d. c.851), while principally concerned with advancing the truth claims 
of his community's Christological confessional formulae against the polemics of 
contemporary, Arabic-speaking Melkites and Nestorians, also addressed several rasa’il to 
his fellow Christians in which he defended Christianity as the true religion and offered 
arguments in support of Christian doctrines criticized by Muslims (Graf 1951; Keating 
2006). Abu Ra’ita's treatise on the Trinity seeks to demonstrate that the (p- 96) 
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affirmation of the three hypostases of the one God ( tathllth ) does not involve any 
contradiction to the affirmation of God's unity ( tawhid ). The treatise on the incarnation 
seeks to explain that Jesus, God's Word and a Spirit from Him as the Qur’an would have it 
(Q 4: 171), is the incarnate Son of God, without positing any change or alteration in the 
divine being. Abu Ra’ita's purpose was to offer a proof ( burhan ) for the veracity of 
Christian doctrines of the sort that the Qur’an demands of the People of the Book, 
'Produce your proof ( burhan ) if you speak truly' (Q 2: 111). 

At the beginning of his apology for the doctrine of the Trinity, Abu Ra’ita makes an 
explicit appeal for a discussion of the matter according to the conventions of the ‘ilm al- 
kalam as it was currently conducted among the Muslim mutakallimun. He instructs his 
Christian readers to say to their Muslim interlocutors, The hope is that you will treat us 
fairly in the discussion ( kalam ) and that you will bargain with us as brothers who share in 
the goods they inherit from their father. All of them share in them. Nothing belongs to 
one rather than to another. So we and you are on a par in this discussion' (Graf 1951: i. 
3-4). Like many another Arab Christian writer, Abu Ra’ita writes in Arabic phrases that 
are replete with words and expressions from the Qur’an and he consciously reflects the 
style and the idiom of the Arab mutakallimun. He appropriates their modes of expression 
for the purpose of giving a new voice, or at least a new defence, to traditional Christian 
doctrines. In addition to defending the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, he 
argues on behalf of Christianity's claim to be the true religion, employing in the process a 
distinctive line of reasoning shared by a number of Arab Christian writers of the first 
‘Abbasid century, according to which that religion is the true one in which none of six or 
seven negative features can be found that should disgualify a religion for the allegiance 
of intelligent people (Griffith 1979). 

A centrepiece of Arab Christian theology in the first ‘Abbasid century was the 
undertaking to demonstrate the credibility of the doctrine of the Trinity in Arabic terms 
that figured in the burgeoning systematic theology of the contemporary Muslim 
mutakallimun about the ontological status of the divine attributes. In the wake of the 
development of theoretical Arabic grammar as exemplified in works like ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman 
SIbawayhi's (d. 793) well-known al-Kitab, some Muslim religious scholars already in the 
second half of the first ‘Abbasid century were seeking ways systematically to articulate 
how the affirmation of the Qur’an's 'beautiful names of God' ( al-asma’ al-husna), the 
divine attributes {sifat Allah), could bespeak truths about the one God without in any way 
even theoretically compromising the confession of God's absolute one-ness ( tawhid ) 
(Frank 1978; Gimaret 1988). While this undertaking and numerous other issues engaged 
the attention of Muslim scholars in the ninth century and thereafter, contemporary Arab 
Christian apologists were not slow to perceive in these developments in Arabic systematic 
thought about the divine attributes an opportunity to argue in the same idiom on behalf 
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of the credibility of the doctrine of the three 'hypostases' ( aqanim ) in the one God. They 
proposed that of all the attributes, three are logically and ontologically prior to all the 
others, namely those that bespeak the real subsistence of acts of existence, life, and 
rationality in the divine nature. Each apologist in his own way then articulated this 
perception in Arabic terms reminiscent of the vocabulary of the (p- 97) Islamic discourse 
about divine attributes to parse the talk of God's existence, life, and rationality into an 
expression of the Christian affirmation of the one God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
(Haddad 1985). Arguably this borrowed discourse in Christian apologetics in turn posed a 
challenge for Muslim mutakallimun who wished to avoid conclusions in their own thought 
that would seem to favour Christian claims that this line of reasoning potentially 
supported the reasonableness of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Both Theodore Abu Qurra and Habib b. Khidma Abu Ra’ita argued on behalf of the 
credibility of the doctrine of the Trinity in this Arabic idiom reminiscent of the current 
Islamic discussions of how rightly to understand and to articulate the significance of the 
affirmation of the truth of the divine attributes. So too did a number of other more 
popularizing Christian writers in Arabic of the ninth and tenth centuries (Griffith 2008b: 
75-105). But the Christian Arab writer whose reasoning in this vein was the most 
obviously intertwined with the discourse of the Muslim mutakallimun was the 'Nestorian', 
‘Ammar al-Basri ( fl. c.850). This is not surprising given his Basrian origins and the fact 
that ‘Ammar's surviving Arabic works fit programmatically and formally, in terms of their 
topical outlines and mode of discourse, the pattern typical of the kalam texts of his day 
(Hayek 1977; Griffith 1983). What is more, in his discussion of the divine attributes and 
his use of the systematic construction put upon their significance according to the logic of 
the theoretical Arabic grammar that lay behind the discussion of the sifat Allah in his 
intellectual milieu, ‘Ammar took issue specifically with the views of the Mu'tazili writer, 
Abu Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (d. c.840), about the ontological status of what the divine attributes 
affirm of God, arguing that Abu Hudhayl's position logically reduces God and His 
attributes to accidents (Griffith 1982c). So it is no surprise to find in Ibn al-Nadim's 
Fihrist a notice to the effect that Abu Hudhayl had written a treatise entitled, Against 
Ammar the Christian , in Refutation of the Christians (Dodge 1970: i. 394). 

Other Muslim thinkers of the period also took notice of developments in Christian 
theology in Arabic, most notably and most comprehensively the alleged free-thinker, Abu 
‘Isa al-Warrag (d. c.860), who wrote extensively and knowingly not only about the several 
Christian denominations in the Arabic-speaking world but also specifically in critigue of 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation (Thomas 1992; 2002), as they were 
proposed and defended in Arabic by the systematic Christian apologists of the first 
‘Abbasid century. Later Muslim writers, such as the Mu'tazill summarist ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
al-Hamdhanl (d. 1025), took pains to describe and discuss Christian history and thought 
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at some length (Reynolds 2004; Reynolds and Samir 2010), while other mutakallimun 
regularly included refutations of Christian doctrines in their treatises (Thomas 2008). 

In addition to essays and treatises in systematic and apologetic theology, Arab Christian 
controversialists in the first ‘Abbasid century also composed numerous more popular, 
polemical works, intended for a Christian audience, in which the emphasis was on both 
the defence of Christian doctrines and polemical attacks on Islamic thought and practice 
(Gaudeul 2000; Thomas and Roggema 2009). A particularly ingenious composition in this 
vein, in both Syriac and Arabic recensions of the ninth century, is the anonymous Legend 
of the Monk Bahira. In this work the Christian author takes his cue from (p- 98) the story 
in the biographical traditions of Muhammad about the future prophet's meeting as a 
teenager with a monk who recognized him as a prophet foretold. Incorporating earlier 
apocalyptic themes, the author of the legend builds on this story to develop a scenario 
according to which a renegade monk, having met the prophet in his youth, instructed 
Muhammad in basic Christian thought with a view to catechizing the Arabs in 
Christianity, including a ruse whereby Muhammad would bolster his message with 
records of divine revelation that would in due course become the Qur’an. According to 
the story, the Christian message therein originally expressed was subseguently distorted 
by hostile Jewish scribes among Muhammad's early followers (Roggema 2009). 

A number of Arab Christian writers of the ninth century ce wrote popular works featuring 
debates between Christian and Muslim spokespersons, guite often presenting a scenario 
in which a monk appeared in an emir's or caliph's majlis, modelling how a Christian 
might defend the credibility of his faith in the face of challenges posed by Muslims. These 
texts are markedly polemical in tone and seem to have been composed in an effort to 
support the faith of wavering Christians (Griffith 1999a; Newman 1993). By far the most 
vigorous and most popular of Christian polemical tracts against Islam written in Arabic in 
this period is the anonymous work presented in a fictitious epistolary exchange between 
a Muslim, ‘Abd Allah b. IsmaTl al-Hashiml, and a Christian, ‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishag al- 
Kindi, whose very names indicate their respective confessional allegiances. The unknown 
Christian writer has ‘Abd Allah write a letter to ‘Abd al-Masih, in which the former invites 
the latter to embrace Islam, laying out the principal features of Muslim faith in a clear 
and straightforward fashion. In his much longer reply, ‘Abd al-Masih then puts forward a 
withering critigue of Muhammad's claims to prophecy, of the Qur’an's status as a divinely 
inspired scripture, and of Islam's bid to be considered the true religion. The unknown 
author's knowledge of contemporary Islamic traditions and religious thought is 
impressive and the text includes accounts of such events as the collection of the Qur’an 
that in some respects pre-date the surviving Muslim records of the undertaking. The text 
is by far the most hostile Christian polemic against Islam written in Arabic. Some Muslim 
scholars, such as Abu Hayyan at-Tawhidl (d. 1023) and Abu Rayhan al-BIrum (d. 1048) 
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mentioned al-Kindl's name in their works as if he were a well-known Christian author, but 
they say nothing of the al-Hashiml/al-Kindl correspondence (Haddad 1985: 41). Not 
surprisingly, it circulated widely among Arabophone Christians, having been recopied 
many times; it was even translated into Latin in the twelfth century (Bottini 1998; 2008). 

Already in the ninth century, Christian intellectuals writing in Arabic took a step away 
from the kalam style of the earliest systematic theologians among them toward the more 
philosophical and logical approach that would characterize the works of the important 
Christian thinkers of the tenth and eleventh centuries in the environs of Baghdad, such as 
the Jacobites, Yahya b. ‘Adi (b. 893, d. 974) and ‘Isa b. Zur'a (b. 943, d. 1108). The way 
was paved for them by the earlier translators and transmitters of the Greek sciences such 
as the Nestorian Hunayn b. Ishag (b. 808, d. 875), who in addition to his role as 
professional translator was also the one who laid the groundwork for the future 'Christian 
( P . 99 ) Aristotelians' of Baghdad. He had put a premium on the philosophical life itself, 
on the primacy of reason in religious thought and the pursuit of happiness not only 
personally and individually but socially and politically as well (Griffith 2008c). And by the 
time a generation later the Christian logician, Abu Bishr Matta b. Yunus (d. 940) was 
tutoring the Muslim Abu Nasr al-Farabi (b. c.870, d. 950) and the latter's Christian pupil 
and successor in logic and philosophy, Yahya b. ‘Adi, Christian theological thought in 
Arabic had already taken a turn in the new direction of envisioning the 'perfect man' (aZ- 
insan al-kamil) and the virtuous polity in which he might safely live the good life and 
practise right religion (Ibn ‘Adi 2002). Even in their apologies for the doctrine of the 
Trinity, Yahya b. ‘Adi and his more philosophically minded followers were turning away 
from the methods employed by the earlier generation of Christian mutakallimun in the 
first ‘Abbasid century toward the logically more sophisticated models of the one and the 
many they found in the works of Greek philosophers (Platti 1980). 
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the reader may wonder both what the title means and why a subject of this nature should 
be included in a volume on Islamic theology. 1 The answer is that a number of cosmologies 
of late antique origin which left little or no room for God in the creation and management 
of the world played a major role in the development of Muslim kalam, a field normally 
translated as (dialectical) theology. In fact, kalam covered much the same range of topics 
as Greek physics, if in a very different way: the principles (in the sense of the ultimate 
constituents of the universe), the origin and end of the material world, the nature of man, 
God and his relationship with us. To Greek philosophers, physics was a key to the nature 
of the gods; to Muslim theologians, it was God who was a key to physics. This was a well- 
known source of tension between reason as the sole basis of the search for the truth and 
reason as the handmaid of revelation. Al-Jahiz (d. 255/869), who distinguished between 
kalam al-falsafa, dialectical philosophy (covering natural science), and kalam al-dm, 
dialectical theology (covering God and his relationship with us), readily admitted that 
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philosophy was dangerous, but nonetheless insisted that a good practitioner of kalam had 
to master both fields (Crone 2010-11: 75f). 

When the curtain opens on Muslim kalam in the mid-second/eighth century, the field of 
kalam al-falsafa was dominated by thinkers whom Muslims called Zindlgs and Dahrls and 
bracketed as mulhid s, a term sometimes translated as 'atheists' but better rendered as 
'godless' or 'ungodly people'. All mulhids denied that God had created the world from 
nothing, and some denied his creation, government, and ultimate judgement of the world 
altogether along with any form of afterlife. The Muslims had to develop their own 
cosmology to counter the ungodly systems, and they did so by assimilating and gradually 
transforming those of their rivals. The ungodly cosmologies thus show us a bridge 
between late antigue and Islamic thought. 

( P . 104 ) Cosmology had acguired great religious importance in late antiguity, for 
Zoroastrians, Gnostics, and Platonists (Christian, pagan, and other) had all come to share 
the conviction that the key to our troubled human condition was to be found in primordial 
events leading to the creation of this world, rather than in early human history. All 
offered detailed accounts of these events, and most drew on Greek philosophy for their 
formulation. Thinkers such as Basilides ( fl . 120-40), Valentinus (d. c.160), Marcion (d. c. 
160), Bardesanes/Bar Daysan (d. 222), and Origen (d. c.254), who had a huge impact on 
Near Eastern thought on both sides of the Euphrates, all drew their main philosophical 
inspiration from Middle Platonism and Stoicism. So too did the immensely influential 
physician Galen (d. c.200). The Platonic-Stoic legacy is still discernible in the thought of 
the Zindlgs and Dahrls, and in kalam influenced by them, along with occasional input 
from the rival Sceptical and Epicurean schools and intriguing suggestions of a strong 
interest in the Presocratics. Also discernible, however, is the magnetic pull exercised 
from perhaps the sixth century onwards by Aristotle's Categories, treated as a guide to 
ontology, not just to logic. But by the fourth/tenth century the irresistible force was 
Neoplatonism, carried by Ismailis and philosophers ( falasifa ) of a new type who owed 
their ideas to Arabic translations of Plato, Aristotle, and the Neoplatonist commentators. 
Henceforth it was the emanatory scheme of the Neoplatonists that dominated 
cosmological debates; the old-style mulhids no longer played a major role in them, though 
they still attracted attention, especially for their denial of the creator and of the afterlife 
(Dhanani 1994: 4f., 182-7; Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2 s.v. 'Dahriyya'; Encyclopaedia 
Iranica, s.v. 'Dahri'; Encyclopaedia of Islam, 3 s.v. 'Dahrites'). 
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I The Actors 

The mulhids had complicated backgrounds. Some were Marcionites, Bardesanites, or 
Manicheans by origin, that is to say they came from Christian communities of a type 
proscribed by the victorious Christian churches. (Even the Manicheans counted 
themselves as Christians.) But by early Islamic times the Marcionites and Bardesanites 
had become so heavily Iranianized that they were barely recognizable as Christians, and 
the Muslims classified all three sects as dualist, deeming them ineligible for protected 
status. The communities nonetheless survived, but many of their members appear to have 
been forced to convert, or to have found it prudent to do so. It was nominal converts from 
these three religions and others attracted to their beliefs who were called Zindlgs. The 
term is derived from the Aramaic sad dig by which the Manichean 'elect' were known, 2 
and the Muslims sometimes used it of real Manichaeans too. Just as the Zindlgs were not 
true Muslims, however, so they were not true adherents of the religions they had left 
(p. 105) behind. A Zindlg in the period c.750-900 was usually a man who had lost faith in 
any positive religion, or even in any God. 

The Dahrls mostly seem to have their intellectual roots in the older belief systems 
dismissed by Christians as 'pagan'. When the emperor Justinian (r. 527-65) set out to 
eradicate paganism from the Roman empire, he took the precaution of also persecuting 
those pagans who had 'decided to espouse in word the name of Christians' (Procopius, 
Anecdota, 11: 32), and it was probably as nominal Christians that most of them survived. 
Those persecuted by the Sasanians, who imposed Zoroastrianism as understood in Pars 
(Ar. Fars) on their Iranian and occasionally also non-Iranian subjects, seem likewise to 
have included pagans in the sense of people who were not Zoroastrians, Jews, or 
Christians, 3 but mostly they were bearers of local, non-Persian forms of Zoroastrianism 
(cf. Crone 2012a: chs. 15-16). The Baga Nask, an Avestan book preserved only in a 
Pahlavi summary, tells of 'apostates' ( yasarmogan ) who had been defeated and kept their 
apostasy concealed, reluctantly calling themselves Zoroastrian priests and teaching the 
good religion despite their heretical inclinations ( Denkard , book IX, 52: 3). These 
'apostates' would hardly have been forced to officiate on behalf of official Zoroastrianism 
if they had not been priests of what the Sasanians took to be deviant forms of their own 
faith. 

Whatever their origin, Dahrls shared with Zindlgs the feature of having lost belief in their 
ancestral religion without having acguired belief in another. A disillusioned attitude is 
attested even among pagans who had not been forced into any religious community. In 
the Jewish-Christian Pseudo-Clementines, probably composed in Antioch or Edessa c.300- 
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60, one of the heroes is a well-born pagan who believes in astrology and denies the 
existence of both God and providence on the grounds that everything is governed by 
chance and fate, meaning the conjunctions under which one happens to have been born, 
and who resists conversion because he simply cannot believe that souls are immortal and 
subject to punishment for sins. Nemesius of Emesa (c.390) also mentions deniers of 
providence and the afterlife (Nemesius, Nature, 213f., 217). So too does Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus (d. c.460), but now they were nominal Christians to whom it was still physics that 
provided a key to God rather than the other way round: it is by appeals to nature and the 
ancient Greeks that Theodoret tries to persuade them (Theodoret, Providence, 9: 23f.). 
Saint Simeon the Younger (d. 592) found Antioch to be teeming with impious mockers 
whose errors included denial of the resurrection, astrological beliefs to the effect that 
natural disasters and human misbehaviour were caused by the position of the stars, 
'automatism' (presumably meaning the view that the world had arisen on its own), and 
the claim, here characterized as Manichean, that the creation was due to fate or chance 
(van den Ven 1962: §§157, 161). On the Sasanian side there is evidence for denial of the 
resurrection already in the third century. The first attestations could concern belief in 
reincarnation, widespread in the Jibal and elsewhere, but by the sixth century the denial 
is coupled with loss of faith in God/the gods, the creation, and afterlife (p- 1 « 6 ) of any 
kind. When the famous physician Burzoe, active under Khusraw I (r. 531-70), lost faith in 
his ancestral religion, he tried not to 'deny the awakening and resurrection, reward and 
punishment'. A Pahlavi advice work informs us that man becomes wicked on account of 
five things, one of which is lack of belief 'in the (imperishableness of) the soul', i.e. denial 
of afterlife of any kind; and several other works stress that one should be free of doubts 
concerning the existence of the gods, paradise, hell, and the resurrection (Crone 2012a: 
373ff.). Burzoe remained an unhappy sceptic who held the truth to be beyond us, but 
others turned into assertive materialists, that is to say Dahrls. 

In short, the mulhids had their roots in proscribed communities whose members had been 
directly or indirectly forced into Christianity or Persian Zoroastrianism, and thereafter 
into Islam. Dahrls were insincere Muslims who professed Islam out of fear of the sword, 
as al-Qummi remarks ( Tafsir, 2: 270, ad Q 45: 24). 4 There can hardly be much doubt that 
the massive use of coercion on behalf of God in late antiguity and early Islam had played 
a role in eroding their faith in anything except their own reason, but other factors were 
also at work. One was the sheer diversity of rival religions. When religions compete in a 
free market situation, as in modern America, the competition can apparently increase 
religiosity (Stark and Finke 2000, and other works by the same authors; Kraus 1934: 
15ff.), but it certainly did not do so in the past, when religion was not a freely purchased 
commodity and when the competition between rival forms was often felt to undermine 
the truth of all of them. In the sixth century the sheer diversity of beliefs troubled Burzoe 
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and Paul the Persian; by the tenth century it troubled Muslims too (Crone 2006: 2If.). 

The only way to evaluate the competing claims was by use of reason. 

One way in which reason came to sit in judgement over religious claims was by 
disputation, a competitive sport of enormous popularity on both sides of the Euphrates 
both before and after the rise of Islam (Lim 1995; Cook 1980; Cook 2007). The rules 
reguired the disputers to base their arguments on shared premisses, meaning that 
appeals to scripture and tradition were only allowed in disputation with co-religionists, 
and even then it was reason which had to sit in judgement over the different 
interpretations. Debaters thus learned to translate their beliefs into claims that could 
stand on their own and be defended by Aristotelian logic. The Categories was the 
disputer's Bible. Already the third-century Apelles, a deviant Marcionite, had used 
dialectical syllogisms to discredit the Pentateuch, and the Manicheans soon learned to set 
aside their extravagant mythology to become fearsome disputers (Grant 1993, ch. 6; Lim 
1995, ch. 3). There is no trace of mythology in the debate staged by Justinian at 
Constantinople between a (chained) Manichean and a certain Paul the Persian 
representing the Christian side, 5 nor is there in the cosmologies of Manichean, 

Marcionite, Bardesanite, and Zoroastrian origin that the Zindlgs and Dahrls fielded in 
disputation with the Muslims. Inevitably, many disputers came to regard reason rather 
than scripture and tradition as the ultimate authority at all times, not just for purposes of 
disputation. Al-Jahiz complains that (p- 107 ) young men would foolishly rush into 
disputations with mulhid s, convinced of their own dialectical skills, only to be seduced by 
them, and roundly declares that 'countless' people had apostatized as Zindlgs and Dahrls 
over complicated guestions of kalam (Crone 2010-11: 72). It was in their relentless 
refusal of claims based on scripture and tradition that both the godlessness and the 
seductiveness of the Zindlgs and Dahrls lay. 

Zindlgs and Dahrls are first mentioned in the 120s/740s and receive particular attention 
in the third/ninth century, though they continue to be attested down to the Mongol 
invasions. They formed loose clusters of individuals, not sects. Dahrls seem mostly to 
have been doctors, astrologers, and others interested in the workings of nature; Zindlgs 
were predominantly secretaries, courtiers, poets, and other members of the elegant set. 
How far similar convictions flourished among uneducated urbanites and villagers is 
unknown. 6 In learned gatherings Zindlgs and Dahrls would pick out inconsistencies in the 
Qur’an and hadith, scoff at accounts of claims running counter to normal experience, and 
sometimes mock Islamic ritual. But they lived like everyone else, observing the normal 
rules of propriety and formalities of the law (Mas'udI, Muruj, 5: 84 [3, §1846]; Tabari, 
Tarikh, 3: 422f.; van Ess 1991-7: ii. 17; al-Razi, Tafsir, 23: 18, ad Q 22: 17f.), and relations 
between them and Mu'tazilite mutakallims appear to have been friendly. Al-Nazzam (d. c. 
220-30/835-45), who wrote against both Dahrls and mulhid s, had a brother-in-law who 
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attributed everything to natural causes and the stars (Jahiz, Hayawan, 1: 148). Zindlqs 
were particularly close to the Shhites. Shhite sources abhor them and invariably depict 
the imams as refuting them in Medina (Vajda 1938: esp. 222f.; Chokr 1993: esp. 109, 
111-13), but it is clear from the doctrines of the Shhite mutakallim Hisham b. al-Hakam 
(d. c. 179/795) that the interaction was in Iraq and involved Muslim appropriation and 
reshaping of the rival doctrines, not just refutation of them. 

Dahrls seem rarely to have been persecuted, 7 but Zindlqs came in for a purge under the 
caliph al-Mahdl (r. 775-85), to whom a Zindlq seems to have been anything from a 
genuine Manichean to an irreverent courtier. There is no mention of Dahrls in this 
connection, perhaps because the two terms were sometimes used synonymously, but 
more probably because the Zindlqs flourished at the court, where they sometimes 
inclined to Manicheism in a religious sense and where the poets would shamelessly 
jockey for position by denouncing their rivals as Zindiqs. Mutakallims, by contrast, would 
close ranks against outsiders (Jahiz, Hayawan, 4: 450; 6: 37). Al-Mahdl is reported to 
have ordered the mutakallims to write refutations of the mulhids (Mas'udI, Muruj, 8: 293 
[5, §3447]; Ya'qubI, Mushakala, 24), and whatever he may have meant by that term (if he 
used it), the mutakallims did not limit their refutations to Zindlqs. Books against dualists, 
Manicheans, Dahrls, and mulhids in general were composed by theologians active under 
and after al-Mahdl. But only their titles survive, and we have no statements by the 
Zindlqs or Dahrls themselves. We do, however, have works presenting cosmologies 
(p. 108 ) closely related to theirs in the Book of Treasures by the Christian doctor Job of 

Edessa (writing c.817), the Sirr al-khaliqa attributed to Apollonius of Tyana (Ballnus, 
Balinas) (c.205/820?), and the mostly fourth/tenth-century alchemical corpus attributed 
to the Shhite Jabir (heavily Neoplatonized). We hear of books by Zindiqs, including a 
Kitab al-shukuk by a Zindiq espousing Sceptical views, but not of books by Dahrls (Ibn al- 
Nadim, Fihrist, 204, 401; trans. Dodge, i. 387; ii. 804). 8 Whether they wrote or not, all 
mulhids aired their views in disputations, the main vehicle of religious and philosophical 
discussion at the time. 


II Epistemology 

(a) Scepticism 

The mulhids included both doubters and deniers (Jahiz, Hayawan, 6: 35f.). Some doubters 
were people suffering from religious uncertainty and loss of faith, like Burzoe, but those 
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who fielded doubts in disputations were Sceptics in the technical sense of adherents of an 
epistemology to the effect that we can never know the true nature of things. Such 
Sceptics were known as shakkun, juhhal, mutajahilun, hisbaniyya, mu'anida, la adriyya, 
and the like, and also, for reasons that remain obscure, as Sufista’iyya, 'sophists' (van Ess 
1966: index s.v. 'Skepsis'; van Ess 1968). 

Scepticism is attested both as dogmatic assertion of our inability to know and as 
suspension of judgement. Al-Jahiz mentions a Sceptic who held that one could only know 
things by preponderance {bi-l-aghlab). This was the position of Academic Sceptics, and 
Galen had expounded both their views and those of their Pyrrhonic rivals in his De optimo 
docendi; perhaps al-Jahiz's Sceptic had found inspiration in this work (Jahiz, Hayawan, 6: 
37; Floridi 2002: 17). More commonly, however, it is Pyrrhonic Scepticism with its 
suspension of judgement that is reflected in the sources. Pyrrhonic Scepticism had gone 
into empiricist medicine (Hankinson 1995: ch. 13), and also into disputation practice. As 
Gregory of Nazianzus (d. 389) remarked, Pyrrho, Sextus, and the practice of 'arguing to 
opposites' had infected the churches (Floridi 2002: 12); the sixth-century disputer 
Uranius is reported by Agathias to have been a Sceptic in Sextus's tradition, and 
Manichean missionaries would apparently field Sceptical arguments in order to 
undermine the beliefs of potential proselytes and convert them (Agathias, Histories, 2: 
29.1, 7; Pedersen 2004: 207). 

According to Sceptical mulhid s, all claims about reality had to be based on sense 
impressions, preferably or exclusively autopsy {‘iyan, what one had seen for oneself) 

(Jahiz, Hayawan, 4: 449; Hujaj, 247; Mugammis, ‘Ishrun, 14: 1; Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 133; 

( P . 109 ) trans. 149 [§170]). Bashshar b. Burd (d. 163/783), a poet variously classified as a 

Zindlg, Dahrl, and mutahayyir (somebody perplexed or sceptical), 9 is said to have 
believed only in what he had seen for himself and what was similar to it ( ma ‘ayantuhu aw 
‘ayantu mithlahu) (Abu 1-Faraj, Aghani, 3: 227). The meaning of 'similar' is unclear. 
Perhaps he was referring to the principle of 'transition to the similar' current in 
empiricist medicine (if you had personal experience of a disease affecting the upper arm, 
you could apply it to the upper leg); 10 but he could also have meant unanimous 
transmission from others. In any case, as this and other passages show, Scepticism was 
based on empiricist premisses. 

The premisses were meant for rejection, however, for even sense impressions were 
unreliable, the Sceptics said. They would trot out the better-known tropes of their Greek 
predecessors (honey tastes bitter to a jaundiced patient; buildings appear small at a 
distance; poles appear bent under water, and so on); and as in antiguity their exasperated 
opponents would react by wanting to slap or beat them in order to demonstrate the 
reality of the sense impressions they were dismissing (van Ess 1966: 172f.; van Ess 1968: 
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If. Maturldl, Tawhid, 153.18). As Sextus said, this rested on lack of familiarity with 
Sceptical doctrine: Sceptics did not reject the sense impressions that induced assent 
involuntarily, but merely refused to dogmatize about the reality behind them; they 
granted that honey appeared to be sweet, but whether it was sweet in essence only a 
dogmatist would claim to know (Sextus Empiricus, Outlines, 1.13.19f.). This was the 
position of the Sufista’Is too. Unlike their Greek predecessors, however, they are often 
presented as doubting the very existence of such a truth or essence ( haqlqa ), not just its 
knowability (this could reflect Buddhist influence, cf. Crone 2012b: 31 f)- 

A Sceptic who asserted that we cannot know the truth laid himself open to the charge of 
self-contradiction, since his assertion was a truth-claim. The prudent Sceptic would 
suspend judgement. Though both positions are reflected in the arguments against 
Sceptics in the Muslim material, there is no term for suspension of judgement there: the 
prudent Sceptic merely says, 'I don't know' (e.g. Baghdadi, Usui, 319). Two terms for it 
turn up among the believers, however. One is irja’, coined around 100/720 by Murji’ites 
on the basis of Q 9: 107. The Murji’ites subscribed to the Sceptical claim that one could 
only judge things on the basis of autopsy and unanimous information from others; since 
neither was available in the case of the caliph ‘Uthman (killed in 35/656), one had to 
suspend judgement on the divisive guestion whether he had been rightly guided or a 
sinner (Cook 1981: chs. 5, 7). The scope of their scepticism was narrow and the term irja’ 
remained tied to their doctrines. The other term is wuquf or tawaqquf. Al-Jahiz, for 
example, observes that the common people are less prone to doubt than members of the 
elite because they do not 'hold back' {yatawaqqafuna), but rashly declare things to be 
true or false (Jahiz, Hayawan, 6: 36f.). The term appears in later texts too, but it is less 
prominent than takafu’ al-adilla, the expression for the egual weight ( isostheneia ) 

(p. no) of competing proofs that made suspension of judgement necessary. We first hear 
of belief in the eguipollence of proofs in the mid-third/ninth century; a century later the 
philosopher Abu Sulayman al-Mantigl (d. c.375/985) depicted it as a characteristic of 
mutakallims in general, including their leading men, saying that he would give their 
names if he did not prefer to leave them alive (Tawhldl, Muqabasat, 227 [no. 54]). 11 The 
proofs that were so often found to be of egual weight, and thus to cancel each other out, 
were those tried and tested in disputations about kalam al-din. Some adherents of takafu’ 
al-adilla would suspend judgement on inner-Islamic disagreements alone, but others 
found it impossible to affirm anything apart from the existence of the creator; and still 
others would suspend judgement even on him (Ibn Hazm, Fasl, 5: 119f.). 12 There were 
also Sceptics who declared all religious tenets to be sound, the truth being relative to 
those who asserted it (Baghdadi, Usui, 319.10; Ibn al-jawzl, Talbis, 41, citing NawbakhtI); 
the judge al-'Anbarl (d. 168/784) upheld this principle in inner-Islamic disagreements 
(Goldziher 1920: 178f.). Scepticism affected Christians and Jews no less than Muslims 
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(Jahiz, Radd, 315; Saadia, Amanat, 13, 65ff.; trans. 17, 78ff.), and it had its uses for 
believers too. The tropes against the reliability of sense impressions were apparently 
adduced in support of Ash'arite atomism (Macdonald 1927: 336; van Ess 1966: 178), and 
all arguments against the ability of humans to reach the truth could be used in a fideist 
vein. 


(b) Dogmatism 

Most mulhids were dogmatists. They agreed with the Sceptics that all claims about the 
realities of things had to be based on sense impressions, preferably or only on autopsy, 13 
but unlike the Sceptics they deemed sense impressions to be reliable and admitted a 
modest amount of inference from them. One could make deductions ( istidlal ) from 
perceptions to the reality of things, provided that they were perceptions of regularities 
(< al-‘adat ) (Jahiz, Hayawan, 6: 269). Anything regularly observed in large or common 
objects could be postulated for small or rare ones too, since guantity did not affect their 
epistemological status ( hukm qalll al-shay’ ka-hukm kathirihi). The nature of invisible or 
absent things could similarly be observed from those observed ( ma ghaba ‘anhum mithl 
alladhi shuhida), but only as long as they were of the same type: 'they assign everything 
to its likes ( ashkal ) and oblige it to follow the rules of the genus (jins)' (Abu ‘Isa al-Warrag 
in Ibn al-Malahiml, Mu‘tamad , 550f./597f.). They would reject all postulates about the 
invisible world ( al-gha’ib ‘anhum) that ran counter to what they themselves could observe 
( al-hadir ‘indahum); they applied 'criteria for corporeal things to spiritual entities', as Ibn 
Qutayba said in defence of hadith that the mulhids deemed ridiculous (p- m) (Ibn 
Qutayba, Ta’wil, 127.1; trans. 142f. [§164f.]). Information from others ( akhbar, sam‘ ) they 
admitted only if it conformed to these rules. Accordingly, they rejected the Qur’anic 
account of sinners who were transformed into monkeys and pigs, or accepted it only in a 
naturalist interpretation. They scoffed at the Qur’anic story of the jinn who tried to listen 
in to conversations in heaven only to have balls of fire thrown at them (Q 72: 8f.; cf. 15: 
17f.; 37: 7f.), objecting that creatures supposedly endowed with superior intelligence 
would have learned better from the Qur’an (which they had supposedly heard), from their 
long experience, from plain seeing for themselves, and from information passed around 
among themselves. They also found fault with the Qur’anic story of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, deeming it to be 'evidence of the corrupt nature of your historical 
tradition' ( dalil ‘ala fasad akhbarikum) (Jahiz, Hayawan, 4: 70ff., 85f.; 6: 265ff.; cf. Cook 
1999: 60). That the jinn should have learned from the Qur’an is an argument based on the 
opponents' premisses; the rest tells us what counted as legitimate sources of knowledge 
to the Dahrh experience, seeing for oneself, and information from others ( empeiria, 
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autopsia, and historia in the terminology of Greek empiricist doctors) (Hankinson 1995: 
227f.). 

Both al-Asamm (d. c.200/815) and al-Nazzam were empiricists in some respects (Ash'ari, 
Maqalat, 331.7, 335.13; van Ess 1991-7: ii. 399; iii. 334f.). For the rest the believers 
refuted the mulhids on the latter's own premisses by means of the argument from design: 
one could see with one's own eyes that the world had been created by a wise and 
provident maker; it simply was not credible that so intricate and well-designed a 
construction should have come about on its own (Jahiz, Hayawan, 7: 12f.; Eutychius, 
Burhan, §4). 14 These points are developed at length in a work falsely attributed to al-Jahiz 
and in the Imami Shkite works Kitab al-Tawhid and Kitab al-Ihlilija (Jahiz, Dala’il; Chokr 
1993: 97ff.). 


Ill Cosmology 

All the godless people denied creation ex nihilo. Some believed God to have created the 
world out of pre-existing material, others held it to have originated on its own, and still 
others held that it had always existed. We may start with the Zindlgs. 


(a) Zindlqs 

Zindlgs believed the pre-eternal principles to be two, light and darkness, and explained 
the world as the outcome of their mixture. Those who retained belief in God typically held 
the highest God to have sent a figure, variously identified as Jesus, the holy (p- H2> 
spirit, or the apostle of light, to impose order on the chaos resulting from the mixture; the 
Marcionites diverged by crediting this task to the devil. Other Zindlgs explained the 
formation of the world in terms of natural processes that are not further identified. Both 
the creationists and the automatists often saw the mixture as having come about by 
accident. 15 

The synthesis of Middle Platonism and Stoicism was attractive to dualists because the 
Platonists shared their negative view of matter, sometimes deeming it positively evil 
(Dunderberg 2008: 125f.), while the Stoics also explained the world as a mixture of two 
pre-eternal principles, one active, that is God /logos!pneuma, and the other passive, that is 
matter or 'ungualified substance'. The concept of a divine logos (reason, word) or pneuma 
(spirit) that shapes and regulates pre-existing matter, now as a demiurge sent by the 
highest God and now as an impersonal principle, appears in several Platonizing and 
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Gnosticizing systems in late antiquity, including that of Bardesanes. The latter is said also 
to have shared the Stoic view that everything which exists is a body (Syriac gushma, 
Arabic jism) (Furlani 1937: 350), even a line or a sound (Ephrem, Prose Refutations, 2: 

20, 29f.; trans. ix, xiii; cf. Ramelli 2009: 19). This implies that he also held that bodies 
could completely interpenetrate and blend with one another without losing their separate 
substance, a doctrine developed by the Stoics to explain how pneuma could be present 
throughout matter; 16 instead, however, Bardesanes is reported to have been an atomist. 
According to Ephrem, he held that the pure elements (light, air, water, and fire), 
suspended in the vacuum between God and darkness (inert matter), were composed of 
atoms ( perde , seeds) and that the same was true of darkness; 17 some Bardesanites held 
reason ( hawna ), power ( hayla ), and thought ( tardtha ) likewise to be composed of atoms 
(Ephrem, Prose Refutations, 2: 220; trans. civ; Possekel 1999: 119f.). Both the Stoic 
concept of interpenetration, based on the premiss that bodies are infinitely divisible, and 
the Epicurean concept of atoms, directed against infinite divisibility, allow two 
ingredients to blend completely without losing their identity, a crucial point to those who 
saw the world as composed of ultimately separable light and darkness. (The Zoroastrians, 
to whom the world was composed out of Ohrmazd's own substance, saw darkness as 
mixed in by juxtaposition. 18 ) And whatever Bardesanes himself (p- m) may have said, 
both doctrines seem to have been current in his and other schools. All things commingled 
were capable of being separated again, as third-century Sethians of apparently 
Mesopotamian origin declared, encouraging their disciples to study the doctrine of krasis 
and mixis (Hippolytus, Refutatio, 5: 21.If., 4f.). 19 Interpenetration is reported under the 
name of mudakhala in Muslim sources on the Manicheans (Ash'arl, Maqalat, 327.15), 20 
and it appears without a name of its own in the Melkite Christian Eutychius (d. 940) in 
explanation of the mixture of the divine and human nature in Christ. 21 The idea that all 
things are bodies interpenetrating one another went into early Muslim cosmology in the 
physics of Hisham b. al-Hakam, al-Asamm (at least partially), and al-Nazzam. 22 Other 
mutakallims rejected infinite divisibility and interpenetration in favour of atomism. 

Muslim sources report atomism for some Manicheans/dualists, including one al-Nu'man 
al-ThanawI (executed by al-Mahdl), Ishaq b. Talut, and Ibn Akhi Abl Shakir (al-Daysanl) 
(Ibn al-Malahiml, Mu’tamad, 566f., 590/611, 631; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5: 20; trans. 
173). But more mainstream Christians also seem to have included atomists, for Epicurus, 
normally denounced by Christians as an atheist and hedonist, is praised as one of the 
great philosophers by the West-Syrian David Bar Paulos (Brock 1982: 25); 23 and the mid- 
third/ninth-century Mu'tazilite Ibn Manush, a pupil of al-Nazzam of Origenist/Evagrian 
background, envisaged humans in pre-existence as atoms (Baghdadi, Farq, 258, trans. 
van Ess 1991-7: vi. 220; cf. Crone forthcoming). The idea of disembodied humans as 
atoms was probably due to Plato, who had defined the soul as 'uncompounded, 
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indissoluble, and indivisible', according to Albinus's handbook, or, as Israel of Kashkar (d. 
877) put it, as a jawhar wahid ghayr munqasam ajsaman, 'one substance/an atom, not 
divisible into bodies'. 24 The idea of man as an atom was also espoused by the Mu'tazilites 
Mu'ammar (d. 215/830) and Hisham al-Fuwatl (d. 220s/840s?), both atomists in 
cosmological terms as well (Ash'arl, Maqalat, 331.13; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnl, 11: 311). In 
short, atomism probably reached the Muslims from both Christians and dualists. 

Muslim mutakallims seem to have accepted the existence of atoms as a matter of course, 
reserving their ire for the infinite divisibility of bodies because there could not in their 
view be infinity in the created world. Atoms and accidents were all there was to it in their 
view. Some third/ninth-century mutakallims held atoms to have sides, explained as 
accidents, while others denied that they had either sides or magnitude (Ash'arl, Maqalat, 
316.1, 10, cf. also 8; trans. with comments in Dhanani 1994: 99, nos. 1, 3, cf. (p- m) also 
2). Both groups seem to have conceived of the atom as an Epicurean minimal part: 
several such minimal parts ( elachista , minima ) made up an atom according to Epicurus, 
though it could not in practice be divided. To Epicurus, however, the minimal parts had 
magnitude. To the mutakallims, by contrast, magnitude was either added as accidents 
which could not in practice be separated from it, or else it was generated by the 
combination of several atoms. On their own, the minimal parts had lost their dimensions. 
The first known Mu'tazilite propounder of the atom without dimensions is Abu 1-Hudhayl 
(d. 226/841), according to whom bodies had length, breadth, and depth, whereas atoms 
did not. 25 It has long been suspected that he and others were indebted to dualists such as 
Bardesanites or Manicheans for their atomism (Pretzl 1931: 127ff.; Dhanani 1994: 4f., 
182ff.), and he must be refuting dualists when he denies that atoms have life, power, or 
knowledge, the characteristics of light. He also denied that they possessed colour, taste, 
or smell, the properties possessed by Bar Daysan's elements and, presumably, the atoms 
of which they were composed (Ash'arl, Maqalat, 315.5). But only corporeal atoms are 
attested for the dualists. Bar Daysan's elements varied from light to heavy and fine to 
coarse; 26 and the atoms of al-Nu‘man al-ThanawI, a Manichean who disputed with Abu 1- 
Hudhayl (van Ess 1991-7: i. 443), certainly had three dimensions (Ibn al-Malahiml, 
Mu'tamad, 590/631; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnl, 5: 20; trans. 173). By contrast, humans in 
pre-existence are unlikely to have possessed corporeal dimensions, since they were with 
God; and some Christians or dualists do in fact seem to have envisaged the lightest atoms 
as mere points, for the sixth-century Barhadbeshabba envisages Epicurus and Democritus 
as believing in fine bodies which were 'incorporeal atoms' ( perde dela geshum ). 27 

It was probably from Christians of some kind that atoms passed to the author of the Sirr 
al-khallqa (c.210/825?). He operates with a prime substance (al-jawhar al-awwal) which is 
present in everything (Sirr, 1: 1.1.3, p. 3.9), which was clearly pre-eternal in the work he 
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was adapting ( Sirr, 2: 4.1, pp. 104f.; 2: 5.1, pp. 109ff.), 28 and which must be the source of 
the atoms ( ajza’ la tatajazza’u) of which he says that the world was built and the whole 
macrocosmos made (Sirr, 2: 18, p. 197.9; 2: 19.1, p. 203.ult.). As to how this happened, 
all we are told is that the substance was uniform until the accidents arose in it, 
whereupon its particles or atoms (ajza’) diversified (Sirr, 1: 1.1.3, p. 3.10). Mostly the 
author writes as one of the ashab al-taba’V (discussed in Section III [b]) to whom 
'everything is from the four natures, which are heat, cold, moisture, and dryness' or 
'which are fire, air, water, and earth' (Sirr, 1: 1.1.3, p. 3.4; 3: 20, p. 307.5), and the only 
atoms that interest him are those of light and subtle things such as fire, the subtlest of all 
bodies, composed of heat and atoms, or 'resting air', composed of warmth, moisture, and 
atoms, or the air between the spheres, which is full of atoms (Sirr, 2: 18, p. 197.9, cf. 2: 
17.2, p. 192; (p- ns) 2: 16.3, p. 190.1; 2: 19.1, p. 203.11). The different types of spiritual 
beings (ruhaniyyat) or angels were created out of the subtle (particles) of the prime 
substance (latif al-jawhar al-awwal), more precisely from the heat of the wind, the light of 
fire, and the flow of water. Like the prime substance before the onset of accidents, they 
were jawhar wahid (lit. 'one substance'), here in the sense of uncompounded, and they 
were so subtle that they had no corporeal matter (la ajrama laha) and did not take up 
space; 'everything which is not a body with six sides (jirm musaddas ) does not take up 
space (makan)' (Sirr, 2: 15.1, p. 149; 2: 15.3, pp. 153f.). In short, spiritual beings formed 
part of the created, material world, but not that of gross, tangible matter (jirm , ajram). 
They had spiritual bodies, as one might say. Like everything else, they must have been 
made of atoms, but apparently these atoms lacked dimensions. Abu 1-Hudhayl called an 
atom a jawhar wahid and he too distinguished them from bodies with six sides, meaning 
top, bottom, front, back, left, and right, an archaic definition of bodies which appears four 
times in the Sirr (Ash'ari, Maqalat, 302f.; Sirr, 1: 3.5.2, p. 64; 1: 3.9.4, p. 94; 6: 28.7, p. 
510), but which is replaced by the standard three dimensions in later summaries of Abu 1- 
Hudhayl's doctrine. 29 The evidence of the Sirr suggests that it was the desire to identify 
the atomic structure of intelligibilia below the level of God himself (angels, humans in 
pre-existence and in spiritual afterlife, numbers, and ideal geometric figures) that had 
generated the concept of incorporeal atoms. 30 

It was clearly atoms of Greek rather than Indian origin that the dualists transmitted 
(Dhanani 1994: 97ff.), though the Muslim recipients are unlikely to have been aware of 
their ultimate cultural origin. The Mizan al-saghlr attributed to Jabir, which expounds a 
cosmology related to that of the Sirr, tells us that the prime substance is dust which 
becomes visible when the sun shines on it (Hag 1994: 55). According to Lactantius (d. c. 
325), who wrote against Epicureans, Leucippus had compared the atoms to 'little 
particles of dust in the sun when it has introduced its rays and light through a window'. 31 
This comparison could also have reached the Muslims via Platonist Christians and/or 
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dualists, whose formative period lay in the second and third centuries; back then the 
Epicurean school tradition was still alive. 


(b) Dahrls: Ashab al-Taba’V 

Dahris were either ashab al-taba’V or ashab al-hayula. The former, whom I shall 
henceforth call physicists, owed their name to their belief that everything in this world is 
(p. ii6) composed by four 'natures' (Greek physeis, Syriac kyane, Arabic taba’V), that is 
the four elementary qualities, hot, cold, dry, and wet, which combined to form the four 
elements, fire, water, air, and earth. Each element had two qualities according to 
Aristotelians (fire was hot and dry), but only one according to the Stoics (fire was hot). 
Since the Stoics identified both the elements and their qualities as bodies, they did not 
distinguish sharply between the two, as Plutarch (d. 120), Galen (d. c.200), and Alexander 
of Aphrodisias ( fl . c.200) complained (Lammert 1953: 489f.); and assisted by the medical 
humour theory, the qualities came to acquire ontological, as opposed to purely analytical, 
priority. When late antique authors speak of the elements, they often mean the 
qualities, 32 and the term 'natures' was used of both. 33 In Arabic the 'natures' are usually 
the qualities, but sometimes the elements, otherwise known as ustuqussat, ‘anasir, and 
ummahat (mothers). 34 

Some physicists refused to affirm the existence of anything other than the four 
elementary qualities, whereas others added a fifth (Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al-Malahiml, 

Mu’tamad, 547.13/594.17; Ash'arl, Maqalat, 348.5f.). Just as the diverse colours produced 
by dyers were all mixtures of white, red, black, and green, so all things in this world were 
really mixtures of hot, cold, moisture, and dryness, the former said, using a comparison 
strikingly similar to that of Empedocles, the ultimate author of the four-elements theory 
(Maturldl, Tawhid, 112, 141). 35 The fifth nature added by others was often identified as 
spirit (rub), which pervaded and regulated everything and was also life: this was 
presumably another Stoic legacy (Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al-Malahiml, Mu'tamad, 547/594; 

Ash'arl, Maqalat, 335.4, ll). 36 Others held the fifth nature to be a wind different from 
moving air, perhaps related to the breath or breeze ( nasim ) that some held to be life 
(Baghdadi, Usui, 53.10; cf. Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al-Malahiml, Mu’tamad, 549.9/596.3), or else it 
was space ( al-fada’), identified as the place of things ( makan al-ashya’) (Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al- 
Malahiml, Mu’tamad, 549.2/596.10), or knowledge (Ya'qub!, Tarikh, 1: 170.14, of Greek 
and Roman Dahris). Still others opted for the heavenly sphere (MaqdisI, Bad’, 1: 132.-2; 
Baghdadi, Usui, 320.12), 37 which acted on the four qualities and so caused generation 
and corruption, or which was the source of the four natures and everything else in the 
world. 38 (p- H7) Al-Maturldl had heard an astronomer compare the universe to a giant 
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weaving machine, with the heavenly bodies producing the variegated textile that is life 
down here (Maturldl, Tawhld, 143). Those who identified the heavenly spheres as the 
source of everything else often credited their science to Hermes and associated figures, 39 
but devotees of Hermes believed in spiritual realities and credited themselves with both 
inner and external senses, 40 whereas Dahrls had no inner eye (AsadI, Garshaspnama, 
140.11; trans. 2: 31). 

The Christian physician and philosopher Job of Edessa (writing c.817) held God to have 
created the 'simple elements' (i.e. the gualities) and put them together as 'compound 
elements', meaning the fire, water, air, and earth of which everything was composed (Job 
of Edessa, Treasures, 1: 4; 1: 6). Several Muslim mutakallims, al-Jahiz, Thumama b. 
Ashras, and al-Maturidi among them, also operated with 'natures' created by God, 
without being Dahrls, as al-Juwaynl noted (disapproving of their view that the natures 
had causative power). 41 But the author of the Sirr is a creationist only in the sense that 
his God sets the formation of the elements in motion with his creative command; for the 
rest the process unfolds on its own. Other Dahrls agreed that the world had originated in 
time, but not that it had a creator: it had been born of the four eternal 'uncompounded 
simples' ( al-afrad al-sawadhij), i.e. the elementary gualities, which made things grow on 
their own without intent, wish, or will. 42 Still other physicists held the natures to be pre¬ 
eternal, but put together by God; and one Ibn Qays apparently held God to have joined 
them since pre-eternity, so that the world was pre-eternal too (Baghdadi, Usui, 70, 320). 
This aligned him with the common physicist view that the four or five natures had always 
existed in a state of combination or mixture (both mechanical and chemical terms are 
used), so that the world as we know it had always been and always would be. 43 The 
universe had neither beginning nor end, be it in terms of time or extent ( misaha ), and 
apparently not in terms of number ( kathra ) either; 44 the several worlds implied were 
presumably successive rather than concurrent, and separated by Stoic-type 
conflagrations, for at least some Dahrls saw time as cyclical. 45 

( P . ns) in agreement with the Stoics the ashab al-taba’V identified the four or five 
natures as bodies rather than incorporeal characteristics (al-Nazzam in Jahiz, Hayawan, 

5: 40; Ash'arl, Maqalat, 348.4). Space ( al-fada ’), defined as the place of things ( makan al- 
ashya’), is explicitly said not to have been a body, suggesting that it is the Stoic topos or 
place, identified as 'that which is able to be occupied by what is' and counted as one of 
the four incorporeals (Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al-Malahimi, Mu'tamad, 549.2/596.3; cf. Long and 
Sedley 1987: nos. 27, 49). According to the pneumatic physicists, the four bodies had 
always been in motion, either because movement was natural to them or because the 
spirit was moving them, and their movements caused them to come together. This sounds 
Epicurean, but they interpenetrated in the Stoic style ( yaghullu ba'duha fi ba‘din ) instead 
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of simply combining. By mixing in different ways they became sounds, smells, minerals, 
plants, and so on (Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al-Malahimi, Mu’tamad, 547.16; 548.4; 551.12/594.21, 46 
595.9, 598.4). The matter ( madda ) formed by their mixture was composed of particles 
(ajza '), presumably infinitely divisible, and things were strengthened and weakened by 
conjunction with similar and contrasting forms ( ashkal and addad). When a living being 
died, the particles dispersed to join the concordant forms closest to it, and the same 
particles might accidentally come together to form a living being of the same kind, or of a 
different kind, or just a plant, or the particles might simply be dispersed in water or the 
earth. 47 In short, the physicists allowed for the possibility of what others called 
reincarnation, but explained it in materialist terms. If their roots went back to the third 
century, they could have picked up this explanation from the Epicurean school tradition 
(cf. Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, 3: 845-60). But whether they did so or not, it is 
not the only evidence to suggest that they hailed from communities in which belief in 
reincarnation was widespread. In fact, while some members of these communities were 
making godless science out of their ancestral beliefs, to be dismissed as Dahrls, others 
were reformulating them as Muslim doctrine, to be dismissed as Khurramls and Ghulat 
(Crone 2012a: 248f.). 

Neither the dualists nor the ashab al-taba’V needed a material substratum to carry their 
corporeal gualities, for even gualities were bodies, so they did not accept the Aristotelian 
concept of prime matter, 48 nor the Aristotelian distinction between substance (jawhar ) 
and accidents ( a‘rad ). Some had come round to accepting one accident, however, namely 
motion, a key concept in that it was coterminous with action and change. 49 But there 
were also some who claimed that there was no such thing as motion or any other 
accident. 50 The Mu'tazilite al-Asamm shared this view (Ash'arl, Maqalat, 343.12; 
Baghdadi, Usui, 7.14; cf. van Ess 1991-7: ii. 398f.; v. 194f.). Motion was a (p- U9> body, 
i.e. the body moving, as some put it, which is also what a Stoic would have said. 51 As a 
certain Plato the Copt from Hulwan is reported to have declared, we do not see motion or 
any other action, only the person or thing moving or acting. 52 The Sirr refutes him as if he 
were a Sceptic, assimilating him to a different set of people who denied the reality of 
change as an illusion, claiming that the created word was all one and the same, and who 
seem to have invoked Parmenides ('Munis')- 53 It is those who dismiss diversity ( ikhtilaf) 
as an illusion generated by the senses who trot out Sceptical tropes in al-Ya‘gubTs 
account of Greek and Roman Dahrls (Ya'gubI, Tarikh, 1: 168f.). 

Many Dahrls had succumbed to the advancing tide of Aristotelianism, however. They 
defined the elements as substance and the elementary gualities as accidents (al-Nazzam 
injahiz, Hayawan, 5: 40), and postulated a substrate in the form of prime matter ( hayula, 
tina). 
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(c) Ashab al-Hayula 

Some people held the world to have been created from nothing while others held it to be 
drawn from matter ( hyle ), Paul the Persian observed (Land 1862-75: 4, fo. 56 r ; trans. 2). 
Two centuries later the adherents of the latter view were known as ashab al-hayula and 
singled out for refutation by al-Nazzam (van Ess 1991-7: vi. 1 [no. 3]). Some ashab al- 
hayula were creationists who held God to have created the world out of pre-existing 
matter (Greek hyle ) by means of movement and rest, which caused accidents to arise. The 
author of the Sirr, who tacitly operates with prime matter, is an example. 54 Al-MagdisI, 
who deemed them guilty of dualism, informs us that they also held that the creator had 
always created (a Platonist view rooted in the Timaeus), so they were eternalists too. 55 
Judging from the freguency with which the emergence of the world is described in 
impersonal terms, other ashab al-hayula were automatists. Their Platonism 
notwithstanding, the adherents of prime matter are mostly envisaged as Aristotelians, 56 
with some justice in that their hayula (also called tina) was clearly Aristotle's prote hyle, a 
material substrate devoid of extension, dimensions, or any other properties, endowed 
with the potential to be anything. (They do not seem to have known about Simplicius's 
and Philoponus's modifications of Aristotle on this point. Maturldi, Tawhid, 147.5; Sorabji 
1988: ch. 2.) Hayula was empty of accidents, as the sources will say (MagdisI, Bad’, 1: 
47.8; Baghdadi, Usui, 57.5), thinking in terms of substance and accidents (as in (p- 120 ) 
the Categories ) rather than matter and form. 57 Thanks to its potentiality ( quwwa ), which 
often seems to be envisaged as a separate entity, accidents arose in it, and the 
appearance of accidents transformed the hayula into substance (jawhar ) (Maturldi, 
Tawhid, 147; cf. also 30.17). Some called prime matter 'substance' or 'simple substance' 
or 'first substance' (jawhar basit /awwal) from the start. The term ‘unsur also came to be 
used. Some held every species of being to have its own prime matter (Baghdadi, Usui, 
53.5). 

The ashab al-hayula, then, held that matter/substance was pre-eternal (qadim), but 
accepted that accidents originated in time ( haditha ), with or without divine intervention. 
They held that the bodies preceded the accidents, as al-Baghdadl puts it (Usui, 55.8). He 
held this to distinguish them from other Dahrls, for most of the Dahrls who operated with 
accidents were eternalists in respect of them too, in three different ways. Some, labelled 
Azaliyya Dahrls by al-Baghdadl, did agree that the accidents originated in time, but they 
added that before every origination there had always been another: the process had no 
beginning; the world had always existed as we see it now with its stars, animals, 
procreation, and so on. 58 Others held that the accidents had always existed in potentiality 
(bi-l-quwwa). According to them, and also to (some?) Manicheans, the accidents or the 
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world or the phenomena (? ma'am) were in the prime matter/substance in potentiality 
and emerged from there into actuality ( zaharat bi-l-fVl ); in support of this they would 
adduce the presence of the man in the sperm, of the animal in the sperm or egg, of the 
tree in the kernel, and so on. 59 This doctrine was also known to the Zaydi al-Qasim b. 
Ibrahim (d. 246/860), whose mulhid opponent adduces the date palm in the pit (Pines 
1997: 165f.)• Finally, some Dahris held that the accidents had always existed in the 
bodies, apparently in actuality. Colours, tastes, and smells were hiding in the earth, 
water, and fire and became manifest in fruit by transfer ( intiqal ) and the conjunction of 
likes ( ashkal ) (Ash'arl, Maqalat, 329.4; cf. MagdisI, Bad’, 1: 47, 134.6). The adherents of 
this view were the ashab al-kumun wa-l-zuhur, 'those who believed in latency and 
manifestation', and al-Baghdadl may have conflated them with the defenders of the 
second position (Baghdadi, Usui, 55.12 [where the second position is omitted]; MagdisI, 
Bad’, 1: 47.4). They too seem to have adduced the chicken and the egg, the wheat in the 
grain, and so on by way of confounding those who believed the world to have a beginning 
and an end, or perhaps all Dahris did so. 60 At all events, they said that when one accident 
was manifest, its opposite disappeared from view and was hidden in the body until the 
(p. i 2 i) roles were reversed, as for example in the case of motion and rest, and so it 
would go on forever. 61 There was no origination (huc/uth). 62 

Wolfson thought that the Dahris were Aristotelians, with reference to their doctrines of 
potentiality and kumun (Wolfson 1976: 504ff.); Horovitz related these views to the Stoic 
concept of 'seminal reasons' ( logoi spermatikoi), according to which the creative fire or 
reason was 'like a seed' containing the causes of all things past, present, and future 
(Horovitz 1903: 186); and Nyberg thought that al-Nazzam's kumun theory (cf. below) 
must be rooted in the concept of Plato's ideas as thought (and thus potentiality) in the 
mind of God. 63 But whatever philosophical language the Dahris may have used, what 
they, and sometimes also Zindlgs, really wished to express was a deep-seated Near 
Eastern conviction, namely that everything is endless recurrence. This is what shaped 
their understanding of Greek philosophy, and also what gave them an affinity with the 
Presocratics. Whether the chicken or the egg was originated or pre-eternal, hidden in the 
body, in Aristotelian potentiality, in Stoic 'seminal reasons', or in the mind of God, the 
point was that there was nothing new under the sun. The chicken produced eggs which 
produced chickens which produced eggs; so it had always been and so it always would 
be. Denial of origination and destruction coupled with belief in eternal recurrence and 
pantheism also appears in the Hermetic corpus (Copenhaver 1992: xii. 15-17). Simon 
Magus is credited with the view that fire, the principle of all things, possessed hidden and 
manifest parts corresponding to the potentiality and actuality of Aristotle, the intelligible 
and sensible of Plato (Hippolytus, Refutatio, 6.9.5f., adduced by Wolfson 1976: 510). The 
Gnostic Basilides, who believed in a 'not-being God' ( ouk on theos) utterly beyond us. 
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held this deity to have caused a seed to exist in which all things were contained just as 
the entire plant is contained in the mustard seed and the multicoloured peacock and 
other birds in the egg (Hippolytus, Refutatio, 7: 21). 64 Basilides's system, or something 
similar to it, was known to al-Ya‘gubi, according to whom one of the Dahrite groups 
among the pagan Greeks and Romans believed the origin (asl) of things in pre-eternity 
( al-azaliyya ) to be a seed ( habba ) which split open, whereupon the world with all the 
diversity of colours and other sense impressions appeared from it (Ya'gubI, Tarikh, 1: 
168.16): here as elsewhere, al-Ya'gubi's ancient Dahrls are actually late antigue and/or 
Islamic. Al-MagdisI also knew them. 65 

Al-Nazzam, who shared the view of everything as interpenetrating bodies, also held that 
motion was the only accident and subscribed to the theory of kumun: God created 
everything in one go, hiding future things in the bodies; and fire was not originated, but 
hidden in the stone. 66 His view that God created the world all at once aligns him (p- 122 ) 
with Origen, but almost all his other views on physics align him with the Dahrls. His 
affinities were with the physicists, as al-Shahrastam said. 67 The same was true of other 
early Mu'tazilites. 68 The ashab al-hayula also had an afterlife as falasifa, represented by 
Iranshahrl and Abu Bakr al-Razi (the latter an atomist) (Pines 1997: 41f., 47, 48). 


IV Godless Religion 

Dahrls are often said not to have believed in God, 69 and some must indeed have denied 
his existence. But others clearly believed in him, 70 and in any case the key issue between 
Dahrls and 'monotheists' ( muwahhidun ) was not whether God existed or not, but rather 
what significance he had for humans. To monotheists he had created the world and 
administered it, sent prophets to mankind to make his wishes known, and would 
eventually call everyone to account. To 'pure Dahrls' all this was nonsense: whether there 
was a deity or not, there was no creator, providential ruler ( mudabbir ), or lord ( rabb ) of 
the world, nor any angels, spirits, prophets, religious laws, veridical dreams, or afterlife 
of any kind. 71 The alleged miracles of prophets could be explained rationally, and demons 
(shayatin ), spirits (jinn), paradise, and hell had been invented to deceive people and make 
them obey. 72 Like the Zindlgs, the Dahrls saw the world as simply too full of ineguality, 
injustice, illness, violence, hostility, pain, and death to have a creator or providential 
overseer. 73 Some, however, accepted that the world had a creator ( muhdith ), but held 
that he had ceased to exist. 'We see people fall into water without being able to swim, or 
into fire, and call upon the provident maker ( al-sanV al-mudabbir), but he does not rescue 
them, so we know the creator is non-existent (ma‘dum)' , unidentified philosophers 
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observed. After completing the world and finding it good the creator had destroyed 
himself so as not to add or detract from his handiwork, leaving behind the laws ( ahkam ) 
current among the living beings and things he had made. Alternatively his (p- 123 ) 
particles had dispersed in the world so that every force in it was of the divine essence. Or 
a defect (? tawalwul ) had appeared in the essence of the creator so that all his power and 
light had been sucked out of him and into this world; all that remained of him was a cat (! 
sinnawr), which would suck the light out of this world again so that eventually he would 
be restored; meanwhile he was too weak to attend to his created beings; their affairs 
were left unattended with the result that injustice had spread. 74 The sinnawr could be a 
misreading for something to do with nur, but the members of the Hashimite movement in 
Khurasan were accused of worshipping cats, so maybe we should take it as it stands; al- 
Maturldl confirms that there were mulhid s who held God to suffer defects and illnesses 
{afat) (Akhbar , 282; Maturldl, Ta’wUat, 15: 283, ad Q 67: 1). All these explanations 
accounted for the orderly design of the world, the key argument against Dahrism, while 
also explaining its unjust nature. There was nobody up there to look after us any more. 
The heavens were no longer inhabited, as Zindigs reportedly said (Kulaynl, Kafi, 1: 75 
[kharab laysa fiha ahad ]; cf. Maturldl, Ta’wilat, 16: 309, ad Q 75: 36). 

Opponents occasionally accused Dahrls of making the elements or the heavenly sphere 
divine, but rarely of actually worshipping them. Though natural scientists often had a 
strong occult side to them, as they do in the Sirr al-khaliqa and the Jabir corpus, the 'pure 
Dahrls' and their Zindlg counterparts come across as reductionists singularly lacking in 
religious feelings. Their ethics were rationalist. People were obliged to know and avoid 
naturally evil things such as anger, killing, and theft, nothing else, as Bashshar b. Burd 
said (Ibn al-Malahiml, Mu’tamad, 590/631T; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 5: 20; trans. 173); 
Dahrls determined right and wrong ( hasan, qablh ) on the basis of their own fancy, as al- 
Jahiz caricatured them (Jahiz, Hayawan, 7: 13). Like atheists everywhere, they were often 
envisaged as utterly immoral and depraved. 


V The Persistence of Godlessness 

Mu'tazilite and ShLite mutakallims who interacted with Zindigs and Dahrls sometimes 
became unhinged ( khullita ), as their colleagues said. They include the third/ninth-century 
Abu Sa‘Id al-Hadri/Husri, the fourth/tenth-century Abu Ishag al-NasIbl, 75 and Abu Hafs al- 
Haddad (van Ess 1991-7: iv. 89-91), as well as the notorious Ibn al-Rawandl (d. mid or 
late fourth/tenth century). 76 The latter is said to have written a book on the eternity of the 
world and another on its evil, but he is more famous for his view that prophets were 
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tricksters whose alleged miracles were open to rational explanation. This was a theme of 
considerable prominence in fourth/tenth- and fifth/eleventh-century (p- 124 ) 
theology and philosophy (another famous exponent was Abu Bakr al-Razi); so too was the 
denial of the afterlife, but covering these developments would reguire another chapter. 
Dahrl cosmology, on the other hand, went into a phase of kumun, 77 to make a zuhur in 
post-Mongol Iran. It was now Sufis who said that 'there is nobody here except us', that 
the world has always existed, that God does not look after it, that he does not send 
messengers to it, that there is no afterlife, and that time is endless recurrence, while 
Dahrl materialism reappeared in the Nugtavi heresy of Mahmud Pasikhani (d. 
831/1427f.). But the tone was no longer scoffing, nor was the materialism irreligious. 
Mahmud claimed that the four elements were all that existed, but what he meant was 
that God was those elements, not that he did not exist, and though his explanation of 
reincarnation was materialist (humans had no soul), it was merit which determined how 
one was reborn. 78 Such cosmologies were still heterodox, but they were no longer 
ungodly. 
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Notes: 

( x ) I am indebted to Michael Cook for reading and commenting on a draft of this article. 

( 2 ) Cf. Encyclopaedia ofIslam2, s.v. 'zindlk' (de Blois), decisively eliminating the 
derivation of the word from zand. 

( 3 ) Cf. Theodore Bar Koni, Liber, mimra 1: 29f.; Moses Bar Kepha, 
Hexaemeronkommentar, 1.13.1-15; Mugammis, ‘ Ishrun, 7: 6, where they are sabVa, 
clearly in the sense of pagans, not Sabians of Harran; compare Ya'gubI, Tarikh, 1: 166, 
179 (Greek, Roman, and Iranian kings as Sabians); Balinus, Sirr, 1: 2.3.6, p. 35. 

( 4 ) For the Dahrls as interlopers, see also Jahiz, Hujaj, 118. 

( 5 ) Photinus, Disputationes. On the several persons called 'Paul the Persian', see Gutas 
1982: 239 n. 

(6) p or a suggestion that the ‘ammi might be a Dahrl, see MagdisI, Bad’, 1: 121.2; cf. also 
Maimonides on the multitudes (below, n. 73 and the text thereto). 

( 7 ) For an exception, see Rashid b. al-Zubayr, Dhakha’ir, 140. 

( 8 ) Cf. van Ess 1991-7: ii. 17 and n. 20. This Zindlg, Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddus, is also 
credited with dogmatist views. 

( 9 ) Ibn Durayd, Ishtiqaq, 299; Abu 1-Faraj, Aghani, 3: 147 ( mutahayyir mukhallat ); Chokr 
1993: 285. 

( 10 ) Hankinson 1995: 229. Hunayn was later to translate 'transition to the similar' as al- 
intiqal min al-shay’ ila nazirihi (Strohmaier 1981: 188). 

( n ) Cf. van Ess 1966: 221ff.; van Ess 1991-7: index, s.v. 'takafu’ al-adilla'. 

( 12 ) Typically, he does not name any Muslims, only two Jewish doctors. 

( 13 ) E.g. Jahiz, Hayawan, 4: 89f., 449.4; 6: 269.5; Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 133; trans. 149 
(§170); Maturldl, Tawhid, 111.-2; Saadia, Amanat, 63; trans. 75; Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis, 41. 

( 14 ) Other arguments include the need for someone to hold the conflicting 'natures' (cf. 
below) together. 
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( 15 ) Cf. Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. 'Bardesanes'; Encyclopaedia of Islam 3 , s.v. 'Daysanls'; 
Crone 2012a: ch. 10. The beginning was bi-ihmal la san‘a phi wa-la taqdir wa-la sank wa- 
la mudabbir, as Ibn Abl l-‘Awja’ says in Ja'far al-Sadig (attrib.), Tawhid, 9. 

( 16 ) Cf. Long and Sedley 1987: no. 48: the soul pervaded the whole body while preserving 
its own substance in mixture with it, as did fire and glowing iron, and a drop of wine in 
the ocean (contrary to what Aristotle said). Long and Sedley adopt 'blending' for 
complete interpenetration without destruction of the bodies involved (fire and red-hot 
iron; a drop of wine in the ocean), and use 'fusion' for the mixture of the type in which the 
bodies are destroyed and another generated (as in drugs); but there seems to be no 
consistent terminology in the Greek material: the gualification di' holou/holon is used in 
connection with both blending and fusion, and both are called krasis and mixis too. 

( 17 ) Ephrem, Refutations, 1: 53 (vacuum); 2: 214ff.; trans. lv; II, ciff. (darkness at 215; 
trans. cii); Encyclopaedia Iranica, s.v. 'Bardesanes'; Possekel 1999: 116ff. Ephrem is the 
only source for Bardesanite atomism. 

( 18 ) Cf. de Menasce 1973: no. 403: light and darkness do not mix absolutely, as proved by 
fire; light has merely adjoined smoke. 

( 19 ) For these Sethians, cf. Crone 2012a: 200f. Note also the Valentinian idea that Jesus, 
the Church, and Wisdom formed a complete blending of bodies (di' holon krasis ton 
sdmatdn) in Casey 1934: 17.1. 

( 20 ) Cf. Ash'ari, Maqalat, 349.11 on the Daysanls, where the term is imtizaj. 

( 21 ) Eutychius, Burhan, nos. 122f., with the soul and body, fire and glowing iron as 
examples. The use of Stoic mixture theory in this context goes back to Gregory of 
Nazianzus (cf. Stewart 1991: 182, 186). 

( 22 ) Cf. van Ess 1991-7: i. 362, 365f.; ii. 398ff; iii. 335ff.; van Ess 1967: 250ff. The 
doctrine of mudakhala is not mentioned in the exiguous material on Dirar. 

( 23 ) Democritus is also lauded, but he had come to stand for many things. 

( 24 ) Albinus, Didaskalikos, 59 (cf. Plato, Phaedo, 80b); Israel of Kashkar, Unity, no. 49. The 
date of the work is not certain. 

( 25 ) Ash'ari, Maqalat, 307.10, where Mu'ammar and al-Jubba’I agree. Abu 1-Hudhayl died 
after Mu'ammar, but at the age of around a hundred. 

( 26 ) Ephrem, Refutations, 1: 52f.; trans. livf.; 2: 159; trans. lxxiv; cf. Ehlers 1970: 346f. 
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( 27 ) Barhadbeshabba, Cause, 365. He locates them in Alexandria. 

( 28 ) Cf. Weisser 1980: 174f. 

( 29 ) Thus already Ash'arl, Maqalat, 307.11, 314.14; two further examples in van Ess 1991- 
7: V. 37. 

( 30 ) Cf. Dhanani 1994: 185, who points to the role of geometry. Sextus Empiricus's 
Against the Mathematicians and the late antique development of Aristotle's concept of 
noetic matter might repay a study from this point of view. Both Epicureans and Pyrrhonic 
Sceptics rejected Euclidean geometry (Dhanani 1994: 103). Cf. also Langermann 2009, 
suggesting that Galen played a role. 

( 31 ) Lactantius, De ira Dei, 10: 9. Lactantius quotes him as calling the atoms seeds 

( semina, 10: 3), cf. Syriac perde. For the dust as partless ( haha’ la juz’ lahu), see Kraus 
1942: 154 n.; Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi in Pines 1997: 157, on the atomic theories of the 
ancients (who could be Greeks or Muslims). 

( 32 ) The elements are identified as the qualities in, for example, Philastrius, Diversarum, 
XIX: 5 (47, 5f.), citing the mid-second-century Apelles; Athanasius, Contra Gentes, par. 

27; Job of Edessa, Treasures, 1: 1 (p. 78; trans. 5). 

( 33 ) Cf. Kraus 1942: 45, 165 n. 7; Ephrem, Commentary, 75 and n. 24 ad Gen. 1: 1; Jacob 
of Sarug, Sermons, 2: 177, cf. 4: 319f.; Jacob of Edessa in Teixidor 1997: 125. 

( 34 ) For the mothers, seeYa'qubl, Tarikh, 1: 170.11; Sirr, 2: 16.2, p. 187.ult, 3: 20, p. 
308.2; mulhaq 1, pp. 532f.; Weisser 1980: 176, citing K. Istamatis; Abu Hatim al-Razi, 
Islah, 166.15; Maturldl, Tawhid, 60.17, where they are coupled with 'fathers', i.e. the 
spheres and the stars or the lords in charge of their motion, cf. Walker 1993: 103 (al- 
Sijistanl); Madelung 2005: 159. 

( 35 ) Cf. Empedocles, fr. 23, on painters who mix pigments to make pictures of everything. 

( 36 ) Cf. al-Nazzam injahiz, Hayawan, 5: 47; BaghadI, Usui, 53.12; Daiber 1999: 40. 

( 37 ) This view is ascribed to Aristotle (e.g. MaqdisI, Bad’, 2: 9) and to Hermes and Ptolemy 
(Israel of Kashkar, Unity, no. 34). 

( 38 ) Jahiz, Hayawan, 7: 12f.; Maturldl, Tawhid, 60.16; MaqdisI, Bad’, 1: 126.12; AsadI, 
Garshaspnama, 139; trans. 2: 30; al-Razi, Tafsir, 27: 269f., ad Q 45: 24. cf. Ballnus, Sirr, 2: 
19.8, p. 212, where their motion generates the mawalid; cf. also Saadia, Amanat, 58; 
trans. 70. 
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( 39 ) For a (perhaps) ninth-century summary of Hermetic doctrine, see Israel of Kashkar, 
Unity, nos. 28-35; cf. also van Bladel 2009. 

( 40 ) Ballnus, Sirr, 1: 1.1.1, p. 2, and index s.v. 'al-hawass al-batina/zahira'. 

( 41 ) Juwaynl, Shamil, 237f.; Frank 1974 (where the taha’V are not properly distinguished 
from tab‘ ); cf. Ash'ari, Maqalat, 517.2, where we hear of physicists with views on God's 
speech. 

( 42 ) Ballnus, Sirr, 1: 3, p. 103; Ya'qubI, Tarikh, 1: 170.7, of Greek and Roman Dahrls 
(sawadhij is an Arabic plural of the Middle Persian form of Persian sadha, simple); 
compare Saadia, Amanat, 61; trans. 73, where those who hold heaven and earth to have 
originated by chance explain the process along the same lines as the Sirr, without God's 
creative command to set the process going. 

( 43 ) Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al-Malahiml, Mu‘tamad, 547.12, 549.18/594.18, 596.19; Maturldi, 
Tawhid, 143.12. But Saadia, Amanat, 55; trans. 66, and Juwaynl, Shamil, 239.5, present 
them as claiming that the four originally existed in isolation. 

( 44 ) Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al-Malahiml, Mu’tamad, 549.19, 552.9/596.20, 598.21; Sirr, 1: 3.9.3, p. 
93.10. 

( 45 ) Ya'qubI, Tarikh, 1: 168.6 ( inna l-dahr da’ir), of Greek and Roman Dahrls; Maimonides, 
Guide, 2: 13 (28b); Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 4: 150, ad Q 45: 24 (cycles of 36,000 years); cf. the 
cycles in the thought of the communities from which Dahrls seem often to have been 
drawn (Crone 2012a: 209f„ 235f., 239, 245f„ cf. also 481). 

( 46 ) Wrongly yuqillu for yaghullu in the new edition. 

( 47 ) Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al-Malahiml, Mu‘tamad, 548.1, 9/595.6, 13; cf. Sirr, 1.1.1.3 (p. 4.4); 
Ash'ari, Maqalat, 329.6; MaqdisI, Bad’, 1: 127.11. 

( 48 ) It is rejected as nonsense in Job of Edessa, Treasures, 1:2. Jabir, who does operate 
with a substrate, mentions those who do not (Kraus 1942: 169f.). 

( 49 ) Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al-Malahiml, Mu'tamad, 548.17, 566.13/595.20, 611.8; Ash'ari, 
Maqalat, 348.7, 12; 349.12; Ibn Shablb in Maturldi, Tawhid, 141.15, 143.21. 

( 50 ) Ibn al-Malahiml, Mu'tamad, 549.15/596; Muqammis, Tshrun, 3:11; Ash'ari, Maqalat, 
348.11; 349.6, 15; Baghdadi, Usui, 52.16. 
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( 51 ) Ibn al-Malahimi, MuTamad, 566.-5/611.13 (Manichean majority); Ash'ari, Maqalat, 
349.2; cf. 346.6, on Jahm b. Safwan (on different grounds); Sedley in Algra et al. 1999: 
399. 

( 52 ) Sirr, 1: 2.2.11, p. 28. 

( 53 ) Sirr, 1: 2.2.10, pp. 26f.; cf. Rudolph 1995: 133f. 

( 54 ) Theodore Bar Koni, Liber, mimra 1: 30; MagdisI, Bad’, 1: 92; compare the Sirr, 2: 3ff, 
pp. 103ff. 

( 55 ) MagdisI, Bad’, 1: 92; Maturldl, Tawhid, 86.13; Pines 1997: 41, 48, on the tenth- 
century iranshahrl, one of the ashab al-hayula; Goodman 1993: 148; Plato, Timaeus, 29e. 

( 56 ) Job of Edessa, Treasures, 1: 2; Ya'gubi, Tarikh, 1: 170.14 ( ashab al-jawhar); Maturldl, 
Tawhid, 147; cf. Bar Koni, Liber, mimra 11:9, and Zurgan in MagdisI, Bad’, 1: 140, on 
Aristotle himself. 

( 57 ) All things are either substance ( ousia ) or accident, as Job of Edessa remarks 
(Treasures, 1: 3, p. 81; trans. 10). The terminology was to be revised in the light of the 
translations, cf. matter versus form (sura) and the elementary gualities as kayfiyyat in 
ShahrastanI, Nihaya, 163ff.; ShahrastanI, Milal, 257.ult.; trans. 2: 187. 

( 58 ) Baghdadi, Usui, 55, 59; Mugammis, Tshrun, 5: 36, 42; Ibn al-Malahimi, MuTamad, 
566.14/611.9 (of some dualists, apparently Manicheans); MagdisI, Bad’, 1: 123.4. 

( 59 ) Maturldl, Tawhid, 63.9, cf. 30.16; Mugammis, Tshrun, 5: 8, 10, 14 (claiming to know 
nobody adhering to this view, but associating it with Dahrls and Manicheans); Guidi, 
Lotta, 46.9; trans. 107. 

( 60 ) Jahiz, TarbV, no. 46; Kraus 1935: Rasa’il Jabirb. Hayyan, 299f. (where the doctrine is 
primarily Manichean); MagdisI, Bad', 1: 118f., 133; 2: 134; Baghdadi, Usui, 319.14; 
Juwaynl, Shamil, 224.1; Ibn al-Malahimi, MuTamad, 160/152. 

( 61 ) Mugammis, Tshrun, 5:12; Baghdadi, Usui, 55; Baghdadi, Farq, 139. 

( 62 ) Ya'gubI, Tarikh, 1: 168.3; Guidi, Lotta, 45.6; trans. 105. 

( 63 ) Nyberg 1919: 52, adding that al-Nazzam linked it with Anaxagoras's homoiomery 
theory, which must be a slip for Anaxagoras's opposite theory that 'there is a portion of 
everything in everything'. 

( 64 ) Hippolytus saw him as a follower of Aristotle. 
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( 65 ) MaqdisI ,Bad\ 1: 141.11, on ashab al-juththa (read ashab al-habba? For inqala'at, read 
infalaqat). 

( 66 ) Cf. van Ess 1991-7: iii. 339ff., 360ff., 367ff. (where it is noted that he is also credited 
with the opposite doctrine that God creates everything new in every moment). 

( 67 ) Shahrastanl, Milal, 1: 39; trans. 208; cf. Baghdadi, Farq, 113f., 127, 139; Baghdadi, 
Usui, 48 (with much polemical exaggeration); cf. van Ess 1991-7: iii. 307, 332. 

( 68 ) Shahrastanl, Milal, 1: 44, 52, 53; trans. 228, 257, 260, on Bishr b. al-Mu'tamir and 
Jahiz; Baghdadi, Usui, 36.ult., on al-Asamm; cf. also van Ess 1991-7: iii. 333. 

( 69 ) E.g. Abu 1-Faraj, Agharii, 13: 280; al-Maturidl, Ta’wilat, 4: 94, ad Q 4: 150; cf. Kulaynl, 
Kafl, 1: 76.9, on a Zindlg. 

( 70 ) Cf. Ibn Qays and his likes (above, note 43 and the text thereto). 

( 71 ) Jahiz, Hayawan, 7: 12ff.; Abu ‘Isa in Ibn al-Malahimi, Mu'tamad, 587.13; Khushaysh in 
al-Malatl, Tanbih, 72; Ya'qubI, Tarikh, 1: 168.1; MaqdisI, Bad’, 1: 119.3. For the 'pure 
Dahrl', see Jahiz, Hayawan, 4: 90.1. For tadbir (and siyasa) as a translation of Syriac 
purnasa, rendering Greek pronoia, see Daiber 1980: 12. 

( 72 ) Jahiz, Hujaj, 3: 263f. (cf. also 278, 281); Maturldl, Ta’wilat, 17: 400.ult., ad Q 114: 4-6; 
MaqdisI, Bad’, 5: 25; AsadI, Garshaspnama, 139; trans. 30 (ch. 44); Pretzl 1933: *23; 
trans. 46. 

( 73 ) Ka‘bl on Dahrls in MaqdisI, Bad’, 1: 116; Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddus in van Ess 1991-7: ii. 
18; another Zindlq (Ibn al-Muqaffa‘?) in Guidi, Lotta, 22.23, 24.3; trans. 52, 54; cf. 
Maimonides, Guide, 3: 2 (18a) on Abu Bakr al-RazI, noting that the multitudes often 
shared this view. Sextus had also shared it, showing us yet another affinity between 
Sceptics and Manicheans (cf. Hankinson 1995: 238). 

( 74 ) Yahya b. Bishr b. ‘Umayr al-Nihawandl (writing before 377/987f.) in Ibn al-jawzl, 
Talbis, 46 (ch. against the falasifa). 

( 75 ) Tawhldl, al-Imta’, 1: 141; cf. id., Akhlaq al-wazirayn, 202, 2Ilf., 297. 

( 76 ) Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam 2 , s.v. 'Ibn al-Rawandl’; Stroumsa 1999: ch. 2; van Ess 
1991-7: iv. 295ff. 

( 77 ) The last presentation in which it is alive, as opposed to an object of routinized 
refutation, is Asadls Garshaspnama (ch. 44), completed in 458/1065f. 
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( 78 ) See the eighth/fourteenth- or ninth/fifteenth-century heresiography Haftad u sih 
millat, nos. 5, 19, 26, 33-5, 71; Crone 2012a: 481ff. 
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Patricia Crone Professor emerita of Islamic History at the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton NJ. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter examines the origins of the Mu'tazila in the early to mid-eighth century. It 
begins with a brief overview of the doctrines of the Mu'tazila, showing how the movement 
became the strongest exponent of 'rationalism' in Islamic theology. It then discusses the 
three angles from which the subject of the origins of the Mu'tazila has been approached: 
the origin of the name Mu'tazila, what it means, why it was given to this group, the 
history of the movement and the early figures of Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748-9) and 'Amr b. 
‘Ubayd (d. 144/761); and the extent of intellectual continuity between the period of 
origins and later Mu'tazili doctrines. It also considers two key characteristics of the 
Mu'tazila, learning and worship, and their relationship to a quietist asceticism orientation 
that is not a principled commitment to political neutrality. 

Keywords: Mu'tazila, rationalism, Islamic theology, Wasil b. ‘Ata’, ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, learning, worship, asceticism, 
political neutrality 


I Introduction 

scholarship on the origins of the Mu'tazila in the early to mid-eighth century ce remains 
highly speculative and inconclusive.* After this initial obscure period, the Mu'tazila 
flourished as a theological group well into the sixth/twelfth century, passing through both 
an early phase (see Chapter 8) and a scholastic phase (see Chapter 9). Although the 
Mu'tazila saw its decline in the Sunni world in the sixth/twelfth century, it survived in 
various forms in Zaydism and Twelver Shi'ism until later centuries (see Chapters 10, 11, 
26, and 27). 
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We must preface any introduction to the questions addressed here with a brief account of 
the doctrines of the Mu'tazila. Once established as a theological school the adherents of 
the Mu'tazila distinguished themselves from prior experiments in theology in general and 
kalam in particular (see Chapters 1 through 4) by their steadfast commitment to reason 
as the basis for theological inquiry; indeed the Mu'tazila were the strongest exponents of 
'rationalism' in Islamic theology. This is not the rationalism of the free-thinkers of the 
Enlightenment, as early nineteenth-century scholars of Mu'tazilism mistook it to be (e.g. 
Steiner 1865; cf. Schmidtke 1998: 386-7). Ignaz Goldziher's inquiry cleared up this 
misunderstanding of Mu'tazill doctrine (Goldziher 1910: 117-19; cf. Schmidtke 1998: 

387). Aside from inquiries into physics and cosmology ( daqiq al-kalam) that had minimal 
dealings with scripture (Pines 1936), the aims of Mu'tazill rationalism were theological, 
and thus could never be fully independent of the dictates of scripture. The Mu'tazila 
sought to ascertain and explain God through rational axioms. This included, chiefly, 
making sense of His attributes as presented in the Qur’an, and His actions, mainly 
understanding what it means for Him to be just. The result of the Mu'tazill discussion of 
(p. i3i) these two topics—unity ( tawhid) and justice (‘adl)— amounted to two of the five 
principles upon which the Mu'tazila built their theology. In later writings these two 
principles were presented as the first two principles that summarize the Mu'tazill 
doctrine. In earlier writings they were presented in a different order: the principle of 
unity ( tawhid ) was the fifth principle, and the principle of justice Cadi) was the first. The 
other three principles were as follows in their original order: the second was the principle 
of 'punishment and threat' ( al-wa‘d wa-l-wa‘id). Because of the Mu'tazila's espousal of 
free will and God's justice, they held that God does not forgive the grave sinner except 
through his repentance and that God is obligated to reward the believer. The third 
principle was that of 'the intermediate rank' ( al-manzila bayn al-manzilatayn), by which 
they deemed that someone who commits a grave sin does not merit the legal category of 
a believer ( mu’min ) or an unbeliever (kafir); rather he should be labelled a 'grave 
sinner' ( fasiq ). The fourth principle was the obligation 'to command right and forbid 
wrong' ( al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar) in any way that one is capable. 1 

The subject of the origins of the Mu'tazila Movement has been approached from three 
angles. One concerns the origin of the name Mu'tazila, what the word means, why it was 
given to this group, and in what circumstances. A second focus has been on the history of 
the movement, the early figures of Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748-9) and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (d. 
144/761), as well as their relationships to one another and to their disciples. A third angle 
concerns the extent of intellectual continuity between the doctrines of the period of 
origin and later Mu'tazill doctrines, as attested in the five principles. What follows is 
chiefly a summary of these approaches in the order outlined here, as it reflects—to a 
significant extent—the development of scholarship on the subject. These angles were 
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never mutually exclusive and shifted over time, partially in response to the available 
sources. 

The principal limitation has to do with the sources. They are scarce, late, and conflict 
with one another. The earliest sources date from at least a century after the period of 
origins, and the evidence they relate ranges widely in its scope and relevance. 2 
Furthermore the material in these sources in the form of reports and opinions expresses 
the differing standpoints of their authors, and cannot be free of their doctrinal biases. 

The sources can be divided into two main groups: Mu'tazili and proto-Sunni and Sunni. 3 
This division influences, for example, the accounts about the founders of the school: early 
Mu'tazili sources favour Wasil as the founder while the proto-Sunni sources favour ‘Amr. 4 
Later Mu'tazili sources regard Wasil and ‘Amr as egually responsible for establishing the 
(p. 132) school. 5 On other points, conflicting reports cannot be decoded by an account of 
the doctrinal constraints of the sources. This is especially the case regarding the reports 
of the origin of the name Mu'tazila, where some Mu'tazili sources speak of how little they 
know of the initial meaning of the term and recount guite different interpretations of it. 6 
A summary of the difficulty of the sources would not be complete if we do not also note 
the fundamental fact that no single work attributed to figures of this period is preserved. 
All that we have are the mention of titles, and few and scattered mentions of their 
doctrines that cannot be verified as direct citations or guotations by the professed 
founding figures. 7 In short, any evidence about the doctrines of the Mu'tazila from this 
period remains twice removed in terms of time and genre. 


II The Name Mu'tazila 

The earliest studies of the origin of the Mu'tazila focus on identifying the origin of the 
lexical use of the term 'Mu'tazila', the infinitive 'Vtizal' and the verb Ttazala', in writings 
from the first/seventh and early second/eighth centuries. Ignaz Goldziher suggested that 
the original meaning of the movement related to the ascetic and pious tendencies of the 
founders (Goldziher 1910: 100). He reached this conclusion by first mapping out the 
various extant uses of the word Mu'tazila (Goldziher 1887: 196), 8 and then favoured the 
use of the word Mu'tazila to describe groups who 'retire' or 'withdraw', and the noun 
'Vtizal' in the expression kana madhhabuhu l-Vtizal to refer to a path of asceticism 
(Goldziher 1918: 207-8). He preferred this meaning for the origins of the Mu'tazila based 
on his consideration of the biographical evidence about the ascetic practices of both 
Wasil and ‘Amr (Goldziher 1910: 101). He considered kalam tendencies as later 
developments to the Mu'tazila, as notions that did not exist at its genesis. Louis 
Massignon supported an ascetic meaning for the doctrine of the intermediate rank. 
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although he provided little by way of textual evidence to advance Goldziher's theory. 9 
Other than that, Goldziher's theory of its ascetic origins was not taken up again until Sara 
Stroumsa's work, examined below. 

( P . 133) Goldziher's approach of mapping out the meaning of the word Mu'tazila was 
followed by Carlo Nallino, who expanded on it, but was led to a very different 
understanding of the origin of the name. For Nallino the genesis of the Mu'tazila is rooted 
in what he called the 'political Mu'tazila' who 'abstained from the internal struggles of 
the first century' (Nallino 1916: 447). A group was called 'Mu'tazila' because they 
abstained ( Vtizal ) from giving the oath of allegiance to ‘All (r. 656-61 ce) after the death 
of‘Uthman (r. 644-55 ce) (Nallino 1916: 442). Nallino recognized another instance in 
which a group was called Mu'tazila, namely when they abstained from giving allegiance 
to either party; that is, they neither supported the party of ‘All nor the supporters of 
‘Uthman (Nallino 1916: 446; al-Tabari, 1:3342). Indeed Nallino explained that during the 
first part of the second/eighth century, when 'Vtazala' was used as a transitive verb, it 
implied abstaining from taking part in public life and in war; when used in relation to two 
parties in dispute it meant abstaining from joining either party (Nallino 1916: 444). 

H. S. Nyberg also located the origins of the Mu'tazila in a response to the political strife 
between ‘All and his opponents when arguing that the political Mu'tazila were those who 
'separated from ‘AIT (Vtazalu ‘All) and 'took up a neutral attitude in the guarrels between 
‘All and his adversaries' (Nyberg 1913-36: 787-8). Nyberg's translation of the verb 
‘Vtazala’ as 'to separate' reflected the wording of Abu Muhammad Hasan b. Musa al- 
Nawbakhti (d. betw. 300/912 and 310/922) in his Firaq al-shVa, who is the only primary 
source to trace the origin of the Mu'tazila to the political Mu'tazila of the first civil war 
(Madelung 1965: 30). But Nyberg's theory about the political origins of the Mu'tazila 
differed greatly from Nallino's initial hypothesis, as Nyberg argued that the official 
theology of the ‘Abbasid movement was Mu'tazill. This claim was largely facilitated by 
Nyberg's interpretation of the doctrine of the intermediate rank as a political response to 
the strife that plagued the community after the murder of ‘Uthman (Nyberg 1913-36: 
788). 

Nallino and Nyberg's stance that the origin of the name Mu'tazila lies in political 
neutrality was revisited by Montgomery Watt, who based it on Wash's doctrine of 
abstaining from taking a position on ‘All and his opponents, namely the doctrine of Wan. 
Watt saw the Mu'tazila as advocates of political neutrality; however, he did not adopt 
Nallino and Nyberg's methods for deriving their conclusion nor did he trace the Mu'tazila 
back to the political Mu'tazila of the first civil war. Indeed, Watt believed that the 
Mu'tazila only became a distinct group around the beginning of the third/ninth century 
(see Section III). 
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One shared thrust of Nallino and Nyberg's hypotheses regarding the Mu'tazila's political 
genesis seems to have survived in the works of Wilferd Madelung and Josef van Ess (van 
Ess 1992: 339). Although in different ways, both reached the same conclusion that the 
movement had a political genesis. More importantly, they broke with Nallino and 
Nyberg's approach to the history of origins by shifting their focus from a semantic 
treatment of the term Mu'tazila toward a critical documentation of the history of the 
movement and its doctrines. 

(p. 134) Sections III and IV mainly focus on this approach; Madelung's and van Ess's 
contributions, which employ the material available for the history of the movement, as 
tentative as it is, confirm that initial speculation based solely on the semantic uses of the 
term is no longer tenable. 

We must mention one last example of this semantic approach, namely Stroumsa's 
argument in support of Goldziher's theory of an ascetic meaning, for which she expanded 
his initial examination of the semantic use of the term Mu'tazila (Stroumsa 1990). She 
argues that a flexible use of the verb ‘i’tazala’ and the noun ‘mu’tazila’ is attested in the 
literature of the period prior to the Mu'tazila, and this includes the meaning of 
asceticism. But, she adds, it was only with Wasil and 'Amr that the word ‘mu’tazila’ 
became the proper name of the movement. She describes a process of 'diversification' of 
the word mu’tazila, even as other words became technical terms for asceticism (Stroumsa 
1990: 273). Underlying Stroumsa's critigue of the scholarship on the origins of the 
Mu'tazila is her vision of a larger role for asceticism in the emergence of the early Islamic 
period, which she believes has been sidelined in favour of political frameworks (Stroumsa 
1990: 292-3). While there is much work to be done on the origins of asceticism in order 
to test Stroumsa's line of inguiry, we must keep in mind her argument, as it resolves one 
of van Ess's hypotheses about the intellectual-political triggers of the movement, as 
discussed in Section III. 


Ill The Movement 

Watt maintained that the Mu'tazila started with the figure of Abu 1-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (d. 
227/842); it was only in the mid-third/ninth century, he states, that Wasil and ‘Amr were 
presented as the founders of the Mu'tazila (Watt 1948: 61; Watt 1963: 52-4). With the 
exception of Watt, however, even when scholars disagreed on the nature of the 
contributions of Wasil b. ‘Ata’ and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd, they at least recognized that both had 
a hand in its genesis. But determining the contributions of these two figures presents 
difficulties: each one had an independent intellectual profile, and the material available 
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on them is not only scarce but anecdotal. Indeed, this material requires verification and a 
critical anchoring to the wider picture of historical events of the time. Van Ess undertook 
this task over the course of several decades (van Ess 1967, 1971, 1975, 1987, 1992). 
Nyberg had already charted a path into the origin of the movement, especially 
highlighting the distinct intellectual characteristics of ‘Amr and Wasil, but his 
presentation of their biographies was marred by his theory that they had supported the 
‘Abbasid movement (Nyberg 1913-36: 788-9; Nyberg 1957: 125-31). This is a 
misconception that Madelung corrected, for Nyberg's theory had distorted the 
biographies of the two men (Madelung 1965: 24-30). 

Wasil moved to Basra, but remained an outsider (van Ess 1992: 244) and his discipleship 
under al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) most likely did not occur there (van Ess 1992: 257- 
8). His early ties to Medina do not necessarily mean that he was a student of Abu (p- i35) 
Hashim, the son of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya (d. 81/700-1) (Nyberg 1913-36: 788; 
Madelung 1965: 31; van Ess 1992: 236, 251-2). Yet his early Medinese connections must 
have played a part in his pro-‘Alid stances and his espousal of the doctrine of the imama 
of the less excellent (imamat al-mafdul), by which he deemed the imama of Abu Bakr (r. 
632-4 ce), ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (r. 634-44 ce), and ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (with the exception of 
his last six years) to be valid although these three were not the most excellent, since 
Wasil deemed ‘All b. Abl Talib to be the most excellent for that position (van Ess 1992: 
259, 270-1, 273). 

Wash's asceticism was a defining feature of his personality, but it was his outstanding 
performance in theological debates where he showed his mastery of kalam and rhetorical 
skills (van Ess 1992: 241-3) that attracted attention and followers (van Ess 1992: 253, 

254, 259). His lexical talent allowed him to find synonyms for words to compensate for 
his inability to pronounce the letter R correctly. There is no reason to reject the report 
that he gave a memorable sermon as a member of the Basran delegation before the 
Umayyad governor ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z (van Ess 1992: 241-2) but its two 
published versions cannot be considered authentic (Harun 1951; Daiber 1988; Radtke 
1990; Gilliot 1990; van Ess 1992: 246-8). Wasil sent his followers as missionaries ( du‘at ) 
around the Muslim world; it is likely that he modelled this on the practices of the Ibadls 
with whom he had debated in his youth (van Ess 1992: 255). The aim of these 
missionaries was the dissemination of religion through kalam; they relied on their 
commercial activities to survive, and combined their teacher's asceticism and rhetorical 
mastery (van Ess 1992: 310-11). We must recall that Wasil was a proponent of free will, a 
characteristic that he shared with ‘Amr and which, van Ess suggests, allowed him to win 
followers in a city to which he was an outsider (van Ess 1992: 340-1). 
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While free will was one component of Wash's intellectual characteristics, it was at the 
centre of ‘Amr's thought (Nyberg 1957; van Ess 1967: 39-45; van Ess 1992: 308). ‘Amr's 
contribution to the Qadariyya movement was not as a mutakallim but as a traditionist 
(van Ess 1992: 308) which prompted the traditionists to censor ‘Amr and his students 
(van Ess 1992: 342). Aside from his contributions as a traditionist and the attention, 
albeit negative, that his position on free will earned, ‘Amr was not an original thinker or a 
prolific author; rather it was his asceticism that seems to have left the strongest 
impression (van Ess 1992: 280, 305), so much so that most of his opponents among the 
ahl al-hadlth conceded that he was a pious individual (van Ess 1992: 280-1, 296). 
Although ‘Amr was not al-Hasan al-Basri's favourite student, his ties to him were 
significant enough, including his transmission of hadith from him, to prompt the ahl al- 
hadlth to distance al-Hasan from him (van Ess 1992: 297, 302-4). It is important to note 
that, like al-Hasan al-Basri and the Basrans, ‘Amr was sympathetic to ‘Uthman and 
upheld the imama of the most excellent ( imamat al-fadll) (van Ess 1992: 308). Above all, 
unlike Wasil whose success was defined by his excellence in kalam, there is no evidence 
that ‘Amr was interested in kalam (van Ess 1992: 305). 

Clearly Wasil and ‘Amr both advocated the doctrine of free will and both led ascetic lives. 
But it was in their shared politics—not their political theology (that is, their views on the 
imama )—that van Ess saw the initial coherence of the Mu'tazila movement (van (p-136) 
Ess 1992: 339-40). Both ‘Amr and Wasil thought that one of the parties involved in the 
battle of the camel was culpable, although it cannot be known which party. Their verdict 
was modelled on the legal verdict of li‘an, in which it is declared that either the man or 
wife is culpable for adultery but that identifying the culpable one is impossible. Applying 
this legal model allows one to safeguard the reputation of the companions of the Prophet 
(van Ess 1992: 272). Furthermore, van Ess goes to great lengths to show that the political 
neutrality of Wasil and ‘Amr was not confined to their judgement about the past, but can 
also be seen in their attitude to contemporary political upheavals. Thus, Wasil and the 
majority of his followers practised political neutrality in a world of competing political 
claims (van Ess 1992: 339). ‘Amr's political neutrality was tied to his sense of social 
justice and distrust of the ruling elite—by which he distanced himself from those in power 
(van Ess 1992: 295-6). Van Ess expanded Madelung's clarification of the reported 
encounter between ‘Amr and the second ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur (r. 754-75 ce), an 
encounter that had been misunderstood by Nyberg, and implied a close connection 
between the two in which ‘Amr acted as a mentor to al-Mansur and showed support for 
the ‘Abbasids (van Ess 1992: 287-8). Van Ess explains that their encounter rather 
expresses al-Mansur's apprehension of ‘Amr's authority as a leader of the Qadariyya in 
Basra during a time when al-Mansur was concerned about the Qadariyya's participation 
in the revolt of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Nafs al-Zakiyya (d. 145/762-3) and his 
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brother Ibrahim. He argues that these reports show instead that al-Mansur was keen to 
persuade ‘Amr to maintain the political neutrality that he had shown during the turmoil at 
the end of the Umayyad caliphate (van Ess 1992: 287-94). 

For van Ess, political neutrality was the one element that ties Wasil to ‘Amr while 
allowing them to disagree on theological matters and to have different doctrinal priorities 
(van Ess 1992: 341). Yet van Ess's view that it is political neutrality that defined the 
beginning of the Mu'tazila is complicated by the evidence he notes about the opposing 
political orientation of the group first labelled Mu'tazila who participated in the revolt of 
al-Nafs al-Zakiyya after the death of ‘Amr; it is this group that is said to have formed the 
kernel of the army that led the revolt (van Ess 1992: 327-8). Additionally, aside from their 
view on justice (qalu bi-l-'adl), almost nothing is known about the doctrines of these 
Mu'tazilites of the revolt (van Ess 1992: 328). But if indeed we must accept this group as 
Mu'tazila, then we must also ask: why would the first group (in these sources) to be 
recognized as Mu'tazila take a political stance so contrary to the ideals of both ‘Amr and 
Wasil? Clearly much remains unknown, and is needed to explain this contradiction in the 
very first decades of the movement. 

There is one key difficulty in the narrative van Ess weaves of the movement: the issue of 
the encounter between Wasil and ‘Amr, its manner and context. There is ample evidence 
that they knew each other: Wasil was married to ‘Amr's sister, and they were both 
weavers. More importantly they both attended the circle of al-Hasan al-Basri. Van Ess 
seems inclined to accept the evidence in the poetry of Safwan al-Ansarl, that speaks of 
‘Amr as a student of Wasil (van Ess 1992: 259). Van Ess, however, is reluctant to accept 
that there was a turning point at the start of the movement, in which ‘Amr converted 
(p. 137 ) to Wash's doctrine after a debate the two held on the doctrine of the 
intermediate rank (van Ess 1992: 256-7). Based on his analysis of the content of the 
arguments of Wasil and ‘Amr, van Ess argues that the latter's views on the grave sinner 
match those of the Bakriyya, a group of followers of al-Hasan that flourished in the 
second part of the second/eighth century, and were projected back to Wasil and ‘Amr 
(van Ess 1992: 257). Van Ess rejects Madelung's defence of the validity of this story 
based on a work entitled 'About what occurred between him [Wasil] and ‘Amr b. 

Ubayd' (Kitab ma jam baynahu wa-bayna ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd ); he believed the work to have 
circulated around the same time as the report (van Ess 1992: 256; Madelung 1965: 12). 

Van Ess thought that it was Wash's intellectual leadership, especially his mastery of 
kalam and his formulation of the doctrine of the intermediate rank (discussed in Section 
IV), that ushered in the new movement. While ‘Amr's contribution was in opening up the 
Basran community to Wasil, who was an outsider (van Ess 1992: 254), doctrinally and 
intellectually, van Ess argues, he did not contribute to the movement in any innovative 
manner. 
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Wash and ‘Amr's students held intellectual profiles as divergent as those of their teachers 
(van Ess 1992: 310). ‘Amr's students were mainly traditionists, while the majority of 
Wash's students were jurists, whose aims focused on religious disputations (van Ess 
1992: 302). After the death of their master, Basra was no longer a friendly environment 
for them, and many left for North Africa (van Ess 1992: 310-12). ‘Amr's followers split 
with the revolt of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya, but we have very little information about the 
moderate followers who did not participate (van Ess 1992: 321). All this leaves yet 
another gap in the narrative of the movement's origin, this time between the immediate 
students and the first generation after the early Mu'tazila of the second half of the 
second/eighth century. The reports that the early Mu'tazill Abu 1-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf 
received the teachings of Wasil through ‘Uthman al-TawIl (d. 150/767) cannot be taken at 
face value (van Ess 1992: 313-14). 

Among the threads van Ess pursues in tracing the history of the movement, the one he is 
most certain about is Wash's contribution as a preacher and his mastery of kalam. In 
reaching this conclusion, van Ess was influenced by early Mu'tazill accounts of Wasil. 
Later Mu'tazill accounts incorporated those of the early ahl al-hadith that favoured ‘Amr 
as the father of the school in order to distance al-Hasan al-Basri from any Qadari 
connection (van Ess 1992: 260-307). 


IV The Doctrines 

Van Ess's work on the history of the movement, as outlined above, disproved earlier less 
sceptical stances that date the five principles to this period. Nyberg traced the five 
principles to this period and considered them part of ‘Amr and Wash's propaganda 
(Nyberg 1913-36: 791-2). Madelung also believed that ah five principles go that far back, 
and even (p- i 38 ) traced their roots, with the exception of the principle of unity, to the 
thought of al-Hasan al-Basri (Madelung 1965: 18). Goldziher believed that it was 
impossible to trace the five principles of the Mu'tazila back to this period of their origins 
because he maintained that neither Wash nor ‘Amr practised kalam (Goldziher 1910: 101- 
2). Nallino also denied the dating of the five principles to this period, but he made an 
exception for the doctrine of the intermediate rank—although he misunderstood its 
genesis and its content—(Nallino 1916: 448). Despite Watt's overall sceptical stance 
about the historicity of a period of origins, he did, however, acknowledge the attribution 
of the doctrine of the intermediate rank to Wash (1963: 53-4). For different reasons and 
in different contexts than presented by Nallino, van Ess also accepted that the doctrine of 
intermediate rank dated to this period (van Ess 1992: 273-4). 
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Although van Ess's work on the history of the movement proved Madelung's positive 
stance about the early dating of the five principles untenable, he agreed with Madelung's 
analysis of the content of the doctrines of the five principles and their contextualization in 
earlier theological trends (Madelung 1965: 8-23). Madelung's analysis includes his 
correction of Nyberg's misconception about the derivation of the doctrine of the 
intermediate rank as a statement regarding the battling parties at the first civil war 
(Madelung 1965: 24-30). 

According to Madelung's explanation, Wash agreed with his predecessors, the Kharijites, 
the Murji’ites, and al-Hasan in deeming the 'name' (ism) of someone who commits a 
grave sin to be a 'grave sinner' ( fasiq ), but unlike them he did not see a 'juridical 
regulation' ( hukm ) suitable for application to them. He thus disagreed with the 'judicial 
regulations' ( ahkam ) of his predecessors with regard to grave sinners. The Murji’ites 
upheld the view that despite his grave sin, a sinner remains a believer. The Kharijites 
believed that a grave sin made a servant an unbeliever. Al-Hasan understood the status of 
the grave sinner to lie between that of a believer and an unbeliever, but in legal terms 
(ahkam) he considered him egual to a hypocrite. For Wasil the regulations of his 
predecessors had no justification in the Qur’an, as the characteristics of the unbeliever, 
believer, and hypocrite do not apply to the grave sinner. Wasil believed that the grave 
sinner, although he is a Muslim, will be punished in hell for eternity (Madelung 1965: 10- 
11 ). 

Wash's rejection of al-Hasan's legal ruling of the hypocrite as an interpretation of the 
status of the grave sinner indicates the degree of their differing epistemologies. Wash's 
asceticism, unlike that of al-Hasan, carried no suspicion of the world. A suspicion which, 
in part, led to al-Hasan's preoccupation with the Qur’anic category of the hypocrite that 
shaped his understanding of the grave sinner (van Ess 1992: 45). Al-Hasan's asceticism 
meant that access to God and belief in God had to do with fear of God (Madelung 1965: 
12-13). Thus knowledge of God, because it implied fear of God, could not coexist with 
grave sin. He thus deemed the grave sinner as a hypocrite, someone who does not know 
God, who is not a Muslim. For Wash, sinful behaviour could coexist with knowledge of 
God, because knowledge is based on reason (Madelung 1965: 13); someone who commits 
a grave sin remains a Muslim, since he knows God through reason, but because of his 
grave sin he will be punished in hell for eternity. 

Moreover, although van Ess dated the doctrine of intermediate rank to Wash, he 
remained sceptical about the presentation of this doctrine in the sources: at least a 
(p. 139 ) century after Wash, the content of the argument became more stylized and later 
authors may have granted Wash more originality than he deserved (van Ess 1992: 264, 
266). Indeed, van Ess maintains his scepticism about other material on Wash, even when 
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he accepts the material attributed to Wash's epistemology from later projections (van Ess 
1992: 261, 276). 


V Conclusion 

Of the three angles through which the origins of the movement have been approached, 
the angle focusing on its history yields the most evidence, though it also remains 
inconclusive. Van Ess, who led the research focused on this angle, was least sceptical 
about the following conclusions: the beginning of the movement was tied to Wash b. 
‘Atef's work as a preacher and theologian; it was Wash who developed the doctrine of the 
intermediate rank; the spread of his movement was facilitated by the local support of 
‘Amr in Basra; and the doctrine of political neutrality that they shared gave identity and 
unity to the movement. These conclusions, as restrained as they are, however, still give 
rise to two issues. They do not account for the change in the political orientation of the 
Mu'tazila during the revolt of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya. And, given the central role of ‘Amr's 
asceticism, and even that of Wash, van Ess's conclusions do not adeguately explain its 
role in the beginning of the movement. These two issues invite a reconsideration of 
elements in Stroumsa's argument that it was asceticism rather than political neutrality 
that bound Wash and ‘Amr together (Stroumsa 1990: 280-7). But revisiting her argument 
is only useful if we redefine asceticism as tolerant of different political choices, and not 
tied to what Stroumsa describes as an apolitical stance. If the historical material allows 
us to redefine the Mu'tazila's asceticism in this manner, then it can account for the 
political neutrality of both ‘Amr and Wash and the opposite stance of their followers who 
fought in the revolt of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya. Such a reconsideration of the role of asceticism 
in the origin of the Mu'tazila awaits a wider work on the history of asceticism at the time 
and cannot be undertaken with a re-evaluation of the sources available on the origins of 
the Mu'tazila only, though a re-evaluation of these sources would be an important 
component of such a project. One potentially useful source that merits re-examination in 
this context is Abu 1-Husayn Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Malatl (d. 377/987), who describes 
a group that 'separated' ( Vtazalu ) from al-Hasan b. ‘All (d. 49/669-70) in the aftermath of 
his abdication of the leadership of the community in favour of Mu'awiya. This group 
declared that 'we shall occupy ourselves with learning (‘iZm) and worship {‘ibada )'. This is 
the reason, al-Malatl adds, that they were called the 'Mu'tazila'. 10 Of (p- i40) course the 
historical group spoken of here cannot be taken to be the beginning of the Mu'tazila 
movement. But al-MalatTs use of the word 'Vtazalu' documents two—by now established— 
key characteristics of the Mu'tazila movement, namely learning and worship, and it ties 
them to a guietist asceticism orientation that is not a principled commitment to political 
neutrality. If we accept the evidence of al-Malatl as a precedent for the political meaning 
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of the Mu'tazila, we may be able to resolve the apparent contradiction in the political 
orientation between Wasil and ‘Amr on the one hand and the supporters of al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya on the other. 
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Notes: 

(*) I thank Sabine Schmidtke for her feedback on an early draft of this chapter. All errors 
are mine. 

( x ) The early ordering of the principles is attested in the work of al-Ka'bl/al-Balkhi (d. 
319/931) ( Maqalat , 63-4). For the late ordering of the principles see the example of al- 
Mas'udl's (d. 346/956) listing of the five principles ( Muruj , 4: 50-60). 

( 2 ) Examples of early sources and their divergent scopes are the heresiographical work of 
the Mu'tazill Ja'far b. Harb (d. 236/850), Usui, 54, and the literary work of al-Jahiz (d. 
255/868-9), Bayan, 1: 14-16, 20-3, 3: 169. 

( 3 ) The earliest proto-Sunni source is Ibn Qutayba's (d. 276/889) Ma’arif. Two other late 
Sunni sources are al-Baghdadl (d. 429/1037), Farq, 92, and al-Shahrastanl's (d. 548/1153) 
Milal, 31-4. The earliest Mu'tazill source to speak about Wasil and his contribution is al- 
Ka'bl's Maqalat, 64-9. 

( 4 ) Cf. the discussion of Wasil and ‘Amr in the earlist proto-Sunni source, viz. Ibn 
Qutayba's Ma‘arif 482-3, 625, to that of al-Ka'bl's 'Dhikr al-Mu‘tazila' in Maqalat, 64-9. 
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( 5 ) See e.g. al-Shanf al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), Amali, 1: 165-7, Ibn al-Murtada (d. 
840/1437), Tabaqat, 36-40. 

( 6 ) al-Ka‘bI, Maqalat, 115; al-MaqdisI, Bad’, 5: 142; Ibn al-Nadlm (d. 385/995 or 388/998), 
Fihrist, 201; ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025), Fadl, 165-6; al-Jishuml (d. 494/1101), Shark, 
28b-29a. 

( 7 ) See e.g. al-Khayyat's (d. c.300/913) discussion of Wash's doctrines ( Intisar , 73-4). 

( 8 ) In Goldziher's earliest mention of the question of the origin of the name Mu'tazila, he 
also cites a political meaning of the term 'Mu'tazila' as referring to 'political 
dissidents' (Goldziher 1887: 196). 

( 9 ) Massignon labelled the term Mu'tazila as a 'voluntary solitude of the heart', but 
offered no foundation for this interpretation based on attested semantic usage, and did 
not explain how his argument is derived from the Mu'tazili doctrine of the intermediate 
rank (Massignon 1975: iii. 189). He did document the connection between the follower of 
one disciple of ‘Amr and Basran ascetic circles (Massignon 1954: 168). 

( 10 ) See al-Malatl, Tanbih, 29. Stroumsa notes this passage as additional evidence to 
corroborate Goldziher's claims about the ascetic origin of the Mu'tazila, whose 
orientation, especially that of ‘Amr, she describes as 'apolitical' (Stroumsa 1990: 272 n. 
46). An apolitical stance does not, however, necessarily follow from the description of the 
group called Mu'tazila in al-Malatl's passage. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter examines the theology of the early Mu'tazilites. First we consider the state 
of the sources in which their positions are preserved, the individual figures involved, and 
their historical context. We indicate the relation of Mu'tazilites to their contemporaries, 
orthodox and heretical, and enumerate the central tenets of their theology. Then we 
consider the outstanding features of early Mu'tazilite theology in practice, beginning with 
its grounding in the philosophy of nature and the various physical theories associated 
with the school, together with speculation concerning their provenance. Finally we 
examine various aspects of the philosophical system in detail, including the divine 
attributes, the nature of God, philosophical anthropology, and free will. 
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I Introduction 

however elusive the origins of the discipline of kalam may be (see Chapter 1), there is no 
doubt that by the end of the second/eighth century a vivacious scholastic environment 
had emerged which could comprise diverse and dogmatic positions on all manner of 
theological and philosophical questions, presented by colourful and polemical figures in 
public disputation or at the courts of the caliphs, in (occasionally virulent) confrontation 
with traditionists and jurists. Although these thinkers tended to be grouped in the centres 
of ‘Abbasid learning, Basra and Baghdad, their influence proved decisive for the 
systematization of Islamic theology as it spread throughout the world. Their disputational 
categories determined the nature and scope of the mature kalam of the great classical 
Ash'arites, their conceptual concerns informed the nascent Graeco-Arabic translation 
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movement and its philosophical progeny, and their notorious encounter with political 
power provided the template for the humanist outlook of countless Islamicate regimes. 
These were the Mu'tazilites. And yet, not a single work of speculative theology attributed 
to the Mu'tazilites of the formative generations (to c.850 ce) remains intact. 1 


(p. 143) II The Sources 

This lack of original sources makes for some strenuous reconstruction on the part of the 
student of early Mu'tazilism. Mu'tazilite positions were preserved for the most part in 
doxographical texts, of which one of the earliest and most influential, Abu 1-Hasan al- 
Ash'arTs (260-324/873-936) Maqalat al-islamiyym, dates from the early fourth/tenth 
century. Many later reporters depended on such compilations as sourcebooks and, as 
Ash'arism came to dominate the theological scene, adopted an increasingly hostile 
attitude to the speculative excesses of the Mu'tazilites. Whereas al-Ash‘ari presented 
doctrines clustered by subject (e.g. They disagreed about man's capacity to act', followed 
by numerous viewpoints) while largely eschewing editorial or doctrinal criticism, later 
Ash'arites were liberal in their condemnation of the doctrines they preserved. Thus al- 
Baghdadl (d. 429/1037), in whose al-Farq bayn al-firaq the Mu'tazilites are treated 
successively as heretical sects whose 'abominations' are painstakingly tabulated, albeit 
not always carefully refuted. Throughout the medieval period, doxographical and 
heresiographical works were the staple genre of kalam, culminating in such productions 
as al-Shahrastanl's (d. 548/1153) famous K. al-Milal wa-l-nihal. 2 

Mu'tazilites themselves preserved the doctrines of their forefathers in tabaqat 
('generations') literature, best exemplified by the qadT Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadanl's (c. 
325-415/937-1024) Fadl al-Vtizal and Ibn al-Murtada's (d. 840/1437) Tabaqat al- 
Mu'tazila. Such generic works were designed to illustrate the doctrinal continuity of the 
movement back to the archetypes of ‘All b. Abl Talib and the Prophet. 

Some contemporary sources offer snapshots of the development of Mu'tazilite theology. 
The great litterateur al-Jahiz (d. 255/868), for example, devoted a substantial portion of 
his K. al-Hayawan to the exposition of al-Nazzam's physical theory; the Syriac Christian 
Job of Edessa likewise noted the efforts of his early third/ninth-century contemporaries in 
Baghdad. Fossilized remains of third/ninth-century disputational topics may be lifted from 
al-Khayyat's (c.220-300/835-913) K. al-Intisar, a refutation of Ibn al-Rawandl's refutation 
of al-Jahiz's epitome of Mu'tazilite theory (the latter two texts are lost, but Ibn al- 
RawandTs arguments are guoted before being subjected to detailed criticism). 
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In short, the hermeneutical situation can be vexing. The shrillness of the invective applied 
by a detractor does not necessarily indicate an unfaithful reading; nor does school-affinity 
guarantee reliability. The fragments can be gnomic, as it is doctrines, not arguments, 
which are preserved. Ossified and out of context, the guestions discussed in the 
doxographies do not always make sense to a modern reader, as when, for example, 
between guestions about how the earth is not always plummeting and whether there is 
fire latent in wood, al-Ash‘arI slips the following: 

They disagreed about whether motion was at rest or not. Most theorists said: That 
is impossible. Some said: When a body comes to be in a place and remains there 
for two moments, its motion becomes a resting. 

(.Maqalat , 327) 


(p. 144) III Representative Scholarship 

Although many of these sources are inaccessible for non-specialists, the twentieth 
century saw a succession of Western scholars' elucidation of early Islamic theology 
generally, and the earliest exponents of kalam in particular, some of which remain 
seminal texts in the field (Wolfson 1976, Pines 1936, Watt 1973). A few scholars have 
attempted detailed assessments of individual figures (for Abu 1-Hudhayl, see Frank 1966 
and 1969; for Mu'ammar, see Daiber 1975). Appended to this chapter is a selective list of 
such treatments, but special mention must be made here of J. van Ess's Theologie und 
Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra (1991-7; referred to as TG hereafter), 
which is the authoritative account of the period. Not only has van Ess translated 
hundreds of pages of fragments collected from hundreds of sources and conveniently 
arranged according to individual thinkers, thereby providing the raw material for any 
assessment of the philosophical and theological positions discussed below, but he has 
also provided an exhaustive account of the bibliographical and biographical evidence for 
every named figure engaged in theology in the eighth to ninth centuries ce. The 
inguisitive reader will begin (and guite possibly end) every investigation with these 
volumes. 
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IV The Individuals 

Traditionally, the foundation of the Mu'tazilite movement is attributed to two figures, 
Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 131/748) and ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (80-144/699-761), both of whom were 
Basrans associated with al-Hasan al-Basri (see Chapter 7). ‘Amr seems to have come on 
board only after the death of al-Hasan. The appellation 'Mu'tazila' was regarded as 
having something to do with their 'withdrawal' (; Vtizal ) from the latter's circle, but 
Goldziher's argument that it had to do rather with the founders' asceticism has been 
convincingly resurrected. 3 The association with al-Hasan in doxology and biography 
highlighted the perceived importance of free will (Qadarism) to the Mu'tazilite project. 

The generation of Wasil and ‘Amr's immediate students has not fared well in the 
doxographical tradition, 4 but by the end of the eighth century ce, several extraordinary 
figures represented the movement in Basra; Mu'tazilite theorists were beginning to make 
a foothold in Baghdad at the court of Harun al-Rashld, and would come to prominence 
under al-Ma’mun when the latter established court at Baghdad (see below). The most 
important were Dirar b. ‘Amr (c.l 10-200/728-815), who was old enough to have studied 
directly under Wasil and ‘Amr, and who established himself in Baghdad after 170/786; al- 
Asamm (d. c.200/816), who succeeded Dirar as a head of the 'school' in Basra; (p- i45) 

Abu 1-Hudhayl (c.135-227/752-841), not as famous as his contemporaries at the time, but 
now considered the formative figure of early Mu'tazilism; Mu'ammar b. ‘Abbad (d. 
215/830); Bishr b. Mu'tamir (d. 210/825), who studied under Mu'ammar and other 
students of Wasil and ‘Amr before returning to Baghdad where he was essentially the 
head of the local Mu'tazilites; and al-Nazzam (c.148-230/763-845, with much variation), 
the nephew of Abu 1-Hudhayl. The influence of this generation alone was sufficient to 
cement the reputation of Mu'tazilism in the history of Islamic theology; Gimaret may have 
been a tad cute in referring to it as the 'heroic' period, 5 but his comparison to the notable 
Pre-Socratics is apt insofar as the memory of these theologians is preserved almost 
exclusively in testimonia. 

Al-Nazzam and Abu 1-Hudhayl achieved some notoriety in the court of al-Ma’mun in 
Baghdad (i.e. after 204/819), and Bishr had been with the caliph-to-be in Marw during the 
civil war. But even before al-Ma’mun's reign, Mu'tazilites were bound up in the lore 
concerning the ‘Abbasid court. Although he would occasionally imprison theologians with 
troublesome doctrines, Harun al-Rashld was a sympathetic caliph: the so-called literary 
and philosophical salons of the Barmakids hummed with Mu'tazilite theory. 6 Although 
Wasil and ‘Amr had been known for their asceticism, in Baghdad the Mu'tazilites typified 
the cosmopolitan and sophisticated environment at court; al-Nazzam in particular was an 
avid consort of the libertine poet Abu Nuwas and a master to al-Jahiz. Many of the early 
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Mu'tazilites were accomplished poets, and their ideas permeated the ‘Abbasid literary 
landscape. 

In rewriting their own history, later Mu'tazilites contrived to excise suspicious characters 
such as Dinar from their genealogy. Other figures who stood on the edges of the 
Mu'tazilite tradition include the RafidI Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. c.179/795), who was a 
freguent polemical opponent of Abu 1-Hudhayl, 7 the suspected zindiq Abu ‘Isa al-Warrag, 
and Ibn al-Rawandi. Nevertheless, it is evident that they were involved in the theological 
discourse of the Mu'tazilites, as many of their ideas are clearly cognate: in the Maqalat, 
for instance, Hisham and Dirar appear regularly in the discussion of daqiq issues, 
although al-Ash‘ari does not include them among mainstream Mu'tazilites. 8 


V The Mihna 

The Mu'tazilites have come to be known as 'rationalizing' theologians, employing the 
methods of Christian disputation in order to argue in defence of the Muslim faith. In what 
follows, we will present the outstanding features of their theology in order to 
demonstrate that their aims were more comprehensive than apologetics. The 
overwhelming <p- 146) bulk of evidence for Mu'tazilite doctrine as preserved in hostile or 
friendly doxographers concerns natural philosophy, divine attributes, and human action. 9 
It will be seen that the interrelation of these topics amounted to a system of philosophy in 
its own right, even if it admitted interpretive agility on the part of its practitioners. After 
this early period, Mu'tazilism experienced a protracted scholastic phase, with distinct 
schools emerging (those of Baghdad and Basra), which will be the subject of a 
subseguent chapter (see Chapter 9): the later development was characterized by an 
increasing receptivity to immaterial modes of being in the explanation of motion, action, 
etc. It should be mentioned, however, that the early Mu'tazilites are most famous among 
historians of thought for their involvement in al-Ma’mun's mihna (trial, or 'persecution' to 
its victims), in which their position on divine attribution was taken up as state ideology to 
combat the growing influence of the Hanbalites. Their position was crystallized in the 
insistence that the Qur’an be considered created, as opposed to co-eternal with God. The 
context of this doctrine will be considered below (Section IX) in our discussion of the 
divine attributes, but readers interested in its history specifically can still do no better 
than consult Madelung 1974. 
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VI The Five Principles 

In encyclopedias of religion, the Mu'tazilites are credited with a pedagogically satisfying 
five-point programme: the so-called 'five principles' 10 by which Mu'tazilites were known 
by later adherents and detractors alike. They are as follows: 

• tawhld, the unicity of God 

• ‘adl, the justice of God 

• al-wa‘d wa-l-wa‘id, the 'promise and the threat', i.e. of eternal punishment or reward 

• al-manzila bayn al-manzilatayn, the 'state in between', i.e. regarding the status of the 
Muslim sinner 

• al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar, the command to do right and prohibition 
of its contrary. 11 

But of course, these were not the sort of principles which would sufficiently distinguish 
Mu'tazilites from Murji’ites 12 or, for that matter, any Muslim: these were not the sort of 
( P . 147) principles one would need to nail to a church-door. Rather they functioned as 

categories for theological dispute: under ‘adl, for example, came the typically Mu'tazilite 
theodicy, insisting upon the responsibility of man for his own actions. Moreover, they 
could not be construed to form a creed: on crucial religious issues, such as the nature 
and duration of heaven and hell, disagreements were the norm. 

However pleasing these five principles may be to the taxonomist, the elaboration of 
Mu'tazilite doctrine fluctuated as it developed. Many of their positions on the natural, 
human, and divine spheres of reality became significant problems in the development of 
Islamic theology and came to demand the attention of the burgeoning philosophical 
movement. Although it has long been accepted by specialists, it is worth emphasizing that 
the 'classical' period of Islamic philosophy (al-Farabl, Ibn Slna, et al.) owes as much of its 
conceptual foundations to the Mu'tazilites as it does to the Graeco-Arabic translation 
movement. As R. M. Frank put it, the ‘logos of the system of Avicenna ... can only be 
understood from within the Islamic tradition which preceded it, not that of classical 
antiguity'. 13 As Mu'tazilite thought became more sophisticated, however, certain peculiar 
aspects of their cosmology became entrenched in an increasingly barogue terminology 
and a difficult, not to say counter-intuitive, set of physical principles. For one thing, they 
were atomists. 
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VII The Atom 


But they were a queer sort of atomists. 14 Not only did they not agree on any single 
typology of the atom, but some denied it outright: al-Nazzam is remembered as upholding 
the infinite divisibility of bodies against his contemporaries. Indeed, there was a 
bewildering array of Mu'tazilite conceptions of the 'particle which cannot be 
subdivided' ( al-juz’ alladhi la yatajazzaj, i.e. the atom, insofar as it related to the 
composite body and was (or was not) capable of bearing accidents. 

The term used for particle (Juz y ) was, for some Mu'tazilites, replaced with jawhar —a term 
which would become the typical philosophical term for substance in the hylomorphic 
analysis. This is not entirely surprising: the jawhar in both systems was the primary entity 
which could bear physical properties and change. Similarly, the term for the individual 
property inhering in the atom, ‘arad, accident, was shared with the philosophers, (p- i48) 

By the time of the great kalam systematic theologians, atoms and accidents were by 
definition the exclusive constituents of the universe (that is, of everything that exists 
besides God); 15 the underlying physical theory which produced kalam atomism and laid 
the seeds of occasionalism in Islamic thought was developed by the early Mu'tazilites. To 
be sure, such a system could vary immensely depending on the precise sense in which its 
concepts were explicated. The cosmological point remained, however: the contents of the 
universe were discrete, contingent, and admitting of two primary categories of being 
(that which inheres, and that in which stuff inheres). By discrete, we mean that they can 
be distinguished from one another. By contingent, we mean that their existence can be 
related to divine causality. We will see below (Section X) how various Mu'tazilites 
experimented with this model, but we should notice first of all that it is an exhaustive 
model: there could be nothing in the temporal universe which did not belong to the 
category of either atom or accident. Problems immediately arose (as Aristotle had 
foreseen) when it came to composite natures (or even the nature of composition itself— 
ta’lif: should it inhere in two distinct atoms yielding a body, or supervene in the already 
constituted body?), states of being, psychological attributes, and so on. Indeed, the 
Mu'tazilite insistence on some form of atomism or another had serious implications on 
their philosophy of action and sense perception, as we will see at the end of this chapter. 

The basic objections to atomism were acknowledged: for example, if one atom touches 
two others (as would be necessitated in the case of atoms with extension), surely it must 
have two sides, and therefore be further divisible. Mathematical and kinematic 
objections, such as those raised by al-Nazzam, did not seem to hinder the early 
Mu'tazilites, however. 16 If the number of constituent particles required to form a body, 
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for instance, varied from two, six, eight, and thirty-six to an innumerable quantity, or if 
the mode of inherence of accidents (in particles or bodies as a whole) was a matter of 
debate, the principal dichotomy between primary entities and their accidents remained. 

Abu 1-Hudhayl had posited a minimum of six particles (corresponding to the directions in 
which another particle might be encountered) making up the body, with individual 
particles bearing only the properties of 'existing' ( kawn ) 17 and 'touching' ( mumassa ); the 
accidents proper, colours, tastes, scents, etc., inhere in the body once it is so constituted 
C Maqalat , 302f.). Aware of the geometrical objections to indivisible particles, he denied 
that they had spatial extension ( Maqalat , 314). 18 Hisham b. al-Hakam had defined the 
body as that which is 'existent, a thing, and self-subsistent' ( Maqalat , (p- 149 > 304). 19 Al- 
Nazzam regarded all accidents as bodies in themselves, reserving the category of 
accident for motion alone ( Maqalat , 347). Indeed, his theory of interpenetrating property- 
bodies, organized as classes of jawhars, included a material spirit-quality (rub) and seems 
to have done away with any notion of substrate whatsoever. 20 Dinar considered accidents 
to be the constituent parts ( ab’ad ) of bodies ( Maqalat , 345). 21 'Body is location', said 
‘Abbad ibn Sulayman (d. c.250/864) ( Maqalat , 305). 

This welter of positions reflected broad disagreement about the most elemental 
conditions of nature. Looking at a specific quince, for example, Abu 1-Hudhayl would 
affirm a constituted body with real parts, in the whole of which certain properties of 
sweetness, wetness, etc. inhered. Al-Nazzam would affirm the manifest ( zahir ) presence 
of a set of primary entities (sweetness, wetness, quince-colour, etc.) together with their 
latent, suppressed opposites, currently invisible but ready to emerge under foreordained 
circumstances. Dirar would affirm an indefinite collection of constituent parts arranged 
adjacently, presumably in such a fashion that all the wetness wouldn't suddenly leak out. 

Once the properties of bodies (or atoms) were distinguished, they had to be correlated to 
a system of causality which would serve to explain change in the natural world. There 
were three general approaches that could be considered: (1) accidents were caused 
directly (and continuously) by God; (2) some accidents could proceed naturally from their 
substrate, thereby obviating the need for divine intervention in natural processes; or (3) 
certain accidents could be related to the causal efficacy of the human agent. We will 
discuss the third possibility, and its problematic relationship to the first, later in this 
chapter (Section X), when we arrive at human action. It is in regard to the caused or 
created nature of things that the peculiar accidents of 'being created', 'remaining', and 
'perishing' come to the fore, for if an accident is to persist, it should persist by virtue of 
some further accident. 22 

Mu'ammar had claimed that physical properties emerge from the body by virtue of the 
body's natural disposition: 'When the particles are combined, the accidents are 
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necessitated. [The particles] perform them according to what their nature necessitates; 
each particle performs in itself the accidents which inhere in it' ( Maqalat , 304; see also 
405). Causality in al-Nazzam's system of latency and manifestation seems also to have 
been somewhat obscure, resting on the natural proclivity of certain properties to arise. A 
typical case study for the explanation of causality was the case of the conflagration of 
cotton. In al-Nazzam's system, the heat and light of fire would have to overpower the 
predominating non-combustible gualities of the cotton. 23 

(p. iso) Accidents were taken to be momentary by their nature as inhering attributes: 
should they endure or perish, something must provoke them. The 'remaining' of 
accidents, baqa’, became a tricky consideration, being an attribute applied to accidents. 
On the guestion of whether the remaining thing remains by virtue a remaining, as 
scholastic a point as can be imagined, al-Ash'ari isolates no fewer than eight kalam 
positions (most of them attributed to specific Mu'tazilites). Just as he had claimed that 
the existence of a thing is precisely God's saying 'be!' to it, Abu 1-Hudhayl made 
remaining and perishing functions of God's direct command to remain or to perish 
respectively. Mu'ammar insisted on an infinite chain of 'remainings' and 'perishings', 
adding, curiously, that it is impossible for God to annihilate all things. But most of the 
Mu'tazilites seemed uncomfortable with adding layers of existential accidents ( Maqalat , 
366f.). 24 It was the continuous need for re-creation of each atom which led to the doctrine 
now known as 'Occasionalism'. 25 

In their haste to make all accidents concrete (if not actually bodies themselves, as with al- 
Nazzam), some Mu'tazilites made the very 'createdness' of things, their khalq, a super- 
added guality. Abu 1-Hudhayl solved this by making accidents part of the created 
structure of the thing they gualified: thus, a thing's extension, colour, etc. were simply 
the thing created as such: extended, coloured, etc. God's creation or reiteration ( Vada ) of 
some accident or other is not identical to the accident itself: khalq is simply a function of 
God's creative (or sustaining) causality ( Maqalat , 363f.). Many modal properties could be 
reduced thereby, just as Hisham had called motions and other acts 'attributes' ( sifat ), but 
not in the sense of accidents, which, for him, were bodies; he used this strategy to deal 
with the divine attributes ( Maqalat , 344). The analysis of motion as a discrete accident, 
instantaneous and, as it were, atomic, left open (as always with the Mu'tazilites) the 
possibility of asserting the exact opposite: sure enough, al-Ash‘ari preserves a position 
going back to Jahm b. Safwan (see Chapter 3) that motions are in fact bodies, since 
'whatever is not body is God, and there is nothing like Him' ( Maqalat , 346). 
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VIII Dualism, Greek, Indian and Iranian 
Influences 

Jahm, of course, was no Mu'tazilite, and his introduction in this context is jarring. Less so, 
however, is the presence of Dualist groups: on guestions of motion, sensible properties, 
and mixture, their positions are intermingled with those of the Mu'tazilites. It was no 
accident (p- iso that al-Ash‘ari includes reports of doctrines of the Dualists when listing 
Mu'tazilite physical doctrines. When discussing the classes of primary entity, for 
example, he gives the general Mu'tazilite position (in this case, attributed to al-Jubba’I, 
that there is only one type of primary entity, and, it is implied, primary entities only differ 
by virtue of the accidents which inhere in them), but proceeds to mention those who 
believe in a multiplicity of classes of primary entity: the Dualists (here, ahl al-tathniyya ) 
with two, light and dark classes; the Marcionites ( al-Marquniyya ) with three, for 
(although al-Ash‘ari does not elaborate on this) they posited a third principle between 
Light and Darkness; 26 the 'proponents of the elemental natures' ( ashab al-taba’V ) 27 with 
four, for the elemental natures themselves (hot, cold, wet, dry); and another unnamed 
group who added ruh, spirit ( Maqalat , 308f.). 

The inclusion of Dualist and Dahrl (generally, 'materialist') positions is a regular feature 
in most of our sources: al-Khayyat is usually defending some Mu'tazilite or other against 
Ibn al-Rawandl's accusations of Dualist or Dahrl tendencies, and specific Dualist 
doctrines are often cognate with those of the Mu'tazilites. 28 Certainly no Mu'tazilite 
would posit dual principles of light and darkness directing the fate of the cosmos, but the 
general Dualist approach to nature and the mixture of properties bore an unmistakable 
resemblance to that of the Mu'tazilites. Such accusations as those levelled by Ibn al- 
Rawandl thus had some justification; moreover, the popular association of zindiq 
behaviour with the poets and literati of the ‘Abbasid court could not have helped matters. 
There were even more concrete connections: Hisham, for one, was associated with one 
Abu Shakir al-Daysanl, so-named because he represented a school of thought which went 
back to Bardesanes, the third-century ce heresiarch; latter-day proponents of 
Bardesanes's philosophy were called Daysaniyya. Although Hisham wrote extensively 
against Dualists, it cannot be denied that his physical theory resembled theirs. 29 The 
Daysaniyya espoused interpenetration like Hisham and al-Nazzam, denied incorporeal 
creatures, and called colours bodies. Curiously conflating Nazzamian metaphysics with 
Hudhaylian reluctance to concretize modes of being, they said that colours are tastes, and 
tastes are scents, 30 but they only differ in the mode of their perception. 31 
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The 'proponents of the elemental natures' mentioned above, that is, the Dahriyya, 32 
the Dualists, and the early Mu'tazilites, were participants in a broad materialistic trend, 
(p. 152) syncretic and trans-confessional, breaching the temporal limits of late antiquity. 
It has long been realized that Mu'tazilite atomism was not simply a recasting of Greek 
antecedents; Iranian intermediaries and Indian influences have been explored, and the 
field remains open for deeper comparative assessments. 33 


IX God and Attributes 

The Mu'tazilite struggle to qualify precisely the accident-body relationship reflects their 
concern with the divine attributes. 'All of the Mu'tazilites agree', writes al-Ash‘ari, 'that 
God is one, and that there is nothing like Him.' On behalf of 'all Mu'tazilites', al-Ash‘ari 
affirms God's seeing and hearing, but denies any physical properties, be they appropriate 
to extended bodies or simply attributes of some quality or other. The quintessential 
Islamic attributes of God are all affirmed: 'He is always knowing, powerful and 
living' ( Maqalat , 155f.). This passage has been called the 'credo of Mu'tazilism ... and a 
declaration of negative theology' (Alami 2001: 27f.). Indeed it was their reluctance to 
admit tashbih, anthropomorphism, which distinguished them from their Hanbalite rivals 
in the third/ninth century. At one level, they refused to admit any distinct attribute as co¬ 
eternal with God, for fear of shirk: thus, the Qur’an must be either indistinct from God or 
created. But this required a new technique of attribution, which affirmed the Qur’anic 
account of the divine reality without insisting on the corporeality of His hands, for 
example. 

Oddly, this new technique entered the Mu'tazilite repertoire by way of Hisham b. al- 
Hakam, who was also known for positing that God is a body: a giant, spherical body, a 
'radiant light ... a pure ingot shining like a pearl in every direction'. He is a 'body not like 
other bodies' ( Maqalat , 32f.). As strange as the descriptions provided by Hisham may 
seem, they came with a crucial caveat regarding attribution. For Hisham, attribution was 
neither identical to the thing described nor not so: God's attributes ( sifat ) belong to God, 
but without any inherence as one would expect in the case of accidents ( Maqalat , 37f). 34 

With respect to God being knowing {‘alirn), a number of problems had to be resolved. Is 
God knowing in the same way that a human is knowing? If God is knowing, is there an 
object of His knowledge? Since the nature and condition of existents is necessarily 
changing and even inevitably ceasing, should it be said that God's knowledge of them is 
susceptible of change or non-existence? And if God knows something regardless of its 
current existence, does that not lead by some argumentation to a position of absolute 
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predestination? The Mu'tazilite encounter with these questions was provocative, and ran 
afoul of the literalism of the Hanbalites. 

( P . 153) Sorting the meaning of the proposition 'God is knowing' was evidently a 
scholastic endeavour: no Mu'tazilite could avoid it. Wasil had apparently denied the 
separate reality of the divine attributes (see Wolfson 1976: 112, 125), but as with Jahm, 
there was a danger of retreating to a Neoplatonic God, removed from all His objects of 
knowledge and power. This would soon be taken up by the 'Necessary Being' of the 
philosophers, and the Mu'tazilites seemed wary of that route. It was taken up, however, 
by Dirar (as always, an outlier, and doomed to be removed from the Mu'tazilite roster), 
who had reformulated the proposition as a negative attribution: 'the meaning of "God is 
knowing" is that He is not unknowing; the meaning of "God is powerful" is that He is not 
powerless; the meaning of "God is living" is that He is not lifeless' ( Maqalat , 166). 35 

Hisham b. 'Amr al-Fuwatl (d. c.218/833), a marginal figure among the Mu'tazila, 
nevertheless offered the clearest account of the problem: 'I do not say that God is always 
knowing with respect to things; rather, He is always knowing that He is One and does not 
have a second. If I were to say He is always knowing with respect to things, I would be 
positing that they were always with God' ( Maqalat , 158). When ‘Abbad took the plunge, 
asserting God's unceasing knowledge of all primary entities and their accidents, he was 
obliged to admit that primary entities and accidents are what they are prior to their 
existence: yet he took pains to deny that bodies, 'created things', and effects, are what 
they are prior to their existence. When asked whether a particular existent thing was 
what it was before it was, if you will, he denied it; when asked if it was not what it was 
before it was, he said: 'no, I do not say that either' ( Maqalat , 159). 

By far the most elegant case was made by Abu 1-Hudhayl, whose doctrine 'was to become 
the predominant and most influential among all the branches of the Mu'tazila' (Frank 
1969: 452). God was taken to be knowing, powerful, and living 'by virtue of a knowledge 
[or power or life, respectively] which is He Himself ( Maqalat , 165). 36 Effectively Abu 1- 
Hudhayl had removed the prospect of a discrete accident inhering in God, marrying 
Hisham b. al-Hakam's attribution technique to Dirar's negative assertion: 'When I assert 
that God is knowing, I affirm knowledge for him, and I deny ignorance with respect to 
Him, regardless of whether the object of knowledge exists' ( Maqalat , 165). R. M. Frank's 
study of Abu 1-Hudhayl's doctrine remains a masterpiece in the field; his thesis that 
whereas Christians and philosophers approached the notion of God through the mind, 
through how one knows of Him, Abu 1-Hudhayl approached it through 'the nature of the 
createdness of the material world', an observation that epitomizes the Mu'tazilite 
inclination generally. The human subject's knowledge of God was not the issue—nor even 
knowledge of one's self, for, as Frank put it, in the Mu'tazilite (p- i54) 'framework there 
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is no central and essential reality such as the "soul" which is the principle of life' (Frank 
1969: 462, 464). 


X Acts and Man 

If the distinction between God and His attributes informed Mu'tazilite cosmology down to 
the lowly atom, the tools they developed in its service proved equally productive when it 
came to philosophical anthropology. 

By virtue of their theodicy resting on divine justice Cadi), the Mu'tazilites became known 
as Qadariyya, proponents of human free will—but their position on the precise operation 
of the will, the power ( qudra ) to act, was not without nuance. Once the cosmology had 
been reduced to a simple dichotomy of bodies and accidents, the metaphysical 
phenomena of human experience had to be explained. Human agency, although 
guaranteed by divine justice, had to be squared with the absolute power of God, to be 
sure, but the nature and reality of the human act itself required special analysis if it were 
to be to coordinated with an atomistic outlook, regardless of God's causal stature. 
Moreover, the attribution approach to concrete atomic theory threatened the very 
category of 'human': for Dirar, for example, the human is resolved into a composition of 
'colour, taste, scent, capacity-to-act ( quwwa ), and the like; they are "man" when they are 
combined, and there is no jawhar besides these things' ( Maqalat , 330). For al-Nazzam, 
the category 'man' was likewise empty: man is rather the ruh, spirit, 'interpenetrating 
and intertwined' with those other property-bodies manifest in the place of the human 
body ( Maqalat , 331). 37 The spirit upon which Mu'tazilites based their anthropology was 
decidedly material, a subtle body (in al-Nazzam's expression) which could not benefit 
from the super-sensible or immaterial status of the philosophers' nafs ('soul'). There were 
exceptions: al-Mu‘ammar's man is 'not in a place in reality, and it does not touch anything 
—nor does anything touch it. It cannot have motion or rest or colours or taste, but it can 
have knowledge, capacity-to-act, life, volitions, and aversions. It moves this body by 
volition and disposes of it freely, but does not touch it' ( Maqalat , 331f.). Crucially, he 
describes the 'visible human body' as man's ala, 'tool', employing precisely the same term 
used to translate organikon in the De anima. 38 

Al-Nazzam described the supervening human qualities—having power, living, knowing— 
as belonging to man by virtue of his essence ( dhat ) (Mughm , 11: 310), just as Hisham and 
others had negotiated the divine attributes: they are qualities just as 'burning' qualifies 
the heat of fire. Sense perception, then, could not be resolved along (p- iss) hylomorphic 
lines: there could be no immaterial faculties for the reception and representation of 
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forms. Instead, al-Nazzam proposed that 'the perceiving agent does not perceive a thing 
by means of vision: rather vision leaps into the perceiving agent, interpenetrating it'. 39 
Perception, for the material spirit, is a matter of mixture. 40 Since qudra, whether taken as 
the power to perform a specific act, or as the capacity to act in general, cannot be 
resolved into this materialistic scheme, there is no prior awareness or volition regarding 
particular acts: 'every act proceeds from man suddenly (' ala l-mufaji’a ); he has no will for 
it beforehand, nor any mental representation ( tamthil )—indeed, it is out of a natural 
impulse (ghanza)'. 41 Admittedly, this is an isolated report, but it does not sound like a 
ringing endorsement of intelligent, willed human action. 

Yet all Mu'tazilites were supposed to adhere to a strict acknowledgement of human free 
will: man is 'the creative, originating, generating agent in reality—not metaphorically 
speaking' ( Maqalat , 539). Only Dirar explicitly said otherwise, claiming that both man 
and God are the agents of man's acts: 'acts are created, and the single act belongs to two 
agents: one of them creates it, and that is God; the other acguires it, and that is man. God 
is the agent of the acts of men in reality, and men are their agents in reality' ( Maqalat , 
281). Dirar introduced the concept of acguisition, iktisab, which was to become so 
important for Ash'arite analyses of action. If al-Nazzam's physical theory and Dirar's 
anticipation of Ash'arite eguivocation on free will were exceptional, the resolution of 
human action according to an atomist scheme introduced a new set of problems. Acts and 
instances of knowledge had to be considered as concrete accidents or bodies or 
relinguished into the semi-real ocean of attributes with no predicative substance. 

Mu'tazilite theory of human action (and, by extension, human knowledge) came to rest on 
the manipulation and application of a few key concepts. First of all, objects of knowledge 
(ma'lumat) were not considered as forms to be abstracted: rather the epistemology would 
deal with distinct instances of knowledge about objects (‘ilm). These could be coordinated 
with the atomic make-up of man, whether as interpenetrating property-bodies or 
superadded constituents of the perceiver. Second, the act itself had to be analysed 
according to its concrete presence: thus the first discussions of the notorious doctrine of 
tawallud, the secondary generation of effects, had to do with the production of real asbab 
(causes, sing, sabab) outside of man's immediate domain. Each sabab acted as an engine 
generating effects, such that (in the famous example) an archer shooting an arrow 
generated a series of causes impelling the arrow in its flight: should the archer be killed 
before his arrow reached its target, the causal chain would preserve his agency. Thus, a 
human could be said to perform the pain inflicted upon another—an effect that otherwise 
would have to be relegated to God's causal (p- ise) authority. As an added twist, the 
corresponding theory of non-action ( tark : omission of some act) became egually atomized: 
individual instances of tark were considered, and the guestion was raised as to whether it 
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was possible to simultaneously abstain from more than one act. It may be said that 
Mu'tazilites pursued theodicy, too, to the atomic level. 

The early Mu'tazilites were altogether a stimulating bunch. Their programme was not 
monolithic, nor merely apologetic. Ensconced in the philosophical and theological 
traditions begueathed to them by diverse antecedents, they were creative elaborators of 
the Qur’anic revelation. Although their assays into physical and psychological speculation 
met with opprobrium, the notes they sounded resonated across sectarian, cultural, and 
confessional borders: considering even a few of their doctrines as we have done here, we 
must excavate thought buried in layers of interpretation. They allowed that one may 
know 'that God created the colours of arsenic, even if one does not know that God 
created the colours and sweetness of the melon' ( Maqalat , 395). 
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Notes: 

( x ) Large fragments which amount to truncated works have been preserved: see e.g. the 
work on juridical authority reconstructed as al-Nazzam's K. al-Nakth in van Ess 1972 and 
2014. Most of the figures discussed in this chapter were credited with dozens of 'works' 
by Ibn al-Nadlm and other bio-bibliographical sources. Although titles usually began with 
‘kitab’ or ‘risala’ , i.e. 'book' or 'treatise', this was no indication of their substantiality: 
they may have been polemic pamphlets or intra-school memos at best. 

( 2 ) The historiography of Islamic heresiography is now conveniently analysed in van Ess 
2011. In Bennett 2013, I have attempted to show how careful navigation of the source 
material can produce new readings of the original positions and their reception. 

( 3 ) By Stroumsa 1990, who also provides the sources for the 'withdrawal' thesis and for 
Goldziher's evidence; see also Gimaret's article on 'Mu'tazila' in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, 2nd edn., for a handy summary of explanations of the name. 

( 4 ) On the decades following the two 'founders' death, see TG ii. 310-81. 

( 5 ) In 'Mu'tazila' (see n. 3). 

(6) p or an illuminating study of al-Mas‘udI's account of such salons, which he uses as a 
setting for a great panel discussion on the nature of love, see Meisami 1989. 

( 7 ) On Hisham's role as polemical foil, and his relation to the early Mu'tazilites generally, 
see Madelung 1979. Cf. also Madelung 2014. 

( 8 ) Various figures—Murji’ites, Kharijites, and others—featured in the Mu'tazilite Umfeld 
(as van Ess calls it) who would not make it into the traditional tabaqat literature (TG iv. 
123-77). 
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( 9 ) When heresiographers like al-Baghdadi and al-Shahrastanl collected the doctrines of 
the early Mu'tazilites, the majority of the testimony had to do with natural philosophy: it 
was their physical doctrines which roused the censure of their critics. 

( 10 ) These 'five principles' are said to go back to Abu 1-Hudhayl. 

( n ) This was used to justify individuals' policing of each other's morality. 

( 12 ) The principle of the 'intermediate position', al-manzila ..., was specifically an 
elaboration and refinement of Murji’ism, and as such could be considered a 
distinguishing claim. 

( 13 ) Frank 1966: 9 n. 19; for a case study, see Adamson 2003. The influence of Mu'tazilism 
was not limited to Muslim audiences: for its reception in medieval Jewish thought 
(especially the Karaites), for example, see Vajda 1973. 

( 14 ) Pines 1936 remains the outstanding study of the subject; cf. van Ess 2002 for its 
continuing relevance. Dhanani 1994 and Sabra 2006 devote considerable attention to the 
Mu'tazilite contributions on the topic. Langermann 2009 proposes that atomism was 
received mainly through translations from Galen, who had criticized the theory; it may 
have been adopted by early theologians on the principle that the enemy of my enemy is 
my friend. Another recent analysis of the role of atomism in Islamic theology is to be 
found in Daiber 2012: 14f. 

( 15 ) See e.g. al-Baghdad, Usui, 33. The introduction of the void would have to wait until 
later Mu'tazilites and Abu Bakr al-Razi. 

( 16 ) Dhanani 1994 provides an exhaustive account of arguments for and against atomism 
in later kalam. 

( 17 ) Kawn became an important technical term for later Mu'tazilites, referring to a 'state 
of being'. It is clear that Abu 1-Hudhayl was involved in this terminological evolution, for 
he allowed 'motion, rest, and isolation to apply to the indivisible particle' ( Maqalat , 315), 
although he apparently did not specify these properties as akwan; indeed, he denied it 
(355). 

( 18 ) He seems to have denied that extension is a property even for composite bodies 

( Maqalat , 315). The problem of spatial extension led to some strange atomist claims: for 
example, that the indivisible particle only has one side ( Maqalat , 316). 

( 19 ) As we will see below, Hisham also said that God is a body in this sense. 
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( 20 ) On al-Nazzam's theory of interpenetration and latent properties, its implications, and 
its reception, see Bennett 2013. 

( 21 ) He apparently even considered motions and rest to be ab‘ad; he may have had similar 
ideas about psychological qualities, such as the capacity to act—the sources offer 
conflicting accounts. 

( 22 ) It was in this context that the term ma‘na was employed as a causal impetus for some 
state or accident. 

( 23 ) The cotton test-case (for al-Nazzam's explanation, see al-Jahiz, Hayawan, 5.20f.) 
became a canonical problem: see the 17th Discussion of al-Ghazall's Tahafut. 

( 24 ) Al-Nazzam avoided the problem: qualities, for him, were 'bodies which persist over 
time' (al-Khayyat, Intisar, 36). 

( 25 ) Much more might be said about the mechanics of accidents remaining. A classic case 
study was that of the stone suspended in air, just before its (inevitable) descent. At one 
point, its accident of upward motion is removed and replaced by one of downward 
plummeting. This moment provoked considerable speculation: see Maqalat, 310ff. 

( 26 ) See ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnl, 5:17 among other sources for a fuller account of the 
Marcionites; they were always listed along with the Dualists. 

( 27 ) See Crone 2010 for the case that Dahriyya and ashab al-taba’V are equivalent labels. 

( 28 ) The taxonomy of Dualist heresies was appropriated from Syriac sources, notably 
Ephrem (306-73 ce), and survived long after Dualism could realistically be considered a 
doctrinal threat. 

( 29 ) On Hisham's relationship with Abu Shakir, see TG i. 354f. 

( 30 ) Hisham's assertion that God's colour is His taste and His taste is His scent, etc., is 
unmistakeably Daysanl. 

( 31 ) Gutas 1998 made a rather strong case for Dualist involvement in the development of 
kalam; see also now Ali 2012. 

( 32 ) As before, I refer the reader to Crone 2010, where it is claimed that 'not only were 
the Dahrls real, they clearly played a major role in the formulation of Mu'tazilite 
doctrine' (81); Crone 2012 is now the authoritative study of the historical Dahrl 
movement. 
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( 33 ) On the suggestion of Indian (Buddhist) sources, see Pines 1936 and van Ess 2002: 

24f. 

( 34 ) Hisham's reasoning was made easier by his denial of accidents generally. 

( 35 ) These three attributes exerted a peculiar hold on early kalam, rather like the 
transcendentals on the Latin scholastics. In an influential 1956 article (revised as part of 
Wolfson 1976: 112ff.), Wolfson argued that, given the lack of insistence upon the 'reality' 
of the divine attributes in the Qur’an, Neoplatonic and Christian antecedents must have 
been an influence. 

( 36 ) The novelty of this approach seems to have impressed even Ibn al-Rawandl: see al- 
Khayyat, Intisar, 59. Frank discusses the possibility of an Aristotelian influence, 1969: 

455 n.7. Ash'arite heresiographers like al-Baghdadl were guick to derive the absurd 
conclusion that God would then be identical to a specific object of His knowledge: see 
Farq, 127. 

( 37 ) The expression 'intertwined' in the context of a subtle material spirit suggests a 
Lucretian pedigree. An extensive discussion on the Mu'tazilite definitions of man is 
preserved in ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 11: 310ff. 

( 38 ) That is, Aristotle's famous definition of the soul as the first entelecheia of somatos 
phusikou organikou. 

( 39 ) Maqalat, 384: note the terminology of the 'leap', yatrifu, to leap, n. tafra, which is 
largely remembered by scholars only insofar as it was employed in his critigue of 
atomism. 

( 40 ) Perception by mixture was also advocated by Hisham, whose God perceived sublunar 
objects by means of blending 'rays contiguous with him proceeding into the depths of the 
earth' ( Maqalat, 33). On Hisham as al-Nazzam's source for perception by 
interpenetration, see TG i. 365ff. 

( 41 ) al-Magdisi, Bad’, 2: 126. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter provides a historical overview of the so-called scholastic phase of the 
Mu'tazilite movement., when two principal school traditions evolved, the 'School of 
Basra' and the 'School of Baghdad'. The beginning of this period coincides with the lives 
of Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (d. 303/915-16), leader of the School of Basra and Abu 1-Qasim al- 
Ka'bi al-Balkhi (d. 319/931), head of the School of Baghdad. The chapter begins with an 
overview of the early generation of Mu'tazilites, led by Abu ‘All Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Jubba’I, and proceeds with a discussion of the teachings of the Bahshamiyya. 
It then considers the doctrines of the later Bahshamiyya, paying special attention to the 
most renowned students of Abu Hashim such as Abu ‘All Muhammad b. Khallad and Abu 
Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘Ayyash al-Basrl. It also takes a look at Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl, one of the 
disciples of ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadanl, and the school he established. 

Keywords: scholastic phase, Mu'tazilite movement. School of Basra, School of Baghdad, Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I, Abu 1- 
Qasim al-Ka'bl al-Balkhi, Mu'tazilites, Abu ‘All Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Jubba’I, Bahshamiyya, Abu 1- 
Husayn al-Basrl 


the early phase of the Mu'tazila was characterized by individual thinkers some of whom 
were primarily concerned with a select number of theological issues rather than 
attempting to formulate a comprehensive doctrinal system. Around the turn of the fourth/ 
tenth century the movement entered a new 'scholastic' phase. Two principal school 
traditions evolved at this stage, the so-called 'School of Basra' and the 'School of 
Baghdad'. The beginnings of this phase coincide with the lives of Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (d. 
303/915-16) as the leader of the School of Basra and Abu 1-Qasim al-Ka‘bI al-Balkhi (d. 
319/931) as the head of the School of Baghdad. The scholastic phase was characterized 
by coherent doctrinal systems addressing the whole range of the Mu'tazilite tenets, viz. 
divine unicity ( tawhid ) and justice (‘ adl ), which include discussions about God's nature. 
His essence, and His attributes, God's relation to the created world, the ontological 
status of ethical values (objectivism versus subjectivism) and related epistemological 
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questions, the nature of created beings, man's autonomy to act and his accountability for 
his actions, and the question of the origin of evil; eschatological issues such as promise 
and threat ( al-wa‘d wa-l-wa‘ld ) and the intermediate position of the grave sinner (aZ- 
manzila bayn al-manzilatayn ); themes such as prophecy and the imamate; and the notion 
of commanding good and prohibiting what is reprehensible ( al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-l-nahy 
‘an al-munkar) which by now had lost much of its earlier prominence among the 
Mu'tazilite tenets (Cook 2000). At the same time, ontology, cosmology, natural 
philosophy, and biology constituted important parts of the various doctrinal systems. 
Issues belonging to these fields were typically discussed under the rubric of 'subtleties of 
kalam' (lata’if al-kalam) (Dhanani 1994). Apart from purely doctrinal issues, the majority 
of Mu'tazilites of this period were also engaged in (p- iso) exegesis ( tafsir ) and legal 
theory ( usul al-fiqh ) and, at times, hadlth transmission, and their works in these domains 
had often a far longer-lasting impact than was the case with their writings in kalam. 1 


I The Early Generation 

Abu ‘All Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Jubba’I hailed from Jubba’ in Khuzistan (for a 
detailed biography, see Gwynne 1982). As a youth he came to Basra where he studied 
with Abu Ya'qub Yusuf b. ‘Abd Allah al-Shahham who is singled out as his most significant 
teacher. Al-Shahham is stated to have been 'the youngest and most perfect' of the 
students of Abu 1-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf (van Ess 1991-7: iii. 291, iv. 45-54). Abu ‘All left Basra 
sometime between 257/871 and 259/873 for Baghdad where he spent the next two 
decades. Sometime before 277/890, or possibly before 279/892, Abu ‘All left Baghdad and 
took up residence in ‘Askar Mukram in Khuzistan, where he remained until his death in 
303/915-16. Since none of Abu ‘All's numerous writings is extant (Gimaret 1976; 1984a; 
1984b) 2 his doctrine can only be reconstructed through the scattered references in later 
works, particularly those by Mu'tazilite authors as well as the Maqalat al-islamiyym of 
Abu ‘All's former student Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935-6), the eponymous founder 
of the Ash'ariyya who around the year 300/912-13 repented from Mu'tazilite doctrines. 
Abu ‘All saw himself in the tradition of the thought of Abu 1-Hudhayl whose doctrines he 
set out to revive and to refine, thereby formulating a comprehensive theological system 
(Frank 1978, 1982; Gimaret 1980: 3ff., 39ff.; Perler and Rudolph 2000: 41ff.), yet not 
without disagreeing with Abu 1-Hudhayl's view regarding a number of issues; he is known 
to have composed a treatise entitled Masa’il al-khilaf ‘ala Abi l-Hudhayl in which he 
presumably treated the issues with regard to which he disagreed with Abu 1-Hudhayl (on 
Abu 1-Hudhayl's thought, see Frank 1966; 1969; van Ess 1991-7: iii. 209-96). 
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Among Abu ‘All's students was his son, Abu Hashim ‘Abd al-Salam b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Jubba’I (b. 247/861 or, more likely, 277/890; d. 321/933). He disagreed with 
his father on a number of doctrinal issues and when, following the death of his father and 
despite his young age, 3 Abu Hashim claimed succession of the latter (p- iei) as the 
leader of the Basran Mu'tazila, he was opposed by fellow-students of his father. 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Saymari (d. 315/927) apparently led the group of adversaries of 
Abu Hashim, a group which became later known as the Ikhshidiyya, being named so after 
al-Saymari's student, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. ‘All b. Ma'jur al-Ikhshid (or: al-Ikhshad) (d. 
320/932 or 326/937). 4 This would explain Ibn al-Nadim's statement that 'after the death 
of Abu ‘All, the leadership culminated with him [al-Saymari]' (Dodge 1970: i. 427). Yet 
despite significant differences of opinion between Abu Hashim and his father Abu ‘All 
which were systematically described by later authors, such as ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadanl 
(on him, see Section III) in his lost work al-Khilaf bayn al-shaykhayn (‘Uthman 1968: 62; 5 
Heemskerk 2000: 22 n. 32), both shaykhs were of utmost significance to the later 
followers of the Basran Mu'tazila and are constantly referred to—much more freguently 
than is the case with other later representatives of the School. 

Abu Hashim seems to have spent most of his life in ‘Askar Mukram and in Basra. In 
314/926-7 or 317/928-9, he took up residence in Baghdad where he died in 321/933. He 
is known to have authored numerous works, none of which have survived. As is the case 
with his father, the most detailed information about his writings is provided by the 
numerous scattered references in later Mu'tazilite works. These also testify to a 
significant development of his thought throughout his lifetime, especially concerning 
issues belonging to the subtleties of kalam. Among his independent works, the principal 
ones were al-Abwab (or: Naqd al-abwab), al-Jami‘ (or: al-Jami‘ al-kabir), and al-Jami‘ al- 
saghir. He further authored numerous tracts that were concerned with specific doctrinal 
issues, and he composed responsa as well as refutations that were partly directed against 
opponents in theology as well as against philosophers, such as al-Naqd ‘ala Aristutalis fi l- 
kawn wa-l-fasad (Gimaret 1976; 1984a). 

Abu 1-Qasim al-Ka‘bI al-Balkhi hailed from Balkh in Khurasan in the north-east of Iran (on 
him, see van Ess 1985; el Omari 2006). His teacher in kalam was Abu 1-Husayn al-Khayyat 
(d. c.300/913), author of the Kitab al-Intisar, with whom he studied in Baghdad and whose 
doctrinal views he continued to develop following his return to Khurasan. Although he 
was highly regarded in his homeland as the leading theologian, there is no indication that 
al-Ka‘bTs school played any significant role after his lifetime. The most renowned 
Mu'tazili theologian to have been raised in the tradition of al-Ka‘bTs doctrines was Abu 
Rashid al-Nisaburl, who moved at some stage of his life to Rayy, where he became the 
most prominent student and follower of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. Abu Rashid's work on the 
differences between the views of the Basrans and the Baghdadians, Kitab al-Masa’il fi l- 
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khilaf bayn al-Basriyym wa-l-Baghdadiyym (see Section III), constituted a major source 
for the reconstruction of al-Ka'bi's thought. Beyond (Sunni) Mu'tazilism, al-Ka‘bI's views 
had a major impact on Transoxanian (p- 162 ) Hanafism and specifically on Abu Mansur al- 
Maturldi (d. 333/944) who considered al-Ka‘bI's Mu'tazilite teachings as an important 
challenge and at the same time a source of inspiration (Rudolph 2015; see also Chapter 
17). Moreover, al-Ka‘bI's doctrines also significantly influenced Imami and Zaydi 
theologians, such as al-Shaykh al-Mufld (d. 413/1022) and al-Hadl ila 1-hagg Yahya b. al- 
Husayn (d. 298/911) (see Chapters 11 and 27). Their writings constitute another 
important source for the reconstruction of al-Ka‘bI's doctrines, whose works, with the 
exception of his Kitab al-Maqalat (van Ess 2011: i. 328-75), have not come down to us. 


II The Teachings of the Bahshamiyya 

Abu Hashim is primarily known for his notion of 'states' ( ahwal ) which he developed in an 
attempt to formulate a conceptual framework for analysing the ontology of God and 
created beings within the established Mu'tazilite view of divine attributes (Gimaret 1970; 
Frank 1971a, 1971b, 1978, 1980; Alami 2001; Thiele 2013). For the Mu'tazilites, God's 
attributes cannot be entities distinct from Him without violating the idea of His oneness. 
On the other hand, they considered that God can neither be identical with His attributes 
without undermining His absolute transcendence. For this purpose, Abu Hashim adapted 
the concept of 'state' ( hal , pi. ahwal) employed by the grammarians for a complement in 
the case of the accusative occurring in a sentence which consists of a subject and a form 
of kana (to be) as a complete verb. In this case, the accusative cannot simply be taken as 
a predicate to kana as it would be if kana were incomplete and transitive; it must rather 
be understood as a hal. On this foundation, Abu Hashim elaborated a system of five 
different categories of 'states'. These categories are distinguished by the respective 
ontological basis which brings forth their actuality. According to Abu Hashim, a 'state' is 
not an entity or a thing ( dhat , shay’) and can thus neither be said to be 
'existent' ( mawjud ) nor 'non-existent' ( ma‘dum ). Not being entities themselves, the 
'states' can likewise not be known in isolation. Rather, things are known by virtue of their 
being gualified by a state. Thus, Abu Hashim speaks of the 'actuality' ( husul ) of the 
'states' and their 'initiation' ( tajaddud ) while he refrains from asserting for them a 
'coming to be' ( huduth ) which would imply their coming into existence. The first category 
is the attribute of essence ( sifa dhatiyya/ sifat al-dhat/ sifat al-nafs) through which things 
(i dhawat ) differ from each other. The atom (jawhar ), for instance, is described as an atom 
by virtue of its very being; predicating that an atom is an atom conseguently defines it as 
it is in itself. The same applies to God, who is described by His attribute of essence as 
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what He really is, and who differs from other entities that are not described as such. The 
second category of 'states' are the essential attributes ( sifat muqtadat ‘an sifat al-dhat) 
which are by necessity entailed by the attribute of essence as soon as things become 
existent. The attribute of essence of being an atom, which is attached to an essence, 
entails the occupying of space ( tahayyuz ) of the atom whenever it exists. Thus, occupying 
a space is an essential attribute of an atom. With regard to God, the specific (p-163) 
divine attribute of essence entails His essential attributes. These are His being powerful, 
knowing, living, and existing. Thus, God must necessarily and eternally be described by 
these attributes which cannot cease as long as His eternal attribute of essence lasts. 
Man's attributes of being powerful, knowing, and living differ in their guality from the 
corresponding attributes in God. They belong to the third category of 'states' which gain 
actuality by virtue of an 'entitative determinant' ( ma‘na ) or 'cause' (‘ilia) in the subject. 
Since man's 'states' are caused by entitative determinants, which are by definition 
created, he cannot be described as permanently or necessarily powerful, knowing, etc. 
Moreover, since these determinants inhere in parts of man's body, he needs his limbs as 
tools for his actions and his heart in order to know. The determinant itself is therefore not 
sufficient to actualize man's being capable and knowing. Further conditions like the 
health of heart and limbs have to be fulfilled for them to serve as tools in carrying out 
actions or to acguire knowledge. Thus, the realms of man's capability and knowledge are 
limited by the natural deficiencies of his body. God, by contrast, is unconditionally 
powerful and knowing since His attributes of being powerful and knowing are essential 
attributes which do not inhere in any locus and, thus, do not reguire any limbs. Yet, Abu 
Hashim applied this category to God when he reportedly asserted that God is willing or 
disapproving by virtue of a determinant which is His will or His disapproval. Since it is 
impossible that a determinant may inhere in God, he maintained that God's will and 
aversion do not inhere in a substrate (la fi mahall). The fourth category of 'states' are 
those which are actualized by the action of an agent (bi-l-fa‘il), in particular the existence 
of a temporal thing which is founded in its producer's capability. This category is 
inadmissible in God. While the existence of all created beings is considered as belonging 
to this category, God's existence is counted as an essential attribute entailed by His 
attribute of essence. The fifth category are 'states' which gain actuality neither by virtue 
of the essence nor by an entitative determinant (la li-l-dhat wa-la li-ma‘na). To this 
category belongs the attribute of 'being perceiving' (kawnuhu mudrikan) which is 
entailed by the perceiver's being living. In regard to God, it gains actuality when the 
condition (shart) of the presence of the perceptible is fulfilled. Man, in order to perceive, 
must possess healthy senses in addition to the existence of the perceptible. This is not 
reguired for God, whose being alive is an essential attribute. Thus, He perceives without 
senses. 
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Abu Hashim reportedly further differed from Abu ‘All on the issue of how God knows 
things in their state of non-existence and existence. Abu ‘All taught that things are not 
things prior to their being existent since 'existence' ( kawn ) means 'being found' ( wujud ). 
However, a thing may be called a thing and may be known prior to its existence insofar as 
it is possible to make a statement about it (Ash'ari, Maqalat, 161 f.). Owing to his notion of 
'states', Abu Hashim was not confronted with the issue of whether a thing may be known 
prior to its existence. The attribute of essence through which it is what it is is always 
attached to it, regardless of whether the thing exists or not. 

Abu Hashim is further reported to have disagreed with his father who had maintained 
that God may inflict pain upon man for the sake of mere compensation. For Abu Hashim 
and his followers, the pain itself must result in a facilitating favour ( lutf) either (p-164> 
for the sufferer himself or for a morally obliged person ( mukallaf ), in addition to 
compensation (Abd al-Jabbar, Mughm, 13/390). 

In regard to whether God may inflict illnesses or other calamities upon men because they 
are deserved, Abu ‘All held that illnesses inflicted upon infidels and sinners may serve 
either as a punishment or a trial. This punishment could, in his view, be appropriate 
insofar as God would render to man there and then some of the punishment he deserves 
in the hereafter. Abu Hashim, by contrast, maintained that every illness inflicted by God 
on men, regardless of whether they are morally obliged or not, can only have the purpose 
of a trial and never of a deserved punishment. He supported this view by pointing to the 
principal difference between undeserved pains and deserved punishment: men must be 
content with their illnesses and bear them patiently and they are not allowed to be 
distressed about them just as in regard to favours which God bestows on them. This is, 
however, not necessary in regard to pains which are a deserved punishment. Owing to 
these different characteristics, man would therefore be unable to recognize whether a 
specific illness or calamity is inflicted upon him as a trial or as a deserved punishment. 
Thus, Abu Hashim concluded, illnesses can be inflicted by God only for the purpose of 
trial {Mughm, 13/43Iff.). 

Abu ‘All is further reported to have maintained that God may inflict pain upon man for the 
sake of mere compensation. In arguing against his father's position, Abu Hashim had 
reportedly admitted that pain ceases to be unjust when it is compensated. Even with 
compensation, however, it would by itself still be futile {‘abath) and thus evil and 
inadmissible for God. Pain inflicted by God thus must result in some kind of benefit 
(maslaha ) in addition to compensation (Mughnl, 13/390-2; Mankdim, Ta‘liq, 493). 

On the issue of the nature of passing away and restoration (fana‘ wa-Vada) Abu Hashim 
had to assert the possibility of passing away without infringing two other vital notions of 
his teachings. One of these was that all atoms (jawahir ) and most accidents ( a‘rad ) 
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endure by themselves. The second notion which he had to take into consideration was 
that an agent may effect only production ( Ijad ) but not annihilation ( Vdam ). This also 
applies to God. Thus, He can undo something only through the creation of its opposite. 
The solution of Abu Hashim, therefore, was that God causes the passing away of the 
atoms through the creation of a single accident of passing away ( fana '). This accident is 
the opposite of all atoms and, thus, is capable of annihilating any atom. It must itself be 
existent ( mawjud ), but it cannot inhere in a substrate (la fi mahall). Furthermore it does 
not endure. Most of the points of this concept had been introduced already by Abu ‘All. 
However, Abu Hashim disagreed with his father on a number of details. In his earlier 
works, Abi ‘All is reported to have maintained that there are different types of passing 
away, each of which causes the annihilation of only the corresponding type of atoms. In a 
later version of his Naqd al-taj, he is reported to have revised his position, stating that 
only one passing away is reguired for all atoms. Abu ‘All further maintained that it is 
reason which indicates that the atoms will in fact pass away. Abu Hashim and his 
followers disagreed. If it were not for scriptural evidence, there would be no indication 
that the passing away will actually occur. Abu ‘All further rejected on principle that 
anything which does not subsist in a substrate may be defined as an accident. Thus 
(p. 165) he refrained from classifying passing away as an accident. Abu Hashim and his 
school admitted a category of accidents which do not inhere in a substrate (Ibn 
Mattawayh, Tadhkira, 212ff.; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, ll/441ff.). 

On the issue of mutual cancellation ( tahabut ) of man's acts of obedience and 
disobedience upon which a person's fate in the hereafter is founded, Abu Hashim 
disagreed with Abu ‘All about how this cancellation works. While the latter maintained 
that the smaller amount of reward or punishment will simply be cancelled by the larger 
amount, Abu Hashim adhered to the principle of muwazana which means that the smaller 
amount will be deducted from the larger (Mankdim, Ta‘liq, 627ff.). 

Abu Hashim furthermore disagreed with his father whether, and on what grounds, 
repentance is incumbent upon man for all his sins. Abu ‘All reportedly held that a sinner 
is always, by virtue of reason and scriptural evidence, obliged to repent for major and 
minor sins (Mankdim, Ta‘llq, 789; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 14/393). Abu Hashim, on the 
other hand, considered repentance as obligatory only for the grave sinner ( sahib al- 
kablra). In respect to minor sins, he denied that repentance is rationally obligatory and 
held that scriptural authority also does not definitely indicate this obligation (‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, Mughni, 14/394). He compared repentance for a minor sin with a supererogatory 
act ( nafila ) which is not obligatory in itself. It is, however, good to perform it since it 
helps man to perform his duties or, in this case, to repent for his major sins. 
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Abu Hashim is further reported to have held that it is impossible to repent of some sins 
while still carrying on with others when the penitent is aware of the evil nature of the 
acts he is persisting in. He reportedly argued that man repents because of the evil nature 
of the major sin in guestion. Since the characteristic of evil is shared by all major sins it 
would be inadmissible that one repents only of some major sins because of their evil 
while carrying on with others which are of the same gravity. With this position, Abu 
Hashim disagreed with Abu ‘All, who admitted the possibility of repenting of some sins 
while carrying on with others. The only condition Abu ‘All made was that the sin repented 
and that which was continued must not be of the same kind (jins). It would, therefore, be 
impossible to repent of drinking wine from one pot while continuing to drink from 
another, whereas it would be possible to repent of drinking wine while at the same time 
carrying on with adultery (Mankdim, Ta‘liq, 794f.). 

On the issue of al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar, Abu Hashim disagreed with his 
father regarding the sources of the obligation. While Abu ‘All maintained it to be both 
reason and revelation, Abu Hashim held it to be revelation only, the only exception being 
that the mental anguish ( madad wa-harad ) of the spectator provides a reason for him to 
act in his own interest (Cook 2000: 199-201). 


Ill The Later Bahshamiyya 

The most renowned students of Abu Hashim were Abu ‘All Muhammad b. Khallad (d. 
350/961?), Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. ‘All al-Basri (d. 369/980) (Anvari 2008; Schwarb 
2011b), (p- 166 ) and Abu Ishag Ibrahim b. ‘Ayyash al-Basri. While the latter two did not 
apparently compose any substantial works, Ibn Khallad wrote a Kitab al-Usul, to which he 
added a commentary, Shark al-Usul. The Kitab al-Usul/Sharh al-Usul have reached us 
embedded in two works by later Mu'tazill authors, viz. the Kitab Ziyadat Shark al-usul by 
the Zaydl Imam al-Natig bi-l-hagg Abu Talib Yahya b. al-Husayn al-Buthanl (d. 424/1033) 
in the recension of Abu 1-Qasim Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Mahdi al-Hasanl, which is 
completely preserved (Adang, Madelung, and Schmidtke 2011), and a second 
supercommentary or ta‘liq on Ibn Khallad's work by the Zaydl author ‘All b. al-Husayn b. 
Muhammad Siyah [Shah] Sarijan [Sarbljan] which is only partially extant (Ansari and 
Schmidtke 2010b). Both commentaries convey an impression of the original structure of 
Ibn Khallad's work, the earliest systematic Mu'tazilite summa that has come down to us 
albeit indirectly. 

It is not entirely clear who succeeded Abu Hashim as leader of the Basran school. ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar states that a group of well-advanced disciples ( mutaqaddimun ) transmitted 
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Mu'tazilite knowledge received from Abu Hashim, mentioning only two persons by name, 
namely Ibn Khallad and Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Fadl, 164). Others, such 
as Abu Sa‘d al-Muhassin b. Muhammad b. Karrama (or: Kirama) al-Bayhagi al-Barawganl 
('al-Hakim al-Jishuml', d. 494/1101) (Ms. Leiden OR 2584A, fols 119bf.) and Muhammad 
b. Ahmad al-Farrazadhi (cf. Mankdlm, Taliq, 24 n. 1; ‘Imara 1988: i. 87) mention Ibn 
Khallad as his successor. Be that as it may, Abu ‘Abd Allah eventually became the leader 
of the Bahshamiyya and he was succeeded by ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadanl (d. 415/1025), 
the author of the comprehensive theological summa Kitab al-Mughni fi abwab al-tawhid 
wa-l-‘adl which is for the most part preserved, as well as other comprehensive doctrinal 
works (‘Uthman 1968; Peters 1976). Originally an Ash'arite theologian (he remained a 
Shafi‘1 throughout his life while the majority of his fellow Mu'tazilites of the fourth/tenth 
and fifth/eleventh centuries were Hanafis), ‘Abd al-Jabbar had joined the Mu'tazila as a 
young man and eventually become a pupil of Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri in Baghdad. After 
the latter's death in 369/980, ‘Abd al-Jabbar soon came to be recognized as the new head 
of the Bahshamiyya. It was during his lifetime that the Mu'tazilite movement blossomed 
in an unprecedented manner. The Buyid vizier Abu 1-Qasim Isma‘11 b. ‘Abbad ('al-Sahib b. 
‘Abbad', b. 326/938, d. 385/995), a former student of Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri and an 
important representative of the Mu'tazila in his own right, 6 was instrumental in 
promoting the teachings of the Mu'tazila throughout Buyid territories and beyond, with 
Rayy as its intellectual centre. Especially since Muharram 367/August-September 977 
when Ibn ‘Abbad appointed ‘Abd al-Jabbar chief judge in Buyid territories, the latter 
attracted a large number of students and followers, Mu'tazilites as well as Zaydls, to 
Rayy, turning it into the leading intellectual centre of the movement (Reynolds 2004, 
2005; Pomerantz 2010: 74ff.). 7 

( P . 167) ‘Abd al-Jabbar's successor as head of the Bahshamiyya was Abu Rashid al- 
Nlsaburi, who in turn was followed by Ibn Mattawayh, one of the younger students of 
‘Abd al-Jabbar. Originally a follower of the doctrines of the School of Baghdad, Abu 
Rashid turned towards the doctrines of the Bahshamiyya under ‘Abd al-Jabbar's 
influence. Among his extant works, mention should be made of his Kitab al-Masa’il fi l- 
khilaf bayn al-Basriyyin wa-l-Baghdadiyyin, a systematic comparison between the 
doctrines of the Basrans and the Baghdadis (Gimaret 2011), as well as his Kitab Masa’il 
al-khilaffi l-usul, a systematic theological summa which is heavily based on ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar's Kitab al-Mughni (Ansari and Schmidtke 2010a). 8 Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. 
Ahmad Ibn Mattawayh (Matuya) joined ‘Abd al-Jabbar as a student when the latter was 
already advanced in age and his discipleship with the qadi l-qudat may have been short. 
This seems to be corroborated by chains of transmission in which Ibn Mattawayh is 
depicted as a student of Abu Rashid, with whom Ibn Mattawayh apparently continued his 
studies after ‘Abd al-Jabbar's death. Ibn Mattawayh's most influential independent work 
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is a book on natural philosophy, al-Tadhkira fi ahkam al-jawahir wa-l-a‘rad , the most 
comprehensive of its kind among the preserved Mu'tazilite literature. The book contains 
a detailed chapter on atoms (jawahir), followed by sections devoted to physics ( al-juz’ wa- 
furuhhi) and detailed discussions of the various accidents. A paraphrastic commentary on 
the Tadhkira was apparently written by Ibn Mattawayh's student Abu Ja'far Muhammad 
b. ‘All [b.] Mazdak (Gimaret 2008; Schmidtke 2008). Ibn Mattawayh also wrote an 
explicative, independent, and at times critical commentary on ‘Abd al-Jabbar's al-Muhit 
bi-l-taklif titled al-Majmu‘ fi l-Muhit bi-l-taklif. The exact relation between ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar's al-Muhit and Ibn Mattawayh's al-Majmu‘ which was disputed (cf. Gimaret's 
introduction to vol. 2 of al-Majmu‘) can be established on the basis of the numerous 
fragments of the Muhit that are preserved in the various Genizah collections which need 
to be critically edited (Ben-Shammai 1974). 9 Ibn Mattawayh also composed paraphrastic 
commentaries ( ta‘liq ) on ‘Abd al-Jabbar's al-Jumal wa-l- r uqud and his al-‘Umad fi usul al- 
fiqh which are lost (Schmidtke 2012; Thiele 2014). 

One of the last prominent representatives of the Bahshamite school was Abu Sa‘d al- 
Muhassin b. Muhammad b. Karrama al-Bayhagl al-Barawganl ('al-Hakim al-Jishumi', b. 
413/1022, d. 494/1101), a HanafI in law and Mu'tazill in theology who embraced Zaydism 
towards the end of his life (van Ess 2011: ii. 761-75; Thiele 2012), a student of Abu 
Hamid al-Najjar al-NIsaburl (d. 433/1042) who in turn had studied with ‘Abd al-Jabbar (al- 
Hakim al-Jishumi, Tabaqat, 367). Among his numerous voluminous writings, his Shark 
‘Uyun al-masa’il, an autocommentary on his ‘Uyun al-masa’il, is of particular 
significance. 10 Arranged in ten parts ( aqsam , sing, qism), the work is an encyclopedia of 
(p. 168 ) Mu'tazilite theology replete with information on and guotations from earlier 
Mu'tazilite writings, many of which are otherwise lost, and it contains extensive parts 
devoted to the history of the various theological schools, especially the Mu'tazila, as well 
as a part dealing with legal theory. 11 

The doctrines of the Bahshamiyya proved very influential among a number of groups 
outside Sunnite Islam, namely the Zaydiyya, the Imamiyya, and the Karaites. Numerous 
Zaydi scholars were students of representatives of the Bahshamiyya, such as the Buthanl 
brothers al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah (d. 411/1020) and al-Natig bi-l-hagg (d. c. 424/1033), who 
studied with Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri and, in the case of al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah, also with ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, as well as Abu 1-Husayn Ahmad b. Abu Hashim Muhammad al-Husaynl al- 
Qazwinl, known as Mankdlm Shashdlw (d. c.425/1034), who was a student of al-Mu’ayyad 
bi-llah, and possibly also of ‘Abd al-Jabbar (see also Chapter 10). During the sixth/twelfth 
century, the literary heritage of the Caspian Zaydis, including numerous Mu'tazilite 
works by ‘Abd al-Jabbar and his students, reached the Zaydis in Yemen. In addition to the 
many private libraries of Yemen, particular mention should be made of the library of the 
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Great Mosque in San'a’ which originated with Imam al-Mansur bi-llah ‘Abd Allah b. 

Hamza (d. 614/1217), who founded a library in Zafar for which he had numerous Zaydi 
and non-Zaydl works from Northern Iran copied, including many Mu'tazilite works. It was 
from this library that the Egyptian scientific expedition, headed by Khalil Yahya Nami, in 
1951 procured microfilms of numerous theological texts of adherents of the Bahshamiyya 
such as fourteen out of twenty volumes of ‘Abd al-Jabbar's Mughni, Mankdlm’s critical 
paraphrase ( ta‘liq ) of ‘Abd al-Jabbar's Shark al-Usul al-khamsa, several works by Abu 
Rashid al-Nlsaburl, Ibn Mattawayh's critical paraphrase of ‘Abd al-Jabbar's al-Muhit bi-l- 
taklif\ al-Majmu‘ fi l-Muhit bi-l-takllf and his Kitab al-Tadhkira, many of which were 
published in Egypt during the 1960s, thus initiating an upsurge in scholarship on the 
Mu'tazila (Sayyid 1974: 417-77). 

Specifically Mu'tazilite Islamic ideas, such as theodicy and human free will, as well as the 
stress on God's oneness ( tawhid ) also resonated among Jewish thinkers, many of whom 
eventually adopted the entire doctrinal system of the Mu'tazila. The earliest attested 
Jewish compendium of Mu'tazilite thought is the Kitab al-NVma, The Book of Blessing, of 
the Karaite Levi ben Yefet, in Arabic Abu Sa'Id Law! b. Hasan al-Basrl (late fourth/tenth 
to early fifth/eleventh century), the son of the prominent Karaite Bible exegete and legal 
scholar Yefet ben Eli ha-Levi (whose Arabic name was Abu ‘All Hasan b. ‘All al-LawI al- 
Basrl) (d. after 396/1006). Levi wrote the book at the request of his father as a 
vindication of Judaism on the basis of Mu'tazilite rational theology, but unlike his father, 
who disapproved of Islamic Mu'tazilite theology, Levi adopted the doctrines of the 
Mu'tazila and implicitly recognized Muhammad as a friend of God endowed with (p-169) 
prophethood, though ranking below Moses (Sklare 2007; Madelung 2014a). Further 
evidence as to when (and why) Jewish thinkers began to adopt Mu'tazilite thinking can be 
gleaned from the extant Jewish copies of Mu'tazilite works of Muslim representatives of 
the movement, as preserved in the various Genizah collections, most specifically the 
Abraham Firkovitch Collection of literary texts of Near Eastern Jewish communities in the 
National Library of Russia in St Petersburg, a collection of manuscripts of Jewish 
provenance most of which originally belonged to the library of the Karaite Rav Simha 
Synagogue in Cairo. Although a full inventory of the relevant collections and its 
Mu'tazilite materials is still a major desideratum, it seems that the writings of the Buyid 
vizier and patron of the Mu'tazila, al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad, constitute the earliest Muslim 
Mu'tazilite works, copies of which can be traced in the various Jewish collections. This 
suggests that the major turn towards Mu'tazilism occurred during the later decades of 
the tenth century (Madelung and Schmidtke forthcoming). Levi ben Yefet's summa was 
soon eclipsed by the theological writings of the Rabbanite Samuel ben Hofni Gaon (d. 
1013 ce) (Sklare 1996) and his Karaite opponent and younger contemporary Abu Ya'qub 
Yusuf al-BasIr (d. between 1037 and 1039 ce), whose kalam works gained an almost 
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canonical status among the Karaites (Vajda 1985; Sklare 1995; Schwarb 2010a, 2010b, 
2011a). Literary evidence suggests that Mu'tazilite ideas constituted the central doctrinal 
foundation of the Rabbanite community until the middle of the twelfth century. For the 
Karaites Mu'tazilism continued to provide a significant doctrinal framework at least 
through the seventeenth century, an observation that also applies to the Byzantine 
Karaite milieu where many of the works originally composed in Arabic were transmitted 
in Hebrew translation. 


IV Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri and His School 

A major revision of some of the central Bahshamite notions was initiated by Abu 1-Husayn 
al-Basri (d. 436/1044), one of the disciples of ‘Abd al-Jabbar who is reported to have 
challenged some of the views of his teacher during his lectures and eventually founded 
his own school (on him, Madelung 2007; Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming). 

Abu 1-Husayn Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Tayyib al-Basri was born around the year 370/980 
and raised as a HanafI in law and a Mu'tazill in doctrine. As is suggested by his nisba, he 
hailed from Basra. To pursue an education in medicine, Abu 1-Husayn had moved at some 
point to Baghdad, and it was in the course of his formation as a physician that he also 
embarked on the study of philosophy: he is known to have studied medicine and physics 
with Abu ‘All b. al-Samh (d. 418/1027) and Abu 1-Faraj Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 435/1043), the 
leading representatives of the Baghdad School of Aristotelian philosophers. 

In addition to his formation in medicine and philosophy, Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri embarked 
at some point on studying dialectic theology ( kalam ) with ‘Abd al-Jabbar (p- wo) al- 
Hamadam. Although there is no indication that Abu 1-Husayn had ever spent a 
considerable length of time outside Baghdad, he may temporarily have moved to Rayy for 
this purpose where ‘Abd al-Jabbar was based since 367/977. Following his return to 
Baghdad Abu 1-Husayn had revised central positions of Bahshamite kalam that were 
problematic in his view. He set these forth in his theological writings, none of which 
survived in Muslim circles: his opus magnum in this discipline is the K. Tasaffuh al-adilla, 
a comprehensive work of two volumes in its final stage which he had evidently repeatedly 
revised over his lifetime and which had never reached completion—Abu 1-Husayn did not 
go beyond the chapter on beatific vision. The Tasaffuh was apparently the first theological 
work Abu 1-Husayn had started to compose, critically reviewing the proofs and arguments 
employed in kalam theology. Parts of his book were published before its completion and 
aroused charges of heresy and even unbelief ( kufr ) as Abu 1-Husayn's views seemed to 
undermine the standard Mu'tazilite proof for the existence of God. Rather than 
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completing the Tasaffuh, the author now wrote a book on what he considered as the best 
proofs, Ghurar al-adilla, as evidence that he upheld the basic tenets of the Mu'tazilite 
creed. The work, a complete theological summa, eventually became his most popular 
work in this discipline, as is indicated by lengthy guotations from the work in a large 
variety of later sources (Adang 2007; Schmidtke 2013; Ansari and Schmidtke 
forthcoming). Abu 1-Husayn also composed a commentary on the Usui al-khamsa (or 
Shark al-Usul al-khamsa) of his teacher ‘Abd al-Jabbar. In contrast to the Ghurar and the 
Tasaffuh, which are regularly cited by later authors, the Shark is rarely mentioned and no 
later author is known to have guoted from the work. This may suggest that the Shark, 
possibly a rather succinct book, was primarily intended as a teaching manual. An extract 
from the work containing the section on the imamate has been preserved in a manuscript 
of Yemeni provenance. His most popular book was a work on legal theory, al-Mu‘tamad fi 
usul al-fiqh (Ansari and Schmidtke 2013). 

Abu 1-Husayn denied the Bahshamite doctrine that accidents ( a‘rad ) were entitative 
beings ( ma'am or dhawat ) inhering in the bodies and producing their gualities. For him, 
accidents constitute mere descriptive attributes ( sifat ), characteristics ( ahkam ), or 
'states' ( ahwal ) of the body, a position that was clearly influenced by his earlier study of 
Aristotelian philosophy. This led him to negate the well-known Bahshamite notion of 
'states', a conceptual framework to rationalize the ontological foundations of the 
attributes of the Divine and of created beings, as well as the related doctrine that 
essences ( dhawat, sing, dhat) are 'real' or 'actual' ( thabit ) in the state of non-existence, 
that the 'non-existent' ( ma'dum ) therefore is a 'thing' ( shay '). In his view, the existence of 
a thing is rather identical with its essence, both with respect to God and created beings. 
Abu 1-Husayn also rejected the Bahshamites' position that accidents may exist without a 
substrate, as is the case, for example, with the divine act of will, an accident according to 
Bahshamite doctrine that does not inhere in God. For Abu 1-Husayn God's being willing is 
rather to be reduced to His motive (c/a'z) that is based on His knowledge. He also negated 
the Bahshamite proof for the oneness of God that is based on the argument of an 
assumed mutual prevention ( tamanu ') of two gods. Abu 1-Husayn maintained that 
( P . i7i) two assumed gods would have the same motives and would thus act jointly 
rather than preventing each other. 

The notion of the reality of accidents was central for the Bahshamites' proof for the 
existence of God: they reasoned that knowledge of the temporality of bodies—which 
implied an eternal Creator—was based on the temporality of accidents. Abu 1-Husayn's 
denial of the reality of accidents led him to reject the traditional Mu'tazilite proof for the 
existence of God and to formulate a revised proof for the temporality of the world. It was 
evidently Abu 1-Husayn's rejection of the traditional kalam proof for the existence of God 
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that scandalized his Bahshamite fellow-students of ‘Abd al-Jabbar and evoked their sharp 
rejection of his theological thought, rather than any of the other points of conflict 
between Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri and the Bahshamites (Madelung 2006; Madelung and 
Schmidtke 2006, 2007; Ansari, Madelung, and Schmidtke 2015). 

Abu 1-Husayn disagreed with the Bahshamiyya on other doctrinal guestions as well. He 
maintained that the knowledge of man being the author of his actions is compulsory 
(i daruri ) rather than acguired ( muktasab ). For men know compulsorily that it is good to 
blame and to praise others for their actions. This, however, has as premiss the knowledge 
that they are the producers of their actions which is therefore likewise known 
compulsorily. The Bahshamites had argued that it is known compulsorily that man acts in 
accordance with his intention and motives. As a result of this it is known through derived 
knowledge that if an action were not to occur on the part of the agent whose intention 
the act reflects, it would have no connection with him. 

This difference of opinion was rooted in Abu 1-Husayn's divergence from the Bahshamite 
notion of actions. According to his understanding, an action cannot occur but for a motive 
(c/a'z) conjoined by power. Abu 1-Husayn and his followers distinguish therefore between 
two meanings of efficacy ( sihha ) for capacity. Power without a motive attached to it is 
potentially efficacious either to produce or not to produce an act. As such, it is defined as 
the mere denial of the impossibility either to produce or not to produce. The actuality of 
the efficacy to produce a specific act reguires the motive attached to it as a further 
condition ( shart ). The function of the motive is described as that of a preponderator 
( murajjih )—because of this motive a certain act preponderates over another. Abu 1- 
Husayn regarded this principle as valid with regard to both man and God. The 
Bahshamiyya maintained with respect to man's actions that power is the efficacy to act 
and that it is sufficient as such to produce an act even without a motive. Examples for this 
are the category of unconscious acts, such as the movement of the sleeper or the action 
of an inattentive agent ( sahi ) who acts without apparent motive. Abu 1-Husayn is reported 
to have argued that even in such cases there is a motive even if the agent fails to realize 
it. Although they asserted that motives have an effect upon man's actions, the 
Bahshamites denied any causal relation between motive and the occurrence of actions. 
Having a motive for an action rather means that man has a better reason to perform it 
rather than its opposite. There is no need for a motive in their view, and contrary to what 
was maintained by Abu 1-Husayn, to turn power from potential into actual efficacy to 
produce a specific action (Madelung 1991). 

(p. 172 ) Although Abu 1-Husayn was virtually ostracized by his Muslim fellow-students 
and later Bahshamite Mu'tazills because of his criticism of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, his thought left 
a major impact on the later development of Muslim kalam, well beyond the confines of 
the Mu'tazila. 12 Despite the increasing repression of Mu'tazilite thought during the late 
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Buyid period and even more so under the Saljuqs, Abu 1-Husayn had actively engaged in 
teaching kalam during his lifetime. Ibn ‘Imad al-Hanball (d. 1089/1679) reports in his 
Shadharat al-dhahab that Abu 1-Husayn regularly taught Mu'tazilite doctrine in Baghdad 
and that he had a large circle of regular students (Ibn ‘Imad, Shadharat, 5: 172). The 
biographical sources mention numerous scholars to have studied with Abu 1-Husayn, 
including the following (for further details, see Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming): 

• Abu ‘All Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. al-Walid al-Karkhl al- 
mutakaUim al-Mu‘tazilI ('Ibn al-Walid', b. 396/1005-6, d. 478/1086) (Makdisi 1963: 4, 
18, 19, 20, 50, 407-9). He was Abu 1-Husayn's foremost pupil in kalam who later taught 
the prolific Hanbali jurist and theologian Abu 1-Wafa’ ‘All b. ‘Aqll (d. 477/1119). 
Following his teacher's death, Ibn al-Walid became the leading figure of the Mu'tazilite 
movement in Baghdad. His home was located in Karkh which he hardly left over the 
last five decades of his life and where he is reported to have secretly taught Mu'tazilite 
doctrine, logic, and philosophy. Only twice, in 456/1063 and 460/1067, is he reported 
to have publicly taught Mu'tazilite doctrines, and on both occasions he was persecuted 
(Makdisi 1963: 332ff„ 337ff„ 408). 

• Abu 1-Qasim Ibn Tabban al-Mu‘tazilI (/?. 461/1068), possibly the son of Abu ‘Abd Allah 
b. al-Tabban al-Mutakallim (d. 419/1028) (Makdisi 1963: 409). 

• Abu 1-Qasim ‘Abd al-Wahid b. ‘All b. Barhan al-‘Ukbari al-Asadl ('Ibn Barhan', d. 
456/1064), a literate and renowned grammarian who came to Baghdad, where he 
studied theology with Abu 1-Husayn (Makdisi 1963: 331, 392-4). Following Abu 1- 
Husayn's death he is reported to have continued studying kalam with his younger 
contemporary Ibn al-Walid. Ibn Barhan is said to have been inclined towards the 
'Murji’at al-Mu‘tazila' as he maintained, against the majority view among the 
Mu'tazila, that the grave sinners are not exposed to eternal punishment. 

• al-Qadi Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Saymarl (d. 436/1045), a Hanafi scholar of Baghdad, who 
led the prayer for Abu 1-Husayn when the latter had died and who had also studied 
with him (Makdisi 1963: 170-1). 

Abu 1-Husayn's influence continued in Baghdad into the seventh/thirteenth century, when 
the man of letters Ibn Abi l-Hadld (b. 586/1190, d. 656/1258) mentioned both the Ghurar 
and the Tasaffuh in his commentary on the Nahj al-balagha, and he composed a 
commentary on the Ghurar that is lost. Ibn Abi l-Hadld, who died either immediately 
before or immediately after the capture of Baghdad by the Mongols (20 Muharram 656/ 

(p. 173 ) 28 January 1258), was a contemporary of al-Mukhtar b. Muhammad, another 
follower of Abu 1-Husayn's doctrines in Kh w arazm. 
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It was apparently the grammarian, physician, and man of letters Abu Mudar Mahmud b. 
Jarir al-Dabbl al-Isfahanl (d. 508/1115) who had introduced the doctrine of Abu 1-Husayn 
to Kh w arazm, where it was accepted and spread by Rukn al-DIn Mahmud b. Muhammad 
al-Malahiml al-Kh w arazmI (d. 536/1141), a Hanafi and leading Mu'tazili scholar of his 
time. Abu Mudar may well have been Ibn al-Malahirm's teacher in kalam —other than that, 
the names of the latter's teachers are not attested in the available sources. The principal 
source for the spread of Mu'tazilism in Kh w arazm during the sixth/twelfth century can be 
gleaned from an incompletely preserved and still unedited biographical dictionary by the 
Kh w arazmi author Abu 1-Karam ‘ Abd al-Salam al-Andarasbanl (d. second half of the sixth/ 
twelfth century), himself a follower of the Mu'tazila, that the author began to compile 
after 569/1173 (Khalidov 1974; Prozorov 1999; Prozorov 2007). 

Ibn al-Malahiml had summarized Abu 1-Husayn's Tasaffuh al-adilla in his voluminous K. al- 
Mu'tamad fi usul al-din. In the introduction Ibn al-Malahiml states that he intends to 
complete his own work in the spirit of Abu 1-Husayn, but his Mu'tamad is only partly 
preserved. Following the reguest of his students and friends, Ibn al-Malahiml composed 
an abridgement of the Mu'tamad , entitled al-Fa’iq fi usul al-din (completed in 532/1137), 
which is completely preserved. He further wrote a refutation of philosophical doctrines, 
entitled Tuhfat al-mutakallimin fi l-radd ‘ala Tfalasifa, completed between 532/1137 and 
536/1141, which contains numerous references to Abu 1-Husayn and his Tasaffuh 
(Madelung 2007b; Madelung 2012). In the field of legal theory, Ibn al-Malahiml wrote the 
K. Tajrid al-Mu'tamad , a work that can aptly be described as a summary of Abu 1- 
Husayn's Mu'tamad fi usul al-fiqh, with occasional critical remarks (Ansari and Schmidtke 
2013). There is no doubt that the popularity of Ibn al-Malahirm's theological works made 
Abu 1-Husayn's writings in this domain appear to be redundant, this certainly being the 
main reason why they were no longer transmitted in the Islamic world. 

Ibn al-Malahiml in turn taught kalam to his colleague Jar Allah al-Zamakhsharl (d. 
538/1144) (Madelung 1986; Lane 2006, 2012; Ullah 2013; Zamakhshari, Minhaj), as well 
as most probably to a certain Abu 1-Ma‘ali Sa‘id b. Ahmad al-Usuli, author of a K. al-Kamil 
fi usul al-din in which the doctrines of Abu 1-Husayn are systematically compared with 
those of the Bahshamiyya. 13 Sa'id hailed most likely from Khurasan where one of the two 
extant manuscripts of his K. al-Kamil had originated. During the fourth/tenth to sixth/ 
twelfth centuries, the famous Al Sa‘id, a Hanafi family, resided in NIshabur, and it is 
possible that Sa‘id b. Ahmad originated within this family, many of whose members were 
called Sa‘id. Sa'id b. Ahmad's K. al-Kamil circulated among later Imami (p-174) 

theologians and it was later on extensively guoted in the K. al-Mujtaba fi usul al-din of the 
Hanafi scholar Najm al-DIn Mukhtar b. Mahmud al-Zahidl al-Ghazmlnl (d. 658/1260), a 
later follower and supporter of the doctrines of Abu 1-Husayn in Kh w arazm (Ibn al- 
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MalahimI, Mu'tamad, editor's introduction; Madelung 1985). Mukhtar b. Mahmud had 
studied Mu'tazilite kalam with Yusuf b. Abi Bakr al-Sakkakl (d. 626/1229), who is 
otherwise mostly renowned for his K. Miftah al-‘ulum, a work covering all linguistic 
disciplines. 

Abu 1-Husayn's thought also left a major impact on Ash'arite theologians. It was due to 
his influence that Imam al-Haramayn Abu 1-Ma‘alI al-Juwaynl (d. 479/1085) formulated a 
proof for the existence of God that relied on the philosophical notion of contingency 
(Madelung 2006). By the turn of the seventh/thirteenth century, Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi (d. 
606/1209) states that in his time the school of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri and the Bahshamiyya 
are the last active of the Mu'tazilite schools—Fakhr al-DIn had visited Kh w arazm, c. 
560/1164-570/1174, where he had debated with some of the local Mu'tazill scholars. 
These were most probably followers of the doctrines of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri. Moreover, 
it is in view of the theological thought of Abu 1-Husayn that Fakhr al-DIn thoroughly 
revised the Ash'arite doctrines (Schmidtke 1991: passim). In doing so, he served as a 
model for later Ash'arite theologians. Another telling indication of Abu 1-Husayn's lasting 
influence on Sunni thinkers is Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). In several of his writings, most 
importantly his Dar’ ta'arud al-‘aql wa-l-naql, Ibn Taymiyya repeatedly refers to Abu 1- 
Husayn and his writings and he guotes extensively from the latter's Churar al-adilla (cf. 
Michot 2003: 162 and passim). Among later neo-Hanbalite theologians references to Abu 
1-Husayn al-Basri and his notions are likewise common. 

It was still during his lifetime that Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri's doctrines also came to the 
attention of Karaite Jews, among whom they soon found many followers. The earliest 
indication for this is the refutation of Abu 1-Husayn's innovative proof for the existence of 
the Creator by the leading Karaite theologian of his time, Abu Ya'gub Yusuf al-BasIr. In 
this text, Yusuf al-BasIr shows himself to be a staunch supporter of the Bahshamite school 
of ‘Abd al-Jabbar and his circle. Yusuf al-BasIr also related critically to the doctrine of Abu 
1-Husayn in another work of his that is incompletely preserved and may perhaps be 
identified with his Ahwal al-fa‘il (Madelung and Schmidtke 2006, 2007; Ansari, Madelung, 
and Schmidtke 2015). 

Moreover, during the latter third of the fifth/eleventh century the authoritative Karaite 
theologian in Egypt, Sahl b. al-Fadl (Yashar b. Hesed) al-Tustari, fully endorsed Abu 1- 
Husayn's criticism of the principles of the school of ‘Abd al-Jabbar and encouraged the 
study of his theology in the Karaite community of Egypt. Three large fragments of Abu 1- 
Husayn's most extensive work on rational theology, Tasaffuh al-adilla, are preserved in 
the Firkovitch collection, presumably coming from the genizah of the library of the 
Karaite Dar Ibn Sumayh synagogue in Cairo. One of the fragments contains a dedication 
to a pious endowment to Yashar, the son of the nobleman Hesed (al-Fadl) al-Tustari (on 
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him, cf. Madelung and Schmidtke 2006; Schwarb 2006) and to his (p- i? 5) 
descendants. It is likely that the manuscript was copied during Sahl b. al-Fadl al-Tustari's 
lifetime. The copyist of another Tasaffuh manuscript among the three is to be identified as 
the renowned Karaite theologian of the fifth/eleventh century, Abu 1-Hasan ‘All b. 
Sulayman al-MugaddasI, who hailed from Jerusalem. Later on he became closely 
associated with Sahl b. al-Fadl al-Tustarl, whom he adopted as his teacher (Madelung and 
Schmidtke 2006). 

Although Yusuf al-BasIr refers on one occasion to Abu 1-Husayn's other major book on 
theology, K. Ghurar al-adilla, no fragment of this work has so far surfaced in any of the 
Jewish genizah repositories. The work is known to have contained a detailed polemical 
section directed against the Jews on the guestion of the abrogation of the Pentateuch and 
the Hebrew Bible (Schmidtke 2008), which may explain why it was less popular among 
Jewish readers than his Tasaffuh. 
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Notes: 

( x ) The extant fragments of exegetical works by Mu'tazilite authors have been collected 
and edited by Khidr Muhammad Nabha in the series Mawsu'at tafaslr al-Mu‘tazila 
(Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 2007-). For legal theory, Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406) lists 
four books that he considers to be 'the basic works and pillars of this discipline'—among 
them two by Mu'tazilite authors, viz. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadanl's (d. 415/1025) K. al- 
‘Umad and Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri's (d. 436/1044) Kitab al-Mu‘tamad (Ibn Khaldun, 
Muqaddima , 3/28f.). For examples of hadith transmission among Mu'tazilites, see Ansari 
2012 . 

( 2 ) With the exception, however, of his Kitab al-Maqalat. See Ansari 2007. H. Ansari and 
W. Madelung are currently preparing a critical edition of the text. 

( 3 ) ‘Abd al-Jabbar apologizes for mentioning Abu Hashim as the first of the generation of 
Abu ‘All's disciples. Considering his age, ‘Abd al-Jabbar admits, he should be dealt with 
later as he was younger than many of the persons mentioned in this generation (‘Abd al- 
Jabbar, Fadl, 304). 

( 4 ) Next to nothing is known about the doctrinal views of al-Saymari and Ibn al-Ikhshid; 
see Mourad 2007; Thomas 2010. Another follower of Ibn al-Ikhshid was ‘All b. ‘Isa al- 
Rummanl (d. 384/994) who composed a Qur’an commentary as well as several tracts on 
the miraculous character of the Qur’an (all extant); cf. Kulinich 2012. 

( 5 ) ‘Uthman's identification of Ms. Vatican ar. 1100 as containing a manuscript of the text 
is erroneous. 
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(6) p or an e( iiti on 0 f th e extant fragments of his comprehensive summa Kitab Nahj al-sabil 
fi l-usul, see Madelung and Schmidtke forthcoming. 

( 7 ) Apart from works on theology, ‘Abd al-Jabbar also wrote on legal matters (e.g. his 
Risala fi dhanb al-ghiba) (see Ansari 2012: 268 n. 3) and he transmitted hadith. His Amali 
is preserved in manuscript; cf. Ansari 2012: 270. 

( 8 ) A critical edition of Abu Rashid al-Nisaburi's Kitab Masa’il al-khilaf fi l-usul is currently 
being prepared by H. Ansari and S. Schmidtke. 

( 9 ) A critical edition of ‘Abd al-Jabbar's al-Muhit is currently being prepared by O. 

Hamdan and G. Schwarb. 

( 10 ) A critical edition of ‘Uyun al-masa’il and Shark ‘Uyun al-masa’il is currently being 
prepared by H. Ansari and S. Schmidtke. 

( n ) The structure of the work is as follows: Part 1: fi dhikr al-firaq al-kharija ‘an al-islam; 
Part 2 : fi firaq ahl al-qibla wa-kayfa hadha l-khilaf fiha-, Part 3: al-kalam fi dhikr al- 
Mu‘tazila wa-rijalihim; Part 4: al-kalam fi l-tawhid; Part 5: al-kalam fi l-‘adl; Part 6: al- 
kalam fi l-nubuwwat; Part 7: al-kalam fi adillat al-shar‘; Part 8: al-kalam fi l-wa‘id wa-l- 
manzila bayn al-manzilatayn wa-l-asma’ wa-l-ahkam; Part 9: al-kalam fi l-imama; Part 10: 
al-kalam fi l-latif. 

( 12 ) The reception of his doctrinal thought among the Zaydis and Imamis is discussed in 
detail in Chapters 11, 26, and 27. 

( 13 ) The work has been partly edited on the basis of Ms. Leiden OR 487, by E. Elshahed 
(al-Shahld) (Elshahed 1983). Cf. the critical review by W. Madelung (Madelung 1985). Al- 
Shahid has meanwhile published a full edition of the text ('NajranT, Kamil), again on the 
basis of the Leiden manuscript only. As is the case with Elshahed 1983, his introduction 
and edition is marred by glaring errors and misidentifications, including the author's 
nisba 'al-NajranT. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter focuses on two trends among the Zaydis during the end of the third/ninth 
century: those who were close to the hadith folk and thus opposed to Mu'tazilism, and 
those who had adopted Mu'tazilite doctrines. It considers Zaydism in Rayy, northern Iran 
and Khurasan, where several Zaydi families played an important role in studying and 
expounding Bahshamite theology among the Zaydis of Iran during the fifth/eleventh and 
early sixth/twelfth centuries. It also examines the roles played by Abu Zayd al-‘AlawI, the 
author of the Kitab al-Ishhad which is a refutation of the Twelver Shl'Is' notion of the 
imamate, addressing specifically their belief in the occultation ( ghayba ) of the 'hidden 
Imam', and had a profound impact on the literary genre of Zaydi refutations of Twelver 
Shl'ism. The chapter concludes by discussing different literary traditions among the 
Zaydis in Iran. 

Keywords: Zaydis, hadith, Mu'tazilism, Zaydism, Iran, Bahshamite theology, Abu Zayd al-'Alawi, Twelver Shl'ism, 
al-Haruni 


I The MiTtazilization of Iranian Zaydism 

by the end of the third/ninth century, so it is reported by the Twelver Shl'I author Abu 
Ja'far Muhammad Ibn Qiba al-RazI (d. after 319/931) in his Naqd al-Ishhad, a refutation of 
the Kitab Ishhad by Abu Zayd ‘Isa b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-'Alawi (d. 326/937-8), there 
were two trends among the Zaydis—those who were close to the hadith folk and thus 
opposed to Mu'tazilism and those who had adopted Mu'tazilite doctrines. Ibn Qiba's 
description seems to reflect the situation of Zaydism in Rayy, his hometown in Northern 
Iran. Abu Zayd al-‘AlawI, the author of the Kitab al-Ishhad, was a Zaydi mutakallim and a 
muhaddith (Ansari forthcoming a). He spent most of his life in Rayy fulfilling the function 
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as the shaykh of the ‘Alawls and it was here that he died. His family hailed from Iraq, 
where Abu Zayd had studied for some time. Among his teachers were the Zaydl 
muhaddith al-Husayn b. al-Hakam al-Hibarl (d. 286/899) whom Abu Zayd met in Kufa, the 
Zaydl muhaddith Muhammad b. Mansur al-Muradl (d. c.290/903) with whom he studied 
law and hadlth, and Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. ‘All al-Misri (d. 312/924-5), the brother 
of the Zaydl Imam al-Nasir al-Kablr al-Hasan b. ‘All al-Utrush (d. 304/917). Among al- 
‘Alawl's pupils was Abu l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Hasanl (d. c.352/963) who in 
322/934 came to Rayy to study kalam and law with him and later on became one of the 
most prominent Zaydl scholars of Iran and Iraq. He in turn was the teacher of the two 
Buthani brothers, Imam al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah Abu 1-Husayn Ahmad b. al-Husayn (d. 
411/1020) and Imam al-Natiq bi-l-haqq Abu Talib Yahya (d. 424/1033). The significance of 
Abu Zayd al-‘AlawI for the transmission of the (p- 1 » 2 ) Zaydl legacy, even as far as 
Yemen, can hardly be overestimated. Abu Zayd al-‘Alawi transmitted numerous prophetic 
traditions many of which are included in Abu l-‘Abbas al-Hasanl's Sharh al-Ahkam (Ansari 
2005). Abu Zayd al-‘Alawi's above-mentioned Kitab al-Ishhad is a refutation of the 
Twelver Shkls' notion of the imamate, addressing specifically their belief in the 
occultation ( ghayba ) of the 'hidden imam'. While the work itself is lost, quotations from it 
were included in Ibn Qiba's above-mentioned refutation of the book, the Naqd al-Ishhad, 
which in turn is fully quoted (with the exception of the introduction, the khutba), in the 
Kitab Kamal al-din by Ibn Babawayh al-Saduq (d. 381/991-2) (Modarressi 1993: 117ff.; 
Ansari 2000b). While the later Zayd! literature has not preserved any quotations from the 
Kitab al-Ishhad, its impact on the literary genre of Zaydl refutations of Twelver Shkism is 
evident. The Kitab al-Ishhad also provides some glimpses into the doctrinal beliefs of the 
Zaydis of Iran during that period, most specifically of Abu Zayd al-‘Alaw! himself. In 
contrast to some scholars among the Zaydis of his time, Abu Zayd al-‘Alaw! maintained 
that the Prophet had appointed ‘All b. Abl Talib to the imamate by rule of investiture 
(nass ) according to the tradition of Ghadlr Khumm. Moreover, his doctrinal beliefs were 
close to those of the Mu'tazilites as he refuted notions such as determinism ijabr) and 
anthropomorphism ( tashbih). Contrary to some of his Zaydl contemporaries, he also 
propagated analogy ( qiyas ) and personal reasoning ( ijtihad ) in legal theory. As for Abu 
Zayd al-‘Alawi's student Abu l-‘Abbas al-Hasanl, it is noteworthy that he may have also 
studied with one of the representatives of the Mu'tazilite School of Baghdad in Rayy, 
although we do not know of any work of his that would reflect his theology—Abu l-‘Abbas 
was primarily a jurist (Madelung 2004). It was during the reign of the Buyids and, indeed, 
in Baghdad that Zaydis began to study Mu'tazill thought with Mu'tazill scholars as part of 
their curriculum. During the second half of the fourth/tenth century, a number of Zaydis 
studied with Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basrl (d. 369/980), the prominent Bahshamite theologian 
in Baghdad, among them Imam al-Mahdl li-DIn Allah Abu ‘Abd Allah b. al-Da‘1 (d. 
360/970-1) as well as the two above-mentioned Buthani brothers, Abu Talib and Abu 1- 
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Husayn. Ibn al-Da‘1 was the son of al-Da‘1 al-Saghir al-Hasan b. al-Qasim (d. 316/928-9), 
and a Zaydl Imam in northern Iran who by studying with Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri played 
an important role in pushing the Zaydis towards Mu'tazilism. None of Ibn al-DaTs 
writings are extant (al-Hakim al-Jishuml, Shark, 371-5; Madelung 1988: 89-90). Prior to 
this, there are indications that some Zaydl Imams and scholars showed interest in 
Mu'tazilism following al-Hadi ila 1-hagg Yahya b. al-Husayn's (d. 298/911) inclination 
towards Mu'tazill kalam (see Chapter 27). Al-Hadi is reported to have studied in Iran with 
Abu 1-Qasim al-Ka‘bi al-Balkhl (d. 319/931), the head of the School of Baghdad (Zaryab 
1994: 151). While during the late third/ninth century only a fraction of Zaydis sided with 
the Mu'tazills, by the middle of the fourth/tenth century the majority of Zaydis in Irag 
(especially in Baghdad) and Iran identified themselves as Mu'tazills and studied with 
Mu'tazill scholars. When qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad al-Hamadanl (d. 415/1025) came 
to Rayy, following the invitation of the Buyid vizier Abu 1-Qasim Isma‘11 b. ‘Abbad ('al- 
Sahib b. ‘Abbad', d. 385/925), Rayy became a centre of Mu'tazilism. Ibn ‘Abbad, a former 
student of Abu ‘Abd Allah (p-183) al-Basri and an important representative of the 
Mu'tazila in his own right with inclinations towards Zaydism, actively promoted the study 
of Mu'tazill kalam in Rayy. During this time, the ButhanI brothers also moved to Rayy— 
Abu 1-Husayn had studied with Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri in Baghdad and now continued his 
studies with qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar in Iran. He hailed from the area of Amul, in Tabaristan, a 
northern region of Iran on the shores of the Caspian Sea. His father was a Twelver ShIT 
scholar and both Abu 1-Husayn and his brother Abu Talib were raised as Twelvers (al- 
Murshad bi-llah al-Jurjanl, Sirat al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah; Madelung 1987: 123-7, 143, 262- 
315, 353, 354). According to a report by al-Shaykh al-TusI (d. 460/1067) which is 
confirmed by al-Hakim al-Jishuml (d. 494/1101), the brothers converted to Zaydism in 
view of differences in opinion among the Imami traditionists (al-TusI, Tahdhib, 1/2; 
Madelung 1987: 127). Initially, Abu 1-Husayn had studied fiqh and Mu'tazilite kalam, 
specifically the doctrines of the School of Baghdad, with his maternal uncle, the above- 
mentioned Abu l-‘Abbas al-Hasanl, in Baghdad. As a result of the variegated affiliations of 
his teachers, Abu 1-Husayn was well versed with the different school traditions, including 
that of Imam al-Qasim b. Ibrahim al-RassI (d. 246/860), the founder of the QasimI legal 
tradition among the Zaydis, which Abu 1-Husayn got acguainted with by studying the 
doctrines of al-Qasim's grandson, al-Hadi ila 1-Hagg, the founder of the Zaydl state in 
Yemen who espoused the teachings of his grandfather with some adjustments. At the 
same time, Abu 1-Husayn got acguainted with the legal doctrines of Imam al-Nasir al- 
Utrush. When attending the lessons of qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar in Isfahan, Abu 1-Husayn 
studied the latter's K. Shark al-Usul, 'adding' {‘allaqa) the explanations and comments 
(ziyadat ) of his teacher to his own copy of the text. Abu 1-Husayn also studied hadith 
and law with some other Zaydl and Sunni scholars. As a result, Abu 1-Husayn had a 
precise understanding of the sciences of his time, including kalam, legal theory, ShIT as 
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well as Sunni law, and hadlth. This is reflected in his oeuvre where he shows himself 
deeply influenced by the surrounding strands of thought which allowed him to formulate 
innovative views in a variety of ways and disciplines. His innovative approach to the Zaydl 
legacy is one of the reasons that made him acceptable for Zaydis of Northern Iran and 
Yemen alike (Ansari 2000c; Ansari forthcoming b). Abu 1-Husayn is the author of several 
works on law, hadlth, and kalam. His Tajrld, together with his autocommentary Sharh al- 
Tajrld, on the Hadawi legal tradition, are among the most influential books on Zaydl law 
in Iran and Yemen (Ansari and Schmidtke 2015: 139 n. 125). In theology, Abu 1-Husayn 
composed a concise systematic summa, titled Kitab al-Tabsira fi ‘ilm al-kalam, which later 
on became part of the Zaydl canon both in Iran and Yemen, as well as Ithbat nubuwwat 
al-Nabl, on the prophecy of Muhammad and the miraculous character of the Qur’an 
(Madelung 1965: 177f.; 1988: 90; van Ess 1981: 151-4; Ansari 2010a; Ansari 2015, 196- 
200; Schmidtke 2012). 

Abu 1-Husayn's brother, Abu Talib, was a traditionist, jurist, and an expert in legal theory 
as well as theology. He likewise hailed, as it seems, from Amul where he also began his 
education, in addition to studying in some nearby cities, like Jurjan. He studied hadlth 
with his father while his uncle Abu l-‘Abbas al-Hasanl was his teacher in Zaydl 
jurisprudence as it seems. He studied Sunni hadlth with scholars such as Ibn ‘Adi (p-184) 
al-Jurjanl (d. 365/976) and ‘All b. Mahdl al-Tabari (Ansari 2001b), while another teacher 
of his in Imami hadlth was the renowned Imami traditionist Ibn Hamza al-Mar‘ashI (d. 
358/968-9). As was the case with his brother, Abu Talib was well versed in the different 
Zaydl legal traditions, viz. the QasimI, the Hadawi, and the Nasirl traditions, and he also 
spent some time in Baghdad, where he studied kalam and legal theory with Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Basrl. Still during the lifetime of his teacher, Abu Talib began to write about 
kalam and legal theory, and upon his return to Iran, he was considered a Mu'tazill 
theologian and now also engaged in teaching kalam. Abu Talib probably also studied 
kalam with his shaykh in hadlth, Abu Ahmad Ibn ‘Abdak al-Jurjanl (d. after 360/970-1), 
one of the students of Abu Hashim al-Jubba’I (d. 321/933), and Abu 1-Qasim al-Ka‘bI 
(Ansari 1998: 198f.), as well as fiqh with Abu 1-Husayn Yahya b. Muhammad al-Murtada, a 
grandson of al-Hadl ila 1-Hagg who came to Daylam and with whom he read the latter's 
Kitab al-Ahkam. 

Being considered as one of the Zaydl Imams in Iran, his writings, which were transferred 
to Yemen at the very latest by the early sixth/twelfth century, became very influential 
here. His books, as well as those of his brother Abu 1-Husayn, were specifically used by 
the Bahshamite Zaydis of Yemen in their doctrinal battle against the Mutarrifiyya, a 
faction among the Zaydis of Yemen which had dominated Zaydl intellectual circles there 
for approximately two centuries (see Chapter 27). Like his brother, Abu Talib developed 
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good relations with the vizier Ibn ‘Abbad and he taught in different cities in Iran, 
including Jurjan and Daylam. Following the death of his brother Abu 1-Husayn, Abu Talib 
claimed the imamate for himself in northern Iran (Madelung 1965: 177ff.; 1987: 125-7, 
213, 317-21; 1988: 90; Ansari 2000a). Abu Talib is a leading authority of the Hadawi legal 
tradition with numerous innovative impulses to his credit. His most important work in 
jurisprudence is the Kitab al-Tahrir, together with his autocommentary, Shark al-Tahrir 
(Ansari forthcoming c; Ansari and Schmidtke 2015: 137 n. 117; 140 n. 129). He also 
wrote two works on legal theory which are based on Mu'tazill thought. In his Jawami ' al- 
adilla fi usul al-fiqh, written still during the lifetime of Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri, Abu Talib 
primarily presents the views of his teacher. His Kitab al-Mujzi fi usul al-fiqh is a more 
comprehensive work and in fact one of the most influential books on Mu'tazill legal 
theory among the Zaydis (Madelung 1986; Ansari and Schmidtke 2013: 94f.). Abu Talib 
also composed several titles on theology. Leiden University Library owns a unigue 
manuscript of Yemeni provenance of a work attributed to Abu Talib, entitled Kitab 
Ziyadat Shark al-Usul minima ‘ulliqa ‘an al-Sayyid al-Imam al-Natiq bi-l-haqq Yahya b. al- 
Husayn al-Haruni radi Allah ‘anhu. The work is a supercommentary on an originally 
Mu'tazill text, viz. the Shark al-Usul by Abu ‘All Muhammad b. Khallad (d. first half of 
fourth/tenth century), an autocommentary on his K. al-Usul (Adang, Madelung, and 
Schmidtke 2011; Ansari and Schmidtke 2010a). The full title of the supercommentary 
provides some insights into the genesis of the work. It took the form of a critical 
paraphrastic commentary ( ziyadat ) that was transcribed by one of Abu Talib's students, 
Abu 1-Qasim Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Mahdl al-Hasam (d. 465/1072-3). The latter 
penned Abu Talib's comments down in a composition of his own, (p-185> in the form of a 
ta‘liq, thus preparing a new paraphrase of Ibn Khallad's Shark. al-Usul. However, there is 
reason to believe that the Leiden manuscript cannot be attributed to Abu 1-Qasim 
directly. It seems that an unidentified student of Abu 1-Qasim rather composed this ta‘liq 
and added some additions of his own to the text. The manuscript may in fact be a copy of 
a Vorlage in which the transmitter cites a notebook of Abu 1-Qasim that contained his 
transcribed notes of the Ziyadat of Abu Talib. The Leiden manuscript was moreover 
transcribed from a copy in the possession of a Zaydl scholar from Khurasan, Zayd b. al- 
Hasan b. ‘All al-Bayhagi (d. c.545/1150-1), who acguired it from this unidentified student 
before visiting Yemen and making it available there (on him, see Chapter 27, Section I; cf. 
also below). When commenting upon Ibn Khallad's text, Abu Talib probably did not use 
the supercommentary which qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar had written on Ibn Khallad's Kitab al- 
Usul, but rather the latter's autocommentary. As we have seen, Abu Talib and his brother 
Abu 1-Husayn studied with Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basri in Baghdad, who in turn was also the 
teacher of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. When the latter came to Rayy, Abu 1-Husayn continued his 
studies with ‘Abd al-Jabbar once he had moved to Iran. Unlike his brother and although 
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he was the younger among the two, Abu Talib did not continue studying with ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar and therefore had no reason to base his own book on the latter's Shark al-Usul. 
However, he may have used ‘Abd al-Jabbar's supplement ( takmila ) to Ibn Khallad's Shark 
since the latter had never finished his commentary—this being the reason that qadi 
‘Abd al-Jabbar completed it in his Takmilat al-Sharh. Rather, Abu Talib based his Ziyadat 
on Ibn Khallad's autocommentary, reproducing it through critical paraphrase and citing 
the teachings of Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basrl as well. Since the latter was a student of Ibn 
Khallad, it can be assumed that he had taught the work to Abu Talib, who in turn wished 
to teach it to his own students. Abu 1-Qasim b. al-Mahdl al-Hasanl, who penned down Abu 
Talib's Ziyadat in the form of a ta’liq, also contributed some of his own thoughts to the 
book. Abu Talib, as we have seen, probably did not cite qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar's Shark 
although there may have been a few exceptions. The citations of ‘Abd al-Jabbar most 
likely originated with Abu 1-Qasim, who perused ‘Abd al-Jabbar's supercommentary 
(Ansari 2012a: 381-402). Abu Talib is also reported to have composed a book on 
philosophical theology (latif al-kalam) (Ansari and Schmidtke 2011a: 198, n. 66), as well 
as a K. al-Mabadi fi him al-kalam. W. Madelung tentatively identified an incomplete 
manuscript, copied in RabT I 499/December 1105 in Sa‘da (MS Milan, Ambrosiana ar. X 
96 Sup., ff. 1-67), as probably being a copy of this work. The manuscript contains a 
Bahshamite theological summa, and throughout the text the author regularly mentions 
the teachings of Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basrl (Madelung 1986; see also Ansari 2012a: 301-12). 
Abu Talib also wrote a book titled al-Mus‘abi, a heresiographical work, as well as a 
commentary on al-Baligh al-mudrik by al-Hadi ila 1-Hagg. Abu Talib also composed a book 
on the imamate, entitled Kitab al-DVama fi tathbit al-imama, which he dedicated to Ibn 
‘Abbad. This book has been published repeatedly under various titles, such as Nusrat 
madhahib al-Zaydiyya or Kitab al-Zaydiyya and has erroneously been attributed to al- 
Sahib b. ‘Abbad (Madelung 1986; see also Ansari 2015, 185f.). 

(p. 186 ) Among the students of qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar in Rayy were a number of Zaydl 
scholars, some of whom also studied with the Buthani brothers. Mention should be made 
of Abu 1-Qasim IsmaTl b. Ahmad al-jill al-Busti ( fl. early fifth/eleventh) who is reported to 
have participated in a debate ( munazara ) with the Ash'arite theologian, Abu Bakr al- 
Bagillanl (d. 403/1013), in Baghdad. He is the author of several theological texts, the 
most famous being his Kitab al-Bahth ‘an adillat al-takfir wa-l-tafsiq in which he critically 
discusses the practical legal aspects of charging Muslims with unbelief ( kufr ) or grave sin 
ifisq). The work by and large reflects the teachings of ‘Abd al-Jabbar on this issue (al- 
Bustl, Bahth). Al-Busti is also the author of another work on the imamate, entitled al- 
Mu'tamad fi l-imama, in which he elucidates the Zaydl views on the subject by utilizing 
the Mu'tazill approach. The way he refers to his teacher ‘Abd al-Jabbar throughout the 
text suggests that the work was written still during the latter's lifetime. The work is 
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preserved in at least one incomplete manuscript (Ansari 2001c; 2012a: 613-18; 2015, 
187-92; Ansari and Schmidtke 2015: 131 n. 91, 135 n. 103). 

Another Zaydl student of ‘Abd al-Jabbar in Rayy was Abu Sa‘d Isma‘11 b. ‘All b. al-Husayn 
al-Samman al-Razi al-Hafiz (d. 445/1053), who composed a K. al-Amali, a compilation of 
hadith. He also wrote on kalam, although none of his theological writings appear to be 
extant. Abu Sa‘d, who had studied with numerous Sunni scholars across various regions, 
played an important role in transmitting Sunni hadith among the Zaydis. He is also the 
author of Kitab al-Muwafaqa bayna ahl al-bayt wa-l-sahaba, one of the earliest Zaydl 
works in which the Rightly Guided Caliphs are being praised (Ansari 2012c). 

Another Zaydl student of ‘Abd al-Jabbar whose writings later on became popular among 
the Zaydis of Yemen was Abu 1-Fadl al-‘Abbas b. Sharwln. He hailed from Astarabad, had 
studied with ‘Abd al-Jabbar in Rayy, and later on returned to his home town. Ibn Sharwln 
was also a companion of al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah Abu 1-Husayn, he taught Bahshamite 
theology, and was the author of several theological texts. Ibn Sharwln's most 
comprehensive work on kalam is Yaqutat al-iman wa-wasitat al-burhan fi usul al-din which 
is only preserved in the recension of al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Rassas (d. 584/1188), a 
prominent Zaydl theologian of sixth/twelfth-century Yemen. Al-Rassas's paraphrastic, and 
at times critical, commentary is entitled al-Tibyan li-Yaqutat al-iman wa-wasitat al- 
burhan. Ibn Sharwln is also the author of a kalam treatise which is preserved in a unigue 
manuscript, entitled Haqa’iq al-ashya’. As the title suggests, it belongs to the literary 
genre of definitions and contains explanations of 122 terms. Ibn Sharwln is also known to 
have written a Kitab al-Madkhal fi ‘ilm al-kalam which was among the books studied in a 
later period in Yemen. Moreover, he also composed a treatise on moral obligation ( taklif ), 
titled al-Wujuh allati ta‘zum ‘alayha al-ta’at, which is extant (Ansari and Schmidtke 2012; 
Ansari 2015, 201-7). 

Another Zaydl theologian who apparently started out as a pupil of ‘Abd al-Jabbar and 
later continued studying Mu'tazill kalam with the ButhanI brothers is Abu ‘Abd Allah al- 
Husayn b. Isma‘11 al-Shajarl al-Hasanl al-Jurjanl, the later Imam al-Muwaffag bi-llah, 
author of a comprehensive theological summa entitled al-Ihata fi ‘ilm al-kalam, which is 
(p. 187) only partially extant. A later Zaydl scholar in Iran produced a paraphrastic 
commentary on the work, Ta‘liq al-Ihata, which is incompletely preserved in a unigue 
manuscript (Madelung 1988: 90; Ansari 2012a: 293-300; 2013a, sin-‘ayn; Schmidtke 
2012 ). 

Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Abl Hashim al-Husaynl al-QazwInl, known as Mankdlm Shashdlw 
(d. c.425/1034), is another important Zaydl theologian who also probably began his 
studies with ‘Abd al-Jabbar and later continued as a pupil of Abu 1-Husayn al-Harunl. He 
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is the author of a paraphrastic commentary on ‘Abd al-Jabbar's Shark al-Usul al-khamsa, 
Tallq Shark al-Usul al-khamsa (Mankdlm, Ta‘liq), which was one of the most popular 
Bahshamite works among the Zaydis of Yemen, as is suggested by the numerous 
manuscripts preserved in the libraries of Yemen as well as the various 
supercommentaries written on it (Gimaret 1979). 

The Zaydis of the 'school of Rayy' who had studied with Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Basrl and/or 
‘Abd al-Jabbar all adhered to the Bahshamite strand whose doctrines they endorsed. This 
also applied to those Zaydis in northern Iran, viz. in Tabaristan, Daylaman, and Jllan, who 
belonged to the Hadawl tradition—they now became Bahshamites in theology due to the 
influence of the ButhanI brothers who were prominent representatives of Hadawl 
tradition. By contrast, al-Nasir li-l-hagg al-Utrush, the founder of the Nasirl legal tradition 
that prevailed in Northern Iran, had not considered himself a Mu'tazill. In his theological 
writings he agreed only in some issues with the Mu'tazilites (Nasir, al-Bisat; Sergeant 
1953; Madelung 1965: 189f; 1988: 88f.). As a result, the adherents of the Nasirl tradition 
did not immediately follow the two ButhanI brothers in their Bahshamite tendencies. 
However, in view of the fact that the ButhanI brothers nevertheless considered al-Nasir 
al-Utrush as a respected authority, that they cited and incorporated elements of his 
doctrine in their works, and in view of the increasingly close relationship between the 
adherents of the Hadawl and the Nasirl traditions, Bahshamite doctrine eventually also 
spread among the followers of the Nasirl tradition of northern Iran (Ansari and 
Schmidtke 2011b; Ansari 2012a: 583-96). 

A Zaydl scholar of late fifth/eleventh-century northern Iran, ‘All b. al-Husayn b. 
Muhammad al-Daylaml Siyah [Shah] Sarljan [Sarbljan], had composed, as it seems, a 
supercommentary or ta‘liq on Ibn Khallad's above-mentioned Kitab al-Usul. Unlike Abu 
Talib, Shah Sarbljan also used the supercommentary ( Kitab Ziyadat al-Sharh) of Abu 
Rashid al-Nisaburl, the prominent student of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, when writing his own ta‘liq 
(Ansari and Schmidtke 2010a; 2011a: 183 and 201 n. 91). 

During the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries there was a sizeable community of 
Zaydis in Khurasan, especially in Nishapur and in Bayhag. They were also significantly 
influenced by the teachings of the two ButhanI brothers (some of the direct or indirect 
students of the ButhanI brothers lived in Khurasan) and as a result adopted Mu'tazilism 
(Ansari 2013b). The most prominent representative of the Mu'tazila during the late fifth/ 
eleventh century in this region was Abu Sa‘d al-Muhassin b. Muhammad b. Karama al- 
Bayhagl al-Barawganl ('al-Hakim al-JishumT, d. 494/1101) who was active in Bayhag. His 
numerous comprehensive writings were available to Zaydis of both Khurasan and Rayy 
and played an important role in propagating Bahshamite theology. Al-JishumI was a 
Hanafi scholar who had studied Bahshamite theology in Khurasan (p- 1 « 8 ) with some of 
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the students of ‘Abd al-Jabbar and of Abu Talib al-Harunl. Apart from being an important 
mutakallim, he was also an exegete and a historian. From his pen, we have several 
comprehensive theological summae as well as treatises on selected doctrinal issues, 
addressing specifically the differences between the positions of the Bahshamiyya as 
against those of the School of Baghdad. Al-Jishumi also composed numerous refutations 
directed against Isma'Ilis, Twelver ShTIs, and, most importantly, Ash'arites. According to 
later Zaydl Yemeni sources al-Jishuml converted to Zaydism towards the end of his life. 
This is not corroborated by other sources. Although his writings display his sympathies 
for Zaydism, expressed by his praises for the Zaydl Imams up until the time of the two 
Buthani brothers, al-Jishumi rejects in his extant writings the Zaydl doctrine on the 
imamate. In his Tanbih al-ghafilin ‘an fada’il al-talibiyyin, in which al-Hakim al-Jishumi 
discusses Qur’anic passages that were taken to support ‘All b. Abi Talib and the ahl al- 
bayt, as well as in some of his other works, he consistently argued that all the Imams of 
the ahl al-bayt or descendants of the Prophet were in fact Mu'tazilites (Ansari 2012a: 
313-28, 477-82, 507-22, 553-64; Thiele 2012; Ansari and Schmidtke 2015: 140 n. 133). 
Al-JishumTs writings proved particularly influential among the Zaydis in Yemen. His 
comprehensive theological encyclopedia, ‘Uyun al-masa’il, together with his 
autocommentary, Shark ‘Uyun al-masa’il, were influential theological texts that served as 
models during the sixth/twelfth century for the works of qadi Ja'far b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Salam al-BuhlulI (d. 573/1177-8) and the latter's students in Yemen (see Chapter 27). Al- 
JishumTs section on legal theory in the Shark ‘Uyun al-masa’il served as a model for the 
writings of the Zaydis of Yemen on this discipline (Ansari and Schmidtke 2013; Ansari 
2015, 173-9). His exegetical work, al-Tahdhib fi-l tafsir, along with Jar Allah al- 
Zamakhsharl's (d. 538/1144) al-Kashshaf ‘an haqa’iq al-tanzil, were the two most widely 
read Qur’an commentaries among the Zaydis of Iran and Yemen (Zarzur 1971; Mourad 
2012; 2013). Although he did not write as a Zaydl scholar, his books were exclusively 
preserved amongst the Zaydis of Iran and Yemen. 

During the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth centuries, Rayy was home to several 
Zaydl families who played an important role in studying and expounding Bahshamite 
theology among the Zaydis of Iran. One of the most important families during this period 
was the FarrazadI family (Ansari 2006; 2009a; 2011; 2013a, nun-‘ayn; see also Ansari 
2014). Prominent members of this family transmitted Zaydl Bahshamite thought across 
multiple generations. Abu Muhammad Isma‘11 b. ‘All b. Isma‘11 al-Farrazadl studied 
Bahshamite theology with Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘All Mazdak (or: Mardak), a Zaydl 
student of Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad Ibn Mattawayh (Matuya), who in turn had 
studied with Abu Rashid al-Nisaburl and probably with ‘Abd al-Jabbar (see Chapter 9, 
Section III). Ibn Mazdak descended from a Zaydl family in Rayy. One text that was 
studied during this period in Rayy was Ibn Mattawayh's al-Tadhkira fl ahkam al-jawahir 
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wa-l-a‘rad on natural philosophy. A paraphrastic commentary ( ta’liq ) on Ibn Mattawayh's 
al-Tadhkira, that had possibly been dictated by Ibn Mazdak, is preserved in a unique 
manuscript. The commentary resulted from his teachings ( ta'liq ) of the text and it was 
probably written down by his student IsmaTl b. ‘All (p-189) al-Farrazadl (Ansari 2006; 
Schmidtke 2008; Gimaret 2008). Another text which was widely read among the Zaydis of 
the time is the Shark al-Usul al-khamsa of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, which was considered to be an 
authoritative textbook of Mu'tazilite thought at the time. It was again IsmaTl b. ‘All al- 
Farrazadl who composed a commentary ( ta‘liq ) on this work. He also wrote a ta'liq on the 
Kitab al-Tabsira by Abu 1-Husayn al-Harun! on theological issues. Both ta'aliq are 
preserved in manuscript form (Gimaret 1979: 60f.; Ansari 2015, 206f.). 

At the time of Isma‘11 b. ‘All al-Farrazadl, the Mu'tazills of Rayy invariably endorsed the 
doctrines of the Bahshamiyya while rejecting the teachings of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri (d. 
436/1044), one of the disciples of ‘Abd al-Jabbar who is reported to have challenged some 
of the views of his teacher during his lectures and eventually founded his own school (see 
Chapter 9, Section IV). IsmaTl disagreed with Abu 1-Husayn and it seems that he was in 
contact with Rukn al-DIn Mahmud b. Muhammad al-Malahim! al-Kh w arazmI (d. 

536/1141), the renowned representative of the school of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri at the 
time. According to what Ibn al-Malahimi states in his Kitab al-Mu‘tamad , he exchanged 
some correspondences with IsmaTl al-Farrazadl (Ibn al-Malahimi, Mu'tamad, 371, 376, 
378; Ansari 2012b). This suggests that the Bahshamites of Rayy were in contact with the 
Mu'tazilites of Kh w arazm. During the same period, Ibn al-Malahiml's Kh w arazmian 
contemporary al-Zamakhshari travelled to Rayy where he studied with some Zaydl 
scholars (Ansari 2011). Later on, the above-mentioned Zaydl scholar, Zayd b. al-Hasan b. 
‘All al-Bayhaqi al-Barawqam, who was a student of al-Hakim al-Jishumi and of ‘All b. al- 
Husayn al-Daylami Siyah [Shah] Sarijan [Sarbijan], spent some time in Rayy (on his way 
to Yemen where he arrived in 541/1146) where the local Zaydis studied with him the 
Zaydl and Mu'tazill writings, including of al-Hakim al-Jishumi. Another member of the 
FarrazadI family is Abu ‘All al-Hasan b. ‘All b. Abl Talib Ishaq al-Farrazadl, known as 
Khamush. He played an important role as transmitter of Zaydl hadith literature in Rayy 
(Ansari 2006; 2009a; 2011). During the sixth/twelfth century, another family involved in 
these scholarly activities was the family of al-Kanl (Madelung 1988: 91). The leader of the 
Zaydl community in Rayy by the middle of the sixth/twelfth century was ‘Imad al-DIn Abu 
l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Abl 1-Hasan b. ‘All al-Kanl, who was a muhaddith and a theologian. 
Ahmad had studied with at least two members of the FarrazadI family as well as with 
Zayd b. al-Hasan al-Bayhaqi (when he arrived in Rayy before continuing on his way to 
Yemen), and he played an important role as transmitter of numerous Zaydl writings on 
hadith and kalam (Ansari 2006; 2009a). When Zayd b. al-Hasan al-Bayhaqi arrived in 
Yemen and taught in Sa‘da, qadi Ja'far b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Salam, the above-mentioned 
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Zaydl scholar from Yemen, was among his students. Having spent some three years in 
Yemen, al-Bayhagl decided to return home, in the company of qadi Ja'far who intended to 
visit Rayy and Kufa. Soon after their departure, Bayhagi died, while qadi Ja'far continued 
his trip. The latter spent some time in Rayy where he studied with Ahmad b. Abl 1-Hasan 
al-Kanl as well as with one of the members of the Farrazadi family. While in Rayy, qadi 
Ja'far obtained manuscripts of numerous Zaydl and Mu'tazill works and was granted 
several ijazat for transmitting Mu'tazill as well as Zaydl writings. Upon his return to 
Yemen, he brought along numerous books, (p- 19 °) and his role in their transmission is 
indicated in the chains of transmission cited in the beginnings of the respective 
manuscripts as well as in the ijazat. On the basis of what he studied in Rayy and the 
books he brought to Yemen, qadi Ja'far is known to have propagated Bahshamite Mu'tazill 
thought in Yemen and thus contributed to its spread among the local Zaydl community. It 
seems that while all the Bahshamite works that originated with Iranian authors are by 
now mostly lost in Iran, some of the original Iranian codices apparently still exist in the 
libraries of Yemen. Moreover, it seems that both prior to al-BayhagTs trip to Yemen and 
qadi Ja'far's journey to Iran as well as after it, scholars travelled between the two 
communities (Ansari 2013a; Zayd 1986; Schwarb 2011; Ansari and Schmidtke 2010b; 
Ansari and Schmidtke in press). Zaydis from Iran not only went to Yemen but also 
regularly met Zaydis in Mecca where they exchanged books and issued ijazas to each 
other. Yahya, the son of Ahmad b. Abl 1-Hasan al-Kanl, for example, undertook a trip to 
Mecca where he met some Zaydis of Yemen (Ansari 2009a). 

During the seventh/thirteenth century, Rayy had largely lost its significance as an 
intellectual centre for the Zaydis, while northern Iran, Tabaristan and Jllan, was now an 
important centre for the Hadawl and Nasirl legal traditions as well as the leading centre 
of Iranian Zaydl kalam —a position the region held up until the early Safavid period. Here, 
the study of Mu'tazilite kalam continued throughout the following generations, although 
only a few texts have been preserved that testify to this. However, compared to the lively 
intellectual scene of the Zaydis in Yemen (see Chapter 27), the Zaydis of Iran had by now 
mostly lost their place as intellectual stimulators in the field of theology (Madelung 1987: 
introduction and 137f.; 1988: 91f.; Danishpazhuh 1971; Ansari and Schmidtke 2011b; 
Ansari 2012a: 339-56, 361-72; 2015: 140-4, 151-66). 
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II Different Literary Traditions among the 
Zaydis in Iran 

Among Zaydis in Iran the practice of narrating Shl‘1 hadlth was limited. While the early 
Zaydis of Kufa and Yemen had their own respective hadlth traditions, during the fourth/ 
tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries the Zaydis of Iran, most of whom were Bahshamites, 
predominantly cited Sunni traditions which supported Zaydl doctrine as well. In contrast 
to the Twelver ShITs, the Zaydis of Iran were mostly interested in referring to Sunni 
hadlth to substantiate their own views. Abu 1-Husayn al-Harunl in his Sharh al-Tajrld, for 
example, extensively cites Sunni hadlth to support the Hadawl legal tradition (Ansari 
2005). Hadlth was thus one of the preferred genres of literature among the Zaydis of 
Rayy, Khurasan, and northern Iran that was employed to teach and to transmit Zaydl 
doctrine. In contrast to the majority of Sunni Mu'tazilites who showed little interest in 
hadlth, the genre played a significant role for the Zaydis, and this alongside kalam. The 
ButhanI brothers composed hadlth collections, and copies of their respective Amall 
works figure among the more important Zaydl hadlth collections both in (p- isi) Iran and 

Yemen. The above-mentioned Abu Sa‘d al-Samman also composed a Kitab al-Amall. Later 
on, al-Murshad bi-llah Yahya b. al-Husayn al-Shajarl al-Jurjanl acted as an important 
transmitter of hadlth. He composed at least two Amall works of hadlth which were penned 
down by his students, and he was one of the most influential Zaydl scholars to cite Sunni 
hadlth in support of Zaydism. His father, Imam al-Muwaffag bi-llah, had composed a book 
on hadlth, titled al-I‘tibar wa-salwat al-‘arifln. These works soon figured among the 
popular hadlth books among the Zaydis (Ansari 2001d; 2009a; 2010b; 2011). 

While composing exegetical works was an established literary genre among the Zaydis in 
Yemen, the early Zaydis of Iran refrained from composing similar works. The only 
exception among the early Imams in Iran is al-Nasir al-Utrush whose Tafslr is lost. Other 
than this, the Zaydis of Iran mostly relied, as it seems, on the exegeses of al-Jishuml and 
al-Zamakhsharl (Ansari 2012a: 339-56; Ansari and Schmidtke 2011b; see also Ansari 
2009b). 

In contents and style, the Zaydl authors of kalam works during this period very much 
followed the model of other Mu'tazilite books of their time, with the exception of the 
sections on the imamate, which they regularly adapted to the specifically Zaydl notions of 
imama. Obviously, the manner in which early Zaydis such as al-Qasim b. Ibrahim, al-Hadl 
ila 1-Hagg, and others discussed the imamate differed considerably from the discussions 
of the later Mu'tazill Zaydis. Abu Talib al-Harunl treats the topic in his al-DVama fi tathblt 
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al-imama, employing a distinctly Mu'tazill approach, and he is the first to choose this 
approach to defend the Zaydl notion of the imamate; it is on this topic that Zaydl authors 
regularly criticized their Mu'tazill (non-Zaydl) co-religionists. A prominent example is 
Mankdlm's Taliq Shark al-usul al-khamsa in which the latter completely replaced ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar's discussion of the topic, now lost, with his own view of the imamate. At times, 
Zaydl copyists of Mu'tazill works simply replaced the original chapters on the imamate 
with their own contributions. Even in cases when the original work would not have a 
chapter on the imamate, Zaydl copyists would add such a section to mark their Zaydl 
identity (Schmidtke 1997; Ansari 2012a: 385f.). 

Another characteristic of the literary activities of the Zaydis in Iran is their engagement 
in refuting the doctrines of the Twelver ShITs and the IsmaTHs (or Batinis). Abu 1-Husayn 
al-Harunl, for example, devoted much space to refuting the Batinis in his writings and his 
fatawa. In his Kitab Ithbat nubuwwat al-Nabi he refutes the doctrines of the IsmaTlIs and 
in doing so he employs a Mu'tazilite approach (Schmidtke 2012). It is also reported that 
he judged the IsmaTlIs to be unbelievers. He also composed a treatise mostly devoted to 
their refutation. This in turn provoked his contemporary, the IsmaTlI preacher (c/a 7) 
Hamid al-DIn al-Kirmanl (d. 412/1020), who was well known in Iran at the time, to 
respond (Ansari 2010a). Abu 1-Husayn is also known to have written a refutation of the 
Imami scholar Ibn Qiba al-RazI. The Zaydl tradition of refuting Twelver ShIT doctrine 
goes back to the time of al-Qasim b. Ibrahim al-RassI, and it was continued thereafter by 
al-Hadl and his circle. The first Zaydl scholar of Iran to compose such a refutation was 
Abu Zayd al-‘AlawI, mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. The (p- 192 ) Zaydis 
particularly attacked the recently developed Imami notions of the 'occultation' ( ghayba ) 
of the last Imam which was unacceptable in their eyes. This is evident from al-‘AlawTs 
argumentation in his al-Ishhad which in turn prompted Ibn Qiba to respond. It is to be 
assumed that both the Ishhad and Ibn Qiba's response, Naqd al-Ishhad, were composed 
towards the end of the eighth decade of the third century/beginning of the ninth decade 
of the ninth century, or the beginning of the ninth decade of the third century/the first 
decade of the tenth century. Abu Zayd al-‘Alaw! is also known to have been among the 
first Zaydis to compose a work—or a chapter—refuting the doctrine of IsmaTlIs 
(Modarressi 1993; Ansari 2000b; forthcoming a). During the early fourth/tenth century, 
Rayy was a place with strong IsmaTlI, Twelver ShIT, and Zaydl presence so that they 
were well aware of each other (Amir-Moezzi and Ansari 2009: 197f.). The principal 
opponent according to Abu Talib al-HarunI's al-DVama are the Twelvers. The criticisms 
Abu Talib directs towards them largely echo those formulated by Abu Zayd al-‘AlawI and 
those transmitted by Abu l-‘Abbas al-Hasanl to Abu Talib al-Haruni. 'All b. al-Husayn al- 
Daylaml Siyah (Shah) Sarljan [Sarbljan] composed a commentary on Abu Talib al- 
Harum's DVama, entitled al-Muhit bi-usul al-imama ‘ala madhahib al-Zaydiyya, in which 
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he regularly responds to al-Shafi fi l-imama by the Imami al-Sharlf al-Murtada Abu 1- 
Qasim ‘All b. al-Husayn al-Musawi (“Alam al-Huda', d. 436/1044) (on him, see Chapter 
11, Section III) (Ansari 2001a; 2015, 180-4; Ansari and Schmidtke 2011a: 199f. n. 75). 
Abu Talib's student, the above-mentioned Abu 1-Qasim al-Hasam, wrote also a refutation 
of another book by the Sharif al-Murtada, aTMuqni’ fi l-ghayba (al-Naqd al-muktafi ‘ala 
man yaqulu bi-l imam al-mukhtafi; cf. Ansari and Schmidtke 2015: 132f. n. 97; Ansari 
2013b). Writing against the Isma'ilis was an established tradition among the Zaydis of 
Rayy and other places of northern Iran. Abu 1-Qasim al-Busti had not only composed a 
book against Isma'ilis (Stern 1961), he also wrote, as has been mentioned before, the 
Kitab al-Mu‘tamad , a book on the imamate in which he criticized the doctrine of the 
Twelvers (Ansari 2001c). When the Zaydis of Iran confronted the Nizari Isma'ilis of 
Alamut during the time of Hasan al-Sabbah and his followers due to political tensions, 
they endeavoured to compose a number of works against Isma'ilis (Madelung 1987: 137f., 
165f.). 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter examines the Twelver Shl'ites' reception of Mu'tazilism. It begins with a 
historical background on the rational theology of the Twelver Shl'ites between the mid 
third/ninth and seventh/thirteenth century, along with mutakallimun ’s engagement in 
defence of Shl'I doctrines against non-Shl'I opponents and the teachings of the Imams. It 
then discusses Twelver Shi'ism increased turn towards Mu'tazilism during the so-called 
'Minor Occultation' and its consequences both for the mutakallimun among the Imamis 
and the traditionists. It also considers the impact of Bahshamite Mu'tazilism on the Imarni 
traditionists during the 'Major Occultation', as well as the Imami mutakallimun 's growing 
reservation against the controversial doctrines of the Bahshamiyya, coupled with a slow— 
real or imagined—'return' towards the early doctrines of the Imams. The chapter 
concludes with a look at Imami theologians who were active in Khurasan (Nishapur and 
Bayhaq) and in Rayy during the Saljuq period. 

Keywords: Twelver Shl'ites, Mu'tazilism, mutakallimun, Imamis, Twelver Shi'ism, Minor Occultation, Major 
Occultation, Bahshamiyya, Rayy, Khurasan 


I Shi I Theology during the Lifetime of the 
Imams 

the history of rational theology among the Twelver Shl'ites between the mid-third/ninth 
and seventh/thirteenth centuries passed through a series of phases, each one 
characterized by distinct doctrinal features. 1 Shl'I (proto-Imami) theology began to evolve 
still during the lifetime of the Imams ('asr al-hudur ) (see also Chapter 4). It was 
particularly since the time of Imam Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) that the extant 
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biographical and doxographical literature testifies of a lively scene of mutakallimun 
among the companions of the Imams (Modarressi 1984: 24ff; 1993: 109ff; Kohlberg 
1986; 1988; van Ess 1991-7: i. 272-403). The attitude of the Imams towards their 
followers' engagement in kalam was ambiguous. Numerous accounts are preserved that 
report that they condemned manifestations of speculative reasoning in doctrinal 
guestions, while other reports attest to disputations on theological issues between the 
Imams and their companions (Kohlberg 1988; Modarressi 1993: 11 Off.; Abrahamov 
2006; Madelung 2014). There is also evidence that the mutakallimun enjoyed the 
encouragement and explicit support of the Imams, who appreciated their ability to aptly 
defend ShIT doctrines in disputations with non-ShIT opponents, Muslim and other 
(Modarressi 1984: 25-32; 1993: 115; Madelung 2014: 468). Moreover, the Imams 
unambiguously affirmed the primacy of reason over revelation (Madelung 2014: 466f.). 
The mutakallimun’ s engagement in defence of ShIT notions (p- 197 > is reflected by the 
many titles of works preserved in the biographical and bibliographical literature that are 
concerned with the imama and related ShIT doctrines. 2 These also demonstrate that the 
early ShIT mutakallimun were at the same time concerned with other theological issues 
that went beyond the narrow thematic confines of the notion of the imama and were hotly 
debated. 3 Moreover, they testify to the wide intellectual spectrum the early ShIT 
mutakallimun had mastered—they were not only extremely well versed in kalam and took 
an active part in the theological discussions of their times, they also engaged in other 
disciplines such as philosophy. Additional information on the doctrinal views of the early 
ShIT mutakallimun can be gleaned from the early heresiographical and doxographical 
literature, most importantly the Kitab al-Intisar of al-Khayyat (d. c.300/913) and the Kitab 
al-Maqalat of al-Ash‘arI (d. 324/936). These, however, need to be used with some caution, 
given the agenda of their authors. More reliable information about their theological 
views, as well as the doctrines of the Imams themselves, can be gleaned from the Imami 
literature of later centuries (Madelung 2014). 

As a result of the ambiguous attitude of the Imams towards their engagement in 
speculative theology, the early ShIT mutakallimun were constantly challenged by the 
overwhelming majority of their co-religionists who defined their role as unguestioningly 
receiving and transmitting what they had learned from the Imams alone and thus 
refraining from engaging in theological debates (Modarressi 1984: 11 Off., 114ff.). The 
traditionists blamed the mutakallimun for challenging the authority of the Imams when 
expressing independent views. This being said, it is important to note that in contrast to 
Sunnism, where mutakallimun and muhaddithun as a rule opposed each other in the 
evaluation of the ahadith, this was not the case with early ShlTsm. The ShIT mutakallimun 
were at the same time disciples and companions of the Imams as well as their faithful 
transmitters (Modarressi 2003), and they derived their doctrinal notions by and large 
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from the teachings of the Imams, whom they considered as the ultimate source of 
knowledge, while relegating reason to the role of a means in dialectic and to delve into 
the so-called subtleties of kalam (latif al-kalam) (Modarressi 1993: 112f.; see also the 
relevant in-depth studies by Madelung 1970; 1979; 2014; van Ess 1991-7: i. 272-403; also 
Bayhom-Daou 2001). Doctrinally, the mutakallimun were thus in basic agreement with 
their opponents among the traditionists. 

The teachings of the Imams can be gleaned from the Imami hadlth literature. In his 
analysis of Muhammad b. Ya'gub al-Kulaynl's (d. 329/941) Kitab al-Usul min al-Kafi, W. 
Madelung has shown that the Imams 'progressively came to endorse Mu'tazilite 
perspectives' (Madelung 2014: 468) thus paving the way for the later reception of 
Mu'tazilite (p- isb) thought among the Imamis during the occultation (see Section II). 
They not only affirmed the primacy of reason over prophetic tradition, their notions of the 
reality of God as a transcendent immaterial being, His unicity as well as their distinction 
between God's essential and originated attributes were also very much in line with the 
doctrines of the Mu'tazila (Madelung 2014: 468-72). With respect to man's actions, the 
Imams upheld an intermediary position between the opposing views of constraint (Jabr ) 
and empowerment ( tafwid ), a position that is expressed in the famous saying of Ja'far al- 
Sadig, la jabr wa-la tafwid wa-lakinna amr bayn al-amrayn —essentially an attempt to 
combine the notions of God who creates and controls everything and of Him being a just 
judge who rewards and punishes human beings on the basis of their actions. This was, it 
seems, also the Imams' motivation in formulating the doctrine of bada’, which implies the 
notion that God can suspend or change His decision when circumstances change 
(Madelung 2014: 473f.). 

This general tendency notwithstanding, various circles of theologians evolved among the 
ShiTs during this period with numerous differences in the minutiae of their 
argumentations and in their doctrinal conclusions, although a comprehensive picture is 
still a desideratum. Arguably the most renowned theologian was Abu Muhammad Hisham 
b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795-6). Unlike most ShiT mutakallimun of his time, Hisham had 
converted to ShlTsm later in his life, apparently under the influence of Imam Ja'far al- 
Sadig. Prior to this, he had apparently been introduced to dualist notions by the zindiq 
Abu Shakir al-Daysanl and he leaned towards the thought of Jahm b. Safwan (on him see 
Chapter 3). This explains some of the disputes on doctrinal matters that specifically 
occurred between Hisham b. al-Hakam and Imam Ja'far al-Sadig—this also being the 
reason for doctrinal disagreements between Hisham and some of the other ShiT 
mutakallimun of the time (Madelung 2014; see also al-Husaynl 1989-90; van Ess 1991-7: 
i. 349-82; Bayhom-Daou 2003). Among his pupils, Abu Muhammad Yunus b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Qumm! was the most prominent representative of his circle (van Ess 1991-7: i. 
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387-92). Yunus in turn was succeeded by Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Khalil al-Sakkak, 
another student of Hisham b. al-Hakam. The next in line to continue this tradition was 
Abu Muhammad Fadl b. Shadhan al-Nlshaburl (d. 260/873) (NajashI, Rijal 306-8, no. 840). 
Ibn Shadhan is one of the earliest among the ShIT mutakallimun a work of whom has 
been preserved, viz. his Kitab al-Idah (authenticity still disputed; cf. Modarressi 2003: 
xvii; Ansari 2012: 685-91). Moreover, it is noteworthy that he is the earliest author to 
have written a refutation of Muhammad Ibn Karram (or: Kiram) (d. 255/869), the 
eponymous founder of the Karramiyya (see Chapter 15), most likely still during the 
latter's life (editor's introduction to Fadl b. Shadhan, Idah; Bayhom-Daou 2001; Pakatcl 
1998b). 


II Shi‘I Theology during the Minor Occultation 

During the brief interim period of the so-called 'Minor Occultation' ( al-ghayba al-sughra ) 
(260/874-329/941) (for a general characterization, see Modarressi 1993; (p- iss) Hayes 
2015; Ansari in press). Twelver ShITsm experienced an increased turn towards 
Mu'tazilism, with major conseguences not only for the mutakallimun among the Imamis 
but also for the traditionists. With the Imam no longer being immediately available as the 
ultimate source of knowledge, the mutakallimun now attributed an even larger role to 
reason as a source of knowledge and they employed Mu'tazilite notions—most 
importantly the concept of divine justice—to bolster the doctrine of the imama 
conceptually (Modarressi 1993: 115ff; Ansari in press). Earlier characteristic ShIT 
doctrinal notions, such as the intermediate position with respect to man's actions, were 
now replaced by the Mu'tazilite notion of man's autonomy to act. When discussing the 
ontology of God and His attributes, Imami theologians increasingly adopted Mu'tazilite 
terminology and notions. This new trend was initiated by a number of theologians from 
within ShITsm and it was further supported by others who had formerly been associated 
with the Mu'tazilites and now joined the ranks of the Imamis. Among the first group 
mention should be made of two early fourth/tenth-century scholars Abu 1-Husayn 
Muhammad b. Bishr al-Susanjirdl and Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. 
Jabrawayh al-'Askari (Modarressi 1993: 116, 118f.). Among the most prominent ShIT 
theologians during the 'Minor Occultation' were two members of the Nawbakht family of 
Baghdad, the socio-political centre of Shl'ism where rational sciences including kalam 
thrived, viz. Abu Sahl Isma‘11 b. ‘All (b. 237/851, d. 311/924) and his nephew Abu 
Muhammad Hasan b. Musa (d. betw. 300/912 and 310/922). They were not only engaged 
in the doctrinal conceptualization of the doctrine of the imama and the notion of 
occultation ( ghayba ) employing Mu'tazilite notions but also played an active role in the 
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socio-political sphere, following a long family tradition (Igbal 1966; Anthony 2013). 
Together with Husayn Ibn al-Rawh al-Nawbakhti (d. 326/938) (Klemm 1984), the third 
wakil of the Hidden Imam, Abu Sahl al-Nawbakhti was arguably the most outstanding 
representative of the family during the 'Minor Occultation'. He was renowned both as a 
mutakallim and as a poet and patron of literature, and he seems to have held a secretarial 
position during most of his life. The titles of Abu Sahl's works as transmitted in the 
biographical literature indicate the wide scope of his intellectual pursuits. These covered 
a broad range of themes: the imamate; critigue of non-ShIT sects, including the Mu'tazila; 
legal theory; refutations against the Jews and others who rejected the Prophet's call; 
specific themes of theology; critigues of other theological matters (NajashI, Rijal, 31f. no. 
68; Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, 1 ii/634f.; Madelung 1985a; Ansari 2009a). Hasan b. Musa in 
turn was most renowned for his Kitab Firaq al-shVa, our most important source for the 
early sects of the Shi'a. As was the case with Abu Sahl, he accepted numerous Mu'tazilite 
positions while at the same time rejecting those that were not in line with the general 
views of the Shi'a, in the domains of the imamate and the notion of the divine threat of 
eternal punishment of the unrepentent grave sinner ( al-wa‘id ) and his intermediate 
position ( al-manzila bayn al-manzilatayn). In addition, he was intimately familiar with 
Aristotelian philosophy as is evident from his lost Kitab al-Ara’ wa-l-diyandt, numerous 
guotations of which are preserved in the works of later authors (Madelung 2013; cf. also 
Rashed 2015). While none of their theological writings are extant, extensive excerpts are 
preserved in the writings of al-Shaykh al-Sadug (on him see Section III) and others 
(Ansari 2009a), and the doctrinal positions of the Banu Nawbakht are regularly (p- 200 ) 
referred to by later ShlTte and non-Shl'ite authors, such as al-Shaykh al-Mufld (on him, 
see Section III) who regularly mentions the doctrinal positions of the Band Nawbakht in 
his doxographical work Awa’il al-maqalat fi l-madhahib al-mukhtarat (McDermott 1978: 
22-5), while the Mu'tazilite author Rukn al-Din Mahmud b. Muhammad Ibn al-Malahimi 
al-Kh w arazmI (d. 536/1141) relies heavily on Hasan b. Musa's Kitab al-Ara’ wa-l-diyandt 
in his Kitab al-Mu‘tamad fi usul al-din (Madelung 2013). 

Prominent Mu'tazilite converts to Twelver Shl'ism during the Minor Occultation were Abu 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Mumlak (or: Mamalak) al-Isbahanl (Modarressi 
1993: 116f.), Abd Ahmad Muhammad b. ‘All al-'Abdakl ('Ibn 'Abdak') who apparently 
remained between Shl'ism and Mu'tazilism (TusI, Fihrist, 229 no. 906; Ansari 1998a) and, 
most prominently, Abd Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Qiba al-Razi (Modarressi 
1993: 117ff.). Ibn Qiba, who lived during the second half of the third/ninth century in 
Rayy, alongside Baghdad one of the leading intellectual centres of Twelver Shl'ism during 
this period, is renowned as author of 'books on theology' ( lahu kutub fi l-kalam), including 
some titles devoted to the imama. He was a contemporary of Abd 1-Qasim al-Balkhi (d. 
319/931) with whom he engaged in a written disputation on the issue of the imamate, and 
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he is credited with a refutation (rac/d) of Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (d. 303/916). His engagement 
with al-Balkhi and al-Jubba’I indicates his influence beyond Rayy, as does his 
correspondence with Hasan b. Musa al-Nawbakhtl as well as the impact his writings left 
on al-Sharlf al-Murtada (on him, see Section III). In addition to Ibn Qiba, the biographical 
sources mention the following scholars during the period of the 'Minor Occultation' and 
beyond: Abu ‘Abd Allah Ja'far b. Ahmad b. Wandak al-Razi (NajashI, Rijal, 122 no. 316), 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Khalaf al-Razi (NajashI, Rijal, 381 no. 1034), Abu Tayyib al-RazI 
(TusI, Fihrist, 225 no. 874), Abu Mansur al-Sarram who was active in Nishapur (TusI, 
Fihrist, 225 no. 873), as well as the following three scholars all of whom acted as 
teachers of al-Shaykh al-Mufld: Abu 1-Jaysh al-Balkhi (d. 367/978) (Ansari 2009a), Tahir 
Ghulam Abl 1-Jaysh (Ansari 2009b: 181), and Ibn Abl ‘Agll al-‘UmanI (Modarressi 1984: 
35-7). 


Ill Shl‘1 Theology during the Major Occultation 

The first centuries of the so-called 'Major Occultation' ( al-ghayba al-kubra ) (since 
329/941) may aptly be characterized as a period of consolidation. It witnessed the heyday 
of 'mu'tazilization' among the Imamiyya, heralded by the work of Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man al-Harithl al-‘UkbarI ('al-Shaykh al-Mufld', b. 
336/948, d. 413/1022) (Sourdel 1972; 1973; McDermott 1978; 1989; Sander 1994; al- 
Ja'farl 1992-3a; Tabataba’I 1992-3; Bayhom-Daou 2005; Ansari in press) and culminating 
in the work of his student, the Sharif al-Murtada Abu 1-Qasim ‘All b. al-Husayn al-MusawI 
(“Alam al-Huda', b. 355/967, d. 436/1044) (on his life, see Muhyl al-DIn 1957; Ma'tug 
(p. 2 oi) 2008), brother of the renowned al-Sharlf al-Radl (d. 406/1016), the compiler of 
Nahj al-balagha. 

However, Mu'tazilism had left its mark on the Imami traditionists during this period, as is 
evident in the work of Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘All b. Babuya (Babawayh) al-Qumml ('al- 
Shaykh al-Sadug', d. 381/991). Ibn Babuya was the most prominent representative of 
Imami traditionalism of his generation and at the same time he was well aware of the 
doctrinal developments among the mutakallimun both within Imamism and beyond. He 
hailed from Qum but spent most of his life in Rayy—the intellectual centre of Mu'tazilism 
during the vizierate of Abu 1-Qasim Isma‘11 b. ‘Abbad ('al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad', b. 326/938, d. 
385/925)—where he also died (for his biography, see Ansari in press). Although 
categorically opposed to kalam, he nevertheless rejected any notion of assimilating God 
to created beings ( tashbih ). In the course of the introduction to his Kitab al-Tawhid, a 
traditionist theological summa which Ibn Babuya compiled while residing in Rayy, he 
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explains his motivation in composing the work—Twelver ShiTs had been accused of 
accepting anthropomorphism and determination (some of the Imami muhaddithun of his 
time did in fact believe in this). His intention in this work is to defend the Imamiyya 
against this reproach and to show its compatibility with the Mu'tazilite notions of tanzih 
and divine justice. Though based primarily on hadith rather than reason, he treats in his 
book some of the topics that were typically discussed by the Mu'tazilites and the 
structure of the work echoes that of contemporary kalam works (cf. McDermott 1978: 13, 
315-69; Sander 1994: passim). He displays a similar approach in his brief credal work, 
Ftiqadat al-Imamiyya (Fyzee 2014). 

Departing from the traditionist outlook of Ibn Babuya, his shaykh in hadith, whose 
metholodogy he refuted in his critical commentary on Ibn Babuya's Kitab Ftiqadat al- 
Imamiyya, titled Tashih ('Rectification') Ftiqadat al-Imamiyya, al-Mufld had formulated a 
new type of theological thought for the Twelver Shkites, this work thus being a refutation 
of the Imami ashab al-hadith (McDermott 1978: 313-69; Sander 1994: 82-122). 4 For this 
purpose, he drew in particular on the doctrinal system of the School of Baghdad and Abu 
1-Qasim al-Ka‘b! al-Balkhi (d. 319/931). However, al-Mufld refrained from identifying 
himself with the School stressing rather the distinctive character of the Imamiyya as 
against the Mu'tazila. In his Awa’il al-maqalat he lists the differences between the 
Imamiyya and other groups, especially the Mu'tazilites, and a work of his that was 
published under the title of al-Hikayat fi mukhalafat al-Mu‘tazila min al-‘adliyya wa-Ffarq 
baynahum wa-bayn al-ShVa al-imamiyya is devoted, as its title indicates, to the 
differences between the Mu'tazilites and the Imamis. Al-Mufld's criticism is primarily 
aimed at Abu Hashim al-Jubba’I (d. 321/933) and his followers (McDermott 1978: 47- 
311). Among the particularly objectionable doctrines of the Bahshamiyya, al-Mufld 
singles out the following: the notion of the 'states' ( ahwal ) as a conceptual framework for 
the ontological foundation of the attributes of God and created beings (p- 202) ( Hikayat, 

49ff.; Awa’il, 52, 56), the related issue of the thingness of the non-existent ( shay’iyyat aF 
ma'dum), and the doctrine that God's attribute of willing is an originated attribute ( sifa 
haditha ) that is subject to change and that His will subsists in no substrate (la fi mahall) 
(Awa’il, 53). In many issues he identifies the views of the Baghdadis and of Abu 1-Qasim 
al-Balkhi with those of the Imams. The Imamiyya and the Mu'tazila (Basrans and 
Baghdadis alike) further disagree in his view on the issue of the imamate and related 
guestions, such as the definition of belief ( iman ), which leads him to reject the Mu'tazilite 
notions of promise and threat (al-wa‘d wa-l-wa‘id) and of the intermediary position of the 
grave sinner (al-manzila bayn al-manzilatayn) (Hikayat, 63-5). 

Al-Murtada departed from the theological views of his teacher al-Mufld in favour of those 
of the Bahshamiyya, the only exceptions being again the notion of the imama and related 
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issues (esp. the definition of belief and promise and threat) with respect to which al- 
Murtada maintains the characteristic Imami positions (for al-Murtada's doctrinal thought, 
see Madelung 1970: 25ff.; McDermott 1978: 373ff.; al-Ja‘fari 1992-3b; Abdulsater 2013; 
2014). 5 Qutb al-DIn Sa‘Id b. Hibat Allah al-Rawandl (d. 573/1177-8) enumerates more 
than ninety doctrinal differences between al-Mufld and al-Murtada in his lost work al- 
Khilaf alladhl tajaddada bayna l-Shaykh al-Mufld wa-l-Murtada (Kohlberg 1992: 217 no. 
264). Al-Murtada's predilection for the doctrines of the Bahshamiyya reflects the 
predominance of this school within the Mu'tazila during his lifetime. It was mostly during 
the vizierate of al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad that the teaching of Mu'tazill theology, and primarily 
its Bahshamite brand, were promoted throughout Buyid territories and beyond. 

The intellectual centre for kalam among the Imamis during the late fourth/tenth century 
until the Saljug invasion of the city in 447/1056 was Baghdad, marked by the presence of 
prominent scholars such as al-Mufld, al-Murtada, and their most prominent student Abu 
Ja'far Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-TusI ('al-Shaykh al-TusT, b. 385/995, d. 460/1067) 

(Ansari and Schmidtke 2013; 2014). As was the case with the Shaykh al-TusI, virtually all 
leading Twelver ShI‘I scholars who flourished during the first half of the fifth/eleventh 
century had studied either with al-Mufld, with al-Murtada, or both (Ansari and Schmidtke 
2014: 476-80). These include Abu 1-Hasan Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Busrawi (d. 443/1051), author of al-Mufld fl l-takllf, a work that presumably dealt with 
theology and legal issues (lost); Abu 1-Salah TagI b. Najm b. ‘Ubayd Allah al-Halabl (d. 
447/1055), author of al-Kafi fl l-takllf on theology and legal issues and Taqrlb al-ma‘drif on 
theology; Abu YaTa Sallar [Salar] b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z al-Daylami (d. 448/1057?), who 
composed al-Tadhkira fl haqlqat al-jawhar wa-l-‘arad and apparently a work entitled 
Tatmlm al-Mulakhkhas, completing al-Murtada's al-Mulakhkhas (both (p- 203 ) are lost); 
Abu 1-Fath Muhammad b. ‘All b. ‘Uthman al-Khaymi al-Karajikl (d. 449/1057), who wrote 
extensively on theology, including a commentary on al-Murtada's Jumal al-'ilm; Abu YaTa 
Muhammad b. Hasan b. Hamza al-Ja‘fari (d. 463/1070?); and qadl ‘Abd al-‘Az!z b. Nihrlr b. 
‘Abd al-‘Az!z b. al-Barraj al-TarabulusI (b. c. 400/1009, d. 481/1088-9). Mention should 
also be made of Abu ‘All al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. ‘All b. al-Mu‘allim al-Halabl (d. after 
453/1061), who was a student of Abu 1-Salah al-Halabl and wrote a commentary on al- 
Murtada's Mulakhkhas. While al-Karajiki, Abu YaTa al-ja‘farl and possibly Abu 1-Hasan al- 
Busrawl remained faithful to al-Mufld, maintaining as a rule the Baghdadi positions, all 
other theologians of this generation apparently followed al-Murtada in their preference 
for the doctrines of the Bahshamiyya. 

Some of these theologians were also familiar with at least some aspects of Abu 1-Husayn 
al-Basri's (d. 436/1044) theological thought—a former student of qadl l-qudat ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar al-Hamadanl, who disagreed with most of the specifically Bahshamite teachings of 
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his teacher (see Chapter 9)—albeit in a negative manner. It was mostly the latter's 
criticism of the Twelver Shl'ite notion of the imamate, expressed for example in his 
refutation ( naqd ) of al-Murtada's Kitab al-Shafi , that was known to and refuted by Sallar 
[Salar] b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z ( al-Radd ‘ala Abi l-Husayn al-Basri fi Naqdihi Kitab al-Shafi; cf. 
MTK 3/366 no. 6477) and by al-Karajikl ( Risalat al-Tanbih ‘ala a g hi at Abi l-Husayn al- 
Basri fi faslin fi dhikr al-imama; MTK 2/333f. no. 4022). None of these refutations is 
extant. 

The later Imami literature contains some few glimpses that seem to suggest that in some 
of his lost writings al-Shaykh al-TusI departed from the doctrines of the Bahshamites, 
presumably due to the influence of the doctrinal views of Abu l-Husayn al-Basri. Our 
knowledge of al-TusI's doctrinal views is based only on his commentary on al-Murtada's 
Jumal al-‘ilm and on his briefer writings in this discipline, in which al-TusI shared al- 
Murtada's preference for the doctrines of the Bahshamiyya. By contrast, all of al-TusI's 
more comprehensive works on theology are lost and it is unclear to what extent he 
maintained Bahshamite positions in them, particularly in those works that he composed 
at a more advanced stage of his life (Ansari and Schmidtke 2014). In a fatwa by Sharaf al- 
Dln Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Abi 1-Qasim al-‘Awdi al-Asadi al-Hilli ( fl. first half of the 
eighth/fourteenth century) concerning the status of one who upholds the doctrine that 
the 'non-existent' ( ma’dum ) is 'stable' ( thabit ), the latter rejected the Bahshamite position 
that the 'non-existent' ( ma'dum ) is 'stable', is a 'thing' ( shay ') (Schmidtke 2009). To 
support his argument, Sharaf al-DIn refers to al-TusI who, Sharaf al-DIn claims, had 
maintained the same view in his Riyadat al-'uqul. This would imply that al-TusI had 
criticized or even rejected the Bahshamite notion of states in their entirety in this (lost) 
work, doubtless due to the influence of Abu l-Husayn al-Basri. 

During the early sixth/twelfth century Bilad al-Sham (Tripoli and Aleppo) had emerged as 
a significant centre of Twelver Shl'ite learning, alongside Rayy and Khurasan in Iran as 
well as Irag. Mention should be made of Abu 1-Fadl As‘ad b. Ahmad al-TarabulusI (d. early 
sixth/twelfth century) who had composed a number of works on theology, among them 
‘Uyun al-adilla fi ma‘rifat Allah and al-Bayan fi haqiqat al-insan (p- 204 ) (Ansari 1998b). 
The Imami theologian Rashid al-DIn Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘All Ibn Shahrashub al- 
Mazandaranl, who hailed from Sari in Mazandaran (b. 489/1096) and had been educated 
in Rayy and Khurasan, later on went to Aleppo where he died on 16 Sha'ban 588/27 
August 1192. Among his writings, his Kitab A‘lam al-tara’iq fi l-hudud wa-l-haqa’iq is 
partly concerned with theology (Pakatcl 1998a; Ansari 2001). One of the most prominent 
members of the Banu Zuhra, the leading family of the Imami community in Aleppo (Salati 
1992; 2010; Edde 1999: 438ff.), was Abu 1-Makarim ‘Izz al-DIn Hamza b. ‘All b. Zuhra al- 
Husaynl al-Halabl (b. Ramadan 511/1117, d. 585/1189-90), author of Ghunyat al-nuzu‘ ila 
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‘ilmay al-usul wa-l-furu‘. In the first part of his Ghunya, which is devoted to theology, he 
adheres to the doctrinal views of al-Murtada. Abu 1-Makarim's brother, Jamal al-DIn Abu 
1-Qasim ‘Abd Allah b. ‘All b. Zuhra al-Husaynl al-Halabi (b. 531/962-3, d. after 597/1200), 
is known to have composed several works on doctrinal questions, viz. Jawab su’al warada 
min Misr fi l-nubuwwa, Kitab al-Tabyin li-mas’alatay al-shafa‘a wa-‘usat al-muslimin, 
Tabyin al-mahajja fi kawn ijma‘ al-Imamiyya hujja, Mas’ala fi nafy al-tahabut (or: Mas’ala 
fi nafy al-takhlit ), Jawab su’al warada ‘an al-Isma‘iliyya, and Jawab sa’il sa’ala ‘an al-‘aql 
(MTF 6/162f.; Salati 1992: 130 no. 4). Among Abu 1-Makarim's students, we know of 
Mu‘In al-DIn Abu 1-Hasan Salim b. Badran al-Mazim al-Misri (alive in 629/1232) (MTM 
2/381f. no. 263), who later became a teacher of Naslr al-DIn al-TusI (d. 672/1274) to 
whom he issued an ijaza for Abu 1-Makarim's Ghunya (dated 18 Jumada II 629/April 1232) 
(Mudarris Radawl 1991: 161-7). In Aleppo, another Imami theologian, Najlb al-DIn Abu 1- 
Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘All b. Muhammad al-Husaynl (d. 582/1186), commented on the 
Muqaddima of al-Shaykh al-TusI (Ansari and Schmidtke 2013; 2014). 


IV Shn Theology since the Sixth/Twelfth 
Century 

Over the course of the first half of the sixth/twelfth century and increasingly during its 
second half, a growing reservation against the controversial doctrines of the 
Bahshamiyya can be observed among the Imami mutakallimun that went hand in hand 
with a slow—real or imagined—'return' towards the early doctrines of the Imams. While 
the beginnings of this 'imamization' of Mu'tazilite theology are still unclear, the most 
prominent (though not the earliest) representative of this new trend was Sadid al-DIn 
Mahmud b. ‘All b. al-Hasan al-Himmasi al-RazI, who flourished during the second half of 
the sixth/twelfth century and who had completed his comprehensive theological summa, 
al-Munqidh min al-taqlid, on 9 Jumada I 581/8 August 1185 in al-Hilla. In this work, al- 
Himmasi departed from the doctrinal views of al-Murtada and his followers by adopting 
the teachings of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri which he apparently considered to be closer to 
those of the Imams than the Bahshamite teachings. Although historically inaccurate, al- 
HimmasI held the doctrines of Abu 1-Husayn and his followers to be (p- 205 ) essentially in 
agreement with those of the School of Baghdad. This identification, which pre-dates al- 
HimmasI (Ansari, Madelung, and Schmidtke 2015: 35f.) and can also be observed among 
Zaydl theologians (see Chapter 27), may be interpreted as an attempt to re-establish the 
theological system of al-Mufid, who had argued that his doctrine was in basic agreement 
with the teachings of the Imams. Later Imami theologians shared the perception of al- 
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Mufld's doctrines having been in agreement with the teachings of the Imams, and this 
against al-Murtada, who had diverged from them when adopting Bahshamite concepts. 
Radi al-DIn ‘All b. Musa Ibn Tawus (d. 664/1266), for example, who rejected kalam and 
was particularly critical towards the Mu'tazila, harshly criticized al-Murtada while he 
praised al-HimmasI and his theological thought (Ibn Tawus, Faraj, 146). 

Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl's theological notions were known to and had apparently been 
controversially discussed among the Imami theologians of Rayy (and, to a lesser extent, 
in Khurasan) over most of the late fifth/eleventh and early sixth/twelfth centuries. During 
the Saljug period, 434/1042-600/1203, Imami kalam seems to have significantly 
flourished in Rayy, unlike Baghdad, whose most prominent theologian of the time, al-TusI, 
had fled to Najaf after his home and library had been looted and burned during the Saljug 
invasion of the city in 447/1056 and where scholarly and other activities of Twelver 
ShITtes were significantly restricted (Van Renterghem 2015). This renewed flourishing of 
Imami theological thinking in Rayy came to an end as a result of the civil war between 
Hanafis, Shafi'ites, and ShI‘Is in Rayy at the turn of the seventh/thirteenth century. The 
final blow for the city came with the Mongol occupation of the city (Ansari 2013a). This 
led to the virtual destruction of the literary legacy of ShIT kalam in the city, and it is 
exclusively the bio-bibliographical literature that provides us with some information on 
the protagonists and their respective doctrinal views. The following Imami theologians 
are mentioned in the sources as having been active in Khurasan (Nishapur and Bayhag) 
and in Rayy during the Saljug period (434/1042-600/1203): 

• al-Faqlh Abu 1-Hasan Amlrka b. Abl 1-Lujaym b. Amlra al-Masdarl al-Tjll al- 
Qazwlnl (d. 514/1120) (Muntajab al-DIn, Fihrist, 35 no. 15; ‘Abd al-Jalll RazI, Naqd, 46, 
226; Capezzone 2006: no. 23), the author of several works on theology (and/or legal 
theory) (' wa-lahu tasamffi l-usul minha al-Taliq al-kabir, al-Taliq al-saghir , al-Hudud , 
masa’il shatta’). 

• al-Shaykh Zayn al-DIn ‘All b. ‘Abd al-Jalll al-Bayadl al-mutakallim (Muntajab 
al-DIn, Fihrist, 114 no. 236; Capezzone 2006: no. 71; Agha Buzurg 2009: 2-ii. 193, 

302f.) was another supporter of the Bahshamite doctrine, as is suggested by the work 
title mentioned by his student Muntajab al-DIn, entitled Masa’il fi 1-ma‘dum wa-l-ahwal 
(lost). At the beginning of Rajab 544/November 1149, al-Shaykh Mas'ud b. Muhammad 
b. Abl 1-Fadl al-RazI transmitted from him. 

• Qutb al-DIn Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Hasan al-Muqri’ al-NIsaburl 

(d. mid-sixth/twelfth century) was another Imami mutakallim in Khurasan. He is the 
author of the Taliq fi ‘ilm al-kalam, a partly preserved work that was intended as a 
paraphrase of al-Murtada's Mulakhkhas as well as his Dhakhira as it seems (see the 
editor's (p- 206) introduction to al-Muqri 1 , Ta‘liq; the beginning of the text is missing). 
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Al-Muqri 1 also composed a work of definitions, al-Hudud (al-Muqri 1 , Hudud). 
Throuqhout both works, the author endorses the doctrines of the Bahshamiyya and he 
refrains, as a rule, from even mentioninq alternative views of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl 
and his followers. However, when discussinq whether God is distinct from other 
essences by virtue of His essence ( dhat ) or an additional attribute of essence ( sifat al- 
dhat ), al-Muqri 1 states that both positions are compatible althouqh the majority of 
Imami scholars tend to affirm an additional attribute of essence (al-Muqri 1 , Ta‘liq, 49). 
Al-Muqri 1 was in turn the teacher of Qutb al-DIn al-Rawandl (d. 573/1177) (on him see 
below) in kalam. 

• Zayn al-DIn Abu Sa'Id ‘Abd al-Jalll b. ‘Isa b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-RazI, a 

mutakallim who has several unspecified doctrinal writinqs to his credit ( lahu tasanif 
usuliyya) (Muntajab al-Din, Fihrist, 77 no. 227). While otherwise nothinq is known 
about him, he was the teacher of Abu 1-Makarim Sa‘d b. Abi Talib b. ‘Isa al-mutakallim 
al-RazI (see below). 

• Rashid al-DIn Abu Sa'Id ‘Abd al-Jalll b. Abi 1-Fath Mas'ud b. ‘Isa al- 
mutakallim al-RazI (d. mid-sixth/twelfth century) (Agha Buzurq 2009: 2-ii. 155) was a 
pupil of Amlrka al-QazwInl and the author of a Naqd Kitab al-Tasaffuh li-Abi l-Husayn, 
a (lost) refutation of Abu 1-Husayn's doctrinal views as laid down in his Tasaffuh al- 
adilla as it seems. Accordinq to Muntajab al-DIn ( Fihrist, 110 no. 226), he also has a 
Mas’ala fi 1-ma‘dum (lost). The title suqqests that he dealt in this work with the 
Bahshamite notion of shay’iyyat al-ma‘dum, possibly defendinq it aqainst Abu 1- 
Husayn, who neqated that the non-existent can be real. Rashid al-Din also wrote 
refutations directed aqainst the Ash'arites and the Zaydis. 

• MuTn al-DIn Abu 1-Makarim Sa‘d b. Abi Talib b. ‘Isa al-mutakallim al-RazI 

('al-Najlb', d. mid-sixth/twelfth century) (Aqha Buzurq 2009: 2-ii. 121; Muntajab al-DIn, 
Fihrist, 68 no. 185; Capezzone 2006: no. 62) is the author of a Kitab al-Mujaz ft l-usul 
and Kitab ‘Ulum al-‘aql. He also composed a Mas’ala fi l-ahwal and Safinat al-najat fi 
takhti’at al-nufat (all lost). The latter two titles suqqest that the author was an 
adherent of the Bahshamite notion of the 'states' ( ahwal ). This is corroborated by the 
fact that al-Himmasi al-RazI, a follower of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri's doctrines, wrote a 
refutation of the Kitab al-Mujaz , Naqd al-Mujaz (see below). Abu 1-Makarim also 
composed a book directed aqainst the Ash'arites, viz. Naqd Mas’alat al-ru’ya li-Abi l- 
Fada’il al-Mashshat. Abu 1-Makarim was a student and nephew of Zayn al-DIn Abu 
Sa'Id ‘Abd al-Jalll b. ‘Isa b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-RazI who was also a mutakallim (on him, 
see above). 

• Abu 1-Futuh al-Husayn b. ‘All al-RazI (b. c. 480/1087, d. after 552/1157) (Gleave 
2007; Aqha Buzurq 2009: 2-ii. 79f.; Muntajab al-DIn, Fihrist, 48 no. 78) is the author of 
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a Persian commentary on the Qur’an, entitled Rawd al-jinan wa-rawh al-janan. 
Throughout the commentary he regularly discusses theological guestions, opting as a 
rule for the Bahshamite position (Ansari 2013b). His pupils included well-known Shl‘1 
authors such as Ibn Shahrashub (see Section III) and the bio-bibliographer Muntajab 
al-DIn ‘All b. ‘Ubayd Allah al-RazI (b. 504/1110-11, d. after 600/1203), author of Fihrist 
asma’ ‘ulama’ al-ShVa wa-musannafihim. (p.207) 

• Sa'Id b. Hibat Allah 'Qutb al-DIn al-Rawandl' (d. 573/1177), the author of al- 
Khilaf alladhi tajaddada bayna l-Mufid wa-l-Murtada (see Section III) and a 
commentary on the Muqaddima by al-TusI, Jawahir al-kalam fl shark Muqaddimat al- 
kalam (likewise lost). He hailed from Rawand in the vicinity of Kashan and had spent 
an extended period of time in Rayy (cf. the editor's introduction to Qutb al-DIn al- 
Rawandl, Lubb, l/8f.). Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Hasan al-Mugri’ (see above) was one of 
his teachers in kalam. Qutb al-DIn al-Rawandl in turn was the teacher of Ibn 
Shahrashub and Muntajab al-DIn, the author of the Fihrist. Qutb al-DIn was familiar 
with some of the writings of a later follower of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl, Rukn al-DIn Ibn 
al-Malahiml, as is evident from his al-Farq bayn al-hiyal wa-l-mujizat, which is based 
heavily on a work by Ibn al-Malahiml, most probably his Kitab al-Fa’iq. 

• Naslr al-DIn ‘Abd al-Jalll b. Abl 1-Husayn b. Abl 1-Fadl al-QazwInl al-RazI (d. 

mid-sixth/twelfth century), whose family hailed from Qazwln, spent most of his life in 
Rayy (Madelung 1985b) where he authored the Kitab al-Naqd. The full title of the 
work, Ba‘d matalib al-nawasib fi naqd ba‘d fada’ih al-rawafid , reflects its origin as a 
refutation of a polemical attack on Imamism composed by an anonymous author who 
claims to have converted from Imamism to Sunnism. H. Ansari has suggested that this 
anonymous opponent was in fact Diya’ al-DIn, the father of Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (d. 
606/1210) (Ansari 2013a). Throughout the work, the author regularly sides with the 
moderate rationalists repudiating the traditionists, which indicates ‘Abd al-Jalll's 
predilection for kalam in general. 6 

• Naslr al-DIn Abu Talib ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza b. al- 
Hasan b. ‘All al-Sharihl al-Mashhadi ('Naslr al-DIn al-TusT) hailed from 
Khurasan. He was a pupil of Abu 1-Futuh al-RazI (on him see above). Ibn Hamza is the 
author of Kitab al-Wafi bi-kalam al-muthbit wa-l-nafi. In this tract, Naslr al-DIn 
critically discusses the Bahshamite notion that the non-existent is a thing ( shay’iyyat 
al-ma‘dum) and the arguments of its protagonists ( ashab al-ithbat ) and he sides with 
the ashab al-nafy. He is one of the earliest Imami theologians to endorse the views of 
Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl while rejecting the Bahshamite notion of 'states' and the related 
doctrine that the non-existent is a thing (Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming). 
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• Sadid al-Din Mahmud b. ‘All b. al-Hasan al-Himmasi al-Razi (b. c.500/1106-17, 
d. after 600/1204) (Muntajab al-DIn, Fihrist, 164; ‘Abd al-Jalll RazI Qazwlnl, Naqd, 227; 
Capezzone 2006: n. 68), the author of the Kitab al-Munqidh min al-taqlid wa-l-murshid 
ila l-tawhid al-musamma bi-l-Ta‘liq al-'iraqi, completed in 581/1185 in al-Hilla, a work 
in which al-Himmasi fully endorsed the doctrine of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri and his 
school. Al-Himmasl's support for the latter's doctrines is corroborated by the title of 
his (lost) Naqd al-Mujaz, a refutation of the Kitab al-Mujaz fi l-usul of Abu 1-Makarim, a 
follower of the Bahshamite doctrine (on him, see above), (p- 208 ) in the introduction to 
the Munqidh, al-Himmasi relates that after returning from the Hajj, he passed through 
Irag where some Imami scholars of al-Hilla invited him to stay with them for several 
months. Al-Himmasi accepted the invitation and engaged during his sojourn in the city 
in scholarly discussions and teaching. He was also asked to dictate summaries of his 
lessons in theology, a reguest he eventually accepted, aiming at first at a rather slim 
volume. However, when touching upon the central theological issues he felt the need 
to expand, so that the various sections of the eventual book, he explains, are not 
entirely harmonized with respect to their length. Moreover, since he only saw the work 
after it had been completed, repetitions and redundancies were unavoidable. He 
apparently used al-Murtada's al-Dhakhira and al-Mulakhkhas, with some variations, to 
structure the Munqidh (al-Himmasi, Munqidh, l/17f.). 

Further details about al-Himmasi are given in the extant fragments of Kitab al-Hawi fi 
rijal al-imamiyya of Ibn Abl Tayy al-Halabl (d. 630/1232-3), who guotes Muntajab al-DIn— 
probably from his lost Tarikh al-Rayy. According to this source, it was not before the age 
of 50 that al-Himmasi turned to scholarship while up to this time he earned his living as a 
seller of chick-peas (himmis/himmas) , which is the reason for his nisba 'al-HimmasT (Ibn 
Hajar, Lisan, 5/317). Since in 560 ah he was already an accomplished scholar, he must 
have been born around 500 ah. He must therefore have been around 80 when he 
sojourned in al-Hilla and dictated his Munqidh. 

Al-Himmasi is credited with other works in the two disciplines of kalam and legal theory, 
neither of which is extant: (1) al-Ta‘liq al-kabir. The genre of taliq was a typical one 
during his lifetime for the disciplines of kalam and legal theory. (2) al-Ta‘liq al-saghir. (3) 
al-Masadir fi usul al-fiqh, an important book on legal theory. Numerous guotations are 
preserved in the Kitab al-Bahr al-muhit fi usul al-fiqh of the ShafiT scholar Badr al-Din 
Muhammad b. Bahadur b. ‘Abd Allah al-Shafi‘i al-Zarkashl (d. 794/1392) (al-Wathigl n.d.). 
For the development of legal theory among the Imamis the work apparently constituted 
an important incentive for the subseguent development of the discipline of usul al-fiqh 
among the scholars of al-Hilla. (4) al-Tabyin wa-l-tanqih fi l-tahsin wa-l-taqbih. The title 
suggests that it was concerned with ethical objectivism. (5) Bidayat al-hidaya. Nothing is 
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known about this work, although the title suggests that is was concerned with kalam. 7 
It is likely that al-Himmasi's theological works, with the exception of the Munqidh, the 
only work of his that was available in al-Hilla as it seems, fell prey to the virtual 
destruction of Rayy around the turn of the seventh/thirteenth century. 

This brief overview of Imami kalam in Rayy and Khurasan during the Saljug period 
suggests that the doctrinal writings of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri were available in Rayy and 
(p. 209) Khurasan. This was clearly the case for the Tasaffuh, his most comprehensive 
theological work which remained incomplete. Moreover, al-Himmasi's Munqidh has 
numerous extensive guotations from Abu 1-Husayn's Ghurar al-adilla which must likewise 
have been available in Rayy (Adang 2007). This contrasts strikingly with the pre-Saljug 
period during which, to judge from the evidence of the Mu'tazill and Zaydl sources, his 
works were unavailable (and perhaps not welcome) in Rayy and in Bayhag. In addition to 
this, al-HimmasI freguently refers to the Kitab al-Fa’iq of Ibn al-Malahiml, while Qutb al- 
Din al-Rawandl seems to have had his Tuhfat al-mutakallimin fi l-radd ‘ala l-falasifa and/or 
his Kitab al-Fa’iq at his disposal. There is no indication that Ibn al-MalahimTs 
comprehensive Kitab al-Mu‘tamad fi usul al-din was available to the Imami scholars 
discussed in this section. 

For the period following al-Himmasi al-Raz! until the time of Naslr al-Din al-TusI (d. 
672/1274), who had 'modernized' Twelver Shi‘I theology (see Chapter 26), very little is 
known about Imami theology—most theologians are again known by name only. During 
the lifetime of al-Himmasi, al-Hilla had emerged as an important centre of Twelver 
ShFism, along with Bahrayn (see Chapter 26) and Halab (see Section III). Al-Himmasi's 
teaching activities in al-Hilla were clearly instrumental in setting the tone for the 
subseguent doctrinal developments in the city. The generally positive attitude towards 
kalam in al-Hilla is indicated by a number of prominent figures who also engaged in 
kalam, such as Najm al-DIn Abu 1-Qasim Ja'far b. al-Hasan b. Sa‘Id ('al-Muhaggig al-HillT) 
(d. 676/1277) (UstadI 2004), author of al-Maslak fi usul al-din, a concise theological book 
in which he endorses the doctrines of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri. The Muhaggig is also the 
author of a fatwa regarding the status of one who upholds the Bahshamite doctrine that 
the non-existent ( ma‘dum ) is stable ( thabit ), a doctrine he rejects. However, he maintains 
that the holder of this view is not to be charged with unbelief ( kufr ) or grave sin ( fisq ) 
(Schmidtke 2009: 388f.). 

A number of additional texts of unclear authorship are known to have been written during 
this interim period. A comprehensive Imami work on kalam and fiqh, written in Persian, 
has been ascribed by the editor of the first part of the book, on kalam, to a certain Diya’ 
al-DIn b. Sadld al-DIn al-Jurjanl, a ninth/fifteenth-century author (Jurjanl, Rasa’il, 45-132). 
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This attribution is evidently erroneous—the anonymous author of the book invariably 
endorses Bahshamite doctrines and is clearly unaware of competing theological views 
such as those formulated by Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri. The book was most likely composed 
towards the end of the fifth/eleventh century, possibly in Rayy. Khulasat al-nazar, a work 
by an anonymous author and preserved in a single manuscript, was evidently composed 
during the late sixth/twelfth or early seventh/thirteenth century, as the anonymous author 
also endorses in this work the doctrinal positions of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri and explicitly 
refers to al-HimmasI al-RazI (Ansari and Schmidtke 2006). A work entitled Kitab al-Yaqut 
was composed by a certain Abu Ishag Ibrahim b. Nawbakhti. While ‘A. Igbal had argued 
that it was composed during the fourth/tenth century, it has meanwhile been established 
that the work should rather be dated to the early seventh/thirteenth century. As was the 
case with the ‘Allama al-Hilli (d. 726/1325), who commented on the book in his Anwar al- 
malakut fi shark al-Yaqut, (p- 210 ) Abu Ishag fully endorsed the teachings of Abu 1- 
Husayn al-Basri and was also intimately familiar with some of the writings of Fakhr al-DIn 
al-RazI (Schmidtke 1991: 48; Ansari 2012: 797-804). 
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Notes: 

( x ) Hassan Ansari wishes to thank the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton NJ, which 
hosted him as a member during the preparation of this chapter. 

( 2 ) The earliest extant Shl‘1 biographical literature comprises the Kitab al-Rijal attributed 
to al-Bargl (d. 274/887-8 or 280/893), the Kitab al-Rijal of al-Kashshl (fl. early fourth/tenth 
century), the Kitab al-Rijal of Ibn al-Ghada’irl ( fl. early fifth/eleventh century), the Kitab 
al-Rijal of al-Najashl (d. 450/1058), and the Kitab al-Rijal of al-Shaykh al-TusI (d. 

460/1067) as well as his Kitab al-Fihrist. 

( 3 ) p or fi rs t two centuries, see Modarressi 2003; for the ShIT kalam literature until the 
end of the third/ninth century, see van Ess 1991-7: v. 66-103. Bio-bibliographical 
reference works for ShIT mutakallimun and their writings from the third/ninth century 
onwards are MTK, MTM, as well as, more generally, Agha Buzurg al-Tihranl 1983. 

( 4 ) All extant works of al-Shaykh al-Mufld were republished in 1413/1993 to celebrate his 
millenary; al-Mufld, Musannafat. 

( 5 ) Al-Hakim al-Jishuml reports (in his Shark ‘Uyun al-masa’il ) that al-Murtada had 
studied with ‘Abd al-Jabbar. This is not confirmed by any Imami source. See al-Hakim al- 
Jishuml, Tabaqat, 383. It was only in recent years that al-Murtada's most comprehensive 
works on kalam were made available through publication, viz. Rasa’il, Dhakhira , 
Mulakhkhas. The year 1436/2014-15 marking the millenary of al-Murtada's year of death, 
various events will be devoted to him which will undoubtedly instigate further scholarship 
on his oeuvre over the coming years. 

( 6 ) With his usage of the term usull (as against akhbari tendency) he is the earliest Imami 
author to employ the term, although its meaning later changed during the Safavid period. 

( 7 ) A brief extant theological text, entitled by the editor as al-Mu‘tamad min madhhab al- 
shVa al-imamiyya, is also ascribed to al-HimmasI (Mirath-i islami-yi Iran, 6/16-34; MTK 
5/180 no. 11094). In fact, however, this is a text written by a later anonymous author. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

Prior to the rise of the Ash'arism in the ninth century as the dominant Sunni theological 
tradition utilizing the approach of dialectical theology ( kalam ), a number of theologians 
such as Ibn Kullab, al-Muhasibi and al-Qalanisi attempted a spirited defence of 
traditionalist doctrine through engagement with kalam discourse. As affirmers of the 
eternity of distinct divine attributes ( sifatiyya , ahl al-ithbat ) against the more radical 
monotheism of the Mu'tazila, they shared key tenets with their traditionalist brethren. 
However, as in the case of their successors the Ash'arites, these early attempts to 
formulate a systematic and rationalist Sunni theology provoked hostility from Hanbalites 
who saw such endeavours as 'innovations' to the original doctrines of Islam. This chapter 
summarizes research on these theologians over the past decades, situating them within 
the context of wider developments, but also shedding light on the unique aspects of their 
theological teachings. 

Keywords: kalam, Sunni, Ash'arites, Ash'arism, Hanbalites, traditionalism, sifatiyya, ahl al-ithbat, divine attributes 


the doctrine of the created Qur’an, promoted by the instigators of the third/ninth century 
mihna initiated by the 'Abbasid Caliph al-Ma’mun, was not only opposed by ashab al- 
hadith traditionalists, but also by a number of kalam theologians who shared core 
theological beliefs with the latter. They upheld and championed the broader doctrines of 
the 'Attributionists' (sifatiyya/ahl al-ithbat): belief in the uncreated Qur’an, the reality of 
eternal divine attributes, and God's predetermination of human destiny and actions. In 
later centuries, the dominant Sunni schools of kalam, in particular the Ash'ariyya, would 
often recognize the pioneering efforts of theologians such as Ibn Kullab (d. c.240/854-5), 
al-Muhasibi (d. 243/857), and al-Qalanisi ( fl. c. 2nd half of third/ninth century) by 
referring to them as the ‘kalam theologians among the pious forbears' ( mutakallimun min 
al-salaf) or as the 'ancient theologians of the Sunnis' (Gimaret 1989: 233; van Ess 1990: 
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180-1). Up until the late fourth/tenth century, it appears that there were Kullabite 
theologians alongside Ash'arite ones, although, as the geographer-traveller al-MagdisI (d. 
380/990) points out, by this period the Kullabite tradition was already being absorbed 
into the Ash'arite tradition. In later centuries, Hanbalite critics such as Ibn Taymiyya (d. 
728/1328) would sometimes use the label 'Kullabiyya' as a pejorative label for all those 
seen as responsible for mingling the authentic creed of the Sunni traditionalists with the 
taint of kalam theology. 

While the pioneering efforts of such theologians did have a particularly significant 
influence on the development of Ash'arism, we should not dismiss the possibility that they 
had an impact on other theological streams as well. The available information on these 
figures comes from a wide variety of sources—Ash'arite, Hanbalite, and Mu'tazilite. 
Nevertheless, by the fifth/eleventh century, it seems that their relevance for Islamic 
theology had mainly become confined to their historical status as the earlier pioneers of 
Sunni kalam. No works attributed to Ibn Kullab or al-Qalanisi appear to have (p- 216 ) 
survived after this point of time, and while many of al-Muhasibl's books are still widely 
available today, forming an important part of the classical Sufi textual tradition, most of 
them are focused on guestions of ethics and religious piety rather than theology (or at 
least have been seen in this light). Over the past century, a small but significant number 
of studies by scholars such as J. van Ess and D. Gimaret have attempted to reconstruct 
the history of early Islamic theology, and in the process provided a clearer picture of 
these theologians and their doctrines based on the medieval sources. Such information 
can be supplemented by scholarship in other fields within Islamic Studies (for example, 
the development of Islamic jurisprudence and mysticism, or more generally, the rise of 
Sunni traditionalism), revealing the wider social context behind theological issues and 
doctrinal positions. 


I Ibn Kullab 


The Basran Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. SaTd most likely earned his 
nickname 'Ibn Kullab' due to a reputation for overwhelming his intellectual opponents 
(kullab literally means 'grappling hook'). His family name, 'al-Qattan', hints at a 
connection with the cotton trade. Although there is no evidence that he engaged in it 
himself, perhaps it provided him the means to pursue a scholar's life. He died in 240/855 
(only two years before his associate al-Muhasibi), most probably in his home town of 
Basra, although he probably spent some part of his life in Baghdad. A report tells us that 
he lost in a debate with the Mu'tazila at al-Ma’mun's court at Baghdad, whereas another 
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conflicting anecdote recounts that he refused a request inviting him to the Caliphal court, 
due to the Caliph's notoriety as a sinner (van Ess 1997: 180). 

Generally, his theological approach could be characterized as the application of classical 
Basran kalam methodology to the defence and articulation of doctrinal positions that 
were mostly in line with the traditionalist creed. It is hard to establish which earlier 
theologians influenced Ibn Kullab, or who his teachers were, although he is often 
associated with the name of al-Najjar (d. c.220/835), from whom he derived his theory 
that human actions were created by God but 'acquired' by their human agents. In 
addition, some of his theological formulations regarding the divine attributes bear 
similarity to the teachings of earlier Shl'ite theologians such as Hisham b. al-Hakam and 
Sulayman b. Jarir. It seems clear that most of his efforts were at odds with the Mu'tazilite 
ascendancy. A refutation of the Mu'tazila is attributed to him, and he authored two other 
works that also appear to be refutations of Mu'tazilite doctrine: a book on the divine 
attributes (Kitab al-Sifat), and another on God's creation of human actions (Kitab Afal al- 
‘ibad). He is reported to have been involved in many debates with the Mu'tazilite ‘Abbad 
b. Sulayman (d. 250/864), who claimed that the doctrine of the uncreatedness of divine 
speech championed by Ibn Kullab was suspiciously similar to the Christian idea of 
( P . 217) the Trinity. Stories circulating around Mu'tazilite circles incriminated Ibn Kullab 
as a crypto-Christian secretly intending to undermine the Muslim faith (van Ess 1997: 
188). 

However, considering his negative profile in later Mu'tazilite sources, it is surprising that 
there are no reports of him (or like-minded associates such as al-Muhasibi) facing the 
persecution under the mihna. Van Ess (1997: 180) suggests that Ibn Kullab's fame might 
have been posthumous, and for this reason he did not attract the attention of the 
inquisition. The attempt to forge a synthesis between traditionalist doctrine and kalam 
methods probably attracted few followers in his lifetime, only gathering pace in the 
following generation. The post -mihna period following the reversal of ‘Abbasid policy 
under al-Mutawakkil has often been characterized as a reactionary age, one which left 
little room for kalam's proponents. But recent research has shown that the religious 
policies of the Caliphs after al-Mutawakkil favoured what Christopher Melchert (1996: 
316-42) has described as 'semi-rationalism', a tendency among a rather loose grouping of 
scholars situated halfway between the form of rationalism usually associated with the 
Mu'tazila and the traditionalism of Ahmad b. Hanbal. These scholars were usually 
inclined towards Shafi'ism in jurisprudence in one form or other, and like Ibn Kullab, 
favoured some degree of application of kalam in the articulation and defence of doctrine. 

The distinguishing feature of Ibn Kullab's theology, which has often been described as 
the 'Kullabite formula', aimed at explaining the relationship between the divine essence 
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and its attributes. Developed against the background of the mihna controversy over the 
nature of the Qur’an, the formula described the attributes of God as 'neither identical to 
God nor other than Him'. Ibn Kullab sided with the traditionalists in resisting attempts to 
use metaphor or negative theology to explain Qur’anic descriptions of God which 
attributed to Him seemingly human characteristics such as 'seeing' and 'speaking' or 
possessing a 'face' and 'speech'. But while many traditionalists were content to simply 
'affirm' the truth of such statements and the reality of such divine attributes without 
further gualification ( bi-la kayfiyya), others like Ibn Kullab believed one could 
demonstrate the validity of such a position through reasoning, which in his case meant 
applying the tools and language of Basran kalam. 

Thus, Ibn Kullab's theology shared certain basic presuppositions and ontological features 
with other contemporary Basran theologians such as Abu 1-Hudhayl. But while the latter 
interpreted Qur’anic descriptions of God 'seeing' or 'knowing' as particular, momentary 
'acts', Ibn Kullab saw such descriptions as representing eternal aspects of the divine, 
determinant entities (ma’anl) which subsided through the divine essence (van Ess 1997: 
186-7). Like other Basran theologians, he formulated his position through an 
occasionalist ontological structure, the idea of the 'givenness' of language ( wad’ al-lugha) 
and assuming a certain correspondence between language and reality, and between the 
divine and the phenomenal world (Frank 1978: 9-14). One arrived at an understanding of 
the divine attributes through the use of reason and the analysis of Qur’anic Arabic. Each 
object in existence could be described as a 'thing' (shay’), including God and His 
attributes. Just as one could speak linguistically (p- 218 ) of objects and gualities 
predicated of them, each thing in existence is, ontologically speaking, either a guality 
(sifa ) or object of gualification (mawsuf). Just as the phenomenal world consists of 
substances ( jawahir ) gualified by accidents (a’rad) subsisting through ( qa’im bi-) them, 
the Creator is also gualified by 'attributes' ( sifat ) subsiding through the divine essence 
( 1 dhat ). In the same way that the accidents of a substance are intrinsic to a created 
substance yet not entirely identical to it, God's attributes are also neither identical nor 
other than the divine essence. Likewise, in the same way the accidents of a created 
substance cannot not subsist through one another, divine attributes are eternal not due 
to an additional attribute of 'eternity', but due to the inherent eternity of the divine 
essence itself. 

Beyond the broad schema of the Kullabite formula, it is hard to reconstruct, based on the 
scant evidence, many details of Ibn Kullab's theology. He allowed for certain things to be 
said about God based on independent reasoning (even if they were not expressed 
explicitly in scripture) by distinguishing between attribute (sifa) and description ( wasf ). 
Unlike the former, the latter is merely a report (khabar) which does not reflect the 
existence of a determinant entity (Gimaret 1989: 236). Thus, although there is no clear 
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scriptural basis qualifying God with 'existence' ( wujud ) or 'thingness' ( shay’iyya ), we 
know from reason that God is an existing thing, not due to an attribute of existence, but 
the divine essence itself (Gimaret 1989: 239). However, it is not always clear what does 
or does not have a basis in revelation. One could argue, based on Qur’an 42: 11, that 
there is some basis for affirming an attribute of 'thingness' in relation to God. It is 
understandable that although he accepted that God was 'ancient' or 'pre-eternal' ( qadim) 
he was hesitant to affirm 'pre-eternity' ( qidam ) as a real attribute, but it is less clear why 
he had difficulty accepting the reality of attributes such as persistence ( baqa ', which, 
arguably, could be justified based on Qur’an 55: 27) or divinity ( ilahiyya , the word ilah 
occurs more than fifty times in the Qur’an). 

On most issues, he was inclined to side with the claims of the ashab al-hadlth 
traditionalists, affirming all the scriptural anthropomorphic descriptions of God without 
resorting to metaphorical interpretation, the reality of the vision of God given to believers 
in the Hereafter, and the scriptural description of God's seating ( istiwa ') upon the Throne 
as a divine attribute (van Ess 1997: 191-3; Gimaret 1989: 253-4). Nonetheless, his 
interpretation of the doctrine of divine speech would have raised alarm bells among many 
traditionalists. On this issue, Ibn Kullab's solution appears to have been aimed at a 
compromise which would allow people to hold to the doctrine of the uncreated Qur’an 
without coming under the scrutiny of the mihna (van Ess 1997: 183). According to him, 
one should distinguish between the essential aspect ( ma‘na ) of divine speech and its 
manifest expression (' ibara ) in the phenomenal world. Unlike human speech, divine 
speech in essence was composed neither of sound nor letters, nor did it contain 
particular modalities associated with speech such as command, prohibition, or statement. 
Man 'acquires' this expression, and thus one must distinguish between the recitation 
(qira’a ) and the transcendent object of recitation ( maqru '), in the same way one 
distinguishes between the remembrance ( dhikr ) and the object of that remembrance 
( madhkur ). By distinguishing between ma‘nd and expression, Ibn Kullab, like his 
contemporary (p- 219 ) Husayn b. ‘All al-Karablsi (d. 245/859-60), who argued that the 
'utterance' ( lafz ) of the Qur’an was created, wanted to avoid making the statement that 
'the Qur’an was created' while absolving himself of the charge of attributing divinity to 
the human recitation of it. Furthermore, he tried to avoid using the word 'Qur’an' as 
much as possible in his discourse, preferring instead to speak of 'God's speech'. Ibn 
Kullab was willing to make one singular exception in the case of the prophet Moses, who 
the Qur’an describes as hearing God's speech directly (van Ess 1997: 184-7). 

Another interesting departure from the common traditionalist position was his definition 
of faith, which excluded works. His theory of human action was, for the most part, 
influenced by the Basran theologian al-Najjar, who stated that the power to act, created 
by God, came at the very moment of the action and was 'acquired' by Man. Man as a 
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whole, and the body as a whole bears responsibility for actions, even though they are only 
committed by particular limbs. Ultimately, however, these choices were rooted in the 
twin poles of divine favour or disfavour (al-tawflq wa-l-khidhldn), and the predestination 
of a person's final destination as an inhabitant of Paradise or the Hellfire (van Ess 1997: 
181-2, 193-4). 


II al-Muhasibi 

Like his contemporary Ibn Kullab, Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Harith b. Asad (d. 243/857) was also 
Basran in origin. He became known as 'al-Muhasibi' due to the concept of muhasaba 
(meditation on one's actions and inner motivations, literally, 'taking one's self to 
account'), freguently discussed in the many works on piety he authored. These writings, 
as well as his association with leading figures of the early Sufi tradition in Baghdad, are 
the reason he is considered one of the major precursors of Sufism. The available 
biographical details about his life are also few and mainly hagiographic. If anecdotes 
regarding his open hostility to his own father (who was either a ShLite or Qadarite) can 
be believed, he became attracted to the traditionalists at some point in his life, rejecting 
an earlier upbringing in a different theological tradition, although, like Ibn Kullab, he 
does not seem to have completely abandoned his interest in kalam. While he managed to 
avoid being persecuted during the mihna, he did not entirely succeed in ridding himself 
of suspicion from conservative traditionalists such as Ibn Hanbal and his followers, who 
found al-Muhasibl's teachings and writings in both the fields of theology and piety too 
'innovatory' for their liking. Ibn Hanbal is said to have led a severe boycott of al-Muhasibi 
that resulted in temporary exile from Baghdad and the attendance of only four people at 
the latter's funeral service (van Ess 1997: 199-200). Some reports claim that this 
eventually resulted in al-Muhasibi renouncing his earlier writings and wholeheartedly 
adopting Hanbalism, although, as in the case of similar reports about Abu 1-Hasan al- 
Ash'arl (d. 324/936), such last-minute conversion reports are guite common and cannot 
always be taken at face value. 

(p. 220 ) Al-Muhasibi is described by some of the historical sources as a disciple of Ibn 
Kullab, although it is not clear to what degree this was really the case (van Ess 1997: 
196). Like Ibn Kullab, he engaged in kalam theology while adhering for the most part to 
the creed of the ashab al-hadUh. However, he did not adopt the Kullabite formula on the 
guestion of divine attributes. Basing himself on a variant etymological explanation for the 
word 'name' (ism), he rejected the linchpin at the very heart of the Kullabite formula, the 
idea that the name was neither identical nor other to the named. For al-Muhasibi, names 
were identical to the named, and thus the divine attributes were identical to the divine 
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essence, while being distinct from one another (van Ess 1997: 200-1). In addition, he 
rejected Ibn Kullab's distinction between the transcendent divine attribute of speech and 
its external expression in the phenomenal world, and even went so far as to characterize 
divine speech as 'sound and letters'. It is unclear how exactly he conceived the sound and 
letters of divine speech, although a fourth/tenth-century Sufi work hints that this doctrine 
might have been related to some mystical teaching on divine cosmogony (although there 
is no evidence from his writings which are available to us). One could say that by 
rejecting Ibn Kullab's abstract notion of divine speech, al-Muhasibi was adopting a more 
uncompromisingly traditionalist position (van Ess 1997: 202). Ibn Kullab's idea that God's 
speech was not gualified by different modalities (such as command, prohibition, 
statement) until it was expressed in the phenomenal world was also refuted in al- 
Muhasibl's work on Qur’anic exegesis, Fahm al-Qur’an. The main aim of this book, 
written before the end of the mihna, was to defend the idea of Qur’anic abrogation 
against its exploitation by the Mu'tazilites and Jahmites, who used it to promote their 
doctrine of the created Qur’an. According to al-Muhasibi, abrogation repeals only the 
command, not the speech itself, and does not reflect a change in the mind of God, but 
that He had from eternity intended this abrogation to occur at some point in time (van 
Ess 1997: 203-5). 

Compared with Ibn Kullab's theology, al-Muhasibi's seems to have been closer to the 
traditionalist creed of Ibn Hanbal and his followers. Like the Hanbalites, and in contrast 
with Ibn Kullab, he considered works part of the definition of faith, alongside affirmation 
of the heart and verbal testimony (van Ess 1961: 577). However, at the same time his 
theological methodology differed from the Hanbalites in its comprehensive attempt to 
articulate the combined role of reason and revelation (Picken 2008). He was one of the 
first theologians to fully outline a definition of reason Caql), and his Risala fi Ma’iyyat al- 
‘aql is one of the earliest known works on this subject. Van Ess argues that while for the 
Mu'tazila the role of reason was self-evident, it was more crucial for theologians inclined 
to traditionalism like al-Muhasibi to demonstrate exactly how reason corresponded with 
revelation (van Ess 1997: 207). An earlier treatise on reason is also ascribed to the 
traditionist Dawud al-Muhabbar (d. 205/821) and Ibn Kullab is said to have authored a 
work on this very subject in relation to the idea of divine transcendence. For al-Muhasibi, 
reason is innate natural faculty ( ghariza ) placed by God in humans, distinguishing us 
from angels and animals. It provides us with the ability to distinguish benefit from harm, 
and thereby makes us bear responsibility for our actions. However, once reason was 
defined as 'common sense', the problem lay (p- 221 ) in explaining why not everyone who 
possessed reason accepted the truth of the prophetic message. Al-Muhasibi derived his 
explanation from his pietist sensibilities (in a manner that anticipates later Sufi thought), 
arguing that a person driven by his baser self (na/s) only applied reason to see what was 
beneficial in this world, and was blinded to what was beneficial in the Hereafter. 
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Conversely, once a person overcomes the lower urges of the body or temptations of the 
devil, reason attains, through the light of revelation, 'intellection of God' (‘aql ‘an Allah) 
(van Ess 1997: 205-6; de Crussol 2002: 47-78). Therefore, for al-Muhasibi, common 
human reason plays a basic central role, but ultimately one subordinate to revelation, 
through which it attains its full potential as illuminated intellect. While he was willing to 
acknowledge that reason was sufficient for practical utility and establishing the existence 
of a Creator, the general aim of his definition was to refute Mu'tazilite and Jahmite 
teachings, which for him left little value to the role of revelation in the realm of ethics 
and theology (de Crussol 2002: 369-71). 


Ill al-Qalanisi 

There is even less biographical information on Abu l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Qalanisi 
than that available for Ibn Kullab and al-Muhasibi. He lived sometime in the second half 
of the third/ninth century, in the generation preceding al-Ash'ari's. This would have 
meant that there is a possibility that he encountered members of Ibn Kullab's circle, 
although this is not necessarily the case, even if the two shared certain theological 
positions (Gimaret 1989: 233-4). We only have an indication, based on his given toponym 
( nisba ) 'al-Razi' that he was originally from the Iranian city of Rayy (modern-day Tehran). 
There is some evidence that his teachings were adopted by four leading members of the 
traditionalist Ibn Khuzayma circle in another Iranian city, Nishapur. Upon discovering 
this fact, Ibn Khuzayma severely rebuked the four, and led a boycott aimed at forcing 
them to recant their views (Gimaret 1989: 232). 

Al-Qalanisi's relationship with the Ash'arite tradition is an interesting one. The main 
source we have on his theological positions is the doxographical work Usui al-dm by the 
fifth/eleventh-century Ash'arite ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi. Al-Baghdadi lists al-Qalanisi 
together with Ibn Kullab and al-Muhasibi as being among the ancient ( mutaqaddimun ) 
forerunners of Sunni kalam (Gimaret 1989: 233) and, interestingly, at times even favours 
al-Qalanisi's positions over those attributed to al-Ash'arl himself. Nonetheless, he differed 
with al-Ash'ari and the Ash'arites on many substantial issues, and in some ways his 
theology bears more similarities with the Hanafi-MaturidI theological school. 

In line with the traditionalist creed, al-Qalanisi affirmed all scriptural descriptions of God 
possessing a face, hand, or His seating upon the Throne as real attributes, like divine 
knowledge or divine power. He also affirmed the vision of God by believers in the 
Hereafter, arguing that they would do so through the gift of enhanced sight, as the only 
thing preventing people from seeing Him in this world is the intrinsic weakness (p- 222 > 
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of their sight (Gimaret 1989: 251-3). One interesting aspect of al-Qalanisi's theology is 
his definition of divine unity, which he apparently shared with the Mu'tazilite ‘Abbad b. 
Sulayman. God is 'the One' ( al-wahid ) not in the sense of being the first unit in a series of 
numbers (which would make Him part of a plurality), but as the unifying factor upon 
which all things depend for their existence. Generally, he adopted the Kullabite formula 
on the guestion of divine attributes, describing them as neither identical nor other than 
the divine essence (Gimaret 1989: 248-9). Like Ibn Kullab, he argued that divine 
attributes are eternal ( azaliyya ) but not due to additional attributes of 
'primordiality' ( qadim ) or 'persistence' ( baqa '), as attributes cannot subsist in one 
another (Gimaret 1989: 239). Similarly, he described the attribute of divine speech as 
free from any modalities such as command, prohibition, or statement (Gimaret 1989: 

251). Less clear is how al-Qalanisi understood human speech, and whether he followed 
Ibn Kullab in distinguishing between the abstract 'meaning' of speech and its physical 
expression (Gimaret 1989: 245-6). Like Ibn Kullab, and in contrast to al-Ash'arl, al- 
QalanisI held that a composite whole can be gualified by gualities subsisting only in its 
parts (Gimaret 1989: 247-8). Likewise, he denied the possibility that accidents can be 
seen or sensed in any way (for al-Ash'arl, all things that exist can be seen or heard). God, 
according to both Ibn Kullab and al-Qalanisi, does not see His own attributes. However, 
al-Qalanisi makes an exception to this rule in the case of speech and sound (Gimaret 
1989: 244-5). One clearly substantial departure al-Qalanisi makes from the position of 
Ibn Kullab, and also al-Muhasibi (who argues strongly against this idea in his Fahm al- 
Qur’ an), is his division of the divine attributes into eternal attributes of essence and time- 
specific attributes of act. According to the Ash'arite al-Baghdadl, al-Qalanisi saw gualities 
such as God's wisdom and God's love as attributes of act (Gimaret 1989: 251). 

Compared with what is known about the teachings of Ibn Kullab and al-Muhasibi, there is 
more information on the structural details of al-Qalanisi's occasionalist ontology. Bodies, 
by his definition, must be characterized by the dimensions of height, length, and width, 
and, hence, consist of at least three atoms. Against the Jubba’ite Mu'tazila and al-Ash'arl, 
he held the position that a thing is light or heavy due to entitative determinants (ma'na) 
of lightness or heaviness, not due to the decrease or increase in the guantity of atoms 
(Gimaret 1989: 243-4). Similarly, he argued that a thing ceased to exist due to a guality 
of 'annihilation' ( fana ’), and not because, as al-Ash'ari claimed, the duration of its 
existence set by God had ended. Likewise, a thing which has ceased to exist comes back 
into existence due to a gualifying entity of 'returning' ( Vada ). Against al-Ash'arl, who saw 
rest and motion as distinct gualifying entities, al-Qalanisi viewed them as the recurrence, 
in two successive basic moments of time, of the same determinant entity of 'being' ( kawn ) 
in either the same location or two different locations (Gimaret 1989: 240-1). 

Al-Qalanisi was also concerned with formulating a description which explained how 
substances and accidents behave at the basic level without the intermediary of a cause 
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(which would require another cause, ad infinitum) and without breaking the rule that 
attributes cannot subsist through one another, but only through a substance or essence. 
Together with two types of quality already present in Ibn Kullab's ontology, (p- 223 ) viz. 
(a) qualities caused by a determinant entity, and (b) qualities arising from the thing itself 
( li-nafsihi ), he suggested the existence of a third category of quality present in created 
things, building on Ibn Kullab's distinction between attribute ( sifa ) and description 
(was/). Like category (b), qualities of the third category arose intrinsically out of the thing 
itself and not due to a determinant entity, but since the former could, properly speaking, 
only be applicable to the divine, it seems al-Qalanisi felt the need to explain how qualities 
such as colour or 'being originated' ( muhdath ) could be predicated of a created thing. 
Such qualities existed, according to him, quite simply because those things were made in 
such a way, 'by virtue of being set by one who set them with such a description' ( li-ajl 
jd'ilin ja'alahu ‘ala dhalika l-wasf) (Gimaret 1989: 238-9). Based on this, he went against 
the position of most theologians of his time by stating that two substances could be said 
to be the same due to their both being made 'originated' ( muhdathan ) even though they 
had completely different accidents (Gimaret 1989: 241-2). 

On questions of human action and responsibility, al-Qalanisi held positions which were 
largely in line with other 'ancient' Sunni mutakallimun such as Ibn Kullab, applying the 
Najjarite formula (Gimaret 1989: 257-8). Those who believe out of conformism ( taqlid ) 
are still considered believers. God's mercy extends to believing grave sinners, as well as 
the children of disbelievers, who will go straight to Paradise (Gimaret 1989: 254-5). In 
some respects, his position comes closer to those of al-Muhasibi and the ashab al-hadith 
in general, such as his definition of faith, which includes works. Like al-Muhasibi, he 
adopts a midway point between the Mu'tazila and the Ash'arites, by holding the view that 
ethical knowledge of right and wrong ( al-tahsin wa-l-taqbih ) is attainable through reason, 
and not exclusively through revelation. This position seems to be echoed in the 
Maturldite tradition, although, as Gimaret argues, there is little evidence that they were 
necessarily influenced by al-Qalanisi. He seems slightly more assertive compared to al- 
Muhasibl in arguing for the significance of reason. According to him, reason provides us 
with the necessary knowledge that God will send prophets with guidance for humanity, 
and also can allow us to understand the motives and wisdom behind divine actions 
(Gimaret 1989: 257). 


IV Conclusion 

Prior to the rise of Ash'arism, which inherited many of the trajectories set into motion by 
Iraqi scholars such as Ibn Kullab, scholars associated with the semi-rationalist tendency 
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could have often, in the context of theology, been described as 'Kullabites', even if no 
such Kullabite school existed in any distinct, organized sense. Al-Qalanisi does not seem 
to have had such a widespread influence, although it is clear that his teachings were still 
being taken seriously by Ash'arites in the fourth/tenth century. Al-Muhasibi, on the other 
hand, does not seem to have had a significant enough impact in the realm of theology to 
have given rise to a theological tradition named after him (or at least one that was 
recognized). However, his continued significance in the Sufi tradition has more (p- 224 ) 
than outlived the historical memory of Ibn Kullab and al-Qalanisi. While it is hard to 
establish in detail how exactly the three influenced the rise of Sunni kalam 
theology, it is clear that they played a significant role alongside other semi-rationalist 
scholars in creating the right conditions for it to develop and establishing foundations 
that al-Ash'ari and his successors could build upon. Among these was the formulation of 
an elaborate ontological framework that supported the idea of the eternity of the divine 
attributes, an elaboration of the mechanics behind divine predestination of human action, 
and a definition of human reason that did not clash with the traditionalist approach to 
revelation. The passing of time and the build-up of newer, different layers in the kalam 
of later periods have obscured these contributions to some degree, although they have 
not gone completely unrecognized, by admirers and detractors alike. However, interest in 
their significance for the later development of Sunni kalam tends to overlook their 
significance for their own time, and the uphill battle they faced in their attempts to bring 
together the concerns of the traditionalists and kalam theologians. Ibn Kullab and his 
colleagues were not merely precursors laying the path for the rise of al-Ash'ari and his 
followers, but also theologians in their own right, addressing the theological guestions 
and challenges of their era. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter discusses the history of Ash'arism in the fourth to fifth/tenth to eleventh 
centuries. Ash'arism was, besides Maturidism, the most important school of Sunni kalam. 
After the decline of Mu'tazilism, it became the predominant theological school, primarily 
among the adherents of the Shafi'ite and the Malikite school of law. There is a wide 
scholarly consensus that Ash'arism entered a new phase in the sixth/twelfth century, 
marked by an increasing influence of Avicennan philosophy, a transition generally 
associated with the prominent thinker Abu Hamid al-Ghazali. This chapter focuses on 
theologians that preceded this methodological shift. It first charts the rise of Ash'arism, 
highlighting the contributions of three key figures to the elaboration and broader 
dissemination of the school's teachings: Abu Bakr Ibn Furak, Abu Ishaq al-Isfara’Ini, and 
Abu Bakr al-Baqillanl. It concludes with an assessment of Ash'arism under the patronage 
of Nizam al-Mulk. 
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ash'arism was, besides Maturidism, the most important school of Sunni kalam. After the 
decline of Mu'tazilism, it became the predominant theological school, primarily among 
the adherents of the Shafi'ite and the Malikite school of law. The influence of Ash'arite 
teaching can still be felt in modern thought. This chapter intends to give an outline of 
approximately the first two centuries of the school's history. There is a wide scholarly 
consensus that during the next, that is the sixth/twelfth century, Ash'arism entered a new 
phase that was marked by an increasing influence of Avicennan philosophy. The 
transition to this new phase is generally associated with the prominent thinker Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111). This periodization of the development of Ash'arism has 
also a long tradition in Muslim historiography: it was the famous North African scholar 
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Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406) who referred to the pre- and post-Ghazalian theologians as 
'the earlier ones' ( al-mutaqaddimun ) and 'the later ones' ( al-muta’akhkhirun ). It is 
roughly with Ibn Khaldun's 'earlier' representatives of Ash'arism that we are concerned 
in this chapter. A number of modern scholars have referred to this period as that of 
'classical Ash'arism' (e.g. Frank 1989a; Frank 1992: 18; Frank 2000; Frank 2004; 
Shihadeh 2012). Yet the representatives of this period did not propagate a homogeneous 
set of doctrines: a number of case studies have shown that Ash'arite teachings were 
subject to constant developments and revisions, and that the introduction of philosophical 
ideas, a shift generally identified with al-Ghazali, even started with earlier theologians. 


(p. 226) I The Rise of Ash^rism 

If we can trust historical reports, the history of Ash'arism began with a memorable 
symbolic act. Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935-6), a Mu'tazilite theologian with high 
renown, is said to have publicly broken with the doctrines of his school on a Friday in the 
Great Mosgue of Basra. It is hardly possible to authenticate the vivid reports about al- 
Ash'art's 'conversion' and to answer the guestion whether they reliably reflect the 
historical details. The little we know about the biography of the founder of Ash'arism 
widely relies on accounts with a strong hagiographical flavour. 1 

Al-Ash‘ari was born c.260/874 in Basra. The city was one of the oldest centres of kalam 
and, more particularly, of Mu'tazilite teaching. Mu'tazilism was the dominant doctrine 
during al-Ash‘arTs lifetime. He became a talented student of one of the leading 
Mu'tazilite theologians of that era, Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (d. 303/915). With Abu ‘All as his 
master, al-Ash'arl experienced a crucial phase in the evolution of the discipline of kalam. 
Down to the third/ninth century, Mu'tazilite teaching was merely an intellectual 
endeavour of individual thinkers. With Abu ‘All and his counterpart Abu 1-Qasim al-Ka'bl 
al-Balkhl (d. 319/931), however, two representatives of a new generation of theologians 
formulated systematic doctrinal frameworks and thereby laid the foundation for the 
emergence of the Basran and the Baghdadi schools of the Mu'tazila. Al-Ash‘ari was 
conseguently still highly familiar with the earlier phase of kalam and its theological 
discussions. His doxography on the 'Doctrines of the Muslims' ( Maqalat al-islamiyym) is 
therefore the most comprehensive and reliable source on this era that has come down to 
us (al-Ash‘arI, Maqalat). 

When al-Ash‘ari broke with Mu'tazilite teaching, he was about 40 years old. Despite the 
expectable hostilities from his former fellows, he went on living in Basra, before he 
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eventually settled in Baghdad, where he remained for the rest of his life (Allard 1965: 25- 
47; Gimaret 1997b; van Ess 2011: i. 454-501). 

After his rupture with Mu'tazilism, al-Ash'ari adopted the major tenets of the opposing 
doctrinal camp, the Sunni Traditionalists. However, despite many doctrinal overlaps, they 
divided over a very central issue. Essentially, they irreconcilably disagreed over the 
guestion of whether human reason is a means of knowing theological truths: whereas the 
Traditionalists completely rejected rational speculation, al-Ash'ari distinguished between 
two major fields of knowledge and claimed that each of them reguires its own 
epistemological method. 

On the one hand, he approved of the Traditionalists' rejection of the Mu'tazilites' ethical 
objectivism. In other words, he agreed that man has no intellectual capacity to (p- 227 ) 
distinguish between good and evil. As a proponent of ethical subjectivism, he posited that 
the morally good is whatever God commands and that the evil is whatever He forbids. 

The upshot of this theory was that since morality is not based on rationalized principles, 
man depends on divine instruction by way of revelation in order to know God's 
obligations and prohibitions and to act in a morally good way (Frank 1983a: 207-10; 
Gimaret 1990: 444-5). 

Beyond the guestion of knowing man's obligations, however, al-Ash'arl approved of 
dialectical reasoning on theological guestions: he affirmed that knowledge of God can 
only be gained by rational reflection. In this respect, he agreed with Mu'tazilite teaching. 
This legitimation of the methodology of kalam was in fundamental contradiction to the 
principles of the Sunni Traditionalists. Al-Ash‘arl even posited that individual reflection 
about God is man's first religious obligation. However, it is crucially important to 
understand how al-Ash‘arI defended this theory: he argued that man's duty to reflect 
about God is made known by revelation, just as is the case with all divine commandments. 
In this sense, al-Ash'ari still maintained the primacy of revelation over rational reflection 
(Frank 1989a: 44-6; Gimaret 1990: 211-18; Rudolph 1992: 73-8). 2 

Despite al-Ash‘ari's agreement with the Sunni Traditionalists on many doctrines, they 
conseguently strongly disapproved of his method. Now since the Mu'tazilites severely 
criticized his theological positions, al-Ash'ari came under attack from two diametrically 
opposed sides. This is aptly illustrated by al-Ash‘ari's understanding of God's attributes: 
on the one hand, he strove to interpret the Qur’an as literally and faithfully as possible. 
This also had significant implications for his interpretation of predications made about 
God: if the revelation speaks of God's knowledge, power, etc., al-Ash'ari infers that God 
really has knowledge, power etc. Accordingly, he conceives of these attributes as co¬ 
eternal entities that subsist in God. 
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This was in line with the position of the Traditionalists, but raised much objection 
amongst the Mu'tazilites. They criticized that his teaching was tantamount to claiming 
the existence of eternal beings apart from God; in their eyes, this undermined the very 
(p. 228 ) principle of monotheism. As a mutakallim, al-Ash'arl did not, however, refrain 
from providing a rational explanation to resolve such logical problems. After all, he was 
convinced that God's revelation can be explained by human reason. In other words, he 
rejected the Traditionalists' so-called bi-la kayf- approach, that is their dismissal of any 
attempt to rationalize why their doctrinal claims should be true. Al-Ash‘ari's solution to 
the Mu'tazilites' objection was to claim that God's eternal attributes are neither identical 
to, nor other than Him (Gimaret 1990: 276-81). In order to prove that God actually has 
eternal entitative attributes, he went on arguing that predications like 'x knows' or 'x is 
powerful' always refer to the same reality or truth ( haqiqa ): if human beings described as 
knowing or powerful merit such descriptions by virtue of an entity ( ma‘na ) of knowledge 
or power, the same must be true for God (Frank 1982a: 270). 

Another well-known example of al-Ash‘art's controversial approach was his theory of 
human acts. Again, his reflections departed from a supposition he shared with the 
Traditionalists: both claimed that God's omnipotence cannot be restricted in any way, and 
so whatever happens in the world depends on Him. Conseguently, human actions—which 
belong to these worldly events—must be created and controlled by God (Gimaret 1990: 
378-9; Perler and Rudolph 2000: 51-6). For the Mu'tazilites, this line of reasoning makes 
nonsense of the fundamental idea that man is individually responsible for his acts. Yet al- 
Ash'arl countered this objection by developing an alternative conception of human self- 
determination that does not depend on the veracity of freedom of action. 

A central element of al-Ash‘art's solution to the problem consisted in his distinction 
between two types of human acts. We have a clear awareness, he says, of the fact that we 
cannot refrain from performing such motions as trembling: conseguently, we all know 
that specific acts occur necessarily ( idtiraran ). He then goes on to argue that we 
intuitively distinguish other motions, like, for example, our walking. Since necessary acts 
imply our weakness (‘ ajz ), all other acts must involve our 'power' (quwwa or qudra). Al- 
Ash'arl labelled these non-necessary acts with the term 'acguisition' ( kasb/iktisab ), a 
notion that had already been used by some earlier theologians. According to al-Ash'arl, it 
is precisely for these 'acguired' acts that we are accountable, even if we have no power to 
act otherwise than we do. It would seem that al-Ash‘ar! justified man's moral 
responsibility in the absence of freedom by the claim that we act according to our willing 
and wanting whenever we perform an 'acguired' act (Gimaret 1980: 80-1; Gimaret 1990: 
131, 387-96; Thiele in press). 
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Only a handful of al-Ash‘ari's writings have survived while most of the more than 100 
titles he wrote are missing (Gimaret 1985a). 3 Therefore, modern research on al-Ash‘ari's 
theology largely depends on second-hand information from later sources, the most 
important being Abu Bakr Ibn Furak's (d. 406/1015) Mujarrad maqalat al-Ash‘ari (p- 229 ) 
('Excerpts (?) from al-Ash'ari's doctrines') (Gimaret 1985b). Conseguently, some caution 
is reguired when interpreting al-Ash'ari's original thought and a number of guestions 
cannot be satisfactorily answered. 


II Dissemination and Consolidation 

According to present knowledge, the generation after the school's eponym did not bring 
forth any prominent scholar who significantly advanced the school's teachings. Yet its 
transmission eastwards began as early as with a number of al-Ash'ari's own students: 
since many of them hailed from NIsabur, the economic and intellectual centre of 
Khurasan, they returned back home after their teacher's death and laid the foundation 
for the city's Ash'arite community (Allard 1965: 314). 

During the following generation, however, three towering theologians of the later fourth/ 
tenth century made outstanding contributions to the elaboration and broader 
dissemination of the school's teachings: their names were Abu Bakr Ibn Furak, Abu Ishag 
al-Isfara’Inl (d. 411/1020), and Abu Bakr al-Bagillanl (d. 403/1013). All three theologians 
studied kalam with al-Ash'ari's former student Abu 1-Hasan al-Bahill (d. c.370/980) and 
became instrumental in the scholastic consolidation of Ash'arite thought. Since each one 
of them developed his own approach, partly under the influence of regional traditions, 
their teachings laid the foundations for an increasing diversity within Ash'arism. 

At the beginning of his scholarly career Ibn Furak lived in Irag and studied in Baghdad. 
Then, after having spent some time in Rayy, the Samanid governor Nasir al-Dawla (d. 
357-8/968-9) established a madrasa for Ibn Furak in NIsabur. We know a number of 
works he wrote in the field of theology, and some of them have even survived to the 
present day: Ibn Furak composed a commentary upon al-Ash'ari's al-Luma‘ (lost), a 
collection of definitions of technical terms in kalam and legal methodology, entitled al- 
Hudud fi l-usul (Abdel-Haleem 1991; Ibn Furak, Hudud), the above-mentioned account of 
al-Ash'ari's doctrines (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad), and some additional works that are still in 
manuscript form. Yet, Ibn Furak is particularly known for a book entitled Kitab (Ta’wll) 
Mushkil al-hadlth (Ibn Furak, Mushkil). In this text, Ibn Furak discusses anthropomorphic 
expressions found in prophetic traditions and attempts to interpret these texts 
allegorically. It would seem that Ibn Furak wrote this work in the context of his polemical 
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encounters with the Karramiyya, a sect with some influence in NIsabur. They considered 
God as a substrate ( mahall ) of accidents and therefore claimed that He is a 
'substance' (jawhar ) or body (jism ). As a result, they were widely blamed as 
anthropomorphists (see Chapter 15). Hence, Ibn Furak's Mushkil al-hadith may be read in 
the light of this specific conflict (Allard 1965: 326-9). The treatise opens with some 
chapters that are related to the more narrow topics of kalam, including God's oneness 
and singularity, or the meaning of His names and attributes (Allard 1965: 314-15; 
Montgomery Watt 1978; Brown 2007: 190-1). 

(p. 230) ibn Furak's contemporary Abu Ishag al-Isfara’Inl hailed from Isfara’In. He spent 
many years studying in Baghdad, before he returned to his home city, where he taught 
for some time. Like Ibn Furak, he eventually received an invitation from scholars of 
NIsabur to teach at a mad rasa specifically built for him. Reportedly, al-Isfara’Inl's 
teachings were sometimes fairly close to Mu'tazilite positions: in this context, secondary 
sources refer to such topics as his theory of knowledge, prophethood, the nature of the 
Qur’an or human acts. Yet our sources about his theology are very limited: apart from a 
short creed (' aqida ) al-Isfara’Inl's legal and theological writings are no longer extant 
(Frank 1989b). However, his teachings are often guoted in the later Ash'arite literature— 
a number of his works are even known by title, including al-JamV fi usul al-din wa-l-radd 
‘ala l-mulhidin ('A compendium of the principles of religion and a refutation of the 
atheists'), Kitab al-Asma’ wa-l-sifat ('Book of the (divine) names and attributes'), and 
Mukhtasar fi 1-radd ‘ala ahl al-Vtizal wa-l-qadar ('Brief refutation of the Mu'tazila and the 
proponents of human free will'). These freguent guotations are an indication of al- 
Isfara’Inl's popularity and his lasting influence among later generations of theologians 
(Madelung 1978; Frank 1989b; Brown 2007: 189-90; Brodersen 2008). 

In later sources, al-Isfara’Inl's positions were often contrasted with those of al-Bagillanl. 
Usually, the latter is presented as rather inclined towards the traditionalism of the 
school's founding father. As an intellectual, al-Bagillanl must have been appreciated 
beyond the mere Sunni mainstream: he was even invited to join the court of the Buyids in 
Baghdad, who were Shl'ites. His patron, ‘Adud al-Dawla appointed him judge and even 
sent him on a diplomatic mission to the Byzantine court (Allard 1965: 290-5; Ibish 1965). 

Among the three theologians of his generation, al-Bagillanl's theological teaching is the 
best known. Comparatively much of his work has survived to the present date. These 
texts include a comprehensive manual of theological polemics, entitled Kitab al-Tamhid fi 
l-radd ‘ala l-mulhida al-mu‘attila wa-l-rafida wa-l-khawarij wa-l-mu‘tazilaf It bears witness 
to al-Bagillanl's attempt to systematically compile and coherently organize the teachings 
of his predecessors (Eichner 2009: 160-4). It has been convincingly argued that this book 
was in fact one of al-Bagillanl's early works, possibly written around 360/970 (Gimaret 
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1970: 76-7; Gimaret 1980: 94-5; Gimaret 2009: 259). A shorter theological treatise that 
focuses on disputed questions between Ash'arism and the Mu'tazila circulated under two 
titles, al-Risala al-Hurra and al-Insaffl ma yajibu ‘tiqaduhu wa-la yajuzu l-jahl bihi (al- 
Baqillanl, Insaf). Much more important and comprehensive in length is his main work in 
theology entitled Hidayat al-mustarshidm. Originally, the Hidaya must have been a 
monumental work, comprising at least sixteen volumes, but only four have as yet been 
( P . 23i) rediscovered. It is in this text that al-Baqillam expounded his original teachings 
and sometimes revised or further developed a number of al-Ash‘ari's positions, including 
some he had still defended in earlier works (Gimaret 2009; Schmidtke 2011). 

Since the beginnings of Ash'arite studies, modern scholars have highlighted al-Baqillam's 
central role in the consolidation of the school. This perception was significantly shaped by 
Ibn Khaldun's account of the history of Ash'arism in his Muqaddima. Although Ibn 
Khaldun's report includes some imprecisions, it is beyond any doubt that al-Baqillanl 
significantly contributed to the evolution of the school's teachings by broadening its 
conceptual framework and by further developing ideas of the school's founder. In the 
Hidaya, for example, al-Baqillani applies to God the term of the 'necessarily 
existent' ( wajib al-wujud). 5 The phrase is primarily known as a central notion in 
Avicenna's metaphysics—as the counterpart of mumkin al-wujud, which refers to the 
contingent world—but the term already appeared in the philosophical milieu of fourth/ 
tenth-century Baghdad, where al-Baqillam might possibly have become familiar with it. 

A famous example for how al-Baqillam further developed Ash'arite teaching by borrowing 
concepts from other, including rival, schools is his adaption of the Mu'tazilite theory of 
'state' (haZ). Al-Baqillam's opinion with regard to the notion of hal was not consistent. In 
his Kitab al-Tamhid, he still refutes the concept. Yet in his later magnum opus in theology, 
the Hidaya, he revised his earlier position. The reason behind this was that he apparently 
felt that the traditional Ash'arite teaching on attributes was, in some respect, incoherent. 

It would seem that al-Baqillanl was concerned with what he identified as a weakness in 
al-Ash‘ari's proof for God's entitative attributes, such as knowledge, power, etc. As 
mentioned before, al-Ash‘art's argument was based on the claim that such expressions as 
'he is knowing' always express the same meaning or truth ( haqiqa ): if man is knowing by 
virtue of an entity ( ma‘na ) of knowledge, the same must be true for God. Al-Baqillanl 
drew on this line of reasoning and went on arguing that there must be a correlation 
(l ta'alluq ) between that which is expressed by our predicating 'x is knowing' and the 
entity of knowledge. Against al-Ash‘ari, however, al-Baqillanl came to the conclusion that 
the predication 'being knowing' ( kawnuhu ‘aliman) cannot refer to the same as the noun 
'knowledge' (‘ ilm ). For if 'being knowing' referred to an entity of knowledge and not to a 
reality distinct from this entity, one would attempt to prove the existence of entitative 
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knowledge by itself. Al-Baqillani therefore concludes that such predications as 'being 
knowing' refer to a hal. According to his understanding, this hal is grounded in, and, at 
the same time, evidence for, the existence of an entity of knowledge. Al-Baqillanl 
consequently relied on the concept to prove the existence of entitative attributes in God 
that, like Him, are eternal. Furthermore, al-Baqillanl's adoption of the notion of hal had 
(p. 232) also implications for his metaphysical conception of the created world, since he 

also applied it to predications we make about created beings (see Chapter 22). 

Al-Baqillanl furthermore attempted to achieve greater coherency with regard to the 
Ash'arite teaching on human acts, the framework of which was laid down by al-Ash‘arI's 
theory of 'acquisition' ( kasb ). Al-Baqillanl revised some aspects of the theory by 
addressing, primarily in the Hidaya, a number of questions that seem to have been 
unresolved by the school's founder. However, he stuck to al-Ash'ari's central claim: man's 
moral accountability does not depend on freedom of action being true. Yet against al- 
Ash'arl, al-Baqillanl explicitly rejects the assumption that our acting intentionally, that is 
our 'acquiring' specific acts, depends in any way on our will being involved. For him, this 
claim is established by the fact that we sometimes fail to exercise our will—which is 
always the case with 'compelled acts'. As a logical corollary, he goes on to argue that our 
incapacity to do what we want reveals a lack of power. Consequently, the opposite must 
be true for all other acts: they occur by virtue of man's power. 

Beyond al-Ash‘ari's reasoning, al-Baqillanl asked, however, about the precise function of 
man's power in our performing 'acquired' acts. While al-Ash‘ari contented himself to 
affirm that 'acquired' acts are merely conjoined by an accident of power in the agent's 
body, al-Baqillanl formulated the theory that man's power really has an effect ( ta’thir ). He 
actually proposes different approaches to explain how our power affects our acting. His 
first explanation as to the effectiveness of human power is in line with his conception of 
the reality that underlies our predications about beings: as mentioned above, he believed 
that they reflect a hal —in the case of agents of 'acquired' acts the feature of 'being 
powerful' (kawnuhu qadiran). The hal is, according to al-Baqillanl, caused by the agent's 
power, and it is precisely this feature that distinguishes him from compelled agents, who 
have no power and are consequently not responsible for their doing. 

The mere distinction between powerful agents and others who are not did not, by itself, 
sufficiently explain why acts created by God should be considered as ours. Al-Baqillanl 
addressed this issue by claiming that it is by virtue of their power that agents are related 
( yata'allaqu ) to their 'acquired' acts. Drawing a parallel to the relation between sensual 
perception and objects perceived, he argued that acts do not have to be created by man 
himself in order to suppose a relation between his power and his acts. Finally, al-Baqillanl 
adds a further explanation as to how man's power affects his acting. In this approach, he 
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specifically addresses the question of man's individual accountability. He appears to be 
aware of the logical problem that man can hardly be held responsible for the existence of 
acts if he does not create them himself. Al-Baqillanl therefore proposes an alternative 
solution as to what is subject to moral assessment in our acting. He suggests that man 
determines an attribute of his 'acquired' acts by virtue of his power, and that it is to this 
very attribute that God's command, prohibition, reward, and punishment relate (Thiele in 
press). 

While al-Baqillanl was primarily active in Baghdad, the centre of the Abbasid caliphate, 
Ash'arite doctrines were simultaneously promoted in the eastern lands by his two 
towering contemporaries: with Ibn Furak and al-Isfara’Inl, Khurasan, and specifically 
( P . 233) the city of Nisabur, became an important centre of Ash'arite teaching. Yet al- 
Baqillanl significantly contributed to the transmission of Ash'arism towards the Islamic 
west, at least indirectly. In the Maghrib, the first local tradition of Ash'arite teaching 
arose in Kairouan, one of the earliest and most important intellectual hubs in the region. 
It would seem that one of the major reasons behind the wider approval of Ash'arism was 
al-Baqillanl's adherence to Malikism, the predominant school of law in the western 
Islamic lands. His writings were transmitted by his own students, including Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Azdl and Abu ‘Imran al-FasI, who settled in the North African city. Alongside al- 
BaqillanTs theological works, Ibn Furak's Mushkil al-hadith is known to have been 
transmitted to Kairouan by representatives of this generation (Idris 1953; Idris 1954; 
Zahrl 2011). 

While the dissemination of Ash'arite doctrines was very successful, none of the school's 
representatives of this generation achieved the same reputation as al-Baqillanl, Ibn 
Furak, or al-Isfara’Inl. However, two comprehensive theological compendia composed at 
that time have come down to us and provide some insight into Ash'arite teaching in this 
historical phase. The first work was written by Abu Ishaq al-Isfara’Inl's student ‘Abd al- 
Qahir al-Baghdadi (429/1037)—the later teacher of the famous mystic Abu 1-Qasim al- 
Qushayri (d. 465/1074)—who hailed from Nisabur: al-Baghdadi's Kitab Usui al-din (al- 
Baghdadl, Usui ) appears to be rather conservative in the sense that he primarily relies on 
such early authorities as al-Ash‘ari himself, or even the pre-Ash'arite Ibn Kullab (d. c. 
240/854) (Allard 1965: 316; Madelung 1987: 331). 

The author of the second work is Abu Ja'far al-Simnanl (d. 444/1052). He was al- 
Baqillanl's disciple and, incidentally, a Hanafite. This is quite unusual, since Hanafites 
rather tended to be critical of Ash'arism. Al-Simnanl completed his studies in Baghdad 
before he was appointed Qadi of Aleppo and later of Mosul. The above-mentioned 
theological summa from his pen is entitled al-Bayan ‘an usul al-iman wa-l-kashf ‘an 
tamwihat ahl al-tughyan (al-Simnanl, Baydn; see also Gimaret 1997a). It is the only work 
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by al-Simnanl that is known to have survived. The famous AndalusI Zahirl scholar Ibn 
Hazm (d. 456/1064) extensively quotes from another, apparently comprehensive, 
theological work, that he only calls 'al-Simnam's book' (Kitab al-Simnanl). The book is 
lost, but it would seem from Ibn Hazm's quotation that it was not identical with the Bayan 
(Schmidtke 2013: 384). Al-Simnam's theological teaching is regarded as being close to 
that of his teacher al-Baqillanl. 

A number of al-Simnam's students are known by name. The most prominent was Abu 1- 
Walld al-Baji (d. 474/1081), who hailed from al-Andalus. Al-Baji received his early 
education in the city of Cordoba. Most of his teachers in this city were trained in 
Kairouan and some of them even had a background in Ash'arite theology. At the age of 
about 21, al-Baji left his homeland to seek further instruction in the Islamic east. He 
spent several years in the Hijaz and Baghdad, studying with Ibn Furak's disciple Abu 
Bakr al-Muttawa'I and the prominent specialist in Shafi'ite legal methodology, Abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim b. ‘All al-ShirazI (d. 476/1083), who had also studied with al-Baqillanl. Al-Baji 
spent one year in Mosul attending al-SimnanI's study circle, where he was trained in 
Ash'arite theology, before he continued travelling to Aleppo. There he was appointed 
( P . 234 ) judge, an office he exercised for a period of one year, before he eventually 
returned to al-Andalus (Turki 1973: 59-70; Fierro 2004). 

Our extant sources do not allow us to draw a detailed picture of al-Bajl's theological 
teaching. Yet he must have played a central role in the dissemination of Ash'arism in 
Islamic Spain. Indeed, Ash'arite works already circulated before al-Baji, but he appears to 
have significantly increased the amount of available texts. In addition, he contributed to 
the establishment of kalam, which was by his time a rather insignificant discipline in al- 
Andalus (Forneas Besteiro 1977; Forneas Besteiro 1978; A'rab 1987: 192-3; Lagardere 
1994). 


Ill Ash ( arism under the Patronage of Nizam al- 
Mulk 


A younger contemporary of al-Baji was the famous theologian Abu 1-Ma‘alI al-Juwaym (d. 
478/1085). He was born 419/1028 in the region of NIsabur. His father had already played 
a role in Khurasanian Ash'arism. After his father's death, al-Juwaynl followed him as 
teacher in NIsabur. Yet with the Seljuq conquest of the city in 428/1037, the Ash'arites 
faced growing hostility: the vizier Tughril Beg (d. 455/1063) implemented an anti- 
Shafi'ite policy and denounced Ash'arite doctrines as an illegitimate innovation 
(Madelung 1971: 124-30). Together with other scholars inclined towards Ash'arism—like 
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the famous mystic Abu 1-Qasim al-Qushayri (Frank 1982b; Frank 1983b; Nguyen 2012)— 
al-Juwaynl fled from NIsabur to Baghdad. Later, in 450/1058, he travelled to the Hijaz 
and taught at Mecca and Medina—wherefore he earned his honorific title of 'the Imam of 
the two sacred cities' ( imam al-haramayn). The Seljugs' attitude towards Ash'arism 
radically changed with the vizier Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485/1092): he became a patron of 
Ash'arism and founded a series of colleges in Irag, the Arabian Peninsula, and Persia— 
specifically Khurasan—to promote their teachings. He also invited al-Juwaynl to return to 
NIsabur and to teach at a madrasa that was built specifically for him. Nizam al-Mulk also 
promoted other prominent Ash'arite scholars like, for example, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Furakl (d. 478/1085), a grandson of Ibn Furak, who taught at the 
Nizamiyya college in Baghdad and wrote an exposition of Ash'arite theology entitled al- 
Nizami fi usul al-din (Nguyen 2013). 

Among al-Juwaynl's theological writings, two works are of particular significance. He 
wrote a supercommentary on al-Ash'ari's Luma’, which is based on al-Bagillanl's lost 
commentary. This work, entitled al-Shamil fi usul al-din, has not survived in its entirety 
and its largest parts have not been rediscovered. 6 The second text, al-Irshad ila qawati’ 

( P . 235 ) al-adilla fi usul al-i’tiqad, is much shorter than the Shamil but complete (al- 
Juwaynl, Irshad). Allard (1965: 380) argued that the length of al-Juwaynl's works most 
likely decreased over the course of their relative chronology. The Shamil and the Irshad 
would then have been followed by Luma’ al-adilla fi qawa’id ahl al-summa (Allard 1968) 
and finally al-’Aqida al-Nizamiyya (al-Juwaynl, ‘Aqida). 

As was the case with al-Bagillanl, al-Juwaynl did not follow a consistent teaching 
throughout his life. His works and the accounts of later Ash'arite theologians bear 
witness to a number of revisions and changes in al-Juwaynl's doctrinal positions and 
argumentations. At some point in his career, for example, he followed al-Bagillanl in 
adopting the concept of ahwal and applied it to his ontological understanding of 
predications about God and created beings. His two longer works, the Irshad and the 
Shamil, contain sections with his approval of the notion of hal. In contrast, al-Juwaynl's 
Luma’ and his al-’Aqida al-Nizamiyya no longer appeal to the theory (Allard 1965: 389-91; 
Gimaret 1970: 77-9; Frank 2004: 770-7). 

Further contradictory positions were formulated by al-Juwaynl with regard to the 
function of man's 'power' {qudra) in the framework of the theory of human acts. Just like 
other school representatives before him, he struggled with the guestion of whether the 
power that accompanies man's acts has any effect or not. While in the Irshad al-Juwaynl 
completely rejects any such effectiveness, he develops in al-’Aqida al-Nizamiyya an 
original theory of human acts that departs from the assumption that man's power must be 
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effective. Al-Juwaynl's central argument is that otherwise God's imposing duties and 
obligations (that is the notion of taklif) were no longer a tenable idea. In order to resolve 
this theological dilemma, he affirmed that man's acting is caused by his power. He could 
conseguently argue that whatever we do is controlled by our very own selves. By this line 
of reasoning, he provided an explanation why we are rightly rewarded or punished for 
our acts. Nonetheless, al-Juwaynl did not give up the central Ash'arite idea that all 
happenings in the world originate in God: he maintained the claim of God being the all- 
encompassing Creator by reasoning that man's power is only an intermediate cause, 
which in turn is created by God (Gimaret 1980: 120-3). 

On the surface, al-Juwaynl's theory has some similarity with two non-Ash‘arite concepts; 
however, there is no clear evidence that his reasoning really depends on them. On the 
one hand, Mu'tazilite theologians posited a form of acting that produces an effect outside 
the agent by way of an intermediate cause. The guestion whether or not this pattern also 
applies to God was subject to inner-Mu'tazilite debate. On the other hand, al-Juwaynl's 
theory also recalls to some extent the notion of emanation supported by hellenizing 
philosophers—that is the idea of God being the first cause from which all other causal 
relations proceed. It was precisely this alleged influence for which al-Juwaynl was blamed 
by the later Ash'arite al-Shahrastanl (d. 548/1153) (Gimaret 1980: 127). Irrespective of 
whether or not al-Juwaynl was really inspired by the idea of emanation, (p- 236) we know 
that he was actually acguainted with, and even adopted, ideas developed by the falasifa— 
as in the case of his proof for God's existence. While several modern studies have 
suggested a direct Avicennan influence (Davidson 1987; Rudolph 1997), Madelung has 
recently found significant parallels with Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri's (d. 426/1044) 
argumentation (Madelung 2006). Abu 1-Husayn was a Mu'tazilite theologian from 
Baghdad, who had lived too early for there to be a possible influence of Avicenna's 
theories on his thought. He was, however, trained by Christian philosophers in Baghdad 
and therefore familiar with their teachings (see Chapter 9). 

Al-Juwaynl's starting point in revising the proof for God's existence concerned its central 
premiss: the traditional argument built on the assumption that the world is created. In 
order to prove this assumption, it was claimed that bodies, which make up the world, 
necessarily carry accidents that have a temporal existence. It was then reasoned that 
bodies must also have temporal existence. For long, however, theologians did not provide 
any rational proof against the possibility of an infinite series of created accidents: 
however, the upshot of this assumption would have been that an eternal body could be 
conjoined by an infinite number of accidents, an idea that would have completely 
undermined the argument for creation. This deficiency of the traditional proof was 
already identified by Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri. Al-Juwaynl took these reflections into 
consideration and therefore demonstrated that whatever is created has 'a first'; he 
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thereby neutralized the argument of an infinite series of accidents inhering in an eternal 
body (Davidson 1987: 144-6; Madelung 2006: 277). 

The second part of al-Juwaynl's revision concerned the more narrow part of the proof for 
God's existence. Traditionally, it was argued that the createdness of bodies reguires a 
creator ( muhdith ), who must be God. This conclusion was drawn by way of analogy with 
our worldly experience that any such works as manufacture, writing, etc. need a 
manufacturer, writer, etc. Yet al-Juwaynl considered in his proof the creation of the world 
as a whole: he claimed that the world, instead of being existent, could also be non¬ 
existent or come into existence at different times. This, he went on to argue, implies its 
being possibly existent, which, as he says, self-evidently implies that there must be an 
agent by virtue of whose arbitrary choice the world comes into existence at a given time 
instead of continuing in a state of non-existence or of coming into existence at some other 
time. The agent, he concludes, cannot be other than God. Al-Juwaynl denotes God's 
choosing by the verb 'to particularize' ( ikhtassa ), and, therefore, the proof is also known 
as the 'particularization argument'. The central assumption that underlies the argument 
is an idea formulated by Avicenna, namely that the existence of the world is contingent 
(mumkin al-wujud) and that God is necessarily existent ( wajib al-wujud). Referring to the 
world, al-Juwaynl in turn uses the formulations ja’iz al-wujud or wujud mumkin. Yet the 
core of al-Juwaynl's line of reasoning is already found in Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri's teaching, 
who uses, however, another (less Avicennan) terminology (Davidson 1987: 161-2; 

Rudolph 1997: 344-6; Madelung 2006: 275, 279). 

From al-Juwaym's time, we also possess a short kalam compendium written by his 
contemporary Abu Sa'd ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ma’mun al-Mutawalli (d. 478/1086). Al- 
Mutawalll was born in NIsabur in 426 or 427/1035 or 1036 and studied fiqh in Marw, 

(p. 237 ) Bukhara, and Marw al-Rudh. He eventually moved to Baghdad. On the death of 
the Shafi'ite master Abu Ishag al-ShlrazI, al-Mutawalli succeeded him as teacher at the 
city's Nizamiyya. His theological treatise was first edited under the title al-Mughni and 
only a little later under that of al-Ghunya. The work heavily depends on al-Juwaym's 
Irshad (al-Mutawalli, Mughni; Bernand 1984; Gimaret 1993). 

Al-Juwaynl is considered as the last important representative of Ash'arism before the 
methodological shift of Ash'arism during the sixth/twelfth century. Yet the teaching of 
some later theologians remained largely unaffected by these developments: these 
scholars include al-Kiya’ al-HarrasI (d. 504/1010-11), Abu 1-Qasim al-Ansari (d. 512/1118), 
and Diya’ al-DIn al-Makki (d. 559/1163-4) (Shihadeh 2012: 434). It was in particular the 
works of al-Juwaynl and al-Bagillanl that continued to be studied for several centuries. An 
important number of commentaries on such works as the Irshad and to a lesser extent the 
Tamhid provide clear evidence for the ongoing impact of these two thinkers. These works 
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include the Shark al-Irshad by al-Juwaynl's own student Abu 1-Qasim al-Ansari, a most 
valuable source for the study of Ash'arism (Gilliot 2009). Many other commentaries on al- 
Juwaynl's Irshad were composed by theologians from the Maghrib and al-Andalus, such 
as Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Muslim al-Mazari (d. 530/1136), ‘All b. Muhammad al- 
Fazari (d. 552/1157 or 557/1162), and Ibrahim b. Yusuf Ibn Mar’a (611/1214-15) 
(Shihadeh 2012: 476-7). 
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Notes: 

( x ) The most important historical accounts of Ash'arism and its theoloqians are Ibn 
‘Asakir's (d. 571/1176) Tabym kadhib al-muftan (Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabym ) and al-Subki's (d. 
771/1370) Tabaqat al-shafViyya al-kubra (al-Subkl, Tabaqat ); both authors lived in 
Damascus. The AndalusI Ahmad b. Yusuf al-Labli also compiled a collection of 
biblioqraphies of Ash'arite theoloqians (al-Labli, Fihrist). 

( 2 ) The question whether al-Ash‘ari remained after his 'conversion' a real mutakallim was 
subject to some discussion in modern scholarship. G. Makdisi (1962; 1963) arqued that 
the doctrinal traditionalism expressed in al-Ash‘ari's al-Ibana ‘an usul al-diyana is in no 
way consistent with the manifesto for the practice of kalam as found in al-Hathth ‘ala l- 
bahth (alternatively entitled Istihsan al-khawd fi ‘ilm al-kalam; see Frank 1988), which is 
equally attributed to al-Ash‘ari. He concluded that the imaqe of al-Ash‘ari as the founder 
of a new school of kalam is anachronistic and merely the product of the school's later 
narrative. Consequently, such works as Ibn ‘Asakir's Tabym al-muftan and al-Subki's 
Tabaqat al-shafViyya al-kubra —which both present al-Ash‘ari as a defender of 
traditionalist doctrines via rational arqumentation—should be read as attempts to 
advocate the practice of kalam and to seek leqitimization within the Sunni mainstream, 
primarily amonq the adherents of the Shafi'ite school of law. Makdisi therefore doubted 
the authenticity of al-Hathth and suqqested that the text cannot be earlier than al-Subkl. 
Aqainst Makdisi, R. M. Frank (1991) claimed that al-Hathth is authentic. He arques that 
the difference between al-Ibana and al-Hathth is one of form rather than of incoherent 
doctrinal positions. Consequently, the two texts are not in conflict with each other, nor 
with al-Ash‘arTs other texts—most importantly his Luma‘, an undisputedly authentic 
kalam work. Today, Frank's position represents the wide scholarly consensus. More 
recently, Zahrl (2013) arqued that it is in fact the Ibana that cannot be authentic. 

( 3 ) The most important survivinq kalam treatise composed by al-Ash‘ar! himself is his 
Kitab al-Luma’; a critical edition and Enqlish translation of this text is found in McCarthy 
(1953). 
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( 4 ) Al-Baqillanl's Tamhid was first published in 1947 (al-Baqillani, Tamhid 1 ); this edition is 
based on only one manuscript that happens to be incomplete. Later, R. J. McCarthy 
critically edited the text on the basis of additional manuscripts (al-Baqillani, Tamhid 2 ), 
but he omitted almost the whole section on the imamate. On the basis of these two 
editions, ‘I. D. A. Haydar published the complete work (al-Baqillani, Tamhid 3 ). 
Nonetheless, the earlier incomplete editions remain the standard references in modern 
scholarship. 

( 5 ) See Ms. St Petersburq, The Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences, C329, fos. 32b-33a, where al-Baqillani describes God's existence as 'His 
beinq eternal [and] necessarily existent, for ever and always' ( kawnuhu qadiman wajib al- 
wujud abadan wa-da’iman); and Ms. Tashkent, al-Biruni Institute of Oriental Studies, 
Academy of Sciences of the Republic of Uzbekistan, 3296, fo. 20b: 'the Eternal's 
existence is necessary under ah circumstances' ( al-qadim wajib wujudihi fi kull hal). 

( 6 ) The portions of al-Juwaynl's al-Shamil that have as yet been discovered have been 
published in three partial critical editions: the first was prepared in 1959 by H. Klopfer 
(Juwayni, Shamil 1 ) and incompletely reproduces the text contained in a manuscript that 
was eventually published in its entirety by ‘A. S. al-Nashshar in 1969 (Juwayni, Shamil 2 ). 
Additional portions were critically edited by R. M. Frank in 1981 (Juwayni, Shamil 3 ) on 
the basis of another manuscript from Tehran; this manuscript partly overlaps with the 
text in al-Nashshar's edition and so Frank decided to omit from his edition the parallel 
sections found in the two survivinq manuscripts. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter describes the rise and early development of the Ibadiyya movement and its 
theological teaching during the first centuries of Islam. It briefly mentions the initial role 
of Jabir b. Zayd and Muslim b. Abl Karima in this teaching and then discusses the 
theology of ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid al-Fazarl (second half of the second/eighth century) in 
detail on the basis of recently discovered treatises by him. In his argumentation against 
the teaching of the Mu'tazila he proves to have been a major contributor to the 
development of Islamic kalam theology concerning predestination and the attributes 
( sifat ) of God. The teaching of ‘Isa b. ‘Umayr al-Hamdani, founder of a rival Ibadi sect in 
the eastern Maghrib, is also described. 

Keywords: Ibadiyya, kalam theology, predestination, divine attributes, Jabir b. Zayd, Mu'tazila 


the Ibadiyya arose as the moderate wing of the Kharijite schismatic movement that had 
emerged during the first fitna, the internal Muslim conflict beginning with the uprising 
against the caliph ‘Uthman in the year 35/656 and ending with the slaying of ‘All b. Abl 
Talib by a Kharijite and the surrender of ‘All's son al-Hasan to the Umayyad Mu'awiya in 
41/661. The proto-Kharijites had participated in the violent overthrow of ‘Uthman and 
vigorously supported ‘All before his arbitration agreement with Mu'awiya after the battle 
of Siffin which they viewed as a violation of the Qur’anic commandment to fight rebels 
until their submission. After the surrender of al-Hasan to Mu'awiya, the Kharijites 
continued to oppose the Umayyad caliphate. They held that any infringement of Qur’anic 
law without repentance excluded caliphs and their supporters from the community of 
faithful Muslims. Concentrated in Basra, the early Kharijites mostly practised passive 
resistance and disobedience to the Umayyad authorities rather than armed revolt until 
the outbreak of the second fitna after the death of Mu'awiya in 61/680. The Basran 
Kharijites at first offered their armed backing to the counter-caliph ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubayr in Mecca against the Umayyad regime, but soon withdrew when Ibn al-Zubayr 
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refused to condemn the conduct of the slain caliph ‘Uthman. After their return to Basra, 
the unity of the Kharijite movement split as the militant radicals revolted and left the 
town in order to set up territorial states under caliphs of their choice and denounced all 
other Muslims, including moderate Kharijites who would not join them, as polytheists 
(mushrikun ) to be eradicated. The moderates who did not wish to join their emigration 
(hijra ) distanced themselves from them and in turn declared them mushrikun. The most 
moderate group became known as the Ibadiyya. They were named after Ibad b. ‘Amr al- 
Tamlml and his son ‘Abd Allah b. Ibad. Ibad seems to have been the leader and 
spokesman of the moderates at the time of the split with the radical seceders. ‘Abd Allah 
succeeded him as the military chief of a large section of the movement and died in 
‘Abbasid prison in c. 142/759. Two apologetic letters by him are extant. 

The Ibadiyya at the time of the split were looking to the prominent scholar Jabir b. Zayd 
al-Azdi (d. c.93/713) from Oman as their teacher in religion. Jabir b. Zayd personally was 
not a Kharijite, but readily engaged with them and taught them secretly, (p- 243 ) His 
main teacher had been ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas, cousin of the Prophet and ‘All, whose 
religious learning was highly regarded even by the radical Kharijites since he had not 
participated in the battle of al-Nahrawan in which many of the early Kharijites were killed 
by ‘All's Kufan army. He was recognized by the moderate Kharijites as their authoritative 
teacher in religion not only in Basra and Oman but also by Salim b. Dhakwan, their leader 
in Sijistan, whose admonitory epistle ( sira ) to his followers dating from c.82/701 is extant. 
Jabir advised the Ibadiyya to disobey the government in any action they viewed as being 
in violation of the religious law, but not to fight Muslims except in self-defence. The 
Ibadiyya came to consider other Muslims as merely hypocrites ( munafiqun ) and 
neglecters of the true faith ( kuffar ), not as mushrikun. As such they allowed social 
intercourse, intermarriage, and mutual inheritance, but not religious association ( walaya , 
tawalli) with them. They mostly abstained from armed revolt against the Umayyad 
government until the ‘Abbasid revolution in 127/746. 

By this time Abu ‘Ubayda Muslim b. Abi Karima was recognized by the great majority of 
the Ibadiyya as their spiritual leader. Abu ‘Ubayda saw himself as the main disciple and 
successor of Jabir b. Zayd, although he probably was taught mostly by Jabir's pupils. He 
was in Basra a contemporary of the founders of the Mu'tazila, Wasil b. ‘Ata’ and ‘Amr b. 
‘Ubayd, and elaborated his Ibadi theological teaching in rivalry with their rationalist 
kalam teaching. He also sent Ibadi missionaries to many regions of the Muslim world to 
compete with the Mu'tazill missionaries of Wasil in attracting and instructing converts. 
The major theological issue that was controversially debated in Basra at this time was the 
guestion of qadar, divine predestination versus human free will. Probably following Jabir 
b. Zayd, Abu ‘Ubayda firmly upheld the thesis of predestination officially backed by the 
Umayyad government against the Mu'tazill doctrine of free will. The Mu'tazila argued 
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that God had sent His message, the Qur’an, in order to offer guidance to all mankind, and 
in His universal justice Cadi) would determine everybody's status of faithful believer or 
infidel only after they made their free choice to accept or reject its guidance. Abu 
‘Ubayda affirmed that God's predetermination and foreknowledge of anybody's status 
preceded God's message from eternity and that no one was able to grasp and accept its 
guidance without His specific favour and aid. 

There was, however, a significant minority of Ibadls, among them ‘Abd Allah b. Ibad, who 
adopted the Qadari doctrine of human free will. They were probably more influenced by 
the teaching of the famous preacher al-Hasan al-Basrl than by the Mu'tazila, but they 
were later commonly described as inclining to the Mu'tazila. When Ibn Ibad died in 
‘Abbasid prison in c. 142/759, his followers, who are described as Qadariyya, recognized 
al-Harith b. Mazyad al-Ibadl as their Imam in succession to him. After al-Harith al-Ibadl 
the sect seems to have disintegrated and joined the main body of the Ibadiyya. After the 
death of Abu ‘Ubayda, most likely between 150/767 and 158/775, al-Rabi‘ b. Habib al- 
Farahidl succeeded to his position of leadership among the Ibadiyya in Basra. His 
authority was also widely accepted by Abu ‘Ubayda's followers outside Basra but did not 
remain undisputed. Al-Rabl‘ b. Habib was primarily a traditionist and scholar of the 
religious law, renowned as the author of a Musnad of Ibadi hadith. He displayed little 
interest in theology and did not participate in the discussions of guestions (p- 244 ) of 

kalam which became popular and widespread during his age. In legal matters his 
teaching was challenged by three dissident Ibadi scholars, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Abu 
1-Mu’arrij al-SadusI, and Shu'ayb b. Ma'ruf. In theology the Kufan Ibadi scholar Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Yazld al-Fazarl began to attract students from afar and soon 
was widely recognized as the main spokesman of the Ibadiyya in kalam theology. He 
became a prominent participant in the kalam debates sponsored by the Barmakid courtier 
Yahya b. Khalid in Baghdad during the caliphate of Harun al-Rashld. Dissent turned into 
schism after the death of the Ibadi Imam in the Maghrib, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam, in 
168/785, when the Nukkar, led by Yazld b. Fandln, opposed the succession of Ibn 
Rustam's son ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, who had the backing of al-RabI‘ b. 
Habib. The Nukkar followed in law the teaching of the three dissident scholars, and in 
theology the doctrine of ‘Abd Allah b. Yazld al-Fazarl. They became a strong minority sect 
among the Ibadiyya in the Maghrib and have survived to the present. The majority who 
followed the teaching of al-RabI‘ b. Habib and backed the Rustamid imamate became 
known as the Wahbiyya. In Basra and the east the followers of the dissident scholars 
rather came to be known as the Shu'aybiyya after Shu'ayb b. Ma'ruf. They remained a 
significant minority in Basra, Oman, and Hadramawt in the first half of the third/ninth 
century and disintegrated soon thereafter. ‘Abd Allah b. Yazld after 179/795 fled from 
Baghdad and sought refuge among the Kharijite community in the Yemen, where he 
became known with the nisba al-Baghdadl and taught and composed books. Through his 
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influence the Ibadiyya in the Yemen, in contrast to the other regions of South Arabia, 
became solidly Shu'aybiyya. The community survived there until the sixth/twelfth 
century. 

‘Abd Allah b. Yazld al-Fazari is the earliest kalam theologian whose teaching can be 
comprehensively examined on the basis of his own extant works. Six theological texts or 
fragments of texts have recently been discovered in two twelfth/eighteenth-century 
Maghrib! manuscripts. Three of them are treatises composed by him in Irag and sent to 
his Ibadi followers in the Maghrib, and the other three contain his answers to gueries put 
to him by Maghrib! guestioners. A polemical refutation of the Qadariyya he wrote in the 
Yemen is also extant, contained in its rebuttal by the Zaydi Imam Ahmad al-Nasir li-DIn 
Allah (d. 322/934). The broad range of guestions discussed by him and the sophistication 
of his concepts and terminology indicate that kalam theology had developed by the middle 
of the second/eighth century to a much more advanced level than has often been assumed 
on the basis of the heresiographical sources. 

Al-Fazari's primary opponents in theology were the rationalist Mu'tazila and the radical 
Shi‘a (Rafida), whom he also describes as rationalists in association with the Mu'tazila. 

His theology is fundamentally revelationist, scripturalist, and traditionalist. He states 
categorically that nothing in religion can be known except by revelation and denounces 
rationalists as mufakkirun, thinkers, who hold that the fundamental truths of religion can 
and must be known by reason. This applies to both theology and the religious law. Like 
Abu ‘Ubayda, he affirms that guidance, aid, and success are given by God to the faithful 
and withheld from the infidels. The truthfulness of the Qur’an thus did not need to be 
confirmed by miracles as the Mu'tazila claimed, and continuous broad (p- 245 ) 
transmission ( tawatur ) of Hadlth does not establish Sunna. The true Sunna rather is what 
has been transmitted by faithful Muslims mostly by single isnad. While al-Fazari in 
general fully upheld the teaching and religious practice of Abu ‘Ubayda, he expressly 
deviated in his definition of true Islam and the practice of religious association and 
dissociation. The early Ibadiyya had considered it obligatory to declare association with 
every Muslim acting in strict obedience to all Qur’anic commandments and dissociation 
from all those who disobeyed them and who 'do not rule in accordance with what God has 
sent down' (Qur’an 5: 44). Those from whom Muslims must dissociate thus included 
individual unrepentant offenders as well as caliphs who had violated Qur’anic law and 
their supporters. They must declare association with all those of whom no breach of 
Qur’anic law is known and who profess faith in the truth of the Qur’an and the whole 
message and all rulings the Prophet has brought from God. Originally, al-Fazari explains, 
the mere profession of this faith was considered sufficient for recognition as a true 
Muslim. Later, however, an additional affirmation was reguired that everyone who 
considers licit what God has forbidden is an unbeliever. This was necessary because ever 
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since the first fitna, offences were innovated and committed by those who had initially 
professed faith in Islam. 

Al-Fazarl refined and sharpened these rules. Muslims, he argued, are legally obliged 
neither to dissociate from any Muslim nor to associate with any unbeliever. After the 
uprising against ‘Uthman, however, the territory of Islam has become an abode in which 
profession of monotheism and hypocrisy are mixed ( dar tawhid wa-nifaq). The status of 
faith of its inhabitants can no longer easily be recognized, especially since under the rule 
of illegitimate tyrants, precautionary dissimulation ( taqiyya ) is permitted by the Qur’an 
(3: 28). The Muslims are therefore obliged to abstain from judgement ( wuquf) in respect 
to anyone about whose status of faith they cannot be certain. At the same time al-Fazarl 
extended the concept of heretical innovation which reguired dissociation by the true 
Muslims to include false belief as well as reprehensible acts. So far only acts had been 
considered sufficient cause for exclusion from the community of the truly faithful. Abu 
'Ubayda had sharply censured the Qadaris among the Ibadiyya, but had not been able to 
excommunicate them. Al-Fazarl evidently wished to excommunicate ideological 
dissidents, in particular the Qadariyya and radical Kharijites. He affirms that the true 
Muslim must uphold the divine ordainment ( qadar ) of all events and deny independent 
human capacity ( istita'a ), and he must acknowledge that anyone holding false beliefs 
based on either revelation ( tanzil ) or interpretation ( ta’wil ) is in error. The radical 
Kharijites, who view other Muslims as polytheists, are most severely condemned by al- 
Fazari and themselves classified as mushrikun, not only as kuffar. In spite of his emphatic 
scripturalism, al-Fazarl espouses an abstract, immaterial, and anti-anthropomorphist 
concept of God close to the rationalist concept of the Mu'tazila. In a fragmentarily 
preserved tract he refutes both corporalists ( mujassima ) and anthropomorphists 
( mushabbiha ). By corporalists he means primarily Imam! Shl‘1 theologians such as his 
contemporary Hisham b. al-Hakam who argue on rational grounds that God, to be 
something at all, must have size and location. Some of them describe Him in size like a 
mustard seed ( khardala ). They hold that any action of God, including His knowledge and 
His will act, reguires (p- 246) His motion ( haraka ). By mushabbiha al-Fazarl distinctly 
means the Sunni traditionalists who cling to the literal meaning of the anthropomorphic 
expressions with which God is described in the Qur’an and Hadith. The opponents falsely 
accuse us, al-Fazarl notes, that we fail to describe God and do not think about Him, but 
we describe God as He described Himself in His Book. The Qur’anic description of God he 
guotes consists of Surat al-Ikhlas (112), 'there is nothing like unto Him' (42: 11), 'Vision 
cannot grasp Him but He grasps all vision' (6: 103), and similar passages stressing His 
incomparable unigueness. Al-Fazarl, however, also guotes traditions of Companions 
which support his immaterial concept of God and elaborates a rational proof based on 
'irrefutable analogy ( qiyas ) that cannot be rejected by anyone' establishing that 
everything in the world is produced in time ( muhdath ) and must have a single eternal 
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producer who is entirely unlike all temporal things. Al-Fazarl affirms that God is single 
and incorporeal, He has neither partners nor parts. From eternity He has no location in 
space, yet His presence is everywhere. Motion and rest cannot be predicated of Him. He 
cannot be perceived by senses and is invisible; there can be no beatific vision by the 
faithful in the Hereafter as asserted by the Sunni traditionalists. Al-Fazari discusses 
God's attributes and names at length. He explains the distinction between divine 
attributes of essence (sifat dhat) and attributes of act (sifat fi‘l) similar to Mu'tazili tawhld 
doctrine. The conceptual intricacy of his discussion strongly suggests that the Mu'tazili 
theory of divine attributes including the distinction between attributes of essence and act 
goes back to the time of the founder of the Mu'tazila Wasil b. ‘Ata’. Like the Mu'tazila, al- 
Fazari defines divine attributes of essence as eternally applying to God. God is knowing 
from eternity whatever will be before it is. His being knowing does not affirm anything 
besides Himself. Divine attributes of act affirm something besides Himself. His being a 
creator affirms the existence of something created. Attributes of act cannot be eternal as 
this would imply the eternity of creation. Attributes of act, moreover, may apply and not 
apply at the same time. God may create something at a time while not creating another, 
or forgive someone while not forgiving another. Attributes of essence apply always and 
exclude their opposite. God is forever omniscient and cannot be ignorant of anything at 
any time. Man can implore God to activate His attributes of act and pray: 'Have mercy on 
me,' or: 'Provide sustenance for me.' He cannot ask for anything in relation to God's 
attributes of essence, praying: 'Know', or: 'be powerful'. Attributes of essence, in contrast 
to attributes of act, are not subject to the divine attribute of omnipotence. It is not proper 
to state: 'He has power to know', or: 'He has power to see.' All attributes of act are 
subject to God's omnipotence. It is proper to say: 'He has power to create', and: 'He has 
power to give sustenance.' Al-Fazarl notes that there are also combined attributes (sifat 
mushtaraka) applying to both God's essence and acts in different respects. The attribute 
wise (hakim) in respect to His essence implies that He knows affairs. In respect to His 
acts it implies their perfection and accuracy. Some of God's attributes of essence may 
also be predicated of humans and other creatures. In all creatures, however, such 
attributes entail an entitative existent ( ma‘na ), while in God they entail only the negation 
of the opposite. The attribute of being alive thus implies the existence of an entity of life 
in man, while in God it implies the negation of death. Al-Fazarl presents long lists of 
divine (p- 247 ) attributes of essence and of act, but mostly discusses only the attributes 
also discussed by the Mu'tazila as the prime attributes of essence, God's being knowing, 
powerful, living, seeing, hearing, and eternal. He reduces the meaning of God's attributes 
of hearing and seeing to that of knowing, explaining that this is necessary since otherwise 
a part of God would be seeing, another hearing, and yet another knowing. Against 
Mu'tazill doctrine, he counts God's being willing (murid) as an attribute of essence: God 
has from eternity been willing to create whatever He knew will exist before it exists. This 
formulation reflects al-Fazari's position affirming divine determinism and 
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predetermination and anticipates the doctrine on the attribute of will embraced by the 
Sunni al-Ash‘arI. Like the Mu'tazila and unlike al-Ash'ari, al-Fazari treats the divine 
attribute of speaking ( mutakallim ) as an attribute of act. 

The Qur’an, al-Fazari maintains, is the speech ( kalam ) of God. It does not consist of sound 
or letters written with ink, though it may be conveyed by them. It is what is heard and 
understood by humans. What is heard now is the same as what the Prophet recited. It is 
in pure Arabic language. God speaks with it, but not with a tongue and lips, nor does He 
move in speaking. He creates His speech and locates it wherever He wants. He causes 
His speech to be heard by anyone He wants in any language He wants on the tongue of 
His angels and His messengers. His speech is originated in time ( muhdath ) and created 
(makhluq ) by God after it did not exist. Whoever denies that the Qur’an is not created and 
means that it is not originated in time is a polytheist. If he affirms that it is originated in 
time, but does not want to say that it is created, he is an unbeliever and hypocrite ( kafir 
munafiq), like someone who says that the acts of humans are not created by God. 

Defence of the early Islamic dogma of qadar, divine ordainment and predestination of 
everything in the world, against Mu'tazill criticism was a primary concern of al-Fazari. A 
Kitab al-Qadar detailing his position in the controversy was sent by him early to the 
Maghrib and is fully extant. It was evidently meant to guide the Maghrib! Ibadiyya in 
their debates with the Wasiliyya on the subject. In a chapter added later to the text, al- 
Fazari specifically answers guestions of the Maghribls on how to counter arguments of 
their Mu'tazill opponents. He reacts apologetically to the Mu'tazill contention that it 
would be incompatible with the justice Cadi) of God for Him to reward and punish 
humans for acts ordained and created by Himself. Al-Fazari claims the self-designation as 
‘Adliyya used by the Mu'tazila for his own school of thought. He maintains that God is 
entirely free to prefer some of His creatures over others in their shape, span of life, 
sustenance, and all other conditions, and that no one has a valid argument against God 
that He has not made all of them alike. God thus may favour some humans by granting 
them faith ( iman ) while withholding it from others. In an evident concession to the 
Mu'tazill thesis, he stresses that God does not punish anyone for anything He in fact 
created in him, such as short stature and ugliness. He does not punish the unbeliever for 
his lack of faith that he has not been granted, but only for the evil acts of unbelief the 
unbeliever commits by his own choice and volition. 

While holding on to the traditional formula that God ordains and creates everything in the 
world, both good and evil, al-Fazari gualifies its meaning significantly so as to absolve 
God from actually producing evil. He insists that the creation of faith and of (p- 248) 
unbelief are other than actual faith and unbelief, just as the creation of the heavens and 
earth are other than the heavens and earth. Moreover, God's creation of human acts like 
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faith and unbelief differs from His creation of the heavens which are directly made ( suri ) 
by Him. God creates faith and unbelief merely in the sense of determining ( taqdir ), 
designing them, and naming ( tasmiya ) them good and evil. Al-Fazarl expressly distances 
himself from the more radical determinists who fail to distinguish between the direct 
creation of the sun, the moon, and mankind, and creation by designing and naming like 
God's creation of human acts. He thus distinctly sought to vindicate the justice of God by 
restricting His absolute arbitrariness later upheld by Ash'arl Sunni doctrine. 

In other respects al-Fazarl espouses traditional determinist views. God guides to faith 
whomever he favours by His aid, incentive ( lutf ), and granting of success ( tawflq ). The 
imposition ( takllf) of religious duties on mankind by God and their capacity to perform 
them occur at the same moment upon their reaching maturity. God does not impose what 
is rationally impossible ( muhal ), but He may give people orders they are unable to carry 
out. Capacity to act ( istita’a ) does not precede the act as claimed by the Mu'tazila. God 
alone provides all sustenance, even if it is stolen, and determines the life span of all 
humans, even if they are wrongfully killed. 

In agreement with earlier Ibadi theory, al-Fazarl holds that mankind in legal status is 
divided into only three categories, mu’minun, kuffar, and mushrikun, and sharply 
denounces the Mu'tazill doctrine of an intermediate position of fussaq, reprobates, 
between the faithful and unbelievers as an innovation. The first category are the true 
Muslims; al-Fazarl only exceptionally uses the name Ibadiyya. The category of the kuffar 
includes hypocrites who conceal their unbelief as well as unrepentant grave offenders 
against the law. The category of the mushrikun includes those who associate others with 
God, those who worship another than God, and those who deny God altogether. It also 
includes anyone who expressly repudiates any part of the Qur’an or anything conveyed by 
the Prophet from God. Al-Fazarl concedes that the latter may conceptionally be 
considered monotheists, but legally they must be counted as polytheists since they openly 
defy God and His Prophet and wage war against them. 

Al-Fazarl affirms that the office of Imam as the supreme chief of the Muslim community is 
reguired by the religious law since there are obligatory functions under it only the Imam 
is entitled and obliged to perform, such as the Qur’anic Hadd punishments. The Imam 
must protect the weak from the powerful. All Muslims are obliged to recognize and obey 
the legitimate Imam in whatever he orders. The Imam, however, loses his legitimacy if he 
violates the law or fails to carry out his particular duties under it. Al-Fazarl praises the 
caliphs Abu Bakr and ‘Umar as exemplary Imams of the Muslims, but does not name any 
legitimate Imam after them. 

In his teaching effort among the Ibadiyya in the Maghrib al-Fazarl was in active 
competition with a contemporary Kufan scholar, Abu ‘Umar ‘Isa b. ‘Umayr al-Hamdanl. 
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Ibn ‘Umayr was an expert in Qur’an reading who transmitted the text of the Holy Book 
according to the codex of the early Companion ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ud. In theology he was 
also commonly regarded as belonging to the school of religious thought of Ibn Mas'ud 
which in the second/eighth century was still influential in Kufa. Among the Maghrib! 

( P . 249) Ibadiyya he professed to be adhering to the teaching of Jabir b. Zayd and Abu 
‘Ubayda. Like al-Fazari, he does not seem to have ever visited the Maghrib, but he 
addressed letters to his followers there in which he set forth his theological views and 
criticized some of al-Fazari's teaching. Al-Fazari countered these letters with letters of 
his own, one of which has largely been preserved. In it al-Fazari accuses him of heretical 
innovation espousing rationalist doctrine of the Mu'tazila and the Rafida. He urges his 
followers to sever their relations with the heretic. 

Ibn ‘Umayr's teaching reflects an awareness of Christian theological concerns that must 
have appealed to converts with a Donatist Christian background in the Maghrib. Against 
al-Fazari's view, he maintained that the fundamental truths of religion can and must be 
recognized by sole reason and that debates of Muslims with non-Muslims should be based 
on rational argument rather than the Qur’an. The universal justice of God reguires that 
He send further guidance to all mankind. It is man's choice to accept or reject God's 
guidance. Ibn ‘Umayr repudiates al-Fazari's claim that God favours some of His creatures 
by His aid while withholding it from others. Divine justice also reguires that God confirm 
the veracity of all his prophets by miraculous signs like those of Moses and Jesus or by 
the testimony of a recognized prophet. While upholding predestination, Ibn ‘Umayr 
describes it in concepts familiar in Christian theological thought, avoiding al-Fazari's 
Islamic formulation that God creates all events and human acts, good and evil. He affirms 
that God initially created all material things and determined ( qaddara ) their natural traits 
and circumstances. Everything then develops, acts, and perishes in accordance with its 
innate nature, rather than continuous creation and recreation by God as commonly 
envisaged in Islamic theological thought. 

Ibn ‘Umayr held that human reason is essentially capable of recognizing good and evil as 
well as most human obligations under the religious law. He admitted, however, that God 
imposes some specific obligations that can be known only by revelation and instruction by 
prophets. His views here accorded well with Christian theories about a natural law 
recognizable by human reason that had largely replaced the validity of the Mosaic law of 
Judaism. 

Unlike al-Fazarl, Ibn ‘Umayr upheld that the People of the Book, Christians and Jews, 
must be acknowledged to be monotheists ( muwahhidun ) so long as they sincerely profess 
that God is one. Only someone who dishonestly affirms that God is one while meaning an 
idol or Jesus is to be treated as a polytheist. Ibn ‘Umayr denounces al-Fazari for 
classifying monotheists as polytheists if they repudiate any part of the Qur’an or of the 
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message conveyed from God by Muhammad. Matching Donatist anti-government 
sentiment, Ibn ‘Umayr maintained that the Muslims, so long as they are strong in their 
faith and fully obedient to God, do not need an Imam. He observed that he never had 
found a Muslim ruling Muslims according to religion (dm); rather they all ruled on the 
basis of their personal judgement and discretion ( ra’y ). He evidently did not even exclude 
the caliphs Abu Bakr and ‘Umar from this charge. 

The followers of ‘Isa b. ‘Umayr were called the ‘Umayriyya. In the late second/eighth 
century they prevailed among the Ibadiyya in the regions east of Jabal Nafusa in Libya. In 
the first half of the third/ninth century their spiritual leader was Abu Ziyad al-Husayn 
(p. 250) b. Ahmad al-Atrabulusi, a local scholar from Tripoli, who adhered to the teaching 
of Ibn ‘Umayr in theology and to the teaching of Ibrahim b. ‘Ulayya (d. 218/833) in 
jurisprudence. Ibn ‘Ulayya was a pupil of the Mu'tazill Abu Bakr al-Asamm, who is known 
to have been close to the Basran Ibadiyya and, like Ibn ‘Umayr, affirmed that there is no 
need in Islam for a supreme Imam if the faithful live fully in compliance with the religious 
law. In his legal methodology Ibn ‘Ulayya was renowned for his extensive use of analogy 
(qiyas ) on the sole basis of the Qur’an, while disregarding the Sunna of the Prophet and 
the Companions. The sect is known to have survived until the sixth/twelfth century. 

The main body of the Ibadiyya, the Wahbiyya in the Maghrib and the followers of al-RabT 
b. Habib in the east, maintained their conservative traditionalist attitude in theology and 
opposition to speculative kalam. In Oman kalam terminology and concepts were first used 
by Abu 1-Mundhir Bashir b. Muhammad b. Mahbub b. al-Ruhayl in his writings in the 
second half of the third/ninth century. Bashir evidently was familiar with the theological 
thought of the Basran Mu'tazill Abu ‘All al-Jubba’i, but in substance his views were Ibadi. 
Ibadi traditionalist thought did not follow the development of Sunni traditionalism in 
espousing a concrete anthropomorphic concept of God and upheld God's immaterial 
abstract transcendence. Ibadi theology thus has always rejected the Sunni dogma of the 
beatific vision of God by the faithful in the hereafter. It also generally denied the Sunni 
tenet of the uncreated nature of the Qur’an. Some scholars in Oman, however, upheld the 
Sunni doctrine. An Ibadi creed officially adopted in Oman in the third/ninth century 
avoided the issue by merely affirming that the Qur’an is the speech of God. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

The background for the emergence in the third/ninth century of the Karramiyya as an 
intellectually aggressive form of traditionism lies in the strongly Hanafi anti-Jahmi milieu 
of the Eastern Islamic world. Although they never played a major role in the history of 
Islamic theology comparable to that of their rivals the Mu'tazilis, Ash'arites, and 
Maturldls, the Karramiyya did leave indelible traces in theological literature by virtue of 
their vigorous and elaborate defence of a number of controversial teachings. These 
include their definition of faith (Iman) exclusively in terms of a verbal profession, their 
assertion, likely under Stoic influence, that God is corporeal and stands in a spatial 
relation to his throne, and their analysis of divine action as necessarily involving a 
process within God that others saw as undermining God's immutability and timelessness. 
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from the third/ninth to the seventh/thirteenth century the Karramiyya were a major force 
in the competitive world of Islamic theology. They constituted not only a theological sect 
with distinctive teachings across a wide range of issues but also a school of Islamic law. 
Just as significantly they formed a community distinguished by its impressive dedication 
to an ascetic lifestyle. The Karramiyya owe their name to Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
Karram (d. 255/869), who originated in the far Eastern region of Sijistan but gained his 
most significant following elsewhere, notably in Gharjistan and Khurasan. Ibn Karram's 
career was punctuated by a series of expulsions and several extended periods of 
imprisonment. These adverse events undoubtedly reflect the agitation unwelcome to the 
authorities that his itinerant preaching occasioned, particularly among the rural 
population. After a final expulsion from Nishapur, he spent the last years of his life in 
Jerusalem, where his tomb remained a focal point for KarramI visitors from the East for 
centuries. Despite their conversionary ambitions the Karramiyya never gained a 
significant following outside present-day Iran and Afghanistan. For most of their history 
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their intellectual centre was Nishapur, and it was in Nishapur under the early Ghaznavids 
(late fourth/tenth century) that the Karramiyya gained their greatest social acceptance 
and political influence. Upon the decline of their standing in Nishapur, the Karramiyya 
survived as a strong movement only in the mountainous region of Ghur and in the vicinity 
of Ghazna until the Mongol invasion, after which they vanished from the scene (Zysow 
2011 ). 

Such biographical information as we have makes it clear that Ibn Karram came from a 
milieu that was both fiercely attached to Hanafism and actively engaged in the 
transmission of hadith. The combination of adherence to hadith and commitment to 
rational argument that characterizes Karram! law is also evident in Karram! theology. 
Here too we find a bold appeal to reason in the critical service of theological data drawn 
from the Qur’an and hadith. From Ibn Karram subseguent Karram! leaders inherited the 
practice of popular preaching and instruction through apophthegms and myth-like tales 
alongside their activity as theologians (Zadeh 2012: 510-18). 

(p. 253 ) Any study of the theology of the Karramiyya faces an immediate and inescapable 
obstacle. So far not a single complete theological treatise of Karram! origin has come to 
light. The surviving Karram! works now available are virtually all devoted to Qur’anic 
studies not theology, although in almost every case valuable theological information can 
be gleaned by a careful reading. Our understanding of the theology of the Karramiyya 
must therefore be based largely on accounts provided by their opponents, who are 
freguently scornful of a theological tradition that they regarded as the creation of semi¬ 
literate bumpkins professing a farrago of outlandish opinions. Obviously information from 
these sources must be controlled by recourse to what is known from such Karram! 
writings as are available, but there is no reason to assume that the bias of these hostile 
writers led them to a complete misrepresentation of what they reported. 

It is most unlikely that more than a small portion of Karram! theological activity will ever 
be retrievable. Ibn Karram was already the author of theological writings, and 
engagement with theology remained highly esteemed among his followers. By the sixth/ 
twelfth century we are informed of some dozen or so Karram! subsects (van Ess 1980: 
19-30). Even if the named subsects do not in all cases represent truly distinct theological 
traditions, it is safe to assume that they reflect extensive writing on theological subjects. 
Theological differences among the Karramiyya, and there were many, seem never to have 
threatened the unity of the community, as even their opponents acknowledged. But such 
an absence of bitter internal debate is not necessarily advantageous to intellectual 
historians. Scholarship, it seems, will have to content itself with uncovering the general 
development of the theology of the Karramiyya, with somewhat greater detail available 
for the revisions introduced by the last major Karram! theologian, Muhammad b. al- 
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Haysam (d. 409/1019), whose talents were such as to win grudging respect even from his 
opponents. 

The immediate background for the development of KarramI theology is the challenge to 
traditional Muslim beliefs posed by the Jahmiyya, named after the theologian Jahm b. 
Safwan, executed in 128/746 for revolutionary activity against the Umayyad regime. 

While the theological roots of Jahm's teachings are far from entirely clear, it has been 
plausibly suggested that they bear distinct traces of the influence of Neoplatonic 
philosophy (Frank 1965), although this has not gone unchallenged (Crone 2012). 

Several objectionable features of Jahmi doctrine loom particularly large in the early anti- 
Jahmi literature. The God of the Jahmiyya is both excessively transcendent and 
excessively immanent. For the Jahmiyya the divinity is absolutely simple without real 
attributes and even beyond being itself. At the same time the Jahmiyya profess that God 
is to be found everywhere, in all things. These panentheistic teachings recall the 
paradoxical formulation of the Neoplatonic philosopher and student of Plotinus Porphyry 
(d. c.305): 'the divinity is nowhere and everywhere'. Along with these heretical opinions 
on the nature of God, the Jahmiyya placed undue reliance on reason. They rejected a 
number of well-known traditional teachings as opposed to reason, and they construed 
religious faith ( iman ), what makes someone a Muslim, along entirely intellectualist lines 
as identical with knowledge ( ma’rifa ), without need for works or any public profession of 
belief. 

(p. 254 ) The anti-Jahmi authors held that God was not the absolutely simple divinity 
without distinct attributes posited by the Jahmiyya. God in fact has real attributes as 
taught in both the Qur’an and Sunna. Against the Jahmi teaching that God was 
everywhere, in all things, their opponents countered that far from being found 
everywhere, God was in fact situated above his throne (' arsh ), as both the Qur’an and 
Sunna report. The Jahmiyya, they further urged, were making abusive recourse to reason. 
A doctrine such as the punishment of the dead in their graves was solidly based on texts 
that there were no good arguments for rejecting. 

Early opposition to the Jahmiyya was led above all by traditionists (ahl al-hadith) who saw 
in the threat posed by the Jahmiyya a clear warning of the dangers that lurked in 
theological speculation. Their response to the heretical Jahmi teachings largely consisted 
in marshalling textual evidence from the Qur’an and hadlth with limited recourse to 
inferences from these texts. These anti-Jahmi traditionists did not regard themselves as 
theologians and were not concerned to propound theological systems to displace those of 
the heretics. The Karramiyya exemplify a strikingly different branch of the anti-Jahmi 
opposition, one that unapologetically embraced full-blown theological argument to expose 
the errors of the Jahmiyya and the other misguided theological movements that 
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subsequently appeared and that to one degree or another perpetuated Jahmi elements. 
The Karramiyya were not entirely alone in offering so bold a response, but no other such 
intellectually aggressive version of anti-Jahmism gained so wide a following or produced 
so extensive a theological literature. 

Undoubtedly the Karrami teaching that is most frequently mentioned in the Islamic 
sources, if not always accurately presented, is their identification of faith with 'the 
profession of the tongue' ( al-iqrar bi-l-lisdn) alone. This minimalist teaching was already 
defended by Ibn Karram, and it early gained notoriety. The marked frequency with which 
exegetical questions concerning references to faith in the Qur’an appear in the 
commentary of SurabadI (d. 494/1101), a relatively late work, suggests that their doctrine 
of faith long remained at the very forefront of Karrami self-definition. 

The label Murji’ism, widely used in theological literature, is perhaps not very helpful for 
academic analysis, but for present purposes it can be defined as the view that faith does 
not have a component of works (' amal ). The anti-Murji’ite position, that works are 
integral to faith, was notably championed by the traditionists. The Karrami doctrine on 
faith represented not only a rejection of the teaching of the traditionists, and was so 
presented by Ibn Karram, but it marked in a certain sense the outer limit of Murji’ism, in 
that it not only dispensed with works but also with any inner conviction, leaving only the 
profession of the tongue. The novelty of the Karrami doctrine lay not in its rejection of 
works as a constituent of faith, but rather in its complete rejection of any cognitive 
element. The early traditionist critic of the Karramiyya, Muhammad b. Aslam al-TusI (d. 
242/856), regarded Ibn Karram's teaching that 'knowledge is not part of faith' as one of 
the three most vile doctrines ever espoused, on a par with that of the createdness of the 
Qur’an (al-Juraqanl, Abatil, 1/455). The definitive theological break between the 
traditionists and the Karramiyya that persisted in the face of continued active Karrami 
participation in the transmission of hadith is to be located precisely in this matter of 
( P . 255 ) faith, rather than in more arcane metaphysical questions which interested the 
traditionists far less. 

For the Karramiyya faith, as completely verbal, is a matter of public affiliation. There is 
no need for the faith of a professed Muslim to be subjected to inquiry by others nor is 
there room for the Muslim to be unsure about his own faith. But what is critical to the 
Karrami position, although sometimes misunderstood by others, is that the faith that is 
constituted by the profession of the tongue is not sufficient for salvation. Salvation 
requires inner conviction, for only this renders the declaration of faith sincere. What 
external faith does is provide secure membership in the Muslim community with its 
attendant obligations, rights, and privileges. 
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The essential elements of the Karrami doctrine of faith, including some details not 
currently available elsewhere, can already be found in the early Karrami heresiography of 
Abu Mutr Makhul al-Nasafi (d. 318/930). With the passing of the Prophet, according to al- 
Nasafl, there is no longer any place for attending to the sincerity of professed believers 
as there might be while he was alive. Sincerity and hypocrisy are hidden ( batin ) matters 
to which there is no longer the sort of access available to a prophet in communication 
with God, and even the Prophet was prohibited from undertaking on his own initiative an 
inguiry into what people believed in their hearts. Speech on the other hand is a public 
( zahir ) matter. The people of the qibla are to be regarded as believers in accordance with 
what God directed in the Qur’an and the Prophet in hadith (al-Nasafi, Radd, 69f.) 

The Karrami identification of faith with a verbal profession underwent an interesting 
development in the period after Ibn Karram. The roots of this development can already be 
found in the text of al-Nasafi, who explains that minors are to be regarded as believers on 
the basis of the primordial acknowledgement of God's lordship on the part of all humans 
as reported in Qur’an 7: 172. This primeval covenant ( mithaq ) constituted a declaration 
of faith, and hence faith is the natural condition of all humans upon birth ( fitra ) (al- 
Nasafi, Radd, 71). Subseguently this first confession (al-iqrar al-awwal) was understood 
as constituting faith in the literal sense as opposed to any further declarations (Ibn Furak, 
Shark, 186). These merely confirmed one's original confession. The extent to which the 
Karramiyya were able to elaborate these notions in a fashion that was internally coherent 
and consistent with Islamic law is not clear. 

In works of classical Islamic theology the Karramiyya are freguently, although 
inaccurately, stated to be unigue among the Muslim theological sects in putting God 
within space and time. But while the Karramiyya were far from alone in their basic 
positions on the nature and actions of God, they did develop these positions in distinctive 
ways, and most importantly they did so while attempting to salvage, at least to their own 
satisfaction, critical elements of classical theism, including the immutability of God. 

For the Karramiyya as for others both before and after them God to be real must have 
features that we may term corporeal. In ancient philosophy this was the well-known view 
of the Stoics, and under Stoic influence the doctrine of God's corporeality was held by 
influential early Christian theologians, notably Tertullian (d. c.230) (Jantzen 1984: 21-35). 
The Karramiyya are the best-known theological sect in Islam to have defended God's 
(p. 256) corporeality, and a Stoic influence, however remote, is very likely to lie behind 
their teachings. The Karrami writers conveyed God's corporeality through a variety of 
terms that were in turn variously defined and understood. The most important and the 
best known of these terms is jism (body). But we also find Ibn Karram using the term 
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jawhar (substance), while other early Karramis such as al-Nasafi preferred the more 
acceptable Qur’anic term shay’ (thing). God is thus a body, a substance, a thing. 

In asserting God's corporeality the Karramiyya took themselves to be upholding His 
existence, and as in the case of other opponents of the Jahmiyya, this assertion is directly 
tied to the doctrine of God's throne (‘ arsh ). Because the panentheistic Jahmiyya held God 
to be everywhere, they were compelled to treat the statements in the Qur’an and hadith 
that put God on a throne as non-literal. The Jahmi approach to God's throne was inherited 
by the dominant theological groups that subseguently came upon the scene: the 
Mu'tazills, Ash'arites, and Maturldis. All had to find ways to avert any spatialization of 
God that God's special relation to his throne appeared to support. The controversial topic 
of God's throne came to be the subject of an entire body of literature, some of which 
survives. But no other group appears to have pursued the theological ramifications of the 
throne with the tenacity of the Karramiyya as they grappled with the objections posed by 
their opponents. 

Ibn Karram put God into direct contact with his throne. God's body, he held, touched the 
upper surface of the throne ( mumass li'l-safha al-‘ulya min al-‘arsh). This physical 
interpretation of the Qur’anic language istawa ‘ala Warsh was supported by appeal to the 
explanation attributed to the famous exegete Ibn al-‘Abbas (d. 68/687-8) that the verb 
istawa here meant the same as istaqarra : God, 'settled' on his throne (al-Shahrastanl, 
Milal, 1/181; al-Nasafi, Radd, 107). One might assume that Ibn Karram was providing a 
naively literal reading of the Qur’anic text, but this is hardly likely given the clear 
evidence of an already elaborate theological vocabulary in his writings. Behind his 
teaching on God's contact with the throne there lay a cosmology, scattered references to 
which still survive in Islamic theological literature. Precisely how much of this cosmology 
was already explicitly presented by Ibn Karram himself is not known, but it guite 
obviously formed the starting point for later developments among his followers. 

Not surprisingly the cosmology of the early Karramiyya bears a striking similarity to that 
of the Stoics. Like the Stoics, the Karramiyya understood the cosmos to be a plenum. 
There was no empty space, no void within the created cosmos of the Karramiyya but only 
bodies in direct contact with other bodies (al-Juwayni, Shamil, 508). Unlike the Stoics, 
however, the Karramiyya had no occasion to posit a limitless void surrounding the 
cosmos. In place of a limitless extracosmic void they put a limitless God. The God of the 
Karram! theists is not, of course, the God of the pantheistic Stoics who, in penetrating the 
entire cosmos, is in the closest possible relation with it, but for the early Karramiyya God 
is in the most intimate relation to His creation that His nature as a body allows and 
indeed reguires: He is in physical contact with it. 
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The logic of this early Karrami cosmology reguires that once God, a body, has created 
another body, God must be in contact with that body. There can be no void to separate 
bodies, which these Karramiyya defined precisely in terms of their mutual contact 
( P . 257) (al-Juwayni, Shamil, 401). God and His throne are thus connected in the closest 
possible fashion. For the majority of the Karramiyya who adhered to this cosmology God's 
contact with the throne is from below ( min jihat taht). Such contact from one side did not 
prevent the label 'infinite' from being applicable to God (al-Baghdadl, Milal, 150). 

The opponents of the Karramiyya deployed an array of arguments against this 
spatialization of God. The most important of the anti-Karrami arguments rested on God's 
independent existence, His aseity, and the most influential of these arguments was the 
objection that God's contact with the throne amounted to an admission that God's body 
was not simple but divisible into parts. God was not independent for the Karramiyya, it 
was urged, but dependent on His parts, and such dependence was the mark of things that 
came into being after not existing (al-Isfaraylnl, Tabsir, 312). The Karramiyya had two 
basic strategies to cope with this objection. The first consisted of a rather unenlightening 
appeal to God's 'immensity' (‘ azama ), which enabled God to come into contact with more 
than one thing while remaining indivisible (al-NIsaburl, Chunya, 1/388). The second 
Karrami strategy involved more drastic measures than this obscure appeal to God's 
nature. It called for a radical revision of Karrami cosmology. 

The second far-reaching strategy of the Karramiyya to address the objection from God's 
parts was to remove God from contact with His throne (or for that matter any other 
created body). But in order to achieve this, the Karramiyya had to give up their 
opposition to the void. This critical step was achieved by the adoption of atomism, for 
atomism brought with it the void. Tellingly, in the earliest reports of this doctrinal 
development the atom ( jawhar ) consistently figures as the unit of measurement for the 
distance between God and His throne. The Karrami atomists differed in the degree to 
which they removed God from contact with His throne. Some placed God a long but finite 
distance from the throne. Ibn al-Haysam, however, took the final step in this direction by 
putting God at an infinite distance from the throne. Having made this ultimate move, Ibn 
al-Haysam was in a position to jettison virtually all of the spatial vocabulary in use among 
his Karrami predecessors. All that can now be said is merely that God is in the direction 
'above' ( fawq ), and God's removal from the created cosmos is guaranteed by His eternal 
attribute of 'separateness' ( mubayana ) (al-NIsaburl, Chunya, 1/381, 384). 

The abandonment by leading Karrami theologians of the cosmology of the plenum in 
favour of atoms and the void introduced an entirely new relation between God and His 
throne and at the same time established a new distinction between God and His creation. 
Once the intimacy of direct contact between God and His throne was rejected, the exalted 
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position of the throne in the cosmos could be called into question. It was no longer 
inevitable that it stand at the pinnacle of creation. KarramI theologians could now 
entertain the possibility that God's footstool, His kursi , was actually above His throne 
(al-Haysam, Qisas, 62). It was, moreover, not merely a matter of spatial position. The 
Qur’anic wording that Ibn Karram and his followers relied upon to put God in contact 
with the throne now called for some alternative interpretation, and it was by no means 
clear what that might be. If God is not seated on the throne, what is the nature of His 
special relation to it? This was a problem that had already confronted the opponents of 
the Karramiyya when they defended the incorporeality of God. Now it faced (p- 258) the 
Karramiyya. For Ibn al-Haysam, whose teaching marks the last word in distancing God 
from his throne, and for his followers, the relation of God to His throne was simply 
unknown and, they had to admit, utterly beyond the scope of reason (SurabadI, Tafsir, 2/ 
754, 998f.). The atomistic cosmology also gave a new meaning to the formula that the 
Karramiyya were fond of using: 'God is a body not like other bodies' (jism la ka-l-ajsdm). 
For the older cosmology God was a body, but one with distinctive attributes and powers 
alongside other sorts of bodies with their distinctive attributes and powers (cf. 

Tertullian). For the new cosmology God differs from His creation in that He is the only 
body in existence not constituted of atoms. 

With the introduction into KarramI cosmology of the void, the term 'body' was no longer 
fittingly characterized by its necessary contact with other bodies. Among the KarramI 
definitions for body discussed by their opponents the best known held that body is what is 
self-subsistent ( qa’im bi-nafs). By the beginning of the sixth/twelfth century it had 
apparently been adopted by the majority of the Karramiyya (al-NIsaburl, Ghunya, 1/407). 
Since there was no ground for denying that God is self-subsistent, criticism of this usage 
typically turned on the inappropriateness of the term 'body' to convey the sense intended. 
But for the Karramiyya, it must be stressed, the new definition of body did not signal a 
departure from corporealism. Their argument was now that what is truly self-subsistent 
must be spatial (al-Juwaynl, Shamil, 525). 

The third area of KarramI doctrine that attracted the most mention and critical comment 
is their view that God is a 'substrate for things that come to exist' ( mahall li-l-hawadith), 
that is, for accidents. The KarramI teaching on this point was objectionable to their 
opponents because it undermined the immutability of God and in so doing made the God 
beyond time temporal. Because the KarramI doctrine here was complex, unfamiliar, and 
couched in a special technical terminology, it tended to receive more straightforward and 
detailed exposition than any other area of KarramI theology. 

Whereas for the Karramiyya the assertion that God is a body with spatial relations to 
other bodies was integral to upholding God's real existence, the assertion that God is a 
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substrate for things that come to exist was for them critical to acknowledging God's 
agency as creator. As against the Muslim philosophers ( falasifa ) and the Mu'tazills, the 
Karramiyya, like the Ash'arites and the Maturldls, held that God has a number of real 
attributes such as His eternal knowledge and power. To this extent God is not simple but 
complex. The Karramiyya, in fact, went beyond the Ash'arites and Maturldls in the 
boldness of their assertion of such discrete attributes, which they did not shy away from 
regarding as 'other ( ghayr ) than God' and which they were prepared to speak of as 
inhering in God as a substrate in the way of accidents (a'rdd) (Abu 1-Mu‘In al-Nasafi, 
Tabsira, 1/110, 241). In so doing they eschewed the subtle and cautious formulations of 
their opponents. But the real dividing line between the Karramiyya and their theological 
rivals lay in their account of how God acts. 

For the Mu'tazilis and Ash'arites God's act of creating is not to be located in God but in 
what He creates. His status as creator lies in the relation between creator and created, 
which is simply the dependence of God's temporal creations upon God, who exists 
timelessly. It does not lie in any distinct creative acts within God as agent. The widely 
used (p- 259 ) formula to capture this analysis was that the 'bringing into existence is 
identical with what is brought into existence' ( al-takwln ‘ayn al-mukawwan). On this 
analysis God can be eternally as He is with His unchanging attributes of knowledge, 
power, and (for the Ash'arites) will and yet serve to explain the appearance within time of 
the created world. This picture of a static God appeared to some to be missing the heart 
of the matter: God's activity. The characteristic Maturidi doctrine of a distinct attribute of 
'bringing into existence' ( takwin ) was meant to remedy this lack, and the Maturldls 
tirelessly argued on behalf of its necessity against their theological rivals. Their formula 
for the relation of God to his creation was that 'bringing into existence is not identical 
with what is brought into existence' ( al-takwln ghayr al-mukawwan). The problem with 
the Maturidi solution from a KarramI point of view was that the additional attribute of 
takwin was eternal and thus static, unable to account for the constant flux of the world. 
The necessary element of divine activity was still missing. In place of these unsatisfactory 
solutions to the problem of God's creative action the Karramiyya sought to provide a 
more adeguate account of creation as a process within God. What makes their account 
particularly interesting is that they were unwilling to accept the criticism of their 
opponents that this process within God amounted to change and that it took God from 
eternity into time. 

The creative process that according to the Karramiyya takes place within God is rooted in 
his eternal attributes. More specifically it can be regarded as an 'activation' of His 
eternal attribute of power ( qudra ). Behind the creation of each body (later atom) and of 
each accident in the world there lies the occurrence within God both of an intention 
(irada ) for the coming into existence of that body or accident as well as an utterance of 
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the imperative kun ('be')- The Karramiyya sharply distinguished between the events of 
this inner process, the occurrence of the requisite intention and utterance, and the 
products of this process in the world. For the former they employed the Arabic verb 
hadatha in the first form. For the product of the process, the body or accident that is 
brought into being outside God, they used the same verb hadatha in the fourth form 
(muhdath ). Because for the Karramiyya all bodies and accidents are inherently enduring 
(baqi ), it requires God's intervention to bring them to an end. The process of bringing to 
an end ( Vdam ) corresponds closely to that for bringing into existence and requires in 
each case an appropriate intention and an utterance, for example the command ifna 
('cease to be'). The term ihdath (literally 'bringing into existence') was used in a broad 
sense to cover the inner process as a whole in its two aspects, both bringing into 
existence Ojad) and bringing to an end. Because there were multiple occurrences within 
God for each body and each accident that came into being or came to an end, it is readily 
apparent that the God of the Karramiyya is at an extreme remove from the static God of 
their theological rivals. The complexity of God's inner life was compounded for many 
Karramiyya by the additional occurrence within God of aural and visual perceptions of 
the created world that they termed tasammu ' and tabassur respectively. 

Of God's eternal attributes His will, for which the Karramiyya used the term mashVa, and 
his power ( qudra ) each play a critical although quite distinct role. The eternal attribute of 
will encompasses the occurrences within God and their product, the bodies and accidents 
created outside God, but it attaches to the latter in only a general way, giving (p- 26 o> 
them a sort of blanket approval. It is God's eternal attribute of power that is the source of 
His creative agency. Thus both the specific intentions ( iradat ) and utterances involved in 
the process of bringing into existence occur within God by virtue of His power. In their 
theological language the Karramiyya made every effort to bring out this essential role of 
the eternal attribute of power. The basis for calling God a speaker ( qa’il ) is not the 
specific utterances that occur within Him but His eternal power over such utterances. 
Similarly God has intention, hears, and sees not by virtue of the specific intentions or 
aural or visual perceptions that occur in Him but by virtue of His eternal power over each 
of these. The Karramiyya used a special terminology, much derided by their opponents, to 
make this point: God, for example, is a speaker not because of the utterances ( aqwal ) that 
occur within Him but by virtue of His capacity to speak, his qa’iliyya. More generally, God 
is a creator not on the basis of the occurrences that constitute the inner process of 
bringing into existence but on the basis of His power over this process, and because 
God's power is eternal, He is appropriately regarded as eternally a creator. Negatively, 
the Karramiyya insisted that God acquires no real attributes ( sifat ) through the 
occurrences within Him, for His true attributes must be eternal. Neither do the inner 
occurrences ever constitute the basis for real attributions (was/) (al-Shahrastanl, Milal, 
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1/183-8). To the extent that the inner occurrences are referred to in relation to God they 
are never more than mere predicates (nu'ut, sing. na‘t ) (al-Saliml, Tamhid, 50). 

The KarramI teaching on divine attributes represents one line of defence against the 
criticism that their account of God's creative activity renders Him mutable and thus 
temporal. The thrust of this defence is that the various occurrences that constitute the 
creative process within God are simply activations of His eternal attribute of power. The 
effort is to remove all significance to the fact that they come to be within God, as indeed 
they must, rather than outside Him. This approach suggests a certain interiorization of 
God within His body, the substrate for these occurrences. Throughout His actions God 
remains eternal in all of His real attributes. 

The Karramiyya also adopted another guite different line of defence that addresses the 
guestion of mutability and temporality more explicitly. This was their teaching that the 
various occurrences within God can never cease to exist. They are necessarily enduring 
(wdjibat al-baqa’). The gist of the KarramI argument was that mutability and temporality 
reguire a succession ( ta'aqub ) of coming-to-exist followed by coming-to-an-end. Without 
such a succession there is no change ( taghayyur ). Because the occurrences within God 
never come to an end, and in fact never can come to an end, the process of creation 
within God is not correctly characterized as involving change or time. The thrust of this 
line of defence is guite counter to that based on the eternity of the true divine attributes. 
It does not seek to minimize the reality of the inner occurrences but to vest them with a 
considerable measure of God's eternity. 

Underlying the complex process of creation that the Karramiyya posit within God is a 
fundamental analogy with human action. Humans act on their environment by bringing 
about occurrences in their bodies in the form of movement. Modern analytic philosophy 
of action has acknowledged this obvious truth by introducing the notion (p- 26 i) of basic 
actions, actions by which other actions are performed but which are not themselves 
performed by means of other actions. Muslim theologians, despite the very substantial 
disagreement among them on the ultimate metaphysics of human action, did not deny the 
fact of basic actions, and it was from this intimately familiar phenomenon that the 
Karramiyya took their model of God's actions. He too acts beyond Himself by acting 
within His body. The locus of action, both human and divine, is in the 'substrate of 
power' (mahall al-qudra ) (al-NIsaburl, Ghunya, 1/437). The pre-eminent role of power 
among God's eternal attributes was also mirrored in an unusual KarramI teaching on 
human power. Such mental accidents as knowledge, intention, and perception could 
inhere in dead bodies. The accident of power alone reguired the presence of life (al- 
Baghdadl, Usui, 29). 
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While it cannot be claimed that the Karramiyya played a role in the history of Islamic 
theology remotely comparable to that of their great rivals, the Mu'tazills, Ash'arites, or 
Maturldls, they did gain for themselves enduring mention in the theological literature of 
their own time and thereafter. Because they did not limit themselves to citing Qur’an and 
hadlth for their positions but were fully committed to the give and take of theological 
argument, they could not be dismissed out of hand by other theologians, at least not 
across the board. The issues they took it upon themselves to defend against the 
mainstream were often of the greatest interest. They remain so today. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

The chapter deals with two important approaches in Islamic theology, defining the terms 
that apply to these two trends and elucidating their main teachings. Scripturalist 
theology characterizes small groups in Islam which finally disappeared in the Middle 
Ages, however, leaving some traces on other theological schools. Contrary to the 
disappearance of the scripturalist theology, the traditionalist theology has remained the 
core of Islamic theology. It was a flexible theology that used both the Qur’an and the 
Sunna and rational considerations. Through these two devices it challenged the 
rationalist theology and tried to refute both the rationalist methods and specific 
theological issues based on reason. 

Keywords: scripturalism, traditionalism, rationalism, Zahiris, Ibn Hazm, taqlid, qiyas, Mutakallimun, Mu'tazilites 


I Scripturalist Theology 

A central debate in religion revolves around the sources of religious ideas and practices 
and their authoritativeness. Do these perceptions and acts derive from ancient customs 
and traditions, whether written or oral, or from written sacred texts, or from the 
intellect? Islam is no exception to this controversy, and these three elements played an 
important role in early Islam until the beginning of the third/ninth century. From this era 
onward theologians and jurists have argued on the authoritativeness of written texts vis- 
a-vis the intellect (Melchert 1997: If.). 

In the first two centuries of Islam some thinkers adhered to the authority of ancient 
habits and traditions and rejected new practices and ideas based on reason. In this era 
scripturalism also emerged to exhort a strict following of the literal meaning of the 
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Qur’anic text. In the middle of the third/ninth century this tendency also assumed the 
shape of literal interpretation of the written traditions now called hadith (pi. ahadith —a 
prophetic report, understood as a norm, on spiritual and practical matters transmitted 
from the Prophet or from his companions ( sahaba ) by a chain of transmitters). 

The following terms are used in this chapter: 

1. 'Scripturalists'/'literalists'—learned individuals who adhere to the literal meaning 
of the Qur’anic text (and of the traditions), regarding the Qur’an (and the traditions) 
as the sole authority of law and theology and who oppose other sources, such as 
custom or rational reasoning, as devices which may lead to error (Crone and 
Zimmermann 2001: 292). However, some scripturalists do not regard reason and 
even syllogistic reasoning as something to be avoided. 

2 . 'Traditionists'—scholars who deal with traditions, whether transmitting them or 
by investigating their authenticity, (p- 264) 

3 . Traditionalists'—people who keep to the teachings of the Qur’an, the Sunna (the 
prophetic norms expressed in the traditions also referred to in the following 
discussion as 'the Tradition') and the 'Consensus' (ijma‘), preferring these to the use 
of reason. This term is correctly applied only to people acting from the third/ninth 
century onward. They must be distinguished from people who adhered to ancient 
customs and habits, or to unwritten traditions (Hodgson 1977: i. 64) whom I would 
call 'traditionalistics', a term used only for the sake of clarity in this article. 

4 . 'Rationalists'—scholars who regard reason as the principal device to attain 
religious truths (Abrahamov 1998: ix). 

In the first two centuries of Islam, the arena is filled with scripturalists, traditionalistics, 
traditionalists, and rationalists. The scripturalists can be placed into two subdivisions; the 
first is embodied in groups and the second in individuals. The first people who adhered to 
scripturalism were those sections among the Kharijites who 'left' (kharaja min) ‘All b. Abl 
Talib's camp, or 'rebelled against his authority' (kharaja ‘ala) after the battle of Siffln 
(37/657). They rejected the arbitration with ‘All's rival Mu'awiya and claimed that God's 
judgement as expressed in the Qur’an is preferable to the judgement produced by human 
beings (Cook 1987: 170). The Kharijites conveyed their adherence to the Qur’an by the 
slogan 'The judgement belongs to God alone' (la hukma ilia li-Llah). It is also possible that 
the Kharijites espoused scripturalism not because of their opposition to the arbitration, 
but because of their disapproval of certain traditions transmitted from the Prophet, 
although these traditions referred to the Qur’anic text and interpreted them. In contrast 
to the Kharijites, ‘All claimed that the Qur’an needs interpretation (Hawting 1978: 460- 
2). An instructive example of the Kharijite understanding of the Qur’an is shown in Q 9: 

29 which reads, 'Fight those who do not believe in God and the Last Day, who do not 
forbid what God and His messenger forbid, who do not follow the rule of justice.' The 
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Kharijites applied this verse to their adversaries and used it to justify their extreme 
behaviour toward them. There are some reports that the Azariqa, a subsect of the 
Khawarij, adopted scripturalism in relating to several legal issues, such as rejection of 
stoning of the fornicators which is not mentioned in the Qur’an and is based on a 
tradition instead of the punishment of lashes that is mentioned in Q 24: 2 (Lewinstein 
1991: 261, 268). 

Another group of theologians who embraced scripturalist inclinations are some Murji’ites, 
who did not incorporate prophetic traditions in their discussions and accused their 
adversaries of using these traditions (Cook 1981: 16-19). To some extent early 
Mu'tazilites can also be reckoned as scripturalists, for they rejected prophetic traditions 
as a source of theological notions and used, in addition to rational arguments, Qur’anic 
verses as support for their theological notions. The Basran Mu'tazilite al-Nazzam (d. 
221/836) attacked prophetic traditions and based his theories on reason and Qur’anic 
verses. He claimed that prophetic traditions were suspect of being spurious and that they 
contradicted each other (Cook 1987: 168-9). Also, later Mu'tazilites like ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 
415/1025) admonished people against using hadlth based on (p- 265) individual 
transmitters (khabar al-ahad ) in theological issues. However, ‘Abd al-Jabbar was 
prepared to accept as true those traditions handed down by many chains of transmitters 
(khabar mutawatir )—thus only these may be relied upon as being true in his view (‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, Fadl, 187-96). 

Not only groups of early theologians were inclined toward scripturalism in theological 
issues, but also individual scholars, who sometimes incorporated scripturalism into 
theology, while being traditionalists in other religious spheres. Such is the case of the 
theologian and traditionist al-Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728), who wrote an epistle 
advocating free will which was addressed to the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 86/705). Even if 
this epistle is not al-Hasan al-Basri's (Cook 1987: 117-23; Mourad 2006: 176-239), it 
teaches a tendency prevalent in early Islam which preferred the sacred text to the 
prophetic traditions. The author plainly says that 'every statement which is not supported 
by a proof deriving from God's Book is an error' (Ritter 1933: 68; Wansbrough 1977: 160- 
3). The epistle is free from prophetic traditions, and the theses in it are based on the 
plain meanings of the Qur’anic text (Schwarz 1972: 15-30). The debate between 
traditionalistic tendencies, which defended ancient customs, scripturalist orientation, and 
a traditionalist direction that espoused prophetic traditions, came to a turning point with 
the revolution of the famous jurist al-Shafi‘I (d. 204/820), who stated that prophetic 
traditions are more important than the Qur’an. Al-Shafi‘I developed the thesis, prevalent 
for generations up to our era, that there are four principal sources, or roots of the law: 
the Qur’an, the Sunna (Muhammad's ways of religious life and thought which are 
expressed in the literary form of hadlth), analogical reasoning ( qiyas ), and consensus 
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( ijma' ). In al-ShafiTs view the Prophet is a lawgiver and authoritative interpreter of the 
Qur’an, hence his commentary on the Qur’an is preferable to other commentaries 
(Coulson 1978: 53-61). As we shall see, this approach to the prophetic traditions in 
matters of law is also applicable to theological issues. 

The third/ninth century witnessed the emergence of a school of scripturalism whose 
founder Dawud b. ‘All b. Khalaf al-Isfahanl (d. 270/884) associated himself at first with 
the Shafi'ite school of law. Contrary to the scripturalist tendencies of groups and 
individuals mentioned above which acknowledged only the Qur’an and rejected traditions 
of any source, whether oral or written, the new school, which was called the 'school of 
the plain meaning' ( madhhab al-zahir, al-Zahiriyya) or the 'school of Dawud' ( madhhab 
Dawud), also interpreted, in addition to the Qur’an, the prophetic traditions using the 
plain meaning of the text (Goldziher 2007: 1, 27; van Ess 1991-7: passim). 

Works written by Dawud are no longer extant. All that we know about his views has 
reached us through later writings, including biographical dictionaries and legal treatises 
of other schools, among which are most prominently the works by the AndalusI 
theologian and jurist Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1063) (Turki 2010: xi. 394; Adang 2006: 16). 
Dawud adhered to the plain meanings of the Qur’an and the Tradition, hence his rejection 
of analogical reasoning ( qiyas) in these two kinds of text is a logical outcome. 

Accordingly, he denied the employment of talil, that is, finding the cause (‘ilia) of the 
appearance of a rule or theological thesis in the religious texts. For example, drinking 
wine is forbidden (p- 266 ) according to the Qur’an. Now, having found the cause of this 
interdiction, which is intoxication, the other schools of law prohibited drinking all kinds of 
alcoholic drinks, such as one produced from dates ( nabidh ), whereas the Zahirls argued 
that if God wished to forbid other kinds of drinks, He would have indicated it plainly in 
the Qur’an or the Tradition. Contrary to other schools of law whose representatives used 
personal insight (ra’y) in their legislation in varied degrees, Dawud rejected ra’y 
(Goldziher 2007: 30). Finally, because of practical pressure, Dawud used qiyas (Goldziher 
2007: 35). We shall see that even Ibn Hazm, the greatest exponent of Zahirism, was not 
always loyal to his own system of thought. 

Dawud opposed the uncritical following ( taqlid) of individuals or schools in matters of 
law. One should use the roots of law oneself in order to reach a legal decision (Goldziher 
2007: 30). Also, in addition to forbidding the use of ra’y, he believed in the power of the 
consensus ( ijma‘ ) of Muhammad's companions as a source of the Law. All the sources 
mentioned above, whether they were lawful or unlawful in the eyes of the Zahirls, 
referred to the Law. Ibn Hazm was the first Zahirl scholar who applied them to 
theological issues (Goldziher 2007: 112; Adang, Fierro, and Schmidtke 2012), and his 
theology constitutes the climax of the Zahirl religious thought. 
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Ibn Hazm was born at Cordova in 384/994 and died at Manta Lisham in 456/1064. He 
was well versed in Islamic religious sciences and in Islamic theology and philosophy. At 
first, he was affiliated with the MalikI school of law, but then embraced Shafi'ism and 
finally followed Dawud and his tenets, including the latter's opposition to taqlid and 
acceptance of the companions' ijma‘. Being a subtle psychologist and moralist, he wrote a 
treatise on love entitled The Ring of the Dove (Tawq al-hamama) and a book on morals 
entitled Kitab al-Akhlaq wa-Tsiyar. He was a theoretician of language, believing that 
words speak for themselves and that there is no need to investigate the inner meaning of 
words, because this procedure would lead to personal priorities and deviation from the 
true objective meaning. The correct meaning is established in accordance with linguistic 
rules, without the intervention of other criteria. Closely connected with his attitude 
toward language is his acceptance of logic, sometimes in the form of syllogistic reasoning 
(Chejne 1984: 57-72), as a device for understanding the texts of the Qur’an and the 
Tradition (Arnaldez 2006: iii. 790-4; Adang 2006: 18-20). 

Ibn Hazm's doctrine is based on the plain meaning of those Qur’an verses which 
characterize the text of the Qur’an itself. First, the Sacred Book was revealed in a clear 
Arabic language (Q 26: 195). Second, it explains everything (Q 16: 89). Moreover, the 
Qur’an says as follows: Today I have perfected My religion for you' (Q 3: 5). Taking into 
consideration these three notions, our author does not hesitate to conclude that because 
the Qur’an treats everything in a clear manner and because Islam was completed in the 
lifetime of the Prophet and his companions, there was no need to change anything in 
religion or to add anything to it. Taqlid is not admitted, but following the Prophet is not 
taqlid, but rather obedience to Muhammad's orders (Adang 2006: 21-5). According to Ibn 
Hazm, the first three generations of Muslims were regarded by Muhammad as the 
righteous, because they did not follow their personal views and inclinations. In Ibn 
( P . 267) Hazm's view, deterioration in the sphere of religion began in the mid-second/ 
eighth century, because by then people were starting to use personal insights in their 
judgements (Adang 2006: 32). 

Ibn Hazm believed that the best way to deal with religious matters is by exerting personal 
efforts or independent endeavours ( ijtihad ) to understand what God and the Messenger 
intend in their communications and accordingly to reach conclusions, in both the legal 
and theological realms. His point of departure is the notion that God does not reguire of a 
human being that which he is not capable of carrying out (Q 2: 286). In principle every 
human being has the capacity to learn the sacred texts, although people differ in this 
capacity. Only when one is unable to find a solution to his problem on his own, is one 
advised to turn to someone more learned than he is, on the condition that the latter bases 
himself on the texts and not on the opinions of others. The tools of the learned individual 
are the Qur’an, the Tradition ( hadith ), lexicography, and grammar; analogical reasoning 
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(qiyas ) and finding causes ( ta‘lll ) of God's will are totally excluded. When a contradiction 
occurs between a legal decision derived from the Qur’an and a legal decision in the same 
matter derived from the Tradition, the Tradition is preferred, because the Prophet 
explains the Qur’an through the Tradition and because the Prophet proves the 
authenticity of the Qur’an. Hence, a true tradition may cancel a Qur’anic rule (Adang 
2006: 40-5). 

Having discussed the general approach of Ibn Hazm on the authoritativeness of the 
religious sources, we may now examine some of Ibn Hazm's theological doctrines—a 
thorough study of his doctrinal views is still a major desideratum. This discussion will 
also touch on some general principles of the Zahirls. 

One much debated issue in Islamic theology is free will vis-a-vis predestination. While the 
Arabs in the pre-Islamic era believed in fatalism ( dahr ), a belief which appeared later in 
the Tradition, the Qur’an when taken literally expresses two approaches, one of which 
defends predetermination and the other free will (Watt 1948: 12-31). A verse which can 
be interpreted to mean predestination is Q 54: 29 ( Inna kull shay ’ khalaqnahu bi-qadar), 
We have created everything in measure' or We have predetermined the creation of 
everything'. The guestion is whether this verse is interpreted in a general (‘ umum ) or in a 
particular manner ( khusus ). Loyal to their belief in free will, the Mu'tazilites understood 
this verse as applying to a particular case, while al-Ash'arl claimed that a verse should be 
interpreted in a general way only when it has an external corroboration for this use. 

Contrary to the two preceding approaches, Ibn Hazm held that every Qur’anic verse 
should be interpreted in a general way unless some other verse cancels the generality of 
a verse (Goldziher 2007: 113-15). In this case, the Qur’an teaches God's 
predetermination. Because, in Ibn Hazm's view, a sacred text should be understood in 
keeping with linguistic rules, he, for example, opposes the Mu'tazilite understanding of 
the verb ad alia, which freguently occurs in the Qur’an, as naming someone a deviator. 

For the Mu'tazilites, accepting the usual meaning of this verb, that is, God causes a 
human being to deviate from the correct path, means the negation of human free will in 
which they believed. One should note that aberration from the linguistic criterion can be 
made (p- 268 ) through using the consensus ( ijma‘ ) or another sacred text. Also the literal 
meaning of a verse or a tradition may diverge into various directions (Goldziher 2007: 
115-18). 

Muslim theologians differed on the nature of the Qur’an. The Mu'tazilites held that the 
Qur’an was created, whereas their opponents believed that it was eternal. Some 
traditionalist theologians also debated the guestion of the physical elements of the Book, 
such as the act of reading or the written text—whether they were created or not. 

Contrary to the Ash'arites who taught that the Qur’an is God's one speech ( kalam wahid), 
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Ibn Hazm claimed on the basis of Qur’anic verses, for example Q 18: 109, that God's 
speech is infinite and not restricted to the Qur’an. In his view, the Qur’an, God's speech, 
has five manifestations: 1. revelation; 2. the voices of the Book when it is recited; 3. its 
contents; 4. the written copy of the text; and 5. the memorized text. Each of these parts 
has a different value. All elements of the Qur’an which involve acts of the human being, 
such as the voices when it is recited and the written text, are created, while God's 
knowledge which is embodied in His speech or in the Qur’an is eternal (Ibn Hazm, Fisal, 

3: 7-11; Goldziher 2007: 130-2). 

Ibn Hazm opposes applying the term sifat ('attributes') to God and in fact the very notion 
that the 'names' given to God in the Qur’an are 'attributes'. There is no evidence in the 
Qur’an or in the Tradition or by the consensus, he argues, that either God, or Muhammad 
or his followers employed the term 'attributes'. Our author ascribes the use of this term 
to the Mu'tazilites whom others later followed. 'It is allowable to name God or to inform 
of Him only by what He named Himself or informed of Himself' (Ibn Hazm, Fisal, 2: 

140f.). Hence, the name 'Eternal' ( qadim ) is not legitimate, while the name the 
'First' {awwal), which appears in the Qur’an (Q 57: 3), is applicable (Goldziher 2007: 134- 
9). Apart from the argument from the absence of textual evidence for the 'attributes', Ibn 
Hazm also uses rational arguments to deny the application of 'attributes' to God. The 
existence of an attribute means that there exists an entity which is its ontological 
foundation and is different from it. Furthermore, if we regard the name 'Merciful' as an 
attribute, it follows that God does not cause people to suffer pain, which is not the case. 
All these arguments lead Ibn Hazm to consider God's appellations proper 'names' rather 
than 'attributes' (Goldziher 2007: 140-2). 

Notwithstanding the use of rational arguments, Ibn Hazm accepts textual statements 
even if they contradict reason. For example, responding to the Mu'tazilite claim that if 
God were to predetermine a human being's sin He would be angry at His own decision 
after the human being commits a sin, he admits that God is wrathful and curses the devil 
whom He created. Likewise, good and evil are not objective values which can be 
disclosed by the human intellect, but rather are established by God's will. What God wills 
is good and what He detests is evil. There is nothing which is absolutely good or evil 
(Goldziher 2007: 149). 

Generally Muslim theologians take three main approaches to the much debated problem 
of anthropomorphism ( tashbih ): (1) Very few theologians believed in the literal meaning 
of the texts of the Qur’an and the traditions and held that, for example, God's hands (Q 
38: 75) are like human hands; (2) at the other extreme, the rationalists, mainly (p- 269) 
the Mu'tazilites, interpreted Qur’anic anthropomorphic expressions in a figurative 
manner, thus God does not sit on His Throne (Q 20: 5) but the throne symbolizes His rule 
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of the whole cosmos; (3) a middle approach between the two extremes is al-Ash'arl's 
system, whose elements were introduced by early theologians, according to which 
tashbih is totally rejected and anthropomorphic expressions should be accepted as they 
are, without trying to interpret their modality (kayfiyya) (Abrahamov 1995: 365-7). 

Taking into consideration Ibn Hazm's rules of interpretation, one would expect him to 
have adopted the first approach, that of the mushabbiha, i.e. those who adhered to the 
literal meanings of the sacred texts. However, surprisingly enough, our author rejects 
anthropomorphism as well as the Mu'tazilite and Ash'arite positions. In his interpretation 
of anthropomorphic expressions, he employs linguistic and also simple rational 
arguments. For example, the tradition 'God created Adam in His image' (Watt 1959-60) is 
interpreted to mean that God created a scheme according to which He created Adam. Ibn 
Hazm even uses taqdir (the supposition that a part of the sentence is either missing or 
redundant) in order to eschew the ascription of human acts to God. Thus, 'Your Lord 
came' (ja’a rabbuka, Q 89: 22) becomes, in Ibn Hazm's interpretation, 'The order of your 
Lord came' (ja’a amr rabbika). In employing such a device and other linguistic tools, Ibn 
Hazm comes very close to the Mu'tazilites whom he criticizes for their arbitrariness in 
interpreting the Qur’an and the traditions (Goldziher 2007: 151-4). 

In sum, Ibn Hazm's system of dealing with theology accords with his system of treating 
Islamic law. However, Zahirl theology does not serve as a device for disclosing the 
identity of a Zahirl individual; this remained the function of the Zahirl law. The Zahirl 
school of law, as an independent school, enjoyed its Golden Era under the third ruler of 
the Almohad dynasty in al-Andalus and North Africa, Abu Yusuf Ya'gub (r. 580/1184- 
595/1199). The power of the Zahiris held sway until the end of the seventh/thirteenth 
century and thereafter their law and theology was found only in books (Goldziher 2007: 
171; Chejne 1982: 16). Some scholars after this period, such as the historian al-Magrlz! 

(d. 845/1441), are considered Zahiris, although this phenomenon of individuals who are 
deemed Zahiris came to an end and from the tenth/sixteenth century onward their 
teachings ceased to carry much weight. However, some features of the school regained 
popularity in contemporary Islamic thought (Adang, Fierro, and Schmidtke 2012: 
introduction). 


II Traditionalist Theology 

As noted, the term 'traditionalism' refers to the prophetic traditions which began to 
spread in Islam shortly after Muhammad's death. The first two centuries of the Islamic 
era witnessed the struggle of four main approaches over the sources of knowledge and 
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their authoritativeness, these being scripturalism, ancient or local traditions, prophetic 
traditions, and personal or rationalist argumentation. This debate reached its climax by 
( P . 270) the time of al-Shafi‘1, who succeeded in persuading his co-religionists to hold the 
superiority of the prophetic traditions over other devices as a source of legal and 
theological knowledge and of interpretation of the Qur’an. This essential phase in the 
development of Islamic law and theology does not signal the end of the discussion, which 
has continued up to the present day. 

Building on our definition of traditionalism at the outset of this chapter, we can now 
proceed by stating that the foundations of traditionalism can be known through 
examining the texts from the middle of the third/ninth century onward. Traditionalism is 
based on three positive principles: (1) adherence to the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the 
consensus; (2) the religious content derived from the three devices mentioned here is 
homogeneous; and (3) the embracing of the scholars who are responsible for the 
application of these devices. A negative principle is the fierce opposition to innovations 
( bid‘a , pi. bida‘). We shall now examine these three principles. 

The Shafi'ite theologian Isma‘11 b. Muhammad al-Tayml (d. 535/1140) lucidly explains the 
role of the Qur’an and the Sunna in a paragraph which sums up the perception of the 
traditionalists: 

The people of the truth make the Qur’an and the Sunna their model (imam) and 
they search for religion through both of them. What they have attained through 
their intellect and mind, they subject to the examination of the Book and the 
Sunna. If they find it compatible with both of them, they accept it, and they thank 
God for showing them this and for His guidance. If they find it opposing the 
Qur’an and the Sunna, they leave what they have attained and turn to both of 
them and blame themselves (for finding such a notion). That is because the Book 
and the Sunna guide the people only to the truth, while man's opinion may be true 
or false. 

(al-Tayml, Hujja 2: 224; cf. Abrahamov 1998: 1) 

In addition to the function of being sources of truth, the Qur’an and the Sunna serve as 
the criterion for what the human being attains through his intellect. 

The Shafi'ite theologian Hibat Allah b. al-Hasan al-Lalaka’i (d. 418/1027) supplies us with 
an example of using the three tools of knowledge. He begins his discussion of the 
guestion of God's predestination through relevant Qur’anic verses which are interpreted 
by using the system of al-tafslr bi-l-ma’thur (interpretation through using traditions, 
athar, pi. athar). Q 37: 96 reads: 'God has created you and your actions' (Allah 
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khalaqakum wa-ma ta'maluna). According to a tradition ‘ma ta'maluna' means ‘amalakum 
('your action') and hence God's predetermination. This author interprets other verses to 
the same effect. Then he adds the consensus of Muhammad's companions and their 
followers about God's predetermination. No speculative argument or comparison 
between verses or traditions is employed. The author adheres to the dictum, espoused by 
some traditionalists, that there is no analogy in the Sunna ( laysa fl l-sunna qiyas), which 
means that one should not ask 'how' or 'why' regarding a theological principle. Denying 
the use of any rational argument when dealing with the Qur’an and the Sunna 
characterizes some traditionalists, and one may call this approach 'pure traditionalism'. 

(p. 27i) Because of the debate with rationalist thinkers, the traditionalists tried to 
strengthen the authoritativeness of these devices of attaining knowledge. Since the 
Qur’an was acknowledged by all kinds of theologians as divine speech, notwithstanding 
the controversy over whether it is created or uncreated/eternal, their efforts 
concentrated on the two other tools. Traditions are recruited to show that the position of 
the Sunna eguals that of the Qur’an, for Jibrll sent down the Sunna just as he did 
regarding the Qur’an. And traditions guote Muhammad as saying that he received the 
unrecited texts, the Sunna, with the recited texts, the Qur’an. Q 3: 104 relates that the 
Messenger teaches people 'the book and the wisdom', which is interpreted to mean the 
Sunna. 

Efforts to defend the Sunna have not stopped, and even in the ninth/fifteenth century we 
encounter a work entitled Miftah al-janna fl l-Vtisam bi-l-sunna written by the famous 
Shafi'ite scholar Jalal al-Din al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505). According to al-Suyutl, the Qur’an (Q 
3: 164, 4: 171, 24: 62) connects the belief in Muhammad with the belief in God, thus 
comparing the Qur’an with the Prophet's traditions. Furthermore, the Sunna contains all 
of what one needs to know regarding religion, laws, theology, the prophets' stories, the 
Prophet's biography, and Qur’an interpretation. In sum, the Sunna becomes the second 
revelation after the Qur’an which means its being sacred like the Qur’an and its being an 
object of learning as is the Qur’an (Abrahamov 1998: 3f.). 

The authoritativeness of the consensus is proven through using Qur’anic verses and 
traditions. Q 4: 115 speaks of 'the way of the believers' ( sabll al-mu’minln), which is 
interpreted to mean the consensus of the Muslim community. 'What the believers regard 
as good is good in God's eyes and what they regard as evil is evil in God's eyes' is a 
tradition which helps the Muslims to legitimize the consensus. The same applies to the 
tradition which states that 'my community does not agree on an error'. The Sunna also 
promises paradise to those who join the community (Jama‘a ) and states that God protects 
the community so that whoever leaves the community may be liable to the devil's attack. 
Adherence to the jama’a leads to success of the Muslims, while its opposite, iftiraq 
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('division'), causes their perdition. Hence, the consensus is an important principle not 
only as a source of knowledge, but also as a device which guarantees the well-being of 
the Muslims (Abrahamov 1998: 4-6; Hourani 1985: 190-226). 

The traditionalists believed that the theological fundamentals deriving from the three 
sources of knowledge, the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the ijma' are homogeneous, thus 
constituting the second foundation of traditionalism. Basing himself on Q 3: 105 'Be not 
as those who scattered ( tafarraqu ) and fell into variance ( iftaraqu ) after the clear signs 
(bayyinat) came to them' (trans. Arberry 1983: 59), the Shafi'ite theologian al-Bayhagl (d. 
395/1005) expresses the idea that the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the consensus of 
Muhammad's companions affirm three fundamental principles of Islamic theology: the 
existence of attributes ( sifat ) in God as separate spiritual entities, the believer's seeing of 
God in the world to come {ru’yat Allah), and Muhammad's intercession on behalf of the 
sinners ( shafa‘a ). To deny these principles means to deny God's signs, the Qur’an, the 
Sunna, and the consensus, set forth in the above-mentioned verse. 

The principle of homogeneity was corroborated by two kinds of proofs. The first are 
traditions which reject dispute (jadal) such as 'the early scholars hated diversity in 
( P . 272 ) religion' or 'beware of debates in religion', and the second is based on the 
scholars' actual experiences. The famous traditionist and the compiler of one of the 
canonical collections of hadith, Muhammad b. Isma‘11 al-Bukhari (d. 256/870), relates that 
during forty-six years he met more than a thousand scholars who lived in different areas, 
all of whom accepted the tenets of Islam (Abrahamov 1998: 6). A similar notion appears 
in a creed written in the second half of the third/ninth century by Abu Zur'a ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. ‘Abd al-Karim (d. 264/878) and Abu Hatim Muhammad b. Idris b. Mundhir (d. 277/890) 
(al-Lalaka’I, Shark 151-86). Probably, seeking homogeneity, the traditionalists thought 
that adhering to the same three sources of knowledge, the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the 
consensus, would bring about the same results. However, a scrutiny of various creeds 
dating from the mid-ninth century reveals certain differences in dogma. 

A polemical argument against the mutakallimun appears in this context. Whereas the 
mutakallimun have no homogeneous theology—they move from one idea to another and 
have different schools of thought—the traditionalists believe in stable teachings which 
cannot be shaken even by severe circumstances. Stability in ideas is a sign of certain 
belief and truth (Abrahamov 1998: 6f.). 

Adherence to the Sunna of the Prophet logically causes the traditionalists to adopt an 
attitude of adoration toward the traditionists, those who are responsible for the collection 
and transmission of traditions. This is the third foundation of traditionalism which is 
gleaned from the sources. The first objects of this veneration were Muhammad's 
companions ( sahaba ) who were the best, purest, and most just people chosen by God. 
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People should not abuse them. This foundation exists in all schools of law and the 
writings of theologians, some of whom dedicated large portions of their books to this 
subject. In al-Lalaka’I this topic occupies the seventh and eighth out of the eight parts of 
his book. A representative paragraph of this attitude is shown in the creed of the Malikite 
jurist Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawanl (d. 386/996): 

The best of generations is the generation who saw the Messenger of God and 
believed in him. Next are those who followed them, and next are those who 
followed these. The most excellent of the companions (of Muhammad) are the 
rightly and the truly guided caliphs, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, then ‘Uthman, then ‘All. Let 
not any of the companions of the Messenger be mentioned except most 
honourably and without reference to what was disputed among them. They, above 
other people, deserve to have the best construction put upon (their conduct) and 
to have the best views attributed to them. 

(Watt 1994: 72; Abrahamov 1998: 7-9) 

It seems that out of the awareness of unified teachings based on three reliable sources 
and dealt with by pious people, an opposition to any innovation {bid‘a, pi. bida‘) has 
emerged. The traditionalists believed that just as their doctrines derive from unchanged 
and definite principles, so innovations derive from different, changeable principles. The 
opposition to innovations took the form of prohibition against disputing with the 
innovators, speaking with them, and listening to their innovative views. The hostility 
toward the innovators was so immense that they were regarded as those who cannot 
repent of (p- 273 ) their innovations—unlike the polytheists who can repent of their 
sin—and that even those who sit with them are dangerous to Islam. 

The innovators were ill-treated also because they did not obey the prohibition expressed 
in traditions that believers should not deal with metaphysical guestions such as God's 
attributes and essence, and predestination ( qadar ). A tradition repeated in the 
traditionalists' writings is 'Think of God's creation and not of Him (or not of His essence)'. 
Another tradition interdicts treating the guestion of God's predetermination: 'Do not 
speak of anything relating to qadar, for it is God's secret, so do not disclose God's secret'. 
The Qadarites, those who believe in free will, were regarded as heretics and unbelievers 
and hence deserving the death penalty. As a result, the Muslim was forbidden to pray 
behind them, marry them, eat animals slaughtered by them, or accept their testimonies 
(Abrahamov 1998: 9-11). 

A different approach to the innovators, which allows disputing with them, is discerned in 
the traditionalists' writings. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, the second caliph, is the source of a 
tradition according to which in future time people will dispute with the traditionalists by 
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using the ambiguous verses of the Qur’an (Q 3: 7). The tradition recommends that the 
believers should use traditions in order to refute such adversaries, because traditions, 
being definitive, are irrefutable and hence very useful in interpreting the Qur’an and 
rejecting their opponents (Abrahamov 1998: 9-11). 

The adherence of the traditionalists to the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the consensus does not 
mean their neglecting the use of reason. However, contrary to the rationalists who base 
their doctrines on reason, reason in the traditionalists' view occupies the secondary place 
after the basic three sources of knowledge. Rational arguments serve as proofs of what 
was revealed in the Qur’an and the Sunna. If these arguments were the basis of religion, 
say the traditionalists, then revelation and the prophets would become superfluous. 
Besides, people would search for the reasonability of every religious phenomenon or 
precept, though there are many religious matters for which reason cannot account. 

People are reguired to believe in God's attributes, in Paradise and Hell, in the 
punishment in the tomb (' adhab al-qabr) even though the meaning of these cannot be 
perceived by reason. 

The traditionalists' attitude toward reason as a device to prove religious principles led 
them to differentiate between two apparently similar terms, taqlld and ittiba While taqlld 
means blindly following scholars and teachings without supplying proofs, ittiba‘ is 
understood as adherence to doctrines through using proofs. The Qur’an and the Sunna do 
not reject bringing proofs to their teachings in order to increase the certainty and 
tranguility of the soul (al-Tayml, Hujja, 2: 116f.). The proofs that many traditionalists 
brought were not only proofs from the Qur’an and the Sunna but also rational proofs, 
sometimes even kalam arguments. When Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), no doubt an epitome of 
traditionalism, refuted the Jahmites who argued that God is everywhere, he first adduced 
verses from the Qur’an to show that God is in one place, on the Throne (Q 7: 54, 20: 5). 
Then he argued that there are places which are not appropriate for God's greatness 
('izam ), such as the human being's body, which means that it is inconceivable (p- 274 ) for 
God to be there. Ibn Hanbal used the contradiction between the Jahmite approach of 
God's being everywhere and one of God's most beautiful names. His being the greatest 
{al-a‘zam) to refute their view (Ibn Hanbal, Radd, 92f.). In this context Ibn Hanbal uses 
the kalam argument from disjunction ( qisma or taqslm) in which the adversary is 
confronted with a series of guestions and at the end of this procedure he is forced to 
admit his failure (Ibn Hanbal, Radd, 95). 

Another device used by the traditionalists is istinbat, a logical argument based on a 
Qur’an verse. One of the traditionalists' dogmas is the uncreatedness of the Qur’an. They 
base their doctrine on Q 36: 82 which reads: 'His command, when He desires a thing, is 
to say to it "be" ( kun ) and it is.' Thus, God creates by uttering the word 'kun'. This word 
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is a part of God's speech considered by the Mu'tazilites to be created. Hence, a created 
being creates another created being which brings about an endless chain of creations, 
which is an absurdity (al-Lalaka’I, Shark, i. 217-18). 

Linguistic considerations also play a role in the theological discussions of the 
traditionalists. The Mu'tazilites divide God's attributes into two types, viz. essential 
attributes ( sifat al-dhat), which always exist in God, and attributes of action ( sifat al-fi'l), 
which are applied to God only when He acts. Hence the attributes 'Creator', 'Provider', 
'Benefactor', and so on refer to Him only after He creates, provides, and gives support, 
which means that they are not eternal. However, examples from linguistics show that the 
notion of attributes of action is not correct, for people say 'cutting knife', a 'satiating 
bread', and 'guenching water' as permanent attributes of these things even before their 
acts are carried out. Hence, the attributes 'Creator', 'Provider', and 'Benefactor' can be 
predicated of God before He creates, provides, and gives support (al-Tayml, Hujja, 1: 
300f.). 

The traditionalists emphasize the fact that the Qur’an contains rational proofs of God's 
existence, His unity, prophecy, and the world to come. ‘Abd Allah b. al-'Arabl (d. 
543/1148) states that the Qur’an introduces the principles of rational arguments in 
concise manner and in allusions, and that the function of the scholar is to extend and 
explain these arguments in detail. In his view another function of these arguments is to 
show the unbelievers and the innovators that using rational proofs does not appertain 
only to them. Using an a fortiori argument, the Qur’an proves God's revivification of the 
dead in the next world by saying that for God who was able to create the world it will be 
easier to revive the dead (Q 17: 50). In like manner, whoever can cause the earth to give 
birth to plants, can revive the dead (Q 35: 9). In sum, reason plays an important role in 
the traditionalist theology, both as a device for demonstrating their beliefs and as a tool 
in their debates with unbelievers and innovators. Notwithstanding their reliance on 
reason, the traditionalists criticized the rationalist thinkers, because for the latter 
rational arguments often serve as the core of their theology (Abrahamov 1998: 17f.). 

Whereas pure traditionalists rejected the use of rational arguments, their moderate 
colleagues used such arguments to prove God's existence, His unity, and attributes, 
whether they are based on the Qur’an or not. However, the traditionalists criticized the 
rationalists for their adherence to rational arguments in order to prove the principles of 
religion, a criticism which deals with both the essence of their systems and (p- 275 ) their 

conseguences. Ta’wil mukhtalif al-hadith by Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) is an early example 
of a traditionalist response to a rationalist censure of the contradictory nature of the 
Tradition. Ibn Qutayba accuses the mutakallimun of holding contradictory and differing 
views on the principles of religion. In fact, he levelled the same accusation that was used 
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against the traditionalists by the rationalists. Contemporary scholars of Ibn Qutayba, 
such as al-Dariml (d. 280/893), pointed to the multifaceted nature of the rational 
arguments referring to Jahmite sects, each of which claimed that their principles are 
intelligible (Abrahamov 1998: 19f.). 

In summing up the traditionalist attitude toward rational arguments Ibn Taymiyya states: 

The preference of rational arguments over traditional ones is impossible and 
unsound. As for the preference of the traditional proofs, it is possible and sound... 
that is on account of the fact that being known through reason or not is not an 
inherent attribute ( sifa lazima ) of a thing but rather a relative one ( min al-umur al- 
nisbiyya al-idafiyya), for Zayd may know through his reason what Bakr does not 
know, and a man may know at a certain time through his reason what he will not 
know at another time. 

(Abrahamov 1992: 259; 1998: 21) 

In contrast to the stableness of the Tradition, states Ibn Taymiyya, reason is an unstable 
device and leads people to different and even contradictory approaches. In his view, 
remoteness from the Tradition and adhering to rationalist approaches cause disputes 
among the Muslims. Thus, he supports the notion of early traditionalist theologians on 
the homogeneity of traditionalism. 

Doubts, perplexity, and mixture of truth and falseness also characterize the rational 
arguments. Furthermore, the use of these arguments does not accord with the common 
people and may lead to declaring them unbelievers ( takfir al-'amma), for these people 
cling to the religion only through believing in the Qur’an, the Sunna, and their ancestors 
(Abrahamov 1998: 20-3). 

The traditionalists' criticism of the rationalists, mainly the mutakallimun, caused the 
former to develop an unfavourable attitude toward the latter. The traditionalists' 
disapproval took the form not only of refutation of their tenets but also of prohibition 
against engaging in kalam and even breaking off relations with and excommunication of 
the mutakallimun. This attitude is attested beginning from the second/eighth century. 
When the famous Basran traditionist Yunus b. ‘Ubayd (d. 138/756-7) heard that his son 
visited the Mu'tazilite mutakallim ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (d. 144/761), disobeying his father's 
interdiction not to visit him, he said that it is better to meet God on the Day of Judgement 
with grave sins such as fornication, theft, and drinking wine than to meet Him with the 
Mu'tazilite views of ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd and his followers (al-Daragutnl, Akhbar, 12). 

Generally the traditionalists regard the ideas of free will, the creation of the Qur’an, and 
the figurative interpretations of anthropomorphic expressions in the Qur’an and the 
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Sunna as deriving from rationalist circles, mainly the Mu'tazilites. These scholars were 
accused of abandoning the Qur’an and the Sunna and their true interpretations, (p- 276) 
the views of the religious scholars, and of being impious. They were also accused of 
adhering to the teachings of the philosophers and of corrupting Islam. As a result, some 
traditionalist scholars called on people to excommunicate them or to punish them at one 
extreme, while others allowed disputing with them at the other. Such attitudes do not 
characterize a specific school of law—extremism or moderation in treating the 
rationalists exist in every branch of traditionalist learning (Abrahamov 1998: 27-31). 

The body of the traditionalist religious doctrines is found in their creeds, which were 
written beginning from the mid-ninth century, and in treatises dedicated to theological 
notions, such as al-SharVa, by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Ajurri (d. 360/970). 
Both the creeds and the treatises are imbued with polemics, whether implicit or explicit, 
against the 'sectarians' and the rationalist thinkers (very often the two groups are 
identical). As a sample of traditionalist dogma, we shall introduce the creed of Abu Zur'a 
‘Ubayy Allah b. ‘Abd al-Karlm al-RazI (d. 264/878) and Abu Hatim Muhammad b. Idris al- 
RazI (d. 277/890) as recorded by al-Lalaka’I ( Sharh , 1: 176-9). 

The creed begins with the definition of belief, which is composed of action and speech 
and hence can be increased or decreased. This stand contradicts the extreme Murji’ites 
who claimed that belief is only knowledge of God and His Messenger and what comes 
from God, that is, the Qur’an (al-Ash'arl, Maqalat, 132). The Qur’an in this creed is God's 
uncreated speech in all its aspects, that is, as a written text, as recited, and as memorized 
by heart. This dogma is directed against the Mu'tazilites who believed that the Qur’an 
was created, and also against some groups of traditionalists who believed that certain 
aspects of the text are created. The third dogma which also opposes the rationalist 
approach is the belief in God's predestination of all things whether good or evil. At the 
end of the third/ninth century the theory of acguisition ( kasb ) had not yet been 
completed; the task of its completion would be left to al-Ash'arl. Articles four and five are 
devoted to the best people of the Muslim community who are first the four caliphs in their 
historic succession and then ten individuals from among Muhammad's companions whom 
the Prophet called the 'people of Paradise'. However, all his companions should be 
honoured. The rejection of anthropomorphism is expressed (article 6) through the 
guestion of God's place (on His Throne) in accordance with the bi-la kayfa doctrine 
(Abrahamov 1995). However, seeing God in the Hereafter (article 7), a guestion which 
pertains to anthropomorphism, appears in its literal meaning ('people of Paradise will see 
Him with their eyes'), but with the gualification that it will occur in the manner God wills, 
thus allowing for something other than seeing with the eyes. Articles 8-13 are devoted to 
the phenomena of the world to come according to the Qur’an and the Sunna: Paradise 
and Hell really exist. The way to paradise, the balance which weighs one's deeds, the 
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basin ( al-hawd) through which the Prophet will be honoured, the Prophet's intercession 
for sinners, and the resurrection are all true. Against the Mu'tazilites who regarded the 
grave sinners as unbelievers until they repent and the Kharijites who considered the 
grave sinners as unbelievers and even as polytheists, articles 14 and 15 adopted the 
Murji’ite approach to the grave sinners which entrusts their judgement to God and denies 
the notion that grave sins cancel one's belief. The Murji’ite lenient attitude toward the 
impious leaders of the community is expressed in articles 16-20. These articles call 
(p. 277 ) on the believer to obey the rulers, be they just or unjust, and to cooperate with 
them in carrying out the precepts for which they are responsible such as the Holy War 
(jihad) and the pilgrimage. The guestion of who is a believer is so important in the eyes of 
the scholars who composed this creed that they stressed the fact that one cannot declare 
himself to be a believer in the eyes of God, because one cannot know God's will and 
hence cannot know his status in God's eyes (article 21). 

A group of articles (22-6) refers explicitly to 'sectarians' (Qadarites, Murji’ites, Jahmites, 
Kharijites, and Rafidites) calling them innovators, deviators, unbelievers, and apostates, 
but does not always call attention to their doctrines. In this context some theological 
issues are repeated, but stressing different aspects. For example, the guestion of free will 
and predestination arises through God's foreknowledge. The Qadarites, whether by this 
appellation the early group of the second/eighth century is meant or here the term is 
used as a pejorative name of the Mu'tazilites, believed in free will and hence denied 
God's foreknowledge which impairs the human being's free will. Believing in God's 
absolute knowledge, the traditionalists could not deny this trait of God. Denial of God's 
foreknowledge amounts to unbelief. The issue of the Qur’an is so important to our two 
scholars that they return to it at the end of the creed with four articles; here the text 
refers to those who hold inappropriate views regarding the Qur’an. Thus, those who 
believe in the creation of the Qur’an are named 'unbelievers', while those who do not 
know whether the Qur’an was created or not, or state that their reciting of the Qur’an is 
created are deemed 'Jahmites'. 

The creed ends with a statement by Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman, the son of Abu 
Hatim, who cites his father as saying that the sign of the innovators (ahl al-bidaj is their 
defaming of the traditionists (ahl al-athar). Other groups, the heretics ( zanadiqa ), the 
Jahmites, the Qadarites, the Murji’ites, and the Rafidites are characterized as opposing 
the tenets of the traditionalists by calling the latter inappropriate names. 

Notwithstanding al-Lalaka’Ts statement that the teachings of the traditionalists are 
homogeneous, an examination of the ten creeds (eight of them are complete creeds) 
introduced in his book shows some differences (Abrahamov 1998: 54-7). For example, Ibn 
Hanbal opens his creed by setting forth the foundations of the Sunna: 'In our view, the 
principles of the Sunna are: "Adhering to the teachings of the Messenger's companions. 
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following them and abandoning innovations. Each innovation is an error. One should 
abandon disputes and debates in religion and sitting with the people of the sects"' (al- 
Lalaka’I, Sharh, 1: 156). Like Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (d. 196/811), ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah al-Madinl 
(d. 234/848) begins his creed with the belief in God's predetermination, be it good or evil, 
and then follows the belief in the traditions. An extraordinary article of belief is the 
notion that abandoning prayer is deemed unbelief to such an extent that whoever 
abandons prayer it is lawful to kill him. Also, he stresses the reguirement that every 
Muslim must have a religious leader (imam) (al-Lalaka’I, Sharh, 1: 155, 165-7). 

In sum, despite some divergences between the creeds, there is a significant element of 
homogeneity in them which results from the adherence to the three principles put forth 
above, that is, the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the consensus. Cleaving to these principles 
appears as an article of faith in many creeds. Another feature of the creeds is the 
(p. 278) polemics with the sectarians, which occupies much of the content. This shows 

that traditionalism has developed, inter alia, as a reaction to the teachings of 'the sects', 
mainly through rejection of the sects' doctrines, but sometimes through acceptance of 
and agreement with them, such as the attitude of the Murji’ites toward the unjust ruler. 
In like manner, the Kharijite and the Mu'tazilite insistence on the importance of carrying 
out the religious commandments and of avoiding grave sins probably contributes to the 
inclusion of acts in the definition of belief. 

The challenge of rationalism has not only created debates between traditionalists and 
rationalists, but has also produced compromise between the two approaches. Two areas 
of compromise may be identified: 

a. Reason and Tradition are two separate devices, both serving to reach 
knowledge of certain religious principles. Sometimes the two devices are 
employed to prove a religious idea but from different points of view. Thus, 
according to the intellect, the resurrection is possible and its true existence is 
proved by the Sacred Texts. 

b. Rational and traditional arguments do not contradict each other for both 
tools derive from God. God supplies human beings with two kinds of 
revelation, the Qur’an and the rational arguments, hence there can be no 
contradiction between the two devices. For example, the denial of 
anthropomorphism is based both on Qur’anic verses (Q 42: 11, 112: 1-4) 
which teach that God is unlike any thing, hence human forms or acts cannot 
be ascribed to Him, and on reason. Had God possessed the forms of created 
things, He would have been like the created things and could not have been a 
creator 

(Abrahamov 1998: 49-51, 60-2). 
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Abstract and Keywords 

The theological tradition which can be traced back to Abu Hanifa was initially a minor 
branch of Islamic theology, well established in North-Eastern Iran and Transoxania but 
hardly known in the central lands of the caliphate. Later on, however, its teaching 
became more elaborate and more prominent and was finally accepted as one of the two 
authoritative expressions of Sunni kalam (the other being Ash'arism). The chapter 
discusses this historical development by focusing on three of its major stages: the 
formation of the Hanafl theological tradition in the third/ninth century, its intellectual 
elaboration and transformation by Abu Mansur al-Maturldi (d. 333/944) and the 
emergence of Maturidism as a well-established kalam school in the late fifth/eleventh and 
early sixth/twelfth century. 

Keywords: Abu Hanifa, Hanafism, Sunnism, Abu Mansur al-Maturldi, Maturidism, North-Eastern Iran, Transoxania 


abu Hanifa (d. 150/767) is generally acknowledged as an outstanding scholar of Islamic 
law. 1 As such, he is widely known both to Muslims and to scholars of Islamic studies, who 
have always emphasized his ground-breaking role as a jurist and his long-lasting impact 
in this field. It seems, however, that Abu Hanlfa's influence cannot be restricted to the 
domain of law. Apparently, he had a comprehensive view of religious knowledge; his 
efforts to gain 'insight' (which was the original meaning of fiqh) were not confined to 
ethical and juridical aspects but also included reflections on theological questions and the 
various articles of belief. In formulating his views on these topics, he laid the ground for 
two intellectual traditions: the Hanafl law school and, more or less distinct from it, the 
Hanafl theological tradition. The latter may not have been very prominent in the 
beginning, at least in comparison to its sister in law, but later on it developed into one of 
the most widespread and recognized Sunni kalam schools. 
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The history of this kalam school is of considerable length and is dealt with in several 
chapters of this volume. Chapter 32 deals with theology in the Ottoman lands, whereas 
Chapter 39 will argue that there has never been one unigue interpretation but always 
different 'interpretations of Ash'arism amd Maturidism among Mamluks and Ottomans. 
Before the Mamluks and the Ottomans arose, however, the Hanafl theological tradition 
was already subject to important intellectual challenges and transformations. Their 
history will be discussed in the following pages, which aim to describe what can be called 
'the formative period' of the tradition, i.e. its development from Abu Hanifa up to the 
sixth/twelfth century. We will focus our attention on three stages: (1) the formation of the 
Hanafl theological tradition and its spread in North-Eastern Iran, which took place during 
the late second/eighth and early third/ninth centuries; (2) the intellectual transformation 
of this tradition (p- 28 i) due to Abu Mansur al-Maturidl (d. 333/944), who elaborated and 
completely reformulated Hanafl theology by defending it against the claims of various 
other theological movements such as the Mu'tazilites; (3) the emergence of Maturidism 
as a well-established kalam school by the late fifth/eleventh or early sixth/twelfth century. 
As I will argue, this final stage was due to the activities of a group of important 
Transoxanian theologians including Abu 1-Yusr al-PazdawI (d. 493/1100), Abu 1-Mu‘In al- 
Nasafl (d. 508/1114), al-Saffar al-Bukhari (d. 533/1139), and Abu Hafs al-Nasafl (d. 
537/1142), and can be explained historically as a reaction to the proliferation and 
increasing impact of the Ash'arite school in North-Eastern Iran at that time. 


I The Formation of the Hanafl Theological 
Tradition 

Fortunately, Abu Hamfa's theological reflections are guite well documented. Unlike in the 
case of law, where we have no record whatsoever of his own writings at our disposal, two 
short treatises in the discipline of theology have been transmitted in his name. Both of 
them have the literary form of an epistle ( risala ), and both are addressed to a certain 
‘Uthman al-Battl. As we are told by several sources (e.g. Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 7: 153), al- 
Battl was a contemporary of Abu Hanifa and seems to have belonged to the circles of 
hadith transmitters, who, as a rule, were critical of his activities. Despite the obvious 
parallels, however, the two epistles cannot be considered as documents of eguivalent 
status, for each of them has reached us in a different condition. As a result, the research 
up to now has viewed them in different ways. 

One of the epistles (henceforth Risala 1 ) was published in 1949 and consensus has always 
deemed it an authentic document. Already Schacht had asserted its authenticity (Schacht 
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1964: 100 n. 4), and his judgement has been reconfirmed repeatedly (Cook 1981: 30; 
Madelung 1988: 19; van Ess 1991-7: i. 193). The indications thereof are impressive and 
can be seen as adeguate proof. Among them, there are several formal arguments (the 
broad transmission of the text which is extant in several manuscripts, its personal 
perspective and language, the lack of literary stylizations), as well as the fact that the 
content of Risala 1 fits perfectly into the religious terminology and intellectual world of 
the middle of the second/eighth century. 

The second epistle (henceforth Risala 2), by contrast, raises a number of serious 
guestions. It is preserved in a unigue manuscript that has recently been discovered. 
Furthermore, the extant text seems to be incomplete. The opening statements as well as 
the closing formulas are missing, such that they cannot serve us as a linguistic criterion 
for evaluating its authenticity. The content of the epistle, however, does fit in with what 
we know about Abu Hanifa or, more precisely, the early Hanafl tradition. Nevertheless, 
as long as no further evidence comes to light, it seems appropriate to conclude that 
Risala 2 takes us into the historical and chronological vicinity of Abu Hanifa without 
( P . 282 ) insisting that it can be definitely ascribed to him (van Ess 1991-7: i. 204, 206f.; 
Rudolph 1997b: 40, 43). 

Notwithstanding this reservation, both epistles are very instructive in terms of their 
arguments and their dogmatic positions. Risala 1 deals mainly with the topic of belief and 
sin, or rather the position of believers and sinners. While discussing these issues, Abu 
Hanifa makes a number of interesting statements, which can be summarized as follows: a 
believer is a person who testifies ( yashhadu ) to the one God and affirms ( iqrar ) the 
prophethood of Muhammad; he can become disobedient Vasin) and make (sinful) 
mistakes without losing his belief. Duties ( fara’id ) and deeds ( a‘mal ) do not belong to 
faith ( iman ); they only enlarge upon the actual act of affirming ( tasdiq ) the Prophet's 
message. Therefore, belief is egual among all believers, be they angels or humans. A 
believer without sins is awaited by Paradise, a disbeliever who sins is awaited by Hell; the 
decision concerning a believing sinner is left to God. As a conseguence, we should leave 
the judgement of ‘Uthman and ‘All to God, since both of them were Muslims ( ahl al-qibla) 
and Companions of the Prophet (van Ess 1991-7: i. 194-8; v. 25-8; Rudolph 1997b: 38f.). 

The dogmatic positions expressed in these statements are essentially Murji’I. This could 
not remain unnoticed in the intellectual climate prevailing in Irag during the second/ 
eighth century. As Abu Hanifa himself explains in Risala 1 , his epistle was already a piece 
of self-defence and justification: ‘Uthman al-Battl had asked him about his affiliation with 
the Murji’ites and had accused him of propagating their ideas by affirming (that a sinner 
is) a 'believer who has gone astray' ( mu’min dall; Risala 1: 34 ult.). Abu Hanlfa's reaction 
to this accusation is guite nuanced. He does not deny sharing the convictions of that 
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group but he contests that 'Murji’a' would be its right name. According to him, the term 
'Murji’a' is nothing but a polemical denomination. It insinuates that its adherents were 
dangerous innovators. In reality, however, they abide by the Qur’an and the Sunna 
(. Risala 1 : 35, 2-3) and stand for justice, their right name being conseguently 'the people 
of justice and tradition' ( ahl al-‘adl wa-ahl al-sunna; Risala 1: 37, 9-38, 4; cf. van Ess 
1991-7: i. 199f.). 

Besides these explanations, Abu Hanifa could have argued that his own theological 
reflections were not confined to the alleged 'MurjiT positions. This becomes clear when 
the second epistle to ‘Uthman al-Battl ( Risala 2) mentioned above comes into play. Its 
focus is not a specifically 'MurjiT' theme. It is rather a topic which was widely discussed 
by several Muslim groups in the second/eighth century (including, probably, the Islamic 
jurists). This is the guestion of free will and determination. 

As Abu Hanifa (or rather, the author of the second epistle) explains, he wants to avoid a 
radical answer to this guestion. Therefore he hastens to distance himself as much from 
'the people of delegation' (ahl al-tafwid), i.e. those who assigned humans power over the 
entirety of their deeds, as from 'the people of coercion' (ahl al-ijbar), i.e. the determinists 
who reserved for God all power over human actions (van Ess 1991-7: v. 34; Rudolph 
1997b: 44). What he is seeking, instead, is a kind of a mediating perspective between 
these two positions, as he considers each of them to be extreme and one-sided. In fact, 
this search was not really new. As far as we know, it (p- 283) was shared by several other 
religious strands of the second/eighth century such as the Ibadites and the Kufan ShlTtes 
(van Ess 1991-7: i. 205). The conceptualization of the idea of a 'middle way' in Risala 2 
seems, however, to be guite original and to have some specific Hanafl connotations. The 
main arguments of the text read as follows: God has created all people and has shown all 
people (i.e. not only Muslims) the way to obedience. By doing so, He gave them 
responsibility for their deeds or, as the text puts it, 'He enjoined the argument ( hujja ) 
upon them'. Later on, He revealed the Qur’an as a (final) proof and constituted the limbs 
of humans such that they function both as the means by which they act ( ya'maluna ), and 
the basis upon which they can be brought to reckoning (yuhasabuna wa-yus’aluna). 
However, nothing can be done by humans and nothing can occur in this world unless God 
Himself wills it. If a human being intends ( nawa ) something good, then God lets it happen 
with His power and His divine assistance ( tawfiq ) and rewards him for it. If the person, in 
contrast, intends something bad, then God either forsakes him ( khadhalahu ) because of 
His justice (so that the sin can take place), or He keeps him from doing the bad deed due 
to his grace. Thus nothing can happen without God freeing the way ( takhliyya ) and 
having decided ( hukm ) on a course of action. Yet, the basis upon which a person may be 
blamed derives from himself, since God demands of His servants to do only those things 
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that He has put them in a condition to do (van Ess 1991-7: i. 205; v. 34f.; Rudolph 1997b: 
44f.). 

Reflections about a 'middle way' between determinism and free will, as expressed in 
Risala 2, later became a specific feature of Hanafl theology. In combination with the ideas 
about faith and sin which were exposed in Risala 1 they can be considered as the nucleus 
of the theological tradition which was linked to Abu Hanlfa's name. This tradition 
developed successfully in the decades after his death but, interestingly enough, it did not 
develop in Irag where Abu Hanlfa had himself lived. The reason seems to be that, in this 
region, the Murji’ites rapidly lost their good standing in the course of the second/eighth 
century (van Ess 1991-7: i. 221-33) and, despite his explanations and justifications, Abu 
Hanlfa was publicly notorious for his sympathy towards them. Yet matters were 
conducted completely differently in another geographical region, namely in North- 
Eastern Iran and in Transoxania. In that part of the Islamic world, the Murji’ites had 
established themselves as a leading religious movement by the early second/eighth 
century, and scholars admired Abu Hanlfa for adhering to their ideas. In search of further 
advice, many of them went to Kufa in order to study with him before returning to their 
homes. As a result, Abu Hanlfa's theological ideas spread widely in North-Eastern Iran 
and in Transoxania, which, by the end of the second/eighth century, became the new 
homeland of the Hanafl theological tradition and remained thus for many centuries to 
come (Madelung 1982; Madelung 1988: 14-20; Rudolph 1997b: 25-30). 

Some of the scholars who contributed to this process are mentioned by name in our 
historical and biographical sources. This applies in particular to Abu Mugatil al- 
Samargandl (d. 208/823) and Abu Muth al-Balkhl (d. 199/814), who were probably the 
most eminent transmitters of Hanafl thought to the East. Both of them seem to have 
studied in Kufa with Abu Hanlfa. At any rate, both of them wrote important treatises 
( P . 284) which were explicitly meant to spread his theological ideas. Abu Mugatil is the 

author of the Kitab al-Alim wa-l-muta‘allim which later on became a textual source for 
many Hanafl and Maturldi authors (van Ess 1991-7: ii. 560-2; Rudolph 1997b: 45-52), 
whereas Abu Muth wrote an egually influential book known as al-Fiqh al-absat (van Ess 
1991-7: ii. 536-9; Rudolph 1997b: 57-60). 

The Kitab al-Alim wa-l-muta‘allim has the literary form of a dialogue between a master 
and his student. The student, nobody other than Abu Mugatil himself, is in search of 
knowledge and asks a series of guestions which are answered extensively by his teacher, 
i.e. Abu Hanlfa. In the course of their conversation, they touch upon several themes 
which have already been dealt with in the first epistle to ‘Uthman al-Battl. Abu Hanlfa 
explains his definition of belief (affirmation and confession, but no deeds), the axiom of 
eguality of belief among angels and humans, and the concept that judgement about 
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believing sinners should be left solely to God. However, the schematization of the Kitab 
al-Alim wa-l-muta'allim is more elaborate and much more differentiated than Risala 1. 
Argumentation with those who think differently has grown stronger, especially when the 
opponents are from the Khariji camp. A further novelty is that practical piety, in 
particular the worship of God (' ibada ), takes a more prominent position. Finally, right at 
the beginning of the work, we find a long justification of the activity of rational 
theological speculation itself, the claims of which go far beyond the few methodological 
observations to be found in Risala 1 (Rudolph 1997b: 53-7; cf. van Ess 1991-7: i. 200-4). 

Compared to the Kitab al-‘Alim wa-l-muta'allim, the Fiqh al-absat is formally much less 
coherent. In its preserved state, the text reveals various jumps in thematization and 
inconsistencies in structure and terminology. This truly justifies the assumption that it 
was reworked later, maybe even more than once, and that its original form differed from 
the one available today (van Ess 1986; Rudolph 1997b: 60-8). These difficulties 
notwithstanding, the general outline and argumentation of the Fiqh al-absat fit very well 
within the corpus of texts which we have considered up to now. In almost all its parts, the 
treatise elaborates on topics which have already been touched upon in Risala 1 (viz. the 
Kitab al-Alim wa-l-muta'allim) and in Risala 2. These are, to recapitulate, the definition of 
belief, the eguality of belief among angels and humans, the condition of the sinner, the 
recompense in the afterlife, the postponement of the judgement about believing sinners, 
and the assertion of a middle way between determinism and free will. Among these 
issues, the author pays particular attention to the last, introducing new details and 
arguments such as the concept of human capacity ( istita'a; Fiqh absat, 43, 5-7). Apart 
from that, the text presents some topics new to the Hanafl tradition, such as the principle 
of commanding right and forbidding wrong ( al-amr bi-l-ma'ruf wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar) 
and the guestion of the ontological status of the divine attributes. Unfortunately, 
however, the discussion of the latter is part of a chapter which seems to be heavily 
reworked and whose authenticity is thus subject to doubt (Rudolph 1997b: 68-77; cf. van 
Ess 1991-7: i. 207-11). 

At any rate, specific kalam topics such as God's essence and His attributes were not at 
the centre of Khurasanian and Transoxanian Hanafl theology during the third/ninth 
century. It continued rather to focus on issues which had already been raised by Abu 
(p. 285) Hanifa in the century before. By following this course, the Eastern Hanafites 
established a strong theological tradition which finally became the most important 
religious movement in the region. This is confirmed by the fact that the Samanid 
governors of Khurasan and Transoxania decided to adopt it as their official doctrine at 
the beginning of the fourth/tenth century, once their rule had been firmly established. 
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One of them ordered a Hanafi scholar named al-Haklm al-Samarqandl (d. 342/953) to 
summarize the principles of faith in a kind of catechism. As a result, al-Haklm offered him 
a text entitled al-Radd ‘ala ashab al-ahwa’ al-musamma Kitab al-Sawad al-a‘zam ‘ala 
madhhab al-imam Abi Hanifa (Madelung 1982: 39; Madelung 1988: 30; for details cf. the 
introduction to the Persian version of the Sawad). According to its title, the text appears 
to be a heresiography, and it does, in fact, contain a long list of sects which are to be 
refuted (van Ess 2011: i. 448-53). But in its main bulk, the Kitab al-Sawad al-a‘zam is 
nothing but a creed {‘aqida) which presents—with some minor modifications—all the 
Hanafi dogmas and convictions which we have already encountered in the previous texts 
(belief, the position of the sinner, free will and predestination, the judgement about the 
companions of the prophet, eschatology, promise and threat in the afterlife, the 
community, the Qur’an, as well as some statements about God and His attributes). As 
such, it further served as an official presentation of the 'orthodox' doctrine in Samanid 
lands, where it circulated in Arabic and, from the late fourth/tenth century onward, also 
in a Persian translation (Rudolph 1997b: 106-31; cf. van Ess 1991-7: ii. 564f.). 


II The Transformation of Hanafi Theology by 
Abu Mansur al-Maturidi (d. 333/944) 

When al-Haklm al-Samarqandi composed his creed, however, Hanafi theology was no 
longer a unified tradition. It was already on the verge of diversification and was 
developing into different interpretations and strands. This does not mean that the Kitab 
al-Sawad was an anachronistic text; it certainly gave an adequate description of 
mainstream Hanafism, at least as it was understood in North-Eastern Iran and 
Transoxania. Yet, at the edges of this mainstream, new tendencies were emerging, which, 
in the long run, affected Hanafism in general, and which paved the way for new 
interpretations of its heritage, e.g. by Abu Mansur al-Maturidi. 

One of these elements was the emergence of a Hanafi kalam school in Western Iran, more 
precisely in Rayy. This was the result of the activities of Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn al- 
Najjar (d. c.220/835). He and his students, among them another leading scholar named 
al-Burghuth (d. 240/855 or 241/856), developed a refined theological doctrine, which 
combined Hanafi convictions with teachings that were obviously taken from the 
Mu'tazilites, in particular from Dirar b. ‘Amr (van Ess 1991-7: iv. 147-70). This event 
( P . 286 ) appears to have been largely irrelevant to earlier Eastern Hanafites. Compared 
to al-Najjar's teaching, their own doctrines were more loyal to Abu Hanlfa's ideas, and 
overall, kalam discussions were not their main interest. In the long run, however, as 
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kalam came ever more into the focus of the Transoxanian Hanafites, they had to take into 
account what the Najjariyya had taught (Rudolph 1997b: 180-3). 

Another element of some importance in this context was the emergence of the 
Karramites. Based on the teachings of Ibn Karram (d. 255/869), who hailed from Sistan, 
they developed a new model of religious insight and practical piety which was attractive 
for many believers in Eastern Iran (van Ess 1991-7: iv. 609f.). Of course, some of the 
ideas propagated by the Karramites were inspired by Sufism. In theological matters, 
however, as well as in law, they were essentially an offspring of Hanafism (Madelung 
1988: 40-2; Rudolph 1997b: 84-6). As such, the group became a prominent rival of 
traditional Hanafism in the region, which encouraged the latter to react against this 
challenge by refining its own doctrines and arguments. 

A further point which should be considered here concerns the internal development of 
Khurasanian and Transoxanian Hanafism. For it may well be that its diversification into 
different factions and strands had occurred earlier than is generally admitted in modern 
research. Unfortunately, we do not have any theological works written by Hanafi scholars 
from North-East Iran and Transoxania during the third/ninth century (Rudolph 1997b: 
78-80). Up to now, we only know from later biographical sources that some of them—as, 
for instance, Abu Nasr al-Tyadi (d. about 277/890), who was one of the teachers of al- 
Maturidl—were interested in theological matters and may even have written on kalam 
topics (Rudolph 1997b: 145-9). Recently, however, a manuscript has been discovered in 
Istanbul (MS Sehid Ali Pasa 1648/11, fols 18a-168b) containing a commentary on Abu 
Salama al-SamargandTs Jumal usul al-dm (for this book, see Section III). According to this 
commentary, two different Hanafl strands existed in third/ninth-century Samargand: one 
being kaZam-oriented and represented by scholars such as Abu Sulayman al-Juzjam and 
Abu Nasr al-Tyadi who would have taught in a school named 'Dar al-Juzjaniyya', the other 
one being against kalam and represented by traditionalist authors such as Abu Bakr and 
Abu Ahmad al-Tyadi (i.e. two sons of Abu Nasr) and al-Haklm al-Samargandi (von 
Kugelgen and Muminov 2012: 282-7; Ak 2012: 436-46). This assertion is remarkable and 
will reguire additional substantiation from our sources. Nevertheless, it opens a new 
perspective which should be pursued by further research. 

Apart from these developments, all of which were connected in one way or another with 
Hanafism, mention must be made finally of another event—the arrival or, strictly 
speaking, the return to North-East Iran of the famous MuTazill thinker Abu 1-Qasim al- 
Ka‘bl (d. 319/931). This event was, of course, external to Hanafi history and, in a certain 
way, it was accidental but its impact on Transoxanian Hanafism can hardly be 
overestimated. Al-Ka‘bi originated from Balkh but he studied theology with al-Khayyat (d. 
at the end of the third/ninth century) who introduced him to the doctrines of the MuTazill 
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School of Baghdad. Afterwards, he returned to Iran, working as a secretary first in 
Tabaristan and finally in Balkh (van Ess 2011: 328f.; cf. el-Omari 2006: 108-15). In 
( P . 287) his homeland, he became a celebrated theologian and teacher. This was even 

acknowledged by al-Maturidl who explained at one point in his Kitab al-Tawhid that the 
Mu'tazilites considered al-Ka‘bI 'the Imam of (all) the people of the world' ( imam ahl al- 
ard; Tawhid, 78, 6). Of course, this was an ironic remark, but it also reveals a kind of 
respect. Obviously, al-Maturidl felt challenged by the teaching of his rival. Therefore it is 
no surprise that his writings are impregnated with allusions to al-Ka'bl's teachings and 
sometimes even appear to be an extensive and subtle defence of Hanafl theological 
thought against the latter. 

In contrast to his opponent, al-Maturldi seems never to have left his home town. As far as 
we are informed by later historians and biographers, he was born in Samargand (possibly 
around 257/870) and died there in 333/944. Apart from that, we know next to nothing 
about his life and his career. This probably means that there was nothing sensational or 
unconventional to report (Ceric 1995: 17-23; Rudolph 1997b: 135-43). Much more 
information is given about his writings. They covered a wide range of topics including 
theology, Qur’anic exegesis, polemics against the Mu'tazilites ( Bayan wahm al-Mu‘tazila, 
Radd al-usul al-khamsa, Radd Awa’il al-adilla li-l-Ka‘bi, Radd Kitab al-Ka‘bi fi wa‘id al- 
fussaq) and the Imamites ( Radd Kitab al-Imama li-ba‘d al-Rawafid), doxography or rather 
heresiography ( Kitab al-Maqalat), law ( Ma’khadh al-shara’V), and the art of disputation 
C Kitab al-Jadal, Radd Tahdhib al-jadal li-l-Ka‘bi) (Ceric 1995: 35-61; Rudolph 1997b: 198- 
201; Daccache 2008: 39-41; cf. van Ess 2011: 447f.). This alone demonstrates that al- 
Maturldi was not a narrowly traditional religious author but an academic scholar trained 
in all disciplines belonging to higher theological education. Unfortunately, most of his 
writings are lost. However, two books which can be considered his chefs d'oeuvre are 
fortuitously extant. These are his extensive commentary on the Qur’an, entitled Ta’wilat 
al-Qur’an or, in some other sources, Ta’wilat ahl al-sunna, and his still more important 
work on kalam, the Kitab al-Tawhid. 

The text of the Ta’wilat al-Qur’an is preserved in more than thirty manuscripts. It thus 
seems probable that it was much read and appreciated by later scholars, in particular 
during the Ottoman period (Gotz 1965). Modern scholarship has repeatedly confirmed its 
importance and its originality (Rahman 1982; Gilliot 2004; cf. van Ess 1991-7: v. 446, 

453) but up to now, the commentary has been scarcely subject to research (cf. however 
Rofig 2009). This may be due to its immense size and to the fact that—after the 
appearance of some fragmentary editions and unreliable printings—it has only recently 
become accessible in a complete critical edition ( Ta’wilat ). 
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The Kitab al-Tawhid, in contrast, is preserved in only one manuscript (MS Cambridge 
Univ. Library Add 3651). The extant copy is littered with errors and furthermore seems to 
be incomplete (Gimaret 1980: 175-8). Nevertheless, the book has been edited twice, once 
in 1970 by Kholeif and again in 2003 by Topaloglu and Arugi ( Tawhid ). As a conseguence, 
it has found the attention of scholarship and has been subject to several examinations, 
both in articles and in monographs (Ceric 1995; Rudolph 1997b; Daccache 2008). 

( P . 288 ) According to these surveys, the Kitab al-Tawhid must be considered as a true 
theological summa. Its structure is completely different from all the Hanafl writings 
which have been mentioned. Instead, it follows essentially the pattern of kalam works 
that had been developed by the Mu'tazilites in the early third/ninth century (Rudolph 
1997b: 221-45; Daccache 2008: 49-67). It may even be that al-Maturidl was inspired by a 
particular Mu'tazill treatise, viz. the Kitab al-Tawhid written by Muhammad Ibn Shablb 
(who died in the middle of the third/ninth century)—an author who is apparently his 
source when he presents doxographical and heresiographical material. However, Ibn 
Shabib's book being lost, this can only be a conjecture which we are unable to prove 
(Rudolph 1997b: 251-3; cf. van Ess 2011: 163-5). Another striking feature of al- 
Maturldi's Tawhid is the extensive space given to discussions with theological opponents. 
Again, this is in marked distinction to other early Hanafl writings including even the Kitab 
al-Sawad al-a'zam of his contemporary al-Haklm al-Samargandi, which after all claimed to 
be a Radd ‘ala ashab al-ahwa’ ('Refutation of the sectarians'). The list of opponents 
attacked by al-Maturldi is indeed long. It encompasses numerous non-Islamic religions 
and worldviews, such as the Jews, Christians (Griffith 2011), Dualists of different types 
(Zoroastrians, Manicheans, Marcionites, and followers of Bardesanes), the Hellenistic 
philosophical legacy summed up in the word dahriyya (the alleged head of which was 
Aristotle), and further individuated groups ('Sumaniyya', 'Sophists', Sabeans). His main 
targets, however, were Muslim thinkers who held differing opinions. As such, al-Ka'bl, 
Muhammad Ibn Shablb, al-Najjar, and the Isma‘111 thinker Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nasafl 
(executed in Bukhara in 332/943) were of particular interest for him, but he does also 
mention Jahm b. Safwan, Mugatil b. Sulayman, al-Burghuth, al-Nazzam, Ja'far b. Harb, al- 
Asamm, and some others by name (Rudolph 1997b: 162-97; cf. Daccache 2008: 39-43). 

Before arguing with his opponents, al-Maturidl explains the principles of his own 
epistemology ( Tawhid , 3-21). As was common practice in early kalam, he presupposes the 
existence of three means to gain knowledge ( asbab al-‘ilm), namely sense perception 
{‘iyan), revelation/tradition ( akhbar ), and rational speculation ( nazar ). Already in this 
opening part of the Tawhid, however, one can detect a particular Hanafl note insofar as 
the importance of rational speculation is much more stressed than was usually done by 
Sunni thinkers of that period. According to al-Maturidl, we are able to know God's 
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existence and to recognize what is good and what is bad without access to revelation, i.e. 
solely by means of intellect. This conviction he shared with Abu Hanifa, while it was 
completely alien, for instance, to al-Ash'ari (Rudolph 1992: 78-85; Ceric 1995: 67-74; 
Daccache 2008: 119-121; cf. Nasir 2005). 

The second issue to be discussed in the Tawhid is the (meta)physical structure of the 
created world ( Tawhid , 25-33; cf. 62-9 and 162-3). What al-Maturldl has to say about this 
topic, however, is rather short and not entirely clear. Evidently, he did not subscribe to 
atomism, which is astonishing as this theory was already accepted by most of his 
contemporaries. Instead he maintains that every corporeal being is composed of 
'natures' ( taba’i '), by which he probably meant the four natural gualities, viz. heat, cold, 
moisture, and dryness. Their specificity is apparently to repel each other. As a 
conseguence, they (p- 289) would always remain separate had God not unified them and 
bound them into bodies. Apart from 'natures', al-Maturldl presupposes the existence of 
'accidents' (a'rdd), which are probably meant to constitute the changing attributes 
(motion, rest, colour, etc.) of 'natural' bodies. But all of this is not really explained in 
detail in the Tawhid so that we need further evidence—perhaps from the recently edited 
Ta’wllat —in order to better understand his physical doctrine (cf. so far Frank 1974; 
Rudolph 1997b: 268-91; Dhanani 2012). 

In contrast, his reflections on God and the divine attributes are extremely detailed and 
well structured. They constitute by far the largest section in the Tawhid and include 
chapters on his own positions and arguments, as well as extensive refutations of Muslim 
rivals and of infidels ( Tawhid , 34-268). According to his presentation, God's most 
important characteristics are His oneness. His complete otherness. His freedom 
(ikhtiyar ), power, will, knowledge, and creation or rather 'existentiation' ( takwln ). The 
latter is understood as an eternal, divine attribute of action—which is again a particular 
feature of Hanafl and Maturldl theology as opposed to all other Muslim schools (Ceric 
1995: 187-93; Rudolph 1997: 311-18; Daccache 2008: 327-31). Apart from these 
considerations, the Tawhid contains a short but extremely interesting discussion on God's 
wisdom ( hikma ). It reveals that the conceptual framework of al-Maturldl's theology is 
highly original and differs fundamentally from the theological concepts both of the 
Mu'tazilites and of al-Ash'arl. As he explains, God has the absolute power and freedom to 
create what he wills and to 'set' ( wada‘a ) everything according to His rules. This includes 
God's freedom to define what is 'good' and 'bad' which, according to al-Maturldl, are not 
objective norms. On the other hand, God is perfectly wise and just. Thus, He never acts 
arbitrarily but 'puts everything in its (specific, i.e. right) place' ( wada’a kulla shay’in 
mawdVahu; Tawhid, 152,1 2; 170 ult.; 181, 2; 192 ult.). As a result, the created world is a 
perfect order, the ontological structure and the moral norms of which are accessible to 
rational understanding (Rudolph 1997b: 330-4; Rudolph 2012). 
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God's wisdom comes also into play when al-Maturidi discusses the next issue, namely 
prophethood ( Tawhid , 271-340). According to him, the prophets have not just instituted 
religion, but have also been beneficial for the cultural development of mankind. This idea 
had already been exposed in detail by the late third/ninth-century Mu'tazili 'dissident' Ibn 
al-Rawandi (van Ess 1991-7: iv. 320-6), and interestingly enough al-Maturidi does not 
hesitate to cite him in this context (van Ess 1991-7: vi. 462-4; Rudolph 1997b: 176-8). 

The remaining parts of the Tawhid deal with human actions and their relationship to 
God's all-encompassing activity ( Tawhid , 343-514), sin and punishment ( Tawhid , 517-98), 
and belief ( Tawhid , 601-42). All of these topics had been extensively discussed already in 
previous Hanafi texts. Therefore it is no surprise that, in these chapters, al-Maturidi 
advocates mostly the same theses as the theologians before him. Still, the form of his 
presentation is different, and sometimes he also modifies the traditional Hanafl doctrines 
by introducing new conceptual elements into them. This applies especially to his 
discussion of human actions, which is particularly refined and comprises several (p- 290 ) 
new interpretations, for instance of human free choice ( ikhtiyar ) and of man's capacity 
{istita’a or qudra) or rather man's capacities to act—one being the permanent capacity 
provided by man's physical constitution (istita'at al-asbab wal-ahwal) and the other one 
the momentary actual 'capacity of acting' ( istita’at al-fi’l ) (Ceric 1995: 208-23; Rudolph 
1997b: 336-43; cf. Daccache 2008: 335-8). 


Ill The Emergence of Maturidism 

In the long run, al-Maturidi's teaching transformed Hanafi thought deeply, yet this 
transformation did not occur immediately following his lifetime but reguired a long 
process. Its trajectory may be broken up into three distinctive phases which will be 
sketched out here by way of conclusion. The first phase, which continued until the end of 
the fourth/tenth century, is mainly characterized by the fact that nothing of importance 
for the further development of the school took place. Of course, al-Maturidl had followers, 
as did every prestigious shaykh. The most remarkable among them was Abu Salama al- 
Samargandi, to whom we owe a kind of summary of the Kitab al-Tawhld, namely the book 
entitled Jumal usul al-dln. The majority of the Hanafi scholars living in Transoxania in the 
second half of the fourth/tenth century, however, did not really take note of al-Maturidi. 
On the contrary, they continued to follow the traditional understanding of religion which 
had already been earlier cultivated in the region. The best example for this is probably 
Abu 1-Layth al-Samargandi (d. 373/983), who published many works on theological 
themes. Among them are a creed (‘Aqlda), an extensive Qur’an commentary ( Tafslr ), and 
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several popular texts such as the Bustan al-‘arifin and the Tanblh al-ghafilm. Nowhere in 
these works, however, is al-Maturldl's name mentioned. Instead, Abu 1-Layth professes a 
creed which corresponds to the standard already found in al-Haklm al-Samarqandl's 
Kitab al-Sawad al-a‘zam. Consequently, it was still possible in the late fourth/tenth 
century to be a qood Hanafl without delvinq into the specific topics of kalam, which is 
probably because at that time no particular theoloqical challenqe was present in 
Transoxania (Rudolph 1997a: 397f.; Rudolph 1997b: 357). 

This chanqed only at the turn of the fifth/eleventh century, whence beqins the second 
phase of the development, which is marked by the fact that the Transoxanian Hanafites 
became aware of the Ash'arite school. Indeed, the Ash'arites, to a certain extent, had 
established themselves on their doorstep. From the end of the fourth/tenth century 
onward, one of their intellectual centres was Nishapur, which, with scholars such as Ibn 
Furak (d. 406/1015) and al-Isfaraylm (d. 418/1027), could boast of two important 
spokesmen. It was just a matter of time before both parties would take note of one 
another. If the sources do not mislead us, this happened by the middle of the fifth/ 
eleventh century at the latest. At that time the Ash'arite author Abu Bakr al-Furakl (d. 
478/1085) documents 'the theoloqians of Transoxania' (Gdtz 1965: 50 n. 3). Around the 
same time, the Ash'arites are mentioned in a work by a Transoxanian theoloqian, namely 
the Tamhid fi bayan al-tawhid by Abu Shakur al-Saliml ( Tamhid , fo. 41a: 1-3). The mood 
between (p- 291 ) the qroups was apparently hardened from the beqinninq. Each of them 
reproached the other one for maintaininq wronq ideas about God's attributes of action, in 
particular existentiation ( takwln ). For both parties, however, there was still a 
commonality which is of interest in our context: neither al-Furakl nor Abu Shakur al- 
Salimi referred to the Kitab al-Tawhld or mentioned al-Maturldl by name (Rudolph 1997a: 
398f. ; Rudolph 1997b: 357f.). 

This is reserved for the third phase of the process, which can be placed at the end of the 
fifth/eleventh century. This period was particularly eventful, since the dispute with the 
Ash'arites became a dominatinq motif in the theoloqy of the Transoxanian Hanafites, and 
finally led them to view al-Maturldl as their decisive authority. How this happened is 
reported to us by two eminent Hanafl authors. One of them, Abu 1-Yusr al-PazdawI (d. 
493/1100), tells us that the debate on the attribute 'existentiation' (takwln) became more 
and more intense. Accordinq to him, the Ash'arite camp arqued aqqressively aqainst the 
Transoxanians, but the Transoxanian position—that God is to be described eternally as 
Creator—was superior to their doctrine. In order to substantiate his own view, al-Pazdawi 
presents a further arqument which is most interestinq in our context, namely that Abu 
Mansur al-Maturldl had already professed the eternity of the attribute of 'existentiation', 
and in so doinq was followinq the traditional Hanafl position (Usui, 70, 5ff.). 
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The second report is much more detailed. It is given by Abu 1-Mu‘In al-Nasafi (d. 
508/1114), who can be considered the most eminent Hanafl scholar of that period and the 
real founder of the Maturidi school. As he explains, three Ash'arite authors are 
responsible for presenting vehement attacks against the Transoxanian Hanafites. Two of 
them launched only a short polemic against them, but the third was striking in his 
persistence and impertinence. According to him, the Transoxanians were blaspheming 
innovators since what they said about the attribute 'existentiation' was not professed by 
any of the pious forebears ( al-salaf ), but rather was a recently invented heresy, which 
only arose after 400/1010 in North-Eastern Iran (Tabsira , 1: 310, 8-316, 10). In order to 
refute these attacks, Abu 1-Mu‘In gives a long list of arguments (Tabsira , 1: 316-72; cf. 
Madelung 2000: 324-30). Interestingly, one of them is an extensive excursus into the 
history of the Eastern Hanafl school (Tabsira , 1: 356, 6-361, 8). It starts off by saying that 
in the entirety of Transoxania and Khurasan, all the leading heads of Abu Hanlfa's 
followers ( a’immat ashab Abi Hanlfa) had held from the beginning to the same views on 
God's attributes as he himself held. This can be proven by a continuous chain of scholars 
starting with Abu Hanlfa and continuing through the generations on to the end of the 
fourth/tenth century. The most important of all these scholars, according to Abu 1-Mu‘in, 
was al-Maturldi. He is supposed to have been the most knowledgeable person concerning 
the views of Abu Hanlfa (a‘raf al-nas bi-madhahib Abi Hanlfa; Tabsira, 1: 162, 2-3) and to 
have advocated his doctrines in a particularly brilliant and perspicacious manner, such 
that had there been among the Hanafl theologians only Abu Mansur al-Maturldi, this 
would have sufficed. For whoever surveyed his achievements could only come to the 
conclusion that God singled him out with miracles ( karamat ), gifts of grace ( mawahib ), 
divine assistance ( tawfiq ), and guidance ( irshad, tasdid). This is so because in the normal 
(p. 292 ) course of things (/I Wadat al-jariya ) many scholars altogether do not possess the 
knowledge which was assembled in him alone (Tabsira , 1: 358, 15-359, 14). 

Abu 1-Mu‘in, it is true, was not thoroughly hostile to the Ash'arite school. His attitude to 
them depends rather on the topic under discussion. He criticizes them heavily when 
discussing the divine attribute of 'existentiation' ( takwin ) but is guite respectful when he 
presents, for instance, their doctrine on God's justice, determinism, and free will 
(Madelung 2000: 320-4). Nevertheless, the rivalry between the two camps is 
indisputable. It appears to have led Abu 1-Mu‘in to emphasize the continuity and the 
seniority of the Eastern Hanafi school and to insist on the pre-eminence of its outstanding 
representative, viz. Abu Mansur al-Maturidl. As a matter of fact, he guotes al-Maturldi 
most freguently in his own works and only rarely deviates from his teachings. The only 
detectable doctrinal difference seems to be that Abu 1-Mu‘In did not accept al-Maturldi's 
teaching about 'natures' ( taba’V ) as being the components of sensible bodies; instead he 
subscribed to the more common atomistic model ( Tabsira , 1/44-60), which had already 
been favoured by Abu Shakur al-Salimi ( Tamhid , fols 24b-26a) and Abu 1-Yusr al-PazdawI 
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(Usui, Ilf.). In most of the other issues, in contrast, Abu 1-Mu‘In follows unconditionally 
al-Maturldl's teaching, expounding it often more clearly and elegantly than he himself 
had done in the Kitab al-Tawhid. This not only applies to his major work, the Tabsirat al- 
adilla, but also to his Tamhld li-qawd‘id al-tawhid and his Bahr al-kalam, which presented 
the same ideas in abbreviated versions and thereby helped to gain them a wider public. 

Abu 1-Mu‘in's example was followed by many Transoxanian scholars. From the beginning 
of the fifth/eleventh century onward they produced numerous kalam works and creeds in 
order to express the convictions of the group they still called 'the followers of Abu 
Hanlfa' ( ashab Abi Hanlfa), but what had in fact become the Maturidl school. The best 
known of these writings is probably the creed faqa’id) of Abu Hafs al-Nasafl (d. 
537/1142). Although the text in itself is nothing but a compilation of phrases taken almost 
word by word from Abu 1-Mu‘In's Tamhld li-qawd‘id al-tawhid (Rudolph 1997b: 279 n. 88), 
it had tremendous success. Together with a commentary composed by Sa‘d al-Din al- 
Taftazam (d. 792/1390) and several glosses and superglosses, it has served for many 
centuries as a manual for teaching Sunni theology at the Madrasa. 

Compared to that, the other writings received much less attention. Nevertheless, each of 
them deserves to be studied, since they do not simply repeat the same teachings, but 
often differ in form as well as in doctrinal points. Among them we find, for instance, the 
recently edited Talkhis al-adilla li-qawd‘id al-tawhid by al-Saffar al-Bukhari (d. 543/1139) 
which combines elements taken from kalam texts with a long elaboration on God's names 
(asma’ Allah); the Lamiyya fi l-tawhid also entitled as Bad’ al-amali, a didactic poem by 
‘All b. ‘Uthman al-Ushl ( fl . around 569/1173); the Kifaya fi l-hidaya as well as its 
abridgement, the Bidaya min al-kifaya, two important kalam treatises written by Nur al- 
Dln al-Sabum al-Bukhari (d. 580/1184); another important creed composed by Abu 1- 
Barakat al-Nasafl (d. 710/1310) and entitled ‘Umdat al-‘aqida li-ahl al-sunna and a kalam 
work by the same author entitled al-Ttimad fi 1-i‘tiqad (Ismail 2003). 

(p. 293 ) However, when Abu 1-Barakat composed these writings, al-Maturldl's influence 
was no longer restricted to North-East Iran and Transoxania. His teachings had spread to 
the west and were widely accepted in territories along the Mediterranean Sea such as 
Anatolia, Syria, and Egypt, the latter two being at that time under Mamluk rule. As has 
been convincingly argued, this development was due to the Seljugs and to other Turks 
following them on their way from Central Asia to the Mediterranean. Their spread into 
the central areas of the Islamic world led not only to a significant strengthening of 
Hanafism there, but at the same time to a distinct preponderance of the Transoxanian 
tradition within Hanafism (Madelung 1971: 140). The examples which can be given in 
this respect are numerous. In order to conclude it may suffice however to illustrate the 
whole phenomenon here just by one case: Husam al-DIn al-Husayn (or al-Hasan) b. ‘All al- 
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Sighnaqi, a distinguished scholar who originated from Turkestan. He studied Hanafl law 
and Maturldl theology in Transoxania; obviously, the Tamhld li-qawa‘id al-tawhid of Abu 1- 
Mu'In was one of the manuals from which he learned because he is reported to have 
written a commentary on it. Later on, however, he moved westward. First, he went to 
Baghdad, then to Damascus and finally to Aleppo where he died in 711/1311 or 714/1314. 
In all these places he taught what he had learned in Transoxania, contributing thereby to 
the spread of the teachings of al-Maturldl and his school (Madelung 1971: 155 n. 125; for 
further examples see Madelung 1971: 140-55; for the topic in general cf. Bruckmayr 
2009). 
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most Muslim philosophers and theologians have held that God is the sole source for all 
other things. And most, though as we will see not all, would be willing to express this idea 
by calling God 'the first cause'. Unfortunately this phrase contains within it a certain 
tension. On the one hand, God is a 'cause'. He bears some relationship to the things He 
causes, that is, to all other things. This relationship presumably has something in 
common with other causal relations, such as the one between a fire and the thing it 
warms. Otherwise, why apply the term 'cause' to God at all? On the other hand, God is 
'first'. At a bare minimum, we might understand by this that He is (uniquely) a cause that 
is not caused. As many proofs of God's existence assert. He prevents a causal regress 
from stretching to infinity. But His primacy is normally taken to involve more than that. 
The Qur’an states that 'no thing is like' to God (laysa ka-mithlihl shay’un, Qur’an 42: 11), 
and some Greek philosophical sources that found their way into Arabic also stress God's 
transcendence above all other things. If God's being 'first' involves His being unlike all 
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other things, then He should not have the same sort of relation to His effects that other 
causes bear to their effects. Thus the tension: God is the first cause in the sense of being 
transcendent above all other things, but He is also the first cause of those things, and by 
this very fact apparently related and comparable to them. 

It would be convenient if, in the face of this tension, intellectual traditions in the Islamic 
world divided neatly into those that emphasize God's transcendence and those that 
emphasize His causality—mystics on the one side, rationalists on the other. But things are 
not so simple. Though one might expect the philosophers to tend strongly in the 
rationalist direction and to focus on God as a cause rather than on His transcendence, 
they are in fact at great pains to preserve both ideas. They seek to do so by arguing that 
God's way of causing is not merely unigue, but itself entails a degree of transcendence on 
His part. Greek philosophical works translated into Arabic provided resources for 
expounding this idea. Particularly important here were Aristotle and Plotinus, so we will 
need to glance at the legacy offered by these two authors before moving on to philosophy 
in the Islamic world. 

( P . 298) First though, a brief remark about this phrase 'philosophy in the Islamic world'. 
The study of this topic should really take into consideration all works that offer 
arguments on philosophical topics, by authors of all religious affiliations who have lived 
in the territories under Muslim political control, whether they wrote in Arabic, Persian, or 
other languages. This would include not just Muslims, but also Jews and Christians who 
were inspired by Hellenic philosophy, and furthermore many mutakaUimun, Ismadlls, 
sufls, and jurists. Avicenna, Ibn ‘Adi, and Maimonides (respectively a Muslim, Christian, 
and Jew, and all deeply engaged with Aristotle) in this broad sense belong to the history 
of philosophy in the Islamic world, but so do Saadia Gaon, al-Ash‘ari, Judah Halevi, Ibn 
‘Arab!, SuhrawardI, Bar Hebraeus, Ibn Taymiyya, and so on (even if one might hesitate to 
call some of these figures 'philosophers'). 

This chapter will necessarily have a narrower scope. 1 Here I will deal with authors who 
were responding directly to the texts made available in the Greek-Arabic translation 
movement accomplished during the heyday of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. This means roughly 
the thinkers who were known as the falasifa (practitioners of falsafa) in the relevant 
period. It also means that I will be treating Avicenna as the culmination of 'philosophy', in 
that subseguent thinkers by and large respond to him rather than to Aristotle and other 
authors of the Greek tradition. There are exceptions here. Much later than Avicenna we 
find a resurgence of interest in Graeco-Arabic philosophy in the Safavid period, and 
philosophy in al-Andalus continued to focus on Aristotle rather than Avicenna. I will 
nonetheless be dealing here exclusively with the formative period of philosophy in the 
Eastern Islamic realms. Of course, I will need to be selective even within this rather 
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narrow scope, and will focus on the three most obvious representatives of 'philosophy': 
al-Kindl, al-Farabi, and Avicenna. 


I The Greek Background 

Ancient Greek philosophy unfolded within a society that embraced polytheism. The 
greatest figures of antigue thought, Plato and Aristotle, both recognized a plurality of 
divinities, while also acknowledging one divinity supreme above the others. Thus in 
Plato's Timaeus a cosmic Demiurge is set over the so-called 'younger' gods as their father 
(40e-41a), and Aristotle famously compares the role of his unmoved mover to that of a 
king who presides over lesser celestial intellects ( Metaphysics , 1076a, guoting the Iliad: 
'the rule of many is not good; let there be one ruler'). Plotinus and other Neoplatonists 
likewise recognize divinities inferior to their completely unified first principle—even the 
heavenly bodies are called 'gods' ( theoi , at e.g. Enneads, 4.3.11). 2 Nonetheless, readers 
of Graeco-Arabic translations would probably have thought of (p- 299 ) the leading antigue 
philosophers as monotheists. These translations sometimes eliminate references to 
'gods', replacing them with 'angels', 3 or simply gloss over and eliminate pagan material. 
For instance a section of Plotinus's Enneads on this topic (6.7.6-7) seems to have been 
purposefully eliminated in the Arabic version known as the Theology of Aristotle 
(Adamson 2002: 14). This same text is one of many that replace references to the One or 
First Principle with allusions to the 'Creator', something that even happens in the Arabic 
version of Galen's paraphrase of the Timaeus, 4 

Thus the main task facing Muslim aficionados of Hellenic philosophy was usually not to 
explain away polytheistic tendencies in these texts. It was rather to show that the First 
Principle or highest God of these texts could be identified with the God of Islam. When it 
came to the two main sources, Aristotle and Plotinus, there was good news and bad news. 
With Aristotle the good news was that in Physics 8 and Metaphysics 12, Aristotle had 
emphasized the singularity and immateriality of God. He had also suggested a 
providential role for Him—a role further expounded by the leading Aristotelian 
commentator Alexander of Aphrodisias (Ruland 1976; Geneguand 2001; cf. also Fazzo 
and Wiesener 1993). The bad news was that Aristotle seemed to make God a cause of 
motion, rather than of existence, and a cause of eternal motion at that. Furthermore, 
especially in the Metaphysics God seems to cause motion by serving as a final cause—the 
good sought by other things—rather than as an efficient cause or maker. This was already 
felt to be problematic in late antiguity. The Platonist commentator on Aristotle, 

Ammonius, produced arguments to show that Aristotle's God could be counted as an 
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efficient cause of existence precisely insofar as He is a cause of motion, since the 
universe cannot exist without moving (Sorabji 2004: ii. 8c). 

As for Plotinus, the good news was even better than what we saw with Aristotle, since the 
hallmark of his first principle is unity. The so-called 'One' (also known as the 'Good') is, in 
Plotinus's presentation, absolutely one in every respect and the source of unity for all 
other things (see e.g. Enneads, 6.9). This would later fit nicely with the priorities of 
Islamic theology during the period of the translation movement. At this time Mu'tazilite 
theologians, the 'upholders of unity and justice', were similarly stressing not just the 
unigueness but the unity of God, to the point that they denied any distinction between 
God and His attributes (see e.g. Frank 1969). The Plotinian One seemed, in this respect, 
to be a Greek prefiguration of the Islamic teaching of divine oneness ( tawhid ). Now for 
the bad news. The One in Plotinus clearly does not exert causation in the way a Creator 
God would. It is far from clear that the One is a cause of existence or being. It seems 
much more to be a cause of oneness and goodness, with 'being' assigned to the second 
principle of the Plotinian hierarchy, the Intellect. 5 In the later Neoplatonist Proclus it is 
even more clear that the being of things derives from a cause distinct from the first 
(p. 300) principle, which (if it has any causal relation to the things that come after it) is a 
source of unity alone. 6 

Another problem was that the Neoplatonic One, like Aristotle's God, has a necessary and 
eternal relationship to what comes after it. Plotinus's use of metaphors comparing higher 
causes to shining lights and flowing fountains has led this sort of causation to be 
described as 'emanationist'. In Arabic the word fayd ('emanation') is used by many 
philosophers, even those who deny the eternity of the universe. Worse still, the 
Neoplatonist picture seems to have God exerting direct causation on only one effect—the 
first intellect, or whatever serves the role of second principle. Divine causation is passed 
on to other things only indirectly. Here again we find freguent use of an Arabic term, 
tawassut, to express this idea of 'mediation'. In al-Farabl and Avicenna, the mediation 
doctrine is combined with the Aristotelian doctrine that God is set over numerous 
celestial intellects, and here these intellects are seen as deriving from God in a kind of 
chain reaction, each intellect giving rise to the next. As we shall see, already al-Kindi puts 
forward the idea that God's agency is mediated by secondary causes. In fact, if anything 
the idea of mediation was embraced more enthusiastically by philosophers in the Islamic 
world than by the Greek Neoplatonists, given that we should probably understand the 
One in both Plotinus and Proclus to be the direct cause of unity for all other things. (As 
Proclus says: the more perfect the cause, the further its reach; Proclus, Elements of 
Theology, proposition 57.) 
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These Greek ideas did not so much resolve the fundamental tension between causation 
and transcendence, as provide powerful considerations on both sides. Plotinus frequently 
stresses the transcendence of his first principle, instructing us that if we are to grasp the 
One we must 'take away everything' ( Enneads, 5.3.17). This apophaticism is qualified in 
the Arabic paraphrase-translation of Plotinus, the so-called Theology of Aristotle, which 
introduces the claim that we can ascribe to God whatever we ascribe to His effect, but in 
a higher way ( Theology of Aristotle, X.154 in the translation by Lewis 1950; in the Arabic 
edition at Badawi 1947: 156-7; see also Adamson 2002: 117). The author of the Arabic 
version is perhaps drawing here on Proclus, who similarly proposed that higher principles 
must possess the features of lower things 'in the way of a cause (/cat' aitian)’ —nothing 
can give what it does not have (D'Ancona 1995: 150-1; D'Ancona 1991: 128). 

Nonetheless, the overall effect of the Neoplatonic translations was to provide the basis 
for a philosophical version of the rigorous negative theology being put forward by the 
Mu'tazilites. 

Yet there was also plenty of basis in the Greek sources for emphasizing God's causal role. 
We have not only the caveat just mentioned about predication 'in the way of a cause', but 
also the aforementioned integration of God into a hierarchical system of celestial entities, 
in which He is seen above all as a cause of eternal motion. Indeed, Aristotle proves the 
( P . 3oi) very existence of an immaterial mover on the basis that eternal bodily motion 
requires some external cause. 7 Aristotle is also explicit that the activity by means of 
which God causes motion is an activity shared by some other things—indeed shared by 
humans—namely thinking. As he says, 'God is always in that good state in which we 
sometimes are' (1072b24-5). One advantage of this view is that we may hope to 
understand God, at least to some extent, by understanding ourselves. The disadvantage is 
that it may be felt to compromise God's transcendence, by violating the rule against 
comparing Him to what He creates. Admittedly, Aristotle's God is far better off than we 
are, in that His thought has the best possible object (Himself), grasped in the best 
possible way, without interruption. But a rigorous position on God's transcendence would 
ban all talk of divine intellection. 


II Al-Kindi 

For precisely this reason the first philosopher of the Islamic world, al-Kindi, rejects the 
Aristotelian conception of God as an intellect who gives rise to an eternal motion by 
thinking about Himself. This despite the fact that his most relevant and indeed most 
important work, On First Philosophy, is deeply indebted to Aristotle's Metaphysics. 8 In 
the third section of the surviving first part of On First Philosophy, al-Kindi argues that 
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there must be a True One'. He contrasts this with all other things, which are only 
'accidentally' or 'metaphorically' one, meaning that they are both one and many (XVII. 1, 
XX.3-5). The same distinction features in a very brief (possibly fragmentary) piece which 
states that God is the True Agent whereas other things are 'metaphorically' agents, that 
is, both acting and acted upon (On the True Agent, 3). In On First Philosophy, al-Kindl 
also says that the True One is the source of unity for other things. He offers no 
explanation concerning the origin of multiplicity, but On the True Agent seems to imply 
that the complexity of the world is to be explained through a series of causes that 
mediate divine agency. In that context the intermediate causes are not identified, but it 
seems clear from other works (especially his On the Proximate Agent Cause of Generation 
and Corruption ) that God's primary effect, which passes on His providential influence to 
other things, is the heavenly sphere. 

Moving on to the fourth section of On First Philosophy, we find al-Kindl arguing that the 
True One's utter unity precludes the application of language. Here al-Kindl all but makes 
explicit the connection suggested above, between Plotinus's ineffable One and the one 
God of Mu'tazilite kalam. 9 Characteristically, he draws on Aristotelian logical (p- 302 ) 
works to do so, moving methodically, not to say pedantically, through the various types of 
predication set out in Porphyry's Eisagoge or Introduction to the Aristotelian logical 
corpus (XIX. 1-3). (In another work, he uses this same procedure to disprove the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity; Against the Trinity, in Adamson and Pormann 2012.) Here al-Kindl 
uses weapons from the Aristotelian logical arsenal to fight on behalf of a Neoplatonic 
conception of the first principle. This is clear from his characterization of God as a 'True 
One' who imparts unity to other things by means of 'emanation' (XX.5). In fact only at the 
end of the surviving part is Qur’anic language introduced to make clear that this One is 
indeed the same as the God of Islam (XX.7). The Neoplatonic inspiration becomes more 
evident still when al-Kindl argues that the True One must be distinguished from both soul 
and intellect, which 'one may suppose to be the first multiple' (XIX.6). Al-KindTs refusal 
to eguate God with an intellect is one of his two most striking divergences from Aristotle. 

The other is his denial of the eternity of the universe. The second section of On First 
Philosophy is devoted to this topic. It reproduces arguments from the ancient Christian 
commentator and critic of Aristotle, John Philoponus (Davidson 1969). This reminds us 
that the reception of Hellenic philosophical material in Arabic was often influenced by, 
even filtered through, Christian reactions and adaptations by authors writing in both 
Greek and Syriac. 10 It also tells us that for al-Kindl the universe exists contingently and is 
subject to God's will. He makes the point concerning not only the past but also the future 
existence of the universe, saying that even though Aristotle was right to see the heavenly 
as consisting of an 'incorruptible' fifth element, it could be destroyed by the will of its 
Creator (On the Nature of the Celestial Sphere, 13). Aristotle was also, incidentally, right 
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to see God as immaterial and unmoved, though al-Kindi of course reaches this conclusion 
by showing that materiality and motion would involve multiplicity (On First Philosophy, 
XIX.2, 4). 

We can sum up al-Kindl's philosophical theology as follows: God is perfectly One and a 
cause of unity, like the first principle of Plotinus and other Neoplatonists. Yet He is also a 
'Creator', who brings things to exist from non-being, acting by will rather than necessity. 
He is immaterial and unmoved, like Aristotle's God, but not an intellect. Above all, He 
cannot be described by the predicates which we apply to the things that are both one and 
many. A rare exception that al-Kindi seems to allow on this score (and he does not 
mention it as an exception) is that one can indeed describe God as a 'cause' (‘ilia), in that 
He is the source of unity. Even this was enough to convict al-Kindi of incoherence in the 
eyes of one later critic, the polymath Zahirl jurist of al-Andalus, Ibn Hazm. 11 He 
composed a refutation of al-Kindi's On First Philosophy, pointing out the contradiction 
between saying that God is ineffable—in particular, that He is free of relations—and 
calling Him a 'cause' (‘ilia). For Ibn Hazm the language of causation implies a necessary 
connection between Creator and created, since nothing can be a cause unless there 
(p. 303 ) is also an effect. 12 Instead, Ibn Hazm proposes that we should see God as 
'establishing' ( wada‘a ) certain causes (such as the four elements) which do necessarily 
give rise to their effects (20 and 23). Ibn Hazm provides us with a very clear instance of 
the tension discussed at the beginning of this chapter: God's primacy is to be understood 
as transcendence, and this makes it impossible to call Him a cause. Unsurprisingly, Ibn 
Hazm guotes in this context the aforementioned Qur’anic stricture that 'no thing is like' 
God (20 and 22). 


Ill Al-Farabi 

Al-Kindl's philosophical theology is open to another objection, namely that in his view God 
would be the first cause of unity, rather than existence. In fact al-Kindi does try to 
accommodate the latter idea too, offering the rationale that 'the bringing-to-be of every 
multiplicity occurs through unity' (On First Philosophy, XX.5). But after the unmoved 
mover of Aristotle and the One of Plotinus and al-Kindi, we still await a philosophical 
theology that focuses on God as a cause of existence. Such a theology is fully 
accomplished in Avicenna, an achievement he manages in part thanks to ideas taken over 
from kalam and al-Farabi. The radical dependency of each object on God for its existence 
is a typically kalam notion, a notion which we will see Avicenna articulate in a new way in 
his argument for God's existence. From al-Farabi, meanwhile, Avicenna borrows the more 
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Aristotelian understanding of God as an intellective first cause who gives rise to a chain 
of celestial intellects. 

Consider the opening pages of al-Farabi's Principles of the Beliefs of the Inhabitants of 
the Virtuous City. 13 The compressed series of arguments offered here looks back to al- 
Kindl and Neoplatonism, in describing God as a perfect unity and as source of unity for 
other things (1.5). But, as Avicenna will later do, al-Farabi places far more emphasis on 
the claim that God is an uncaused cause of existence. Indeed he begins his treatment of 
God with the statement that God is the 'first cause ( sabab ) of existence of all other 
existents' (1.1). As he unfolds the implications of this claim, al-Farabi draws above all on 
two Aristotelian texts, both from the Metaphysics: books Alpha Elatton and Lambda. His 
use of the latter is unsurprising since it is Aristotle's most prominent discussion of God. 
The briefer Alpha Elatton, whose authenticity is nowadays disputed, was also very 
important for readers of Aristotle in the Islamic world since it was considered the first 
book of the Metaphysics , 14 (p- 304 ) it gives al-Farabi a useful source for the most 
fundamental claim in his philosophical theology, namely that God is an uncaused cause. 
For both al-Farabi and Avicenna, this will turn out to be the key for resolving the tension 
observed above. Their proposal is that God's transcendence over created things, along 
with a range of other claims that they want to establish concerning God, can be inferred 
from His not being caused. 

The most relevant part of Elatton for this idea is the second of its three chapters, in which 
Aristotle shows that there can be no infinite regress in any of the four kinds of cause he 
recognizes (efficient, formal, material, and final). Instead, as Aristotle says in the first 
sentence of the chapter, 'it is clear that there is some first principle, and that the causes 
of beings are not infinite' (994al-2). It is far from obvious that Aristotle has theological 
implications in mind here, as he makes no explicit reference to God in the chapter. On the 
other hand, chapter one of Elatton has just concluded by speaking of 'the principles of 
eternal beings' and said that these are 'most true, for they are not true only sometimes, 
nor is there any cause of being ( aition tou einai ) for those things' (993b28-30). The 
opportunity to apply all of this to God was already eagerly taken by al-Kindl (see On First 
Philosophy, 1.2-3), and al-Farabi follows him in this respect. Later in the opening section 
of the Principles he will repeat the idea that the First Cause most deserves the name 
'truth' ( al-haqq ), which is of course also a Qur’anic epithet for God. (The idea that God 
exceeds the grasp of our intellect, which he mentions at 1.11, probably also alludes to 
Elatton: the famous analogy of the bats blinded by sunlight, at 993a9-ll.) 

Following the lead of Aristotle in Elatton chapter two, then, al-Farabi begins by 
explaining that this First Cause is subject to none of the four types of cause (1.1). This 
can be demonstrated on the basis of the Cause's being primary: if it is first, then it is 
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without deficiency, 'uncontaminated by non-being', and 'eternal ( da’im ) of existence 
through its substance and through itself ( bi-jawharihi wa-dhatihi ); in being forever it has 
no need for anything else to prolong its persistence' (1.1). Although al-Farabl does not 
call his First Cause the 'Necessary of Existence' ( wajib al-wujud ) as Avicenna will do, the 
core of Avicenna's philosophical theology is already present here and in the following 
arguments of the Principles. For instance, al-Farabi proceeds immediately to give an 
argument that will play a decisive role in Avicenna's discussion of the Necessary Existent. 
I have elsewhere called this the 'individuation argument' (Adamson 2013: 178). The idea 
is to suppose, for the sake of a reductio ad absurdum, that there are two things that share 
the status that belongs to the First Cause (1.2). In Avicenna's version of the argument, we 
suppose that there are two necessary existents, whereas al-Farabl simply supposes that 
there are two things that are first. If this were the case, then some factor would be 
needed to distinguish the two. That cannot be, since this factor would be a cause for our 
two supposedly uncaused causes. Thus the First Cause is unigue. To speak with al-Farabl, 
nothing else 'has its existence'. Avicenna will make the link to Islamic doctrine even more 
clear by saying that the Necessary Existent has no 'peer' ( nidd ) (Avicenna, Metaphysics, 
8.5.2; Avicenna, Isharat, 4.27). However the conclusion is expressed, the upshot is clear: 
the particularization argument yields a philosophical version of the key Islamic doctrine 
of tawhid, the oneness of God. 

( P . 305 ) Al-Farabi now goes on to establish a series of further traits for the First Cause. It 
must be perfect ( tamm ), for 'the perfect is that aside from which nothing of the same kind 
exists' (1.2). This is not entirely clear, but he gives a helpful example: because the sun is 
perfect there is no other sun. He seems to be invoking a general rule, namely that if a 
kind ( naw‘ ) of thing has only one member, then that will be the perfect instance of this 
kind. Furthermore, the First Cause can have no contrary, no parts, and no material basis 
(1.3-4, 1.6). All of this is still demonstrated on the basis that the First Cause is uncaused. 
The observation that this Cause is immaterial—since it is uncaused, and matter is a cause 
for whatever is made of matter—turns out to be particularly significant. For al-Farabl 
feels free immediately to infer that we are dealing with something that is 'actually an 
intellect' {‘aql bi-l-fi‘1). It will also be 'intelligible in its substance' since intelligibility is 
hindered by matter, and this Cause has no matter (1.6). Here we have a link between the 
Elatton-based line of reasoning, which centres on the idea of an uncaused first principle, 
and the self-thinking God of Metaphysics book Lambda. 

Nor do the parallels to Lambda end there. Al-Farabl goes on to argue that God takes 
pleasure in his self-contemplation. This is based on Aristotle, who mentions divine 
pleasure in the Nicomachean Ethics (1154b26-8) and in Lambda. God performs 
intellection, which is the best possible activity, and in knowing Himself grasps the best 
possible object of intellection (1072bl8-19). Since pleasure resides in perfect activity (a 
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thesis established in the Ethics), we can conclude that God enjoys the highest pleasure. 
Al-FarabI follows Aristotle on these points (1.14). There is however a subtle difference 
between the two. Aristotle seems to make God's intellection and pleasure comparable to 
ours. In fact the main contrast he draws between them is that God has permanently what 
we can have only fleetingly (mentioned twice: 1072bl4-16 and 24-5). Al-FarabI makes 
this point too, but then shows how concerned he is not to place God on a par with 
humans: there is no comparison or relation ( nisba ) between God's perception and ours, or 
of His pleasure and ours. Or, he adds tentatively, if there is a relation it is a slight one. 

The extent to which such ideas penetrated into wider Arabic literary culture is indicated 
by a far less celebrated work from the pen of the historian and Platonist Miskawayh (d. 
421/1030), a contemporary of Avicenna (d. 458/1037). He was one of a number of 
polymaths who embraced the kind of Islam-friendly, 'popular' Platonism pioneered by al- 
Kindi and also represented by such authors as al-‘Amiri and al-Tawhldl (Rowson 1990; 
Adamson 2007b). Miskawayh's ideas about God tend toward the Neoplatonic. He is 
strongly influenced by the Arabic version of Plotinus, and also draws on al-Kindl's On 
First Philosophy. Yet he also wrote a short treatise called On Pleasure and Pains (edited 
twice, in Arkoun 1961-2: 1-9 (Arabic pagination) and Badawi 1981: 98-104; on the 
treatise see Adamson 2015a), which outlines the Aristotelian position on pleasures as 
perceived perfections, and then applies this to God. He not only says that the greatest 
pleasure available to humans is the contemplation of God, and that God takes an even 
higher pleasure than we do in His self-contemplation. He even states that God is 
pleasure: 'because the most perfect of pleasures is the most perfect perfection and most 
perfect good, and God, the exalted, is the most perfect perfection and good, it is 
necessary (p- 306) that He is the absolute pleasure which is always pleasure in 
actuality' (Arkoun 1961-2: 3 (Arabic pagination); Badawi, Dirasat, 100). 


IV Avicenna 

Miskawayh's treatise on pleasure is not an outstandingly original or influential work. But 
it does show us that in the early fifth/eleventh century, using philosophy to understand 
God still meant deploying the arguments and ideas of Greek works in Arabic translation. 
After Avicenna, this was no longer the case. There are, admittedly, exceptions. For 
instance we have a work based on Metaphysics Lambda by ‘ Abd al-Latlf al-Baghdadi (d. 
629/1231) (Neuwirth 1976), and as I have mentioned above the whole Andalusian 
philosophical tradition, among both Jews and Muslims, would remain rooted in the texts 
of Aristotle. 15 For the most part though, in the Eastern heartlands philosophy will be 
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synonymous with Avicenna. Thus al-Ghazall could entitle a work Incoherence of the 
Philosophers even though—as Averroes pointed out with some asperity—it mounts a 
criticism of Avicennism rather than the ideas of Aristotle (al-Ghazall, The Incoherence). 
With Avicenna we thus reach both the climax and the effective end (in the East) of 
philosophical theology as a direct engagement with Aristotle's theology, or for that 
matter with the Theology of Aristotle. 16 

Much of what Avicenna has to offer on our topic is an expansion and refinement of the 
arguments sgueezed into the opening part of al-Farabi's Principles. This is to take 
nothing away from Avicenna's breathtaking originality. For one thing, he should be 
credited with devising a seminal proof for God's existence, which provides the Farabian 
theology with an entirely new basis. The proof turns on the modal concepts of the 
contingent ( mumkin ) and necessary ( wajib ). Here is a somewhat simplified version (for 
more details see Marmura 1980; Davidson 1987; Mayer 2001: 18-39; McGinnis 2010: ch. 
6; Lizzini 2012: ch. 2). Avicenna wishes to rule out that every existent exists contingently 
—there must be at least one existent that exists necessarily. Towards this end, he 
explains that a thing that in itself exists only contingently reguires an external cause to 
'preponderate' it to exist. 

This does not yet show that anything exists necessarily. After all, it could be that each 
contingently existing thing is caused to exist by another contingently existing thing. But 
Avicenna points out that we can apply the same consideration to the entire aggregate of 
contingently existing things. (One can think of this aggregate simply as the universe, 
past, present, and future.) Could this aggregate be a necessary existent? Avicenna has 
arguments to rule this out, but of course if the aggregate were necessary he would have 
(p. 307 ) his desired conclusion that something exists necessarily. If on the other hand the 
aggregate exists contingently then it will, like all other contingent items, reguire an 
external cause to make it exist. But if that cause is to be external to the aggregate of all 
contingent things, then it must be an existent that exists necessarily in itself. 

Passing over the many difficulties that arise concerning the proof itself, let us consider 
what its conclusion implies for Avicenna's philosophical theology (in what follows I 
summarize the argument of Adamson 2013). A first thing to note is that the argument is 
not really a proof of God's existence. Rather, it proves that at least one thing exists 
necessarily. This demand could be satisfied by a necessary existent that no one would 
recognize as God (such as a Platonic Form, an abstractly existing number, or even, as just 
suggested, the universe itself). In fact the proof does not even rule out that there are a 
plurality of necessary existents. So Avicenna has much work ahead of him to show that 
this necessary existent is God. His strategy for doing so differs to some extent in different 
works. Particularly striking is the fact that the famous proof just summarized is never 
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clearly laid out in the metaphysical section ( Ilahiyyat) of his most famous philosophical 
summa, the Healing ( al-Shifa '). 17 Certainly Avicenna speaks extensively about the 
necessary existent in this work, but his discussion of the divine attributes begins by 
deploying arguments reminiscent of Metaphysics Alpha Elatton. Like al-Farabl's 
Principles, Avicenna's Healing demonstrates the impossibility of unlimited regresses in all 
four types of cause (8.1-3). Avicenna's choice here may be due to the 'Peripatetic' 
intentions of the Healing, in contrast to the more independent approach taken in other 
works like the Pointers and Reminders ( al-Isharat wa-l-Tanbihat ). 18 

The necessity of the First Cause nonetheless plays a crucial role in the arguments of the 
Healing, just as in the Pointers. For something that is necessary in itself exists without 
being caused. On this basis, Avicenna is able to give his own version of the individuation 
argument to prove that an uncaused existent must be 'one', in both the sense of being 
unigue—there is only one necessary existent—and simple—the necessary existent has no 
parts (on this argument and later responses see Mayer 2003). Like al-Farabl, he also 
draws conseguences about divine ineffability or transcendence from the premiss that the 
necessary existent is uncaused (8.4.13-16: God has no guiddity, genus, or specific 
difference). This does not stop Avicenna from inferring a wide range of further divine 
attributes and epithets from necessary existence. For instance Avicenna, like al-Farabi, 
infers from the necessary existent's lack of matter that it is an intellect (see further 
Adamson 2011). Such features as 'perfect' and 'good' are also derived from its lack of a 
cause. For some attributes Avicenna invokes the point that the First Cause is just that, a 
cause, as well as being uncaused. This is for instance the basis for calling God 
'generous' ( Pointers: Metaphysics, VI.5). So the idea of a Necessary Existent can 
accommodate the (p- 308) two apparently clashing claims about God with which we 
began: such an Existent will be both ineffable and the cause of all other things. 

It is worth reiterating that all this flows from Avicenna's proof of God as the Necessary 
Existent. Al-Farabl simply began the Principles by asserting that God is a First Cause of 
existence. 19 Avicenna can instead say—indeed prove, assuming his proof works—that God 
is reguired to 'preponderate' contingent things to exist (for more on the metaphysical 
basis of this see Rahman 1958). To some extent these ideas seem to have percolated into 
Avicenna's metaphysics from the Islamic theological tradition of kalam (Wisnovsky 2003: 
ch. 13). So it was, perhaps, only to be expected that theologians would warmly welcome 
the Avicennan designation of God as 'the necessary of existence'. Yet intimately related 
aspects of Avicenna's philosophical theology were not so gladly received. For he did not 
claim just that God necessarily exists. Rather, for Avicenna everything about God is 
necessary. If God had contingent features He would reguire another cause to 
preponderate those features one way or another. He cannot for instance cause His effects 
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contingently, or know anything contingently, since a further external cause would be 
needed to explain why He winds up causing or knowing these things when He could just 
as easily not have done so. This leads Avicenna to two highly contentious claims. First, 
God necessarily gives rise to the universe, in an act for which Avicenna uses the 
traditional term 'emanation' (Janssens 1997; Lizzini 2011). The universe is eternal and 
could not fail to exist—it is, as Avicenna puts it, 'necessary through another' (that is, in 
itself contingent but guaranteed to exist by God's necessary emanative causality). 

Second, since God's knowledge is necessary it can involve no change or passivity, and 
therefore cannot be directed towards particulars as such. God does know all things, but 
only 'in a universal way' and only by knowing Himself as their cause (Marmura 1962; 
Adamson 2005; Nusseibeh 2010). 

One might suppose that only the latter of these two claims is distinctively Avicennan. 
After all Aristotle, Plotinus, and more recently al-Farabl had all endorsed the eternity of 
the universe. But prior to Avicenna it was actually guite common for Hellenizing 
philosophers to reject this Aristotelian and Neoplatonic position. Among opponents of 
eternity we can mention for instance al-Kindl, al-Razi, Saadia Gaon, and Miskawayh. It is 
noteworthy too that in the non-Avicennan tradition of al-Andalus, we see authors drawn 
to the view that reason cannot decide the eternity issue. 20 Thanks to Avicenna though, in 
the East the eternity thesis became indelibly associated with 'the philosophers'. Al- 
Ghazall accordingly gave pride of place to this debate in his Incoherence of the 
Philosophers, adapting Avicenna's pro-eternity arguments and then attempting to 
(p. 309 ) expose their flaws. His discussion of eternity is so prominent that the reader may 
easily miss the broader intent of al-Ghazah's critigue. He wants to defeat not just the 
eternity thesis, but all that it represents, namely the necessitarianism of Avicenna's 
philosophical theology. Thus he goes out of his way to emphasize the contingency of 
God's creative act, which is best exemplified by the choice of an arbitrary moment for the 
beginning of the universe (al-Ghazall, Incoherence, §1.41, and further Kukkonen 2000). 
Avicenna's necessitarianism is targeted throughout the Incoherence, for instance when 
al-Ghazall argues in the third discussion that Avicenna is in no position to say that God is 
an 'agent' (fa‘il). 

Al-Ghazali was only the most famous of the Ash'arite theologians who criticized Avicenna 
on these grounds. Two other major figures of the Ash'arite school, al-Shahrastanl and 
Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi (the former of whom may have had an IsmaTlI affiliation), may be 
compared to him in that they attack distinctive features of Avicenna's philosophical 
theology, despite retaining the core identification of God as the necessary existent. Here 
a good example is Avicenna's above-mentioned thesis that God lacks knowledge of 
particulars as such (for al-Razi on this topic see Abrahamov 1992). Al-Shahrastam's 
Wrestling Match with the Philosophers (Kitab al-Musara'at al-falasifa ) challenges 
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Avicenna to explain how God's necessary causation of the cosmos relates to His 
knowledge of particulars 'in a universal way' (al-Shahrastanl, Wrestling Match, §4). After 
all God knows Himself without causing Himself to exist, so His knowledge is clearly not 
the same as His causal act. Furthermore, He manages to cause particulars to exist, so 
why can't He know about them in a particular way? 

Of course one could imagine Avicennan responses to these and other arguments 
presented by al-Shahrastanl. The same goes for the welter of dialectical considerations 
presented in Fakhr al-DIn's critical commentary on Avicenna's Pointers. Yet such texts 
show Avicenna's critics attacking him on the basis of a detailed understanding of his 
philosophical theology. These Ash'arite theologians realize that they need to detach the 
claim that God necessarily exists (which they would hardly wish to deny) from the 
Avicennan project of deriving all the divine attributes from the notion of necessity. They 
even raise doubts concerning Avicenna's use of the individuation argument to show that 
there is only one necessary existent (Mayer 2003 and al-Shahrastanl, Wrestling Match, 
§3), as well as the more contentious claims that God necessarily gives rise to the universe 
and that He is an intellect. Such disputes demonstrate Avicenna's impact just as surely as 
more favourable commentaries like that of Nasir al-DIn al-TusI. With Avicenna's 
philosophical theology, a new agenda has been set. The guestion is no longer how the 
ideas of Aristotle or Plotinus relate to the teachings of Islam. It is rather whether a 
Muslim theologian should follow Avicenna in understanding God as a necessary, and 
therefore transcendent, cause. 
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Notes: 

( x ) I survey the tradition more completely in Adamson 2015b and Adamson 2016. 

( 2 ) For references to this idea elsewhere in Plotinus and in other ancient authors see 
Wilberding 2006: 186-7. 

( 3 ) E.g. Porphyry, Isagoge, 11.28: 'both we and the gods are rational' becomes 'we and 
the angels are rational', at Badawl 1952: iii. 1047. 

( 4 ) For a list of examples see the Greek-Arabic index of Kraus and Walzer 1951, under h-l- 
Q- 

( 5 ) On the other hand the One is the cause of Intellect and in this sense could be 
conceived as a cause of being or existence. See Gerson 1994: 12-14. 

( 6 ) The still later Neoplatonist Damascius distinguishes the highest principle, the 
Ineffable, from the One, precisely on the basis that the Ineffable does not have any causal 
relation to other things and so cannot be responsible for bestowing unity. He thus 
prefigures the position we will see in Ibn Hazm's critigue of al-Kindl. 

( 7 ) Even after the advent of Avicenna's powerful and influential proof for God, Averroes 
still insists that the correct way to show that God exists is Aristotle's. The proof should go 
through physics, rather than metaphysics, since God is part of the subject matter of 
metaphysics and no science proves the existence of its own subject matter. See on this 
Bertolacci 2007. 

( 8 ) D'Ancona 1992; see also the useful notes to Ivry 1974. All works by al-Kindi cited by 
section number from the translations in Adamson and Pormann 2012. For discussion see 
further Adamson 2007a: ch. 3, which the following summarizes. 

( 9 ) Or so I have argued in Adamson 2003. 

( 10 ) For the importance of Syriac literature see Brock 1993; Watt 2010. 

( n ) On whom see Adang, Fierro, and Schmidtke 2013. 

( 12 ) Daiber 1986. Arabic text in ‘Abbas 1983: iv. 363-405. Cited by section number from 
the Arabic edition. 

( 13 ) On the significance of the title see Rudolph 2008. I cite from the Principles in my own 
translation, by section number from Walzer 1985. 
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( 14 ) See Bertolacci 2005 and Adamson 2010. Walzer's commentary on al-Farabl, which is 
otherwise excellent on his Greek sources, fails to note the importance of Elatton for the 
argument of this opening chapter. 

( 15 ) For the mostly indirect access to Avicenna among the Jews see Freudenthal and 
Zonta 2012. 

( 16 ) As mentioned above, the Theology, along with other Greek texts, will however 
experience a revival of interest in the later Savafid period. See on this Rizvi 2007. 

( 17 ) However Marmura 1980 argues that the proof can be assembled from a range of 
passages in this text. 

( 18 ) Gutas 1988: 111 remarks that in the prologue of the Healing Avicenna presents 
himself 'as a conscious reformer of the Aristotelian tradition'. See also Bertolacci 2006: 
609-10. 

( 19 ) This is probably connected to the methodological status of the Principles, which as its 
title implies sets down the principles of correct belief rather than working towards these 
principles. Elsewhere, it seems that for al-Farabl the right way to establish God as a First 
Cause would be the traditional Aristotelian one: we grasp Him through His effects, as a 
cause of eternal motion (see for instance The Attainment of Happiness, translation in 
Alfarabi, Philosophy, §§17, 19). Averroes will later retrench to this method, rejecting the 
metaphysical or modal proof of Avicenna. On this see Bertolacci 2007. 

( 20 ) Most famously held by Maimonides, but also Ibn Tufayl tries to defuse the issue by 
showing that God's existence can be proved on either assumption. Of course Averroes 
staunchly defends the eternity thesis because of his allegiance to Aristotle. 
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Under the influence of Arabic Neoplatonism, the Isma'ili branch of Shi'ite Islam 
developed such a radical conception of the absolute transcendence of God that 
'theology'—in the sense of a 'discourse about God'—becomes for them an impossible 
science. Overtly hostile to both Ash'arism and Mu'tazilism, Isma'ill authors of the Fatimid 
period (tenth-eleventh centuries) nevertheless introduced doctrines borrowed from 
Kalam, but they applied them to the first created being, the Intellect, and not to the 
Ultimate Principle. Hence, the Word ( kalima ), the Will ( irada ), and the Command ( amr ) 
are identified with the Intellect; the 'most sublime names of God' are considered as 
attributes of the Intellect; their plurality does not affect the absolute unity of its essence; 
moreover, the Intellect is presented as the source of divine revelation. 

Keywords: Neoplatonism, Shl'ism, Ash'arism, Mu'tazilism, Fatimids, Word of God, Will of God, Command of God, 
Names of God, Revelation 


including a chapter on Isma'ill theology in this volume is all but self-evident, as one may 
legitimately question the existence of 'theology' as a distinct field in medieval Isma'ill 
thought. Unlike Zaydi and Imami Shi'ism, which underwent the increasing influence of 
Mu'tazilism and developed their own forms of Kalam, the third major branch of Shi'ite 
Islam remained overtly hostile to all kinds of Muslim speculative theology, be it of 
Mu'tazilite, Ash'arite, or other inspiration. Moreover, most Isma'ili authors had such a 
radical conception of the absolute transcendence of God that 'theology'—in the sense of a 
'discourse about God'—becomes for them an impossible science. 

Nevertheless, Isma'ili doctrine—designated by the Isma'ilis themselves as 
'wisdom' ( hikma) or as 'the science of the realities [of things]' ('ilm al-haqa’iq )—could be 
considered both as 'philosophical' and as 'theological', as its main concern is the 
understanding of revelation through a philosophical reflection based on reason {‘aql) and 
to establish religious doctrines on a rational basis. Although Isma'ili authors made 
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extensive use of Neoplatonic and Aristotelian sources when writing about the act of 
creation, the 'divine names and attributes', the first created being (the Intellect), and the 
other entities of the intelligible world, they sometimes use terms and arguments 
borrowed from Kalam —mainly Mu'tazilism, but also Ash'arism. But they always integrate 
them in their own vision of God and the world, which is very distinct from all the other 
traditions in Islamic thought. The main difference resides in the fact that, according to 
the Isma'IlI viewpoint, all that Muslim theologians say about 'God', the Ultimate reality, 
only applies to His creation, in particular the first created being—the Intellect. 


I The Rejection of Kalam 

In his Tanbih al-hadi wa-l-mustahdi, which is still unpublished, the famous Isma'IlI thinker 
Hamid al-DIn al-Kirmanl (d. after 411/1020) presents the different schools (p- 314) of 
Islamic theology as 'sects' ( firaq ) whose members are labelled as 'exoterists' ( ahl al- 
zahir). This means that they only adhere to the outward, literal meaning ( zahir ) of the 
Qur’an, ignoring or rejecting its true, 'inner' ( batin ) sense which is taught by the Isma'IlI 
Imams. 

Of all these theological 'sects', the most erring are, according to al-Kirmanl, the 
Ash'arites and other groups of hashwiyya ('people professing futilities'), a derogatory 
term Isma'IlIs use to denote Sunnism in general. Taking the text of the Qur’an literally, 
these theologians apply to God all kinds of names and attributes, thus associating Him 
with His creatures. By ascribing to God human characteristics (such as power, 
knowledge, life, liberality (jud ), or mercy), they are all guilty of tashbih. Those who accept 
that the attributes are entities distinct from God's essence—as the Ash'arites are 
supposed to do—profess shirk, 'polytheism'. The worst of all these people even go so far 
in their exoteric reading of the Qur’an that they represent God under the shape of a man, 
sitting on a throne, with two hands, two legs, two eyes, two ears, a nose, and a mouth, 
speaking and commanding as a monarch. Their anthropomorphism is gualified by al- 
Kirmanl as tajsim ('incorporation')—they claim that God has a (human) body, which is a 
form of unbelief ( kufr ) shared by the ghulat, the members of ultra-Shl'ite movements who 
consider their Imam as God (al-Kirmanl, Tanbih, 149-53). Manifestly, nothing is more 
incompatible with Isma'Ilism than Ash'arite and other Sunnite conceptions of God. 

When dealing with the Mu'tazilites, al-Kirmanl is even more severe, perhaps because 
some Mu'tazilite positions are closer to the Isma'IlI approach. Time and again, al-Kirmanl 
and other Isma'IlI authors stress in their works that religious doctrine must fit the 
principles of reason {‘aql)— what is contrary to reason cannot be true—and has to be 
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exposed by way of demonstration ( burhan ), following the rules of logic. As the literal 
meaning of the Qur’an contains many elements contrary to reason and as the Prophets 
expressed their message by using a symbolic language that is not built on apodictical 
demonstration, the text of the revelation has to be interpreted according to reason and by 
applying the method of demonstration (al-Kirmanl, Masabih, 5-6, 8, 32, 38-9 of the 
Arabic text). 

According to al-Kirmanl, this is exactly what the Mu'tazilites do, but in a wrong way. 
Starting from the Qur’an, they formulate their doctrines about the divine attributes, the 
unicity of God ( tawhid ) or His justice (‘ adl ), by rational deduction ( istidlal bi-l-‘aql). The 
result of their reasoning is however a lot of 'lies' about God, as they are unable to avoid 
anthropomorphism or to escape from assimilating God to His creatures. The reason for 
their failure is the use of reason without any teacher: 'deduction by way of reason without 
teacher is vain' ( al-istidlal min tariq al-‘uqul min ghayr mu'allim batil ) (al-Kirmanl, Tanbih, 
148). 

This teacher is, of course, the Isma'IlI Imam. Being the only source of knowledge, he 
instructs his followers—the dignitaries of the Isma'IlI da‘wa and their 
'respondents' ( mustajib ) or initiates having subscribed to the pact of fidelity (' ahd ) to the 
Imam—how to interpret the text of revelation in a coherent and rational manner. 


( P 315) II 'Theology': An Impossible Science 

Although Isma'Ilism lacks a uniform doctrine, but covers a wide diversity of traditions and 
movements that all defend their own positions, there seems to be a kind of consensus on 
the matter of tawhid. As understood by the Isma'ffis, tawhid means that the Ultimate 
principle—called al-Mubdi‘ ('The Creator')—is 'one' in such an absolute way that He has 
no name nor definition, and that He cannot be perceived in any way by His creatures. 
Being totally different from creation, the Creator remains outside the universe, hidden 
behind an impenetrable veil. 

The absolute unity of the Mubdi‘ implies that He cannot be an intellect, as an incorporeal 
intellect necessarily has three aspects: it is intellect Caql), the intellector {‘aqil), and the 
intelligible (ma r qul), which supposes a form of multiplicity. Therefore, the Isma'ffis side 
with Plotinus against Aristotle and the Muslim philosophers ( falasifa ) who conceive the 
First as an Intellect. They further follow Plotinus by claiming that the Intellect is inferior 
to the One, but they explicitly reject the idea that the Intellect proceeds from the One by 
emanation. The MubdV created ( abda‘a ) the Intellect and put in him, 'all at 
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once' (duf atari wahid atari), the totality of the Forms or Ideas of which all the species in 
the sensible world are the realizations in matter. 

The IsmaTlIs reject the possibility of an emanation from the One not only to save the 
Muslim belief in creation, but also in order to preserve His absolute unicity. As emanation 
implies 'participation' between the emanated and its source and as the emanated is 
different from its source, the latter has in its essence a part that is not participated and a 
part that is participated by the emanated, which implies a form of duality in the source. 
For the same reason, Isma'IlI authors deny the existence of any link of causality between 
the Creator and the created. As the effect is already in the cause, the created shares 
something with its Creator but not His whole essence (otherwise, it would be identical 
with Him), which again leads to duality in the Creator. In conseguence, the Creator 
created the Intellect, the first created being, in such a way that He is not the cause of the 
Intellect. According to Isma'Ilism, there is no causality in God, as the Intellect is the First 
Cause, the 'Cause of causes' (‘illat al-'ilal). The Isma'IlI God is not the cause of the events 
in the intelligible and sensible worlds. This, of course, is completely incompatible with all 
forms of Muslim Kalam. 

The Intellect, the first created being, only thinks himself and, by doing so, the Soul or 
another Intellect (according to the system followed) proceeds from him by way of 
emanation ( inbVath ). Although he is the most perfect being in the universe, the Intellect 
is unable to think the Creator, which is not an intellect and hence not intelligible. The 
Intellect is conscious of the fact that there is 'something' above him whose existence he 
attests ( ithbat ), without being able to perceive this Ultimate Reality in any way. 

If the Intellect is unable to grasp the Mubdi‘, how could our human rational faculty have 
any notion of Him? The 'exoterists' believe that God reveals Himself in the Books of the 
Prophets, for instance in the Qur’an. Taking the text literally, they speak (p- 316) about 
God and ascribe to Him various names and attributes which in fact only refer to creation. 
Isma'IlI authors have developed a philosophy of language in order to show that any 
speech about God is impossible. Every word and every name, belonging necessarily to 
human language and hence to the order of creation, refers to a meaning ( ma‘na ) which 
also belongs to creation. God being outside the universe, there is no 'concept' of Him nor 
a 'meaning' referring to His essence which could be thought by our mind and expressed 
by our human language. Therefore, when common Muslims speak about God and when 
Sunnite (Ash'arite) theologians speculate about His names and attributes, they commit 
anthropomorphism by assimilating God to His creatures ( tashbih ). 

The Isma'IlI authors of the Fatimid period (such as Abu Ya'gub al-Sijistanl (d. after 
361/971) and al-Kirmanl) were aware of the fact that some Muslim philosophers (al-Kindi, 
for instance) and Mu'tazilite mutakallimun had developed a kind of negative theology. 
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But, according to the Isma'ffis, simply denying attributes of God does not mean that the 
problem of tashbih is solved. For this reason, al-Kirmanl accuses the Mu'tazilites of 
hypocrisy: despite all their theories about the negation of attributes to the divine essence, 
they say that God is living, knowing, and powerful, all attributes that are only applicable 
to created beings (al-Kirmanl, Rabat al-‘aql, 149). 

Negative theology is not a solution to preserve the transcendence of God. Even denying 
the three basic divine attributes of the Mu'tazilites leads to anthropomorphism. Saying 
that God is 'living' means associating Him with living beings; saying that He is 'not living' 
means associating Him with inanimate beings, such as stones and dead bodies. The same 
is true for the two other attributes, as knowledge and power, along with their negations, 
are gualities which only belong to created beings. 

In conseguence, both positive and negative theologies are wrong ways to speak about 
God. The only possibility left is to deny in turn every negation of an attribute: God is not 
living and not not living; He is not knowing and not not knowing; He is not powerful and 
not not powerful, and so on. But such a double negative approach to God does nothing 
more than stating that He is totally different from His creatures and that He shares not 
the slightest guality with them. This is indeed the ultimate aim of tawhld: 

'denudation' ( tajrld ). Or, as al-Sijistanl puts it: 'There is no more sublime and more noble 
form of denudation than the way we denudate our Creator by those statements which 
juxtapose two negations: a negation and the negation of this negation' (al-Sijistanl, Kitab 
al-Iftikhar, 88). 

In other words, tawhld means professing the absolute unity of God by removing from Him 
all that implies multiplicity (including the number 'one' which refers to the Intellect and 
which is, as all other numbers, somehow composed) and thus asserting His absolute 
transcendence and remoteness from creation. At the same time, tawhld implies the 
recognition that any form of speech about God, every 'theo-logy' is impossible. According 
to al-Kirmanl: 'The veracity of those who profess tawhld is confirmed when they attest 
that He cannot be expressed neither by an outward speech, nor by an interior thought. 
How could letters refer to an entity that brings into existence all things created, 
emanated and produced?' (al-Kirmanl, Rabat al-'aql, 145). 

(p. 317 ) Nevertheless, if the ultimate object of tawhld is tajrld ('denudating God from all 
gualities which belong to creation'), it has also another purpose: escaping from both 
tashbih and ta‘tll. The IsmaTlIs refuse to assimilate God with His creatures ( tashbih ) by 
dissociating themselves not only from the common Muslim understanding of God, but 
also from the way the philosophers ( falasifa ) and the theologians—the Ash'arites, the 
Mu'tazilites, but also the Zaydls and Twelver ShFites—speak about God. This is the task 
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al-Kirmanl pursues in his Tanbih al-hadl wa-l-mustahdV But what about ta‘til ('the 
emptying of the notion of God from every content')? Is the absolute transcendent, hidden, 
unknown, and inexpressible MubdV of the Isma'llls not a sheer abstraction, 'empty' of 
every content? What is the difference between tajrld and ta'tll ? 

It is not easy to answer this question, the more that it involves the delicate problem of the 
referent of the name Allah and of all other divine names and attributes. Isma'IlI religious 
works contain many statements about Allah, including pious Islamic sentences, prayers, 
quotations from the Qur’an and from the Hadlth. But are these texts referring to the 
MubdV ? Of course, authors such as al-Sijistanl and al-Kirmanl admit that one can speak 
about God in a traditional manner for religious purposes, but this speech has to be taken 
in a metaphorical way (‘ala tarlq al-majaz). Common people, philosophers, and 
theologians who are not aware of this inevitably indulge themselves in tashbih. On the 
other hand, what the Qur’an says about Allah has to be interpreted in such a way that it 
does not hamper the absolute transcendence of the MubdV. But any interpretation, if 
applied to the Mubdi‘, seems impossible, as He is hidden and unknown to us. 

The only exit from this paradox is to admit that the Creator, although unknown and 
inaccessible in His essence, reveals Himself in His creation. In other words, what the 
revelation states about God does not refer to the MubdV but to His most perfect 
creatures: the Intellect and the other entities of the intelligible world. The Creator in 
Himself is 'denudated' ( tajrid ), but He is not an empty concept, as by creating the 
Intellect He reveals the richness of His essence, although its contents remain inaccessible 
to us. 


Ill The Divine Word ( Kalima), the Will ( Irada), 
and the Command ( Amr ) 

The act of creation ( ibda‘ ) by which the MubdV brings into existence the first created 
being—the Intellect ( al-'Aql ), bearing also other names, such as the 'Pen' ( al-qalam ), the 
Preceder ( al-Sabiq ), or Kuril —is in its essence as unknowable as the MubdV Himself. 
Nevertheless, many verses of the Qur’an hint at this creation, for instance Q 2: 117: 
'Creator of the heavens and the earth. When He decrees a thing, He needs only say "Be" 
and it is ( kun fa-yakunu)' . Of course, according to Isma'IlI doctrine, such a statement has 
to be understood in a symbolical and metaphorical way. God does not speak at all—how 
could He? He is outside the universe; even in the intelligible world, there is no air, and 
thus no sound nor speech—a principle taken from (p- sis) the Arabic Plotinus. The 
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MubdV has no decree, no will, no word, no command—all these are human qualities. To 
apply them to God is sheer anthropomorphism. Hence, the Qur’anic verse reflects only 
the way the Prophet attempted to translate into human language the unknowable and 
inexpressible initiative by which the MubdV created being: kun fa-yakunu. This means 
that, according to Isma'Ilism, the Qur’an has been 'created' by the Prophet—a position 
highly reminiscent of Mu'tazilism. The Prophet receives from the Intellect, through the 
intermediary of the other entities of the intelligible world, a non-verbal 
'inspiration' ( ta’yid ), which he translates into the language of his people, using images 
suitable to their culture, their understanding, and their intellectual level. 

Once the initiative to create was taken by the MubdV —metaphorically expressed by the 
imperative kun ('Be!')—created being appeared ( fa-yakunu ). Due to the increasing 
influence of Neoplatonism on Isma'IlI doctrine during the fourth/tenth century, many 
authors deemed it as evidence that only one single being proceeded from the MubdV 
('from the one only one proceeds', ex uno non fit nisi unum, according to a well-known 
adagium) —the first created being, the Intellect. However, during its initial phase (third/ 
ninth century) Isma'Ilism also underwent the influence of some gnostic doctrines, 
claiming that from the Ultimate principle a multiplicity of hypostases proceeded all at 
once, such as the Will ( irada , bouleisis), the Word ( kalima, logos), the Command (amr), 
and even the letters of the alphabet (in first instance kaf and nun, the two consonants 
forming the imperative kun). 

The Isma'IlI authors of the fourth/tenth century had a lot of trouble to conceive the nature 
of these 'divine' hypostases and their relation to the MubdV and to the 'first created 
being' ( al-mubda' al-awwal, i.e. the Intellect). Some of them thought that these are 
intermediate entities between the MubdV and the Intellect, while others (such as al- 
Kirmanl) claimed that they are all identical with the Intellect. Whatever the position 
adopted, these entities are considered as created beings through which the unknowable 
MubdV reveals Himself in some way, although they appear to be totally different from the 
Creator. The same applies to the Intellect who is the 'revealed God', the God of the 
prophetic revelations. 


IV Allah and His 'Most Sublime Name': Divinity 
and the Intellect 

From an Isma'IlI perspective, all Muslim speculations about the divine attributes and the 
ninety-nine 'most beautiful names' ( al-asma’ al-husna) of God constitute 
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anthropomorphism when applied to the Mubdi‘. As most of them are mentioned in the 
Qur’an, they have necessarily a 'meaning' ( ma‘nd ) and they refer to an 
'essence' ( huwiyya ). According to Ash'arite theology, the names of God are derived from 
His attributes, which in turn refer to ma'am, 'realities' existing eternally in God's 
essence, <p- 319 > although being distinct from it. As these ma'am coexist in the essence of 
God from eternity, God is composed and marked by multiplicity, which for an Isma'IlI 
implies a form of polytheism (shirk). The Mu'tazilites, by contrast, consider the divine 
names and attributes as not distinct from His essence—they are only 'words' used to 
express God's essence in a human language. This position is considered by the IsmaTlIs 
as anthropomorphism ( tashbih ). 

By conseguence, the 'divine' names and attributes, including Allah, do not refer to the 
Mubdi'. If they refer to something that is not the Mubdi', the reference must be to a 
created being. The Isma'IlI author of the Kitab al-Shajara (fourth/tenth century) claims 
that the so-called 'ninety-nine names of God' all refer to Allah and to al-ilahiyya 
('divinity'), which apply to the Intellect. Allah and al-ilahiyya are the highest attributes of 
the Intellect from which all the other 'divine' attributes—in fact attributes of the Intellect 
and of the lower entities of the intelligible world—derive. Hence, Allah is not the 'name' 
of the Intellect (it is not a name at all, but an attribute: 'the divine'), as his name—the 
'most sublime name' ( al-ism al-‘azam), a concept taken from the Muslim tradition—is only 
known to the Prophets, the Imams, and those having reached the highest degree of 
initiation. This 'most sublime name' expresses a meaning ( ma'na ) and an 
'essence' ( huwiyya ) that is hidden to all creatures—both in the intelligible and the 
sensible worlds—and to the Intellect himself: 'no creature can grasp it by no trick (hila) 
whatsoever' ( Kitab al-Shajara, 83). 

As a conseguence, what the Qur’an and other revealed Books—such as the Bible and the 
Gospel—have to say about 'God' applies in the first place to the first created being (the 
Intellect), and then to the higher principles in the intelligible world (the Soul or some 
lower cosmic entities). If some privileged persons know the 'real' name of the Intellect, 
which allows them to enter into conjunction with him—this is the highest form of felicity, 
according both to the Isma'IlIs and the falasifa —this name refers to an essence that 
remains forever outside the reach of created beings— the Mubdi'. Nevertheless, there 
exists a reference and thus a link between the Creator and the Intellect, although the 
nature of this link is unknown, even to the Intellect. This means that the Creator reveals 
Himself, in some way or another, in His creation, so that He is not an empty abstraction 
of the human mind. The notion of the Isma'IlI Mubdi' is not 'emptied' (ta'til), as His 
richness is reflected in the perfection of the Intellect. But as we are ignorant of the 
nature of this reflection, every attempt to deduce by analogy ( qiyas ) some knowledge of 
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the Creator from creation is necessarily in vain. It only leads to assimilating the Creator 
to His creation ( tashblh ). 

The Intellect is 'the Divine' (Allah) and he possesses the quality of 'divinity' ( ilahiyya ) 
because, in his supreme perfection, he is fully aware of his incapacity to grasp the nature 
of his relation to the Creator. As an intellect, he can only think his own essence, but this 
act of auto-intellection does not teach him anything about the Mubdi’. He had liked to 
know Him, but his essence as an intellect forbids such a knowledge. The incapacity Cajz) 
to reach the ultimate object of his desire causes sadness to the Intellect. He is 'afflicted, 
grieved by sorrow' ( walaha ). This sadness is 'divinity' (according to an etymology 
deriving ilhaniyya or ulhaniyya from the verb walaha). 


( p 320) V The Unity of the Intellect: 'One in 
Essence and Multiple by Annexations' 

In Isma'IlI doctrine, the major problems of Muslim theology, although removed from the 
Ultimate Principle due to its radical transcendence, appear nevertheless at a lower level: 
that of the first created being, the Intellect. 

First, there is the question of the divine names and attributes. Taken for granted that 
they do not apply to the Creator but to the Intellect, the Isma'llls generally adopt a 
position very close to Mu'tazilism. They distinguish two kinds of attributes—attributes of 
essence ( sifat al-dhat) and attributes of action ( sifat al-fi‘l). According to the author of the 
Kitab al-Shajara, the attributes of action—such as 'the one who speaks' (al-mutakallim), 
'the one who wills' ( al-murid ), or 'the one who creates' ( al-khaliq) —are characterized by 
the fact that it is legitimate to apply their contrary to God. Thus, one may say that God 
has spoken to Moses but not to Pharaoh; that He wanted for his servants all that is easy 
but not what is difficult; that He created man, but not his actions (this last example being 
overtly anti-Ash'arite). As to the attributes of essence—such as 'the one who knows' ( al - 
‘alim) or 'the one who has power' ( al-qadir) —it is not allowed to apply their contrary to 
God. For instance, it is illegitimate to say that God has known Moses but that He ignored 
Pharaoh, or that He had power for certain actions of ‘All but remained powerless as to his 
other actions ( Kitab al-Shajara, 83). 

As the whole context of the passage is about the Intellect, the examples chosen by the 
author clearly show that the God of the Qur’an is not the Mubdi‘ but the first created 
being, which bears all the names and attributes Muslims generally apply to Allah. Hence 
the question arises how these attributes relate to the essence of the Intellect. 
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We saw that, according to IsmaTli doctrine, the MubdV is 'one', but in a way that 
transcends 'oneness' in a numerical sense—in fact, the MubdV is above oneness and unity 
as He is above being and existence. The Intellect, on the contrary, represents being, 
existence, oneness, and unity at the most sublime level of perfection. But, as a created 
being, his unicity is relative—although being one, his essence is somehow marked by 
multiplicity. 

With arguments close to Mu'tazilite theology, the IsmaTlIs claim that the attributes of 
essence and the attributes of action all refer to the one and uncomposed essence of the 
Intellect. These attributes are only means by which we conceive the perfection of his 
essence and his action in the universe, without denoting any form of composition in his 
essence. Al-Kirmanl formulated this principle in the following adagium : the Intellect is 
'one by essence and multiple by annexations' ( wahid bi l-dhat kathir bi-l-idafat) (al- 
Kirmanl, Rabat al-'aql, 177-8). This means that the Intellect is multiple as far as our 
human mind perceives both the richness of his essence and of his actions in the universe. 

(p. 32i) As far as the Intellect, situated at the highest level of the created universe, 
represents the fullness of being, his essence includes all the Forms or Ideas (in a Platonic 
sense) the Creator established in it 'all at once', at the very moment He created the 
Intellect. But these Forms are not distinct from the essence of the Intellect: they are his 
essence ( hiya huwa). The attributes of essence are nothing more than the way the human 
mind grasps the ultimate perfection of the Intellect, or rather, the way the Prophets 
translate this perfection in a metaphorical, human language accessible to our rational 
faculty. By thinking his own essence as an intellect, the Intellect causes the emanation of 
a second being, of lesser perfection: the Universal Soul. By the intermediary of the Soul 
and some lower cosmic principles emanating from the Soul, the Intellect has an action 
upon the universe. His multiple actions, which in no way contradict the unicity of his 
essence, are expressed by the Prophets and conceived by the human mind by means of 
the attributes of action. 

According to al-Kirmanl, the Intellect has ten principal attributes: 'truth' ( al-haqq ), 
'existence' ( al-wujud ), 'unicity' ( al-wahda ), 'completion' ( al-tamam ), 'perfection' (aZ- 
kamal), 'eternity' ( al-azaliyya ), 'intellect' (aZ-'aqZ), 'science' ( al-‘ilm ), 'power' ( al-qudra ), 
and 'action' ( al-fi‘1 ). All these attributes are rooted in an ultimate attribute—'life' ( al- 
hayat). Without life, the Intellect could not have power, nor knowledge, nor action. 'Life' 
is what animates the Intellect as a self-thinking intellect generating the universe and 
acting upon it. This is supposedly what the Prophet had in mind when he described God 
as al-hayy al-qayyum ('The Living, the Ever-existent One' (Q 2: 255, 3: 2)) (al-Kirmanl, 
Rahat al-‘aql, 186-90). 
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VI The Intellect as the Source of Revelation 

Isma‘111 doctrine ascribes to the Intellect numerous functions. As the most perfect of all 
creatures, the Intellect is the efficient cause that produces, by way of emanation, the 
whole universe, from the Universal Soul to the lowest beings in the sublunary world, 
including the celestial spheres, the stars and the planets, the three 'reigns' on earth (the 
minerals, the plants, and the animals), and finally mankind. Due to his perfection, the 
Intellect is the principle of providence (‘inaya), providing the harmonious structure of the 
world and its subsistence; by the intermediary of the celestial spheres and their perfect 
circular motions, he regulates in a perfect way the cycles of generation and corruption on 
earth. 

Moreover, the Intellect acts as a final cause, as all beings, from the Universal Soul to the 
lowest species of animals (and according to some authors even plants and minerals), are 
moved 'upwards' by a desire to return to the Intellect, the ultimate source of their 
existence. This Neoplatonic concept of a universal 'desire' ( shawq ) is explained by the 
Aristotelian distinction between potentiality ( quwwa ) and act ( fi‘l ). Only the essence of 
( P . 322) the Intellect is, from the very moment of its creation, completely actualized (from 
the outset it had reached its 'second perfection'), whereas all other beings in the 
universe, as they are less perfect than the Intellect, need their essence to be actualized: 
they are in potentiality (their 'first perfection') and desire to acguire the actualization 
they are lacking. Hence they are moved towards the Intellect. 

The Intellect's providential action in the world is expressed by two notions which are 
fundamental in Isma'IlI thought: madda ('influx') and ta’yid ('support', 'inspiration'). 
Madda is a kind of emanation that the Intellect continually provides to all beings in order 
to maintain them into existence, or, in other words, to grant them the degree of 
actualization necessary for their subsistence. By contrast, ta’yid is a support especially 
addressed to mankind. Despite the Neoplatonic inspiration of Isma'IlI doctrine, its 
conception of revelation and of salvation has deep roots in Aristotelian noetics, going 
back to Aristotle's Treatise on the Soul (De Anima) and further developed by later Greek 
and Muslim philosophers. According to Aristotle, the rational faculty characteristic for 
the human soul is at the moment of birth in a state of sheer potentiality and must be 
progressively actualized by an intellect that is already in act, in order to become in turn 
an intellect in act. Greek commentators of Aristotle have called this intellect that 
actualizes the human potential intellect the 'Active Intellect' and they have identified it 
with a divine Intellect, situated outside the human mind. Most falasifa adopted this 
position—the rational faculty can only be actualized when it enters into conjunction with 
the Active Intellect; once a perfect conjunction is realized, which implies that the rational 
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faculty gets its complete actualization, it becomes immortal and subsists eternally, 
enjoying ultimate felicity. 

Most of the Isma'IlI thinkers have adopted this theory, but they integrated it into their 
own Shl'ite vision of prophetology and imamology. The 'support' or 'inspiration' ( ta’yid ) 
proceeding from the Intellect (eventually through the intermediary of other cosmic 
entities) joins with the rational faculty of some elected people—the 'Messengers', i.e. the 
Prophets and the Imams. As soon as they enter into conjunction with ta’yid, their intellect 
is fully actualized—they accede at once to their 'second perfection'. This means that they 
grasp, in a perfect manner, the totality of intelligibles accessible to the human mind. The 
Prophets acguire moreover the capacity to translate this knowledge into images and 
symbols expressed in the language of their people (the outward, exoteric meaning of 
Scriptures), whereas the Imams obtain the science of their hidden, esoteric meaning {‘ilm 
al-batin). Only by accepting the instruction ( ta‘lim ) of the Imam, can the rational faculty 
of the initiate (the 'Respondant', mustajib) pass from potentiality to act. The intellect of 
the Imam, which is always in act, plays the same role as the Active Intellect in Greek and 
Arabic philosophy. 

When the initiate has reached the final stage of instruction, his rational faculty accedes to 
its 'second perfection', becoming similar to the intellect of the Imam. It survives after the 
death of its body and will enjoy eternal felicity in a purely spiritual Paradise, located 
somewhere in the intelligible world. 


(p.323) VII Is Isma'IlI Doctrine after all a Kind of 
'Theology'? 

As we have shown in Section II, 'theology' in the narrow sense of a science, a rational 
speech (logos) about God, the Ultimate Reality, is not only impossible for an Isma'IlI, but 
it leads necessarily to false conceptions and 'heretical' positions, such as 
anthropomorphism and even polytheism. Without exception, all the Muslim mutakallimun 
—both Ash'arites and Mu'tazilites, both Zaydls and Twelver Shl'ites—are considered as 
'exoterists' (ahl al-zahir), either adhering naively to the literal meaning of the Qur’an, or 
using in a wild manner rational arguments, without the guidance of the true Imams. 
Nevertheless, as the first created being the Intellect is in fact the divinity adored by the 
monotheistic religions, and as this divinity, being an intellect, is perfectly intelligible, a 
rational science, a 'theology' of the Intellect should be possible. And indeed, when 
treating the essence of the Intellect, his attributes and names, and his action upon the 
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universe, Isma'Ili authors use sometimes the same concepts and arguments as the 
mutakallimun, mainly of the Mu'tazilite tradition. 

But the main sources of Isma'IlI thought do not belong to Kalam but rather to 
philosophy—the Arabic versions of Plotinus's Enneads and of Proclus's Elements of 
Theology, along with the writings of the falasifa, in particular al-Kindl, al-Farabl, and Ibn 
SIna. Isma'IlI thought is often very close to Islamic philosophy, although the Isma'IlIs 
reject falsafa for the same reason they condemn Mu'tazilite Kalam: the philosophers make 
an abusive use of their rational faculty, as they do not follow the instruction of the Imams. 
In conclusion, one can say that Isma'IlI thought is both theological and philosophical 
without being Kalam nor falsafa. It is an 'esoteric science' film al-batin ) whose object is 
the 'true meaning' ( haqiqa ) of revelation, taught under the sole authority of the Imam. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This article discusses Sufism's engagement with scholastic theology and the development 
of theological doctrines that are distinctive to particular traditions within Sufism. In 
respect to the former, attention is paid to how Sufi texts addressed, explicitly and 
implicitly, major questions such as the nature of God, the soul, cosmology, theodicy, 
prophecy, soteriology, and eschatology. Issues of special importance to Sufi worldviews, 
such as walaya/wilaya ('friendship with God') and miracles are also covered. In regards to 
distinctive Sufi doctrines, the article examines various understandings of the states and 
stations of the Sufi path (tariqa) as well as notions of experiential knowledge (ma'rifa), 
divine union and encounters, oneness of being (wahdat al-wujud), and love (mahabba, 
! ishq). Also addressed are the mystical refigurations of notable religious personalities 
such as the Prophet Muhammad and Iblis. The article closes with a brief look at socially 
deviant renunciant movements that develop in response to the institutionalization of 
Sufism. 

Keywords: scholastic theology, Sufi path, ma'rifa, friendship with God, miracles, love 


sufism ( tasawwuf) may be broadly understood as one of the major mystical traditions of 
Islam, though its historical manifestations are exceedingly diverse in terms of ideas, 
teachings, practices, and institutions. While Sufism, as a distinctive mystical movement, 
does not appear until the third/ninth century in Baghdad, its latter-day proponents trace 
its origins back to the Prophet Muhammad and his Companions. Additionally, a number of 
mystical trends were developing concurrently in areas like Basra, Egypt, Khurasan, and 
Transoxania that would also inform the formation of the Sufi tradition. The following is 
not intended to be a comprehensive treatment of Sufi theological thought, but is aimed at 
providing a survey that is nonetheless representative of the major concerns, trends, and 
tensions that arose within the broad Sufi tradition. 
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Historically speaking, Sufism emerged out of the non-homogeneous spiritual milieu of the 
early Islamic period (Sviri 2005). Early Muslims devoted to pursuing the spiritual life, 
however that was conceived, were variously referred to as pietists ( nussak ), renunciants 
(. zuhhad ), and worshippers (‘ ubbad ). A pietistic attitude of renunciation, focused on 
religious rectitude, moral fastidiousness, asceticism, and a vigilant fear of God, was 
prevalent prior to the rise of Sufism and continued after it (Melchert 1996; Melchert 
2011). Early Sufis sought to interiorize the spiritual life, in contrast to the outward 
aspects of renunciation, and to cultivate or discipline the self as a means of obtaining 
greater relational proximity to God. Sufi theological thought is thoroughly theocentric in 
this regard. A distinctive set of beliefs developed as a result of this experiential 
reorientation toward God and a unigue technical terminology gradually emerged as these 
ideas were articulated and elaborated upon by successive generations of Sufi exponents. 

Later Sufi authors have cast a number of spiritual personalities, who historically precede 
the advent of Sufism, as being influential in the formation of the Sufi thought. Among 
them are the female ascetic Rabi'a al-‘Adawiyya (d. 185/801), Dhu 1-Nun al-Misri (d. 
254/860) in Egypt, Abu Yazld (Bayazld) al-Bistami (d. 261/874-5) in Persia, and the 
moralizing theologian al-Harith al-Muhasibl (d. 243/857) in Baghdad. The (p- 326) last of 
these individuals likely had a more direct influence on the coalescing Sufi movement 
given that al-Junayd (d. 298/910), a pre-eminent figure of early Baghdadi Sufism, counted 
himself a student of al-Muhasibl (Picken 2011). Two other important peers in the city 
were Abu Sa'id al-Kharraz (d. 286/899) and Abu 1-Husayn al-Nuri (d. 295/907-8). Other 
contemporaneous mystics whose ideas would prove pivotal for later Sufi thought include 
al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. c.295-300/905-10) in Transoxania and Sahl al-Tustarl (d. 
283/896) in Basra. The famous mystic Abu Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 309/922) studied with al- 
Tustarl before coming to Baghdad where his positions (discussed herein) would diverge 
from those taken by the Sufis of Baghdad. 

Beginning a century later mystic writers like Abu Nasr al-Sarraj (d. 378/988), Abu ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sulaml (d. 412/1021), Abu Sa‘d al-Khargushl (d. 406/1015 or 407/1016), 

Abu 1-Qasim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1072), al-Hujwirl (d. c.465/1072-3 or 469/1076-7), and 
‘Abd Allah al-HarawI al-Ansarl (d. 481/1089) composed a blend of handbooks and 
biographical dictionaries in an attempt to provide a lexical lens for mystical experience 
and a historical genealogy to support it (Mojaddedi 2001; Ansari and Schmidtke 2011). 
Through these efforts earlier ascetics, mystics, and concurrently developing spiritual 
groups, like the Salimiyya and Malamatiyya movements, were selectively incorporated 
into the expanding conceptual universe of Sufism (Melchert 2001a; Sviri 2005; 
Karamustafa 2007). An enduring tradition of Sufi poetry also developed and flourished in 
Arabic, as with Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235), but especially in Persian, with poets like Abu 
Sa'id Ibn Abi 1-Khayr (d. 440/1049), Farid al-DIn ‘Attar (d. 627/1230), and Jalal al-DIn 
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Rumi (d. 672/1273). It is within these expository, contemplative, biographical, 
pedagogical, and poetic works that Sufi beliefs were expressed and developed. 


I Sufi Engagement with Scholastic Theology 

Before proceeding to the major principles of Sufi theological thought, Sufism's long 
engagement with scholastic theology warrants consideration. The work of scholastic 
theology was not the exclusive domain of the theologians, the mutakallimun, nor were 
theological discussions solely circumscribed within the disciplines of scholastic theology 
(‘ilm al-kalam ) and creedal formulation {‘aqida). The theocentrism underlying much of 
Sufi thought naturally led to the contemplation and elaboration of beliefs connected to 
the Godhead and God's relationship to creation, especially the human being. Additionally, 
pedagogical concerns and accusations of heterodoxy motivated many mystics and 
spiritual adepts to partake in the theological discourse. They composed as a result 
doctrinal creeds, contributed to the growing discourse of apologetics and polemics, and 
articulated their own systems of theology. Many Sufi texts collected and addressed 
sayings and expositions on conventional theological topics (conventional, at least, by the 
standards of Muslim scholasticism). These subjects included such matters (p- 327) as the 
nature of God, the soul, cosmology, theodicy, prophecy, soteriology, and eschatology. For 
instance, al-Muhasibi's Kitab al-Tawahhum is a meditation on eschatological subjects 
channelled through the religious imagination. An apophatic or negative theology is 
expressed in the two creeds ascribed to al-Hallaj that appear respectively in the Kitab al- 
Ta‘arrufof al-Kalabadhi (d. 380/990 or 385/995) and al-Risala of al-Qushayri. 

Even when theology was not the primary subject of a composed text, theological concerns 
and doctrinal positions were often acknowledged, addressed, or disputed as a matter of 
course, even if implicitly so. Theological matters could well be taken up and discussed in 
devotional and mystical treatises. The Hanball Sufi ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl (d. 561/1166) 
appears to be addressing more than a Sufi audience in al-Chunya li-talib tariq al-haqq 
since the author presents traditionalist theological opinions while restricting his usage of 
technical Sufi terminology. Abu 1-Qasim al-Laja’I (d. 599/1202-3) begins his Qutb al-’arifin 
with a lengthy theological discussion of God's nature before undertaking his treatment of 
the principles of Sufism. This is not surprising given the theocentrism underlying much of 
Sufi thought and the fact that many adepts were educated in usul al-din ('fundamentals of 
the religion') during the course of their spiritual training. Indeed, clear lines cannot 
always be drawn between theology and Sufi thought. Take for instance the writings and 
remembrance of al-Junayd, whose Sufi thought is born from his deep concern for tawhid 
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or declaring the oneness of God (Abdel-Kader 1986). Similarly al-Tajrid fi kalimat al- 
tawhid by Ahmad al-Ghazall (d. 520/1126) is a mystical series of exposition that emerges 
from a sustained meditation on the proclamation 'there is no god but God'. A 
sophisticated discourse on God pervades and indeed directs the mystical vision 
articulated by Muhyl al-DIn Ibn al-'Arabl (d. 638/1240), especially his magnum opus 
Futuhat al-makkiyya. A number of Sufis after him, such as his student al-Qunawi (d. 
673/1274) and al-Jaml (d. 898/1492), extensively commented upon the Sufi theological 
ideas presented by Ibn al-'Arabl in their respective works. 

Additionally, many Sufis explicitly addressed specific theological guestions that were of 
critical importance to their mystical worldviews. The motivation was partially apologetic 
since the opponents of Sufism challenged the perceived orthodoxy of certain Sufi beliefs. 
The Hanball scholar Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), for example, wrote rectifying, or at least 
clarifying, commentaries of several sermons from al-Jilam's Futuh al-ghayb and the 
theological sayings gathered in al-Qushayri's al-Risala, especially the creed of al-Hallaj 
(Michot 2007). The renunciant and preacher Ghulam Khalil (d. 275/888), disguieted by 
Sufi teachings, actually instigated and led an inguisition against them in Baghdad 
(Melchert 2001b, 360-2). The Sufi discussions that emerged in response, then, were 
meant to affirm the veracity and legitimacy of these particular claims. Hence, extended 
and careful discussions appear in Sufi writings that seek to differentiate and clarify 
subtle theological distinctions like the categorical distinctiveness of walaya or wilaya 
('friendship with God') from nubuwwa ('prophethood'), the concomitant distinction 
between two types of miracle, karama and mujiza, the beholding of God via ascension 
(mVraj ) or vision ( ru’ya ), and the status of experiential knowledge ( ma'rifa ). A prime 
example of this phenomenon is al-Kalabadhl's Kitab al-Ta‘arruf where the early chapters 
are dedicated to introducing Sufism's conformity with mainstream Sunni positions 
(p. 328) on subjects like divine attributes ( sifat ), the Qur’an, predestination ( qadar ), and 
faith ( iman ). Then the text turns to doctrines more directly relevant to the Sufi worldview. 
Al-Hujwirl borrows from the heresiographical tradition within scholasticism in a section 
of his Kashf al-mahjub that emulates the al-milal wa-l-nihal genre by enumerating 
different Sufi sects and then raising critigues wherever deemed appropriate. 

The works of the Ash'arite Sufi al-Qushayri provide a broad range of examples of Sufi 
engagement with scholasticism. Not only does his al-Risala furnish an introductory Sufi 
creed in line with mainstream theological positions, it also provides a series of supporting 
sayings ascribed to prominent early mystics. Then, later in the work, al-Qushayri 
discusses the topics of karamat, walaya, and ru'ya while invoking the positions of both 
Sufis and Ash'arite theologians like Ibn Furak (d. 406/1015), Abu Ishag al-Isfara’Ini (d. 
418/1027), and al-Bagillanl (d. 403/1013). Moreover, al-Qushayri composed two brief 
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treatises, al-Luma‘ and al-Fusul ft l-usul, that are clearly concerned with conveying the 
fundamentals of Ash'arite theology rather than mysticism (Frank 1982; Frank 1983). 
Finally, al-Qushayri himself suffered persecution for his Ash'arism under the reign of the 
Saljugs, who were newly arrived in Khurasan (Nguyen 2012, 40-42). In the midst of his 
tribulation al-Qushayri issued a fatwa defending the orthodoxy of Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash'ari 
(d. 324/935-6) and composed an Ash'arite apologia entitled Shikayat ahl al-sunna. 
Doctrinally, many Sufis found Ash'arism appealing given the space made for key Sufi 
principles like post-prophetic miracles as evidenced by al-Bagillanl's Kitab al-Bayan. 
Similarly the Sufi Ibn Khaflf (d. 371/982), who studied with al-Ash'ari, incorporated Sufi 
tenets into his theological outlook, which is apparent in his ‘aqida where karamat and 
ma'rifa are included alongside more conventional points. In fact his creed concludes with 
a section on the tenets of tasawwuf. 

Ash'arism was not the only scholastic recourse for Sufis. A few references to Mu'tazill 
Sufis are found for the early third/ninth century in Baghdad (Sobieroj 1999). However, 
the association appears short-lived as Mu'tazill positions developed in contradistinction to 
Sunni ones, particularly over the created or uncreated nature of the Qur’an. The Mu'tazill 
denial of karamat exacerbated the rift with the Sufis and anti-Mu‘tazilI sentiments can be 
found in early Sufi texts from Central Asia to al-Andalus (Fierro 1992). The tradition of 
falsafa also found occasional, though partial, support from certain Sufis. For instance, the 
writings of ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl (d. 525/1131) express a partiality for some of the 
views of Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037), which he attempts to apologetically defend (Safi 2006, 
178-182). A more concerted synthesis of philosophy and Sufism thought is found in the 
Ishraqi or Illuminist thought of Shihab al-DIn al-Suhrawardi (d. 587/1191). There are also 
several figures who bring together ShLism and Sufism in their thought, especially 
through Ibn al-‘Arabi's school of mystical thought. Examples can be found in the writings 
of Haydar Amull (d. after 787/1385), Ibn Abl Jumhur al-Ahsa’I (d. after 904/1499), and 
Fayyad (d. 1072/1661-2). 

Not all mystics, of course, were interested in participating in or aligning with the 
scholastic discourse. Al-Tustari and Abu Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996), for example, instead 
preferred to articulate their theological positions through reference to the Qur’an and 
prophetic reports. Nor does al-Qushayri's contemporary Abu SaTd Ibn Abl (p- 329) al- 
Khayr (d. 440/1049) evince any serious concern for scholastic matters in his recorded 
poetry or sayings. Even Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111), though an Ash'arite in 
theology, expressed reservations concerning ‘ilm al-kalam in both al-Munqidh min al-dalal 
and Iljam al-‘awamm. Likewise, ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl, though he was familiar with 
and draws upon the theological lexicon, firmly believed Sufism to be the superior salvific 
path. Centuries later, al-Jaml composed a muhakama work entitled al-Durra al-fakhira in 
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which the views of the Sufis on eleven major theological issues are presented in contrast 
to those of the philosophers and theologians. The work not only argues for the superiority 
of the Sufi position, but it also demonstrates that in later periods the Sufi position was 
understood by some as an independent and coherent theological perspective. Indeed, a 
number of Sufis were even openly opposed to the speculative discussions of him al- 
kalam. The Hanbali Sufi ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari (d. 481/1089) went so far as to compose 
Dhamm al-kalam, a voluminous critigue of scholastic theology. As the historical tradition 
demonstrates, adherence to Sufism did not necessarily imply adopting one theological 
position over others nor did it preclude any such partnerships. 


II The Discourse on 'States' and 'Stations' of 
the Sufi Path 

Sufi adepts envisioned the spiritual life as an interior path ( tariqa ) oriented towards God 
with those committed to this mode of religiosity described as wayfarers on it. The 
literature that emerged in conjunction with this notion focused on describing a series of 
spiritual states ( ahwal , sing, hal) and stations ( maqdmdt , sing, maqam) that a spiritual 
seeker could anticipate experiencing. The ahwal generally referred to passing and 
potentially recurring conditions that descend upon the heart in response to one's 
developing relationship with God. They included such notions as contraction ( qabd ) and 
expansion (hast), union (Jam 1 ) and separation (farq), proximity (qurh), certainty (yaqin), 
and witnessing (mushahada). The maqdmdt were largely seen as stages through which 
the wayfarer passes on his/her journey to God and included spiritual stations like trust 
(tawakkul), renunciation (zuhd), repentance (tawha), patient perseverance (sabr), and 
sincerity (ikhlas). Despite the recurring focus on ahwal and maqdmdt, Sufi writers were 
far from systematic in their classification nor consistent with previous articulations. The 
notion of fear (khawf), for instance, might be classified as a hal by al-Sarraj in his Kitab al- 
Luma‘ and a maqam by al-Qushayri in his al-Risala. 

Dhu 1-Nun al-Misri, in some accounts, is credited as the first to describe such a system of 
spiritual states and stations. In addition to the texts just mentioned, others that follow a 
similar model of spiritual discourse include al-Kharraz's Kitab al-Sidq, al-Nuri's Maqdmdt 
al-qulub, al-TirmidhTs Manazil al-’ubbad, al-Kalabadhl's Kitab al-Ta‘arruf, Abu Talib al- 
MakkTs Qut al-qulub, al-Sulami's JawamV adab al-sufiyya, al-Khargushl's Tahdhib al-asrar, 
al-HujwM's Kashf al-mahjub, ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari's Sad maydan (p- 33o> and Manazil al- 
sa’irin, Abu Hamid al-GhazalTs (d. 505/1111) Ihya ’ulum al-din, Ibn al-‘Arif's (d. 536/1141) 
Mahasin al-majalis, Shihab al-DIn al-SuhrawardTs (d. 587/1191) Risalat Maqdmdt al- 
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Sufiyya, and Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi's (d. 632/1234) ‘Awarif al-ma‘arif down 
through to later works like al-Suyuti's (d. 911/1505) Ta’yid al-haqiqa al-’aliyya, Zakariyya 
al-Ansari's (d. 926/1520) al-Futuhat al-ilahiyya, or Ibn ‘Ajlba's (d. 1224/1809) Mi’rdj al- 
tashawwuf. The mystic al-Niffarl (d. c.366/977) appears to differ with the early tradition 
in his preference for spiritual stayings or mawaqif though later Sufis, like Ibn al-‘Arif, Ibn 
al-‘ArabI, and ‘Afif al-DIn al-Tilimsani (d. 690/1291) would make some use of his ideas. 
Najm al-DIn Kubra (d. 617/1220) in Fawa’ih al-jamal expands the discourse by including a 
spiritual phenomenology of coloured lights that associated with the various conditions of 
the path. 


Ill Experiential Knowledge of God and Divine 
Union 

The concept of ma’rifa, 'gnosis' or 'experiential knowledge', is a key tenet of Sufism and 
was typically positioned as the culminating point of the spiritual path. Ma’rifa is typically 
contrasted with ‘ilm ('acguisitive knowledge'), referring to knowledge that is acguired 
through learning, or ‘aql ('intellect'), referring to the rational faculty seated in the mind. 
While conventional theologians might consider ‘ilm and ma’rifa synonyms for one another 
Sufis set the latter above and beyond the former. Sufi writers generally describe ma’rifa 
as an experiential knowledge of the Divine that is not obtained, but bestowed upon the 
heart of the aspirant by God. This gradual positioning of ma’rifa over ‘ilm or ‘aql can be 
traced in the literature. In Kitab Ma’iyyat al-‘aql al-Muhasibi takes up the guestion of the 
intellect and explores its nature and relationship to God. Then, the Baghdadi Sufi al-Nuri 
in Maqamat al-qulub turns to the heart and its reception of divine favours. Later sayings 
attributed to al-Nuri and others, as in al-Sarraj's Kitab al-Luma’ and al-Kalabadhi's Kitab 
al-Ta‘arruf are more explicit in asserting the primacy of ma’rifa over ‘aql. Although Dhu 1- 
Nun al-Misri leaves no text on the subject of ma’rifa the later collections of al-Sulaml and 
Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038) ascribe to him some of the earliest discussions of it. 
The paramount importance of ma’rifa is more evident in the later manuals of al-Sarraj, al- 
Kalabadhi, al-Khargushi, al-Qushayri, and al-Hujwirl given the extended discussions 
granted it. This understanding is elaborated upon by later figures like Abu Hamid al- 
Ghazali, who places the way of the Sufis at the apex of his hierarchy of ways of seeking 
truth in al-Munqidh min al-dalal, and ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhani (d. 526/1131), who 
discussed Sufis accessing a realm of apprehension beyond that which is obtainable by the 
intellect. 
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A related foundational doctrine is articulated by al-Junayd in his surviving rasa’ll (Abdel- 
Kader 1976). In speaking of tawhld, al-Junayd posits four stages of it, the last two of 
which are reserved for those privy to ma'rifa. He describes these stages as a (p- 33 d 
transformation of one's existence such that one's actions are no longer motivated by hope 
or fear, but rather are brought into harmony with the divine will. At the utmost level of 
tawhld, one experiences a true realization of God's oneness. Al-Junayd is here delineating 
a doctrine of union with God. In support of this assertion are his theories on the pre¬ 
eternal covenant, al-mlthaq, and the passing away or annihilation of the human self, 
fana’. The term al-mlthaq is used to invoke the Qur’anic verse in which God asks 
humanity prior to its creation 'Am I not your Lord?' to which humanity replies 'Yes, we do 
testify!' (Q 7: 172). According to al-Junayd the unitive experience of tawhld is in fact a 
return to this primordial state of existence with the Creator. As the individual progresses 
through the stages of tawhld and attains greater realizations of proclaiming God's 
oneness the individual also gains in proximity to the Divine. Al-Junayd's doctrine of fana’ 
asserts that the individual's sense of self passes away in the approach, which in essence 
is a reunion with God. 

Yet, the notion that one could experience union with God pre-dates al-Junayd. Al-Sarraj 
records al-Junayd's attempts to interpret the earlier words of Abu Yazld al-Bistaml on 
such experiences. In one place al-Bistaml describes undertaking a journey to God that is 
resonant with the mi‘raj or heavenly ascension of the Prophet Muhammad. Elsewhere, 
ecstatic utterances or shathiyat are attributed to him that presumably result from a 
unitive experience of God, like the exclamation 'Glory be to me! Glory be to me! ( subhanl! 
subhanl!)', which explicitly invokes a formula of praise typically reserved for God (Ernst 
1985). Those sympathetic to al-Bistaml understand such theologically scandalous 
proclamations as God speaking through him given that al-Bistaml's sense of self had 
passed away before the overwhelming divine presence. Al-Junayd and al-Sarraj followed 
this line of argument in their attempts to absolve al-Bistami's statements from any 
possible heterodox taint. Such cases were made to counter criticisms that the doctrine of 
fana’ implied a union with God in which the distinction between the human self and God 
was lost ( ittihad ). Rather, the type of union being argued for preserved an essential 
distinctiveness between the human self and God ( ittisal ). Later theorists like al-Qushayri 
maintained that only certain blameworthy aspects of the self passed away in fana 1 and 
that the person still maintained some degree of distinctive individuality before the 
overwhelming presence of God. Al-Junayd also partnered his theory of fana’ with the 
concomitant theory of baqa’ ('subsistence'), which held that even after the stage of 
passing away, there was a greater stage in which the human self continues to abide with 
the Divine. In essence, a greater state of mastery exemplified by self-possession was 
posited as existing beyond the ecstatic moment that could be prompted by fana’. 
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Al-Junayd's doctrinal paradigm, however, was significantly challenged by the life and 
teachings of al-Hallaj, his younger contemporary (Massignon 1954). Al-Hallaj had studied 
with Sahl al-Tustari and was even initiated into Baghdadi Sufism though he publicly 
broke with this latter tradition and developed his own repertoire of spiritual teachings 
and miracle working, and social and political criticisms. His popularity as a preacher and 
the public nature of his societal critigue put him at odds with various power interests, 
which resulted in a series of trials where his spiritual practices and teachings were made 
the ostensible object of scrutiny. The actual nature of his views (p- 332 > is substantially 
obfuscated by the later, often hagiographic, literature. Ascribed to al-Hallaj are a number 
of ecstatic utterances, the most famous of which is 'I am the Truth (ana l-haqq)' (Ernst 
1985). Although the attribution is likely apocryphal, it nevertheless became a hallmark of 
his legacy and speaks to a similar understanding of the mystical experience of divine 
union expressed by al-Bistaml. Al-Hallaj in purportedly uttering the proclamation was 
expressing the annihilation of his self such that only God remained. Additionally al-Hallaj 
is said to have preached of an intense love of God such that he actively desired his own 
martyrdom. His understanding of tawhid at the level of the Divine also collapsed 
seemingly necessary theological distinctions, like that of belief ( iman ) and infidelity 
( kufr ). The importance of the sharVa, while never dismissed, was relativized and made to 
recede before the powerful experience of divine union. For his views, some Sufis 
criticized al-Hallaj for exposing to the public the highly particularized and private 
experiences born out of mystical union. Others sought to justify or exempt his views. 

More vehement critigues, especially those unconcerned with the mystical worldview, 
accused al-Hallaj of outright heterodox beliefs, either subscribing to a conception of 
union as ittihad or to the doctrine of divine incarnation or in-dwelling ( hulul ). Whatever 
the case, the public profile of al-Hallaj's life and death ensured a divisive legacy in which 
later mystics were compelled to espouse positions of deliberative abstention, support, or 
condemnation of al-Hallaj. 


IV Oneness of Being 

Perhaps the most influential doctrine based upon the principle of tawhid and Sufi notions 
of experiential knowledge is the theory of wahdat al-wujud or 'oneness of being', which is 
ascribed to Ibn al-'Arabl and is indeed expressed by him although the precise term does 
not seem to have been used by him (Chittick 2012, 71-88). According to Ibn al-'Arabl God 
is the only real existent in that the attribute of existence ( wujud ) in actuality belongs to 
God alone. In this respect, God as the Real and only true existent is transcendent and 
beyond all creation. All other entities, as things of creation, do not exist in-and-of 
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themselves but can only be said to exist through the share of existence granted to them 
via God's attribute of wujud. Thus, the theory of wahdat al-wujud also speaks to the 
simultaneous immanence of God in that all of creation, in all its multiplicity and derived 
existence, is in fact a manifestation of God the Real. A possible antecedent to this theory, 
at least the immanence aspect, may arguably be found with the Badghdadi Sufi al- 
Kharraz who states that tawhid is to perceive creation as a manifestation of the Creator. 
For Ibn al-‘ArabI, one simultaneously affirms divine immanence and transcendence in 
asserting the oneness of being. 

The doctrine of wahdat al-wujud was further articulated and disseminated by Ibn al- 
‘ArabTs students and later followers: among the most prominent are Ibn SabTn (d. 
669/1270), Sadr al-DIn al-Qunawi (d. 673/1274), and SaTd al-DIn al-Farghanl (d. 
699/1300), ‘Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI (d. 1143/1731), and Ibn ‘Ajlba. The doctrine, 
however, also (p- 333) attracted harsh criticism from a diverse array of scholars like Ibn 
Taymiyya, Ibn Khaldun (d. 784/1382), al-Taftazanl (d. 793/1390), and others (Knysh 
1999). These attacks largely focused on the immanence claim within the doctrine while 
ignoring the assertion of transcendence critically joined to it. Modern critics of wahdat al- 
wujud have largely accused Ibn al-‘Arab! and his followers of subscribing to monism (the 
belief that there is no distinction between God and the cosmos), pantheism (the belief 
that the cosmos is a manifestation of God), or panentheism (the belief that God is greater 
than the cosmos while also inclusive of it). The Sufi thinker Ahmad Sirhindl (d. 

1034/1624) attempted an emendation to the doctrine by positing wahdat al-shuhud such 
that the focus was on the subjective 'witnessing' of the spiritual adept rather than on any 
perceived impugnment of the existential transcendence of God. This was a means of 
maintaining the doctrine through a semantic and perspectival shift. 


V Ascensions and Visions 

The notion of divine encounter addressed by early figures like al-Bistami, al-Junayd, and 
al-Hallaj would inform the worldview of later Sufis in a number of ways. The ascension 
experience described by al-Bistami drew attention to the Prophet Muhammad's heavenly 
ascension such that it became an important source of spiritual reflection. For instance, a 
discussion of the mVraj is the last session listed in al-Khargushi's Kitab al-LawamV (Ansari 
and Schmidtke 2011). His contemporary al-Sulaml gathered a collection of earlier sayings 
on the ascension in his Lata’if al-mVraj. Then, their student al-Qushayri provided a more 
theological investigation of the ascension experience in Kitab al-Mi‘rdj, where he 
addresses the details and guestions surrounding the mi‘raj of the Prophet Muhammad as 
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well as ascensions ascribed to other prophets. More significantly for Sufi theological 
thought, he also asserted the possibility of non-bodily ascensions for the spiritual elite, 
mentioning the case of al-Bistaml specifically. Later, Ibn al-‘ArabI would return to and 
take up the mi‘raj as a means of symbolically conveying aspects of their cosmology and 
metaphysical thought. In fact, he records four personal ascension experiences, once in 
his Kitab al-Isra’ and Risalat al-Anwar and twice in the Futuhat al-makkiyya. The mVraj 
narrative, then, became a symbolic means of communicating aspects of the unitive 
experience or experiential knowledge. 

Related to the mir‘aj was the guestion of the direct vision of God {ru’yat Allah) since some 
claimed that the Prophet Muhammad saw God at the apex of his journey. Writers like al- 
Kalabadhi and al-Qushayri claimed that the vision of God was not attainable in this life. 
Yet other early mystics spoke of some sort of divine communion via ru’ya, typically 
understood as a 'vision' or 'dream'. Sahl al-Tustari of Basra was reportedly prone to 
spiritual visions, which in turn greatly informed his mystical teachings. Similarly, 
Ruzbihan al-Bagh's (d. 606/1209) Kashf al-asrar is entirely shaped by the author's 
experience of symbolically rich visions (Ernst 1996). These visions also served the 
initiatic purpose of affirming Ruzbihan's authority and rank within his envisioned 
spiritual (p- 334) hierarchy. A number of pivotal visions also figure into the life of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi that shape the course of his spiritual development. As for dreams, they played an 
important role in the life of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi as documented in his autobiography and 
likewise serve to impart spiritual insights or provide initiatic indications. Notably he 
reports of his wife's dreams in addition to his own. Whatever the source, the dreams are 
implicitly granted a degree of authoritative insight in accordance with a prophetic 
tradition in which divinely originated dreams are said to have a share in revelation. In 
later Sufi collections the reports of dreams are abundant. Accounts describe encounters 
with the Prophet Muhammad, past spiritual paragons, or living masters in which some 
teaching, affirmation, admonishment, or foresight is conveyed. 


VI Mystical Love, Mahabba and ( Ishq 

In many strands of Sufi thought a language of intimacy developed in order to better 
convey the notions of proximity, longing, and approach in pursuit of the experiential 
knowledge of God. A number of proto-Sufi figures are attributed sayings in which they 
speak of God in intimate relational terms. Spiritual personalities like Rabi'a al-'Adawiyya 
and Dhu 1-Nun al-Misri are remembered for framing their relationship with God in terms 
of uns ('intimacy') and mahabba ('love'). Al-Hujwirl and others characterized those 
following al-Bistaml's ecstatic example as being intoxicated with divine love, which was 
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then contrasted with al-Junayd's belief that sobriety was the more perfect form of 
response. The teachings of al-Hallaj were also frequently couched in terms of love of God, 
rather than the fear of God attitude found among many of the early renunciants. Notions 
of mystical love persisted within the Sufi tradition and were variously expounded upon. 
The Ottoman Sufi Mahmud HudaT (d. 1038/1628-9), for example, composed the mystical 
treatise Habbat al-mahabba that is dedicated to explicating three forms of mahabba as 
they respectively relate to God, the Prophet Muhammad, and the Prophet's family. 

This turn in language can also be framed according to the contrasting conceptions of a 
transcendent and immanent God. Both sides found precedent in the attributes, names, 
and actions used to describe God in scripture. Those more closely aligned with the 
scholastic or traditionalist theological discourses spoke of a largely transcendent God at a 
conceptual remove. The apophatic theology found in the creeds of al-Hallaj and al- 
Qushayri evince this mode of discussing the nature of God. The relational language of 
intimacy, however, was not without its scriptural precedent either. The usage of a term 
like mahabba could equally be anchored in the Qur’an. Furthermore a genre of 
commentarial literature on the divine names developed, which provided Sufis with a wide 
lexicon with which they could articulate both the transcendence and immanence of God. 
Some of the Sufis who produced such commentaries were al-Qushayri, al-Ghazall, Ibn 
Barrajan (d. 536/1141), Ibn al-‘ArabI, Ahmad Zarruq (d. 1493), and ‘Abd al-Ghanl al- 
Nabulusl. Sufis also engaged with the divine names beyond the commentarial literature 
(p. 335 ) as found, for example, in the many works of Ibn al-‘Arabi, but especially the 
Futuhat (Chittick 1989). 

Yet the language of intimacy used by mystics was hardly confined to the vocabulary 
anchored in scripture. A prominent case is demonstrated in the Sufi discussions over the 
appropriateness of using the term ‘ishq, meaning passionate or sensual love, in reference 
to God. What survives of Ibn Khafif's views, for instance, expresses a decisive judgement 
against the appropriateness of ‘ishq while his student and biographer Abu 1-Hasan al- 
Daylaml (d. early fifth/eleventh century) composed a work approving of it. Indeed al- 
Daylaml finds precedent for its usage with al-Bistami, al-Junayd, and al-Hallaj and even 
alleges that his master Ibn Khafif eventually changed his position. Another Sufi, ‘Ayn al- 
Qudat al-Hamadhanl, is remembered as sultan al-'ushshaq given the love-oriented nature 
of his mystical discourse. In Ahmad al-GhazalTs work Sawanih al-‘ushshaq the author 
refers to love as both mahabba and ‘ishq and makes it the central organizing principle to 
his larger system of mystical thought. 

An enduring tradition of mystical poetry developed hand-in-hand with the turn to mystical 
love. Such poems first appeared in Arabic and Persian and then in Turkish, Urdu, and 
other Islamicate languages. The theme of mystical love found fertile ground in this form 
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and erotic imagery was often invoked. For instance, divine love is the subject of the 
Arabic poem al-Khamriyya by Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235) and as the title indicates the 
poem plays upon the motif of intoxication. Similar themes of love are also expressed in 
the poetry of Farid al-DIn ‘Attar (d. 627/1230), Jalal al-DIn Rum! (d. 672/1273), and Hafiz 
(d. 792/1390). That some Sufis felt compelled to clarify the theocentrism underlying their 
rhetoric of love is shown in the history of Ibn al-‘Arabi's poem Tarjuman al-ashwaq, for 
which the author added a commentary after hearing criticisms that his poetry was in 
actuality not about God, but the mentioned woman. 

Yet many Sufis had no issue in finding their love of God reflected in various aspects of the 
worldly realm. Figures like Awhad al-DIn al-Kirmanl (d. 635/1238) and Fakhr al-DIn Tragi 
(d. 688/1289) spoke of witnessing God through the contemplation of a beautiful woman or 
a male youth, a practice referred to as nazar ‘ila ahdath or shahid-bazi. While a notable 
theme and practice, these notions were also challenged or adapted by other Sufis, as al- 
Hujwlrl and RumI respectively did. Tales of earthly love and devotion also served as 
allegories for love of God in the poetic tradition. Some of the most prominent examples 
are the tales of Layla and Majnun, Mahmud and Ayaz, the prophet Yusuf and Zulaykha, 
and the namesakes of al-Jaml's poem Salaman wa-Absal. In a similar vein, a substantial 
portion of the poems in Ruml's Diwan explicitly invoke his memory of Shams-i Tabrlzl 
while simultaneously expressing his love of God (Lewis 2003). 

Integral to this development in Sufi thought were the concepts ‘ishq-i majazi ('figurative 
or metaphorical love') and ‘ishq-i haqiqi ('real love'). The former immediately represents 
the varieties of love experienced in the world, while the latter refers to love of God. Many 
Sufi advocates of mystical love argued that ‘ishq-i majazi was a means of attaining ‘ishq-i 
haqiqi or even that the distinction between the two was superficial since all other forms 
of love are indeed manifestations of one's true love of God. (p- 336) This latter line of 
thinking is especially resonant with the earlier discussion of wahdat al-wujud and was 
similarly accused of blurring the distinction between Creator and creation. 


VII Friendship with God ( Walaya ) and Miracles 
( Karamat ) 

Walaya or wilaya within Sufism refers to the doctrine of 'friendship with God' in which 
wali (pi. awliyaj refers to a 'friend of God'. The doctrine generally asserts that certain 
individuals are the recipients of divine blessings and favours on account of their high 
spiritual rank (Mojaddedi 2012). The discussions of walaya often centred on 
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differentiating the friend of God from a messenger ( rasul ) and/or prophet (nabz). 
Additionally, it was emphasized that awliya’ could continue to appear in the present 
despite the eventual ascendancy of the doctrinal understanding of khatam al-nabiyym 
('the seal of the prophets') to mean that the Prophet Muhammad signalled the end of 
prophethood ( nubuwwa ). Closely connected to this concern was the insistence of Sufis 
that post-prophetic miracles could still occur. As al-Kashf wa-l-bayan of al-Kharraz and 
Sirat al-awliya’ of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi indicate, the debates concerning walaya were 
already under way by their time and they were specifically responding to a group of 
mystics who actually espoused the superiority of walaya over nubuwwa. 

Al-Tirmidhi himself interpreted khatam al-nabiyym differently and took it to mean that the 
Prophet Muhammad stood superior to the other prophets given that he was protected 
from the machinations of the lower self and Satan. He then proposed a theory of khatam 
al-walaya ('the seal of friendship of God') in which a specially designated friend of God 
would similarly be protected from lapses and temptations, possess an eschatological and 
salvific intercessory role, and receive a personal form of divine communication ( hadith ) 
distinct from revelation ( wahy ), which was reserved for prophets (Radtke and O'Kane 
1996). For al-Kharraz the superiority of the prophets lay in their public mission to spread 
God's message whereas the friends of God had no such calling. Other voices like Ibn 
Khaflf, al-Kalabadhl, al-Qushayri, and al-HujwIri were even more categorical in asserting 
the superiority of prophets to friends of God. For example al-HujwIri states that the end 
of friendship with God is just the beginning of prophethood. Following a similar line of 
thought, ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhanl states that while the friends of God are in a state of 
knowing beyond that of reason, the prophets are accordingly in a state beyond that of the 
friends of God. 

Not all mystics were as concerned with maintaining or arguing for a clear distinction. 
When al-Tustarl discusses the awliya’ in his tafsir he grants them a high rank close to that 
of the prophets as well but is not at pains to stress difference. Instead, he claims that 
(p. 337) the friends of God can possibly attain a proximity to God that the prophets are 
naturally granted. Yet, he too does add a distinction. While both groups serve as 
reminders for the rest of humankind, prophets have the added duty of tabllgh or the 
active dissemination of God's message. Abu Talib al-Makkl was also less concerned with 
arguing a difference and paired the awliya’ with the anbiya’ in a commonly shared 
spiritual fraternity. Rumi likewise freguently speaks of the awliya’ and anbiya’ together, 
but does so to emphasize a person's potential to attain high degrees of spiritual 
advancement and not to assert a theological distinction. What is important for these 
figures appears to be a continuity of mystical access rooted in prophetic experience but 
enduring in walaya. 
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A notion of spiritual hierarchy is also implicit in walaya. For al-Tirmidhl some friends of 
God are given higher stations than others in emulation of the different favours shown to 
the prophets. Many later mystics would expand and elaborate upon this hierarchical 
structure of walaya. It pervades, for instance, the mystical visions of Ruzbihan al-Bagli in 
which he is continually cast as being the apex of such a spiritual order. Ibn al-‘ArabI 
actually comments extensively upon al-Hakim al-Tirmidhl's ideas of walaya in his Futuhat 
and furnishes his own arrangement of the friends of God that begins with a singular qutb 
for every age and then broadens as it descends down through the ranks of imams, awtad, 
abdal, and so on (Chodkiewicz 1986). 

Finally, typological discussions of miracles are found among several early mystic writers. 
Notably, the earliest Sufis refer to prophetic miracles as ayat with the terminology later 
shifting to mujizat likely in a move to align with the developing scholastic discourse. 
Whatever the terms used, Sufi writers offered an array of arguments in support of non- 
prophetic miracles or karamat appearing after the prophetic period as well as arguments 
for how the two were different. Al-Tirmidhl, for instance, not only addressed miracles 
during the course of his Sirat al-awliya’, but he composed a more concerted treatment 
called al-Farq bayna l-ayat wa-l-kardmdt. In general, he dismisses the claim of opponents 
that argue that miracles belong to prophets alone and instead distinguishes between two 
types of miracles: an aya is an act of God's power and is what is manifest with prophets 
while the karama is an act of God's generosity and is what is manifest with the friends of 
God. Al-Kharraz makes a gualitative assertion and states that ayat are superior to 
karamat in addition to being the exclusive domain of prophets. In Tahdhib al-asrar al- 
Khargushl offers a number of distinctions like the public nature of mujizat versus the 
more private and hidden nature of karamat, the unigueness of certain mujizat to which 
karamat cannot compare, and the possible continued endurance of a mujiza after the life 
of a prophet versus karamat which cannot endure beyond the life of a wall (Melchert 
2010). Similarly al-Qushayri, following certain earlier Ash'arite arguments, believed that 
a mujiza was accompanied by a challenge to (futilely) imitate it ( tahaddi ) and a claim to 
prophethood ( da‘wa al-nubuwwa), while a karama lacked these two things and was more 
inwardly oriented. However the case was made, with time the possibility of karama came 
to be a conventionally accepted doctrinal position held by a great many later mystics and 
religious scholars. 
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(e 338) VIII Theological Refigurations 

Certain trends within Sufi theological thought also reimagined or reinterpreted figures of 
religious significance in different ways according to their respective mystical outlooks. 
One of the earliest examples is Sahl al-Tustari who professed through his commentary of 
the Qur’an a light cosmology concerning the primordial creation of Muhammad 
(Bowering 1980, 149-53). According to al-Tustari Muhammad was created as a pillar of 
light from the light of God in a moment prior to the rest of creation. As a result light 
symbolism permeates al-Tustari's theology and humanity is cast as emanations of 
preceding prophetic lights, which in turn emanate from the light of Muhammad (nur 
Muhammad). In this schema Muhammad is elevated in rank and given primordial priority 
over Adam. 

Later mystics like al-Hallaj and Najm al-DIn Razi Daya (d. 654/1256) expanded upon this 
central idea; for al-Hallaj all prophecy issues from the lamp that is Muhammad and for 
Najm al-DIn Razi the lights of other prophets all derive their luminosity from him. Under 
Ibn al-‘Arabi the primordial Muhammad is described as the archetype of humanity as well 
as of creation in general. Indeed, in preceding the rest of creation Muhammad comes to 
be understood as the divine impetus for creation itself. The cycle of prophecy begun in 
illo tempore culminates with the earthly manifestation of the Prophet Muhammad. This 
enduring essence of Muhammad came to be identified as the highest level of realization 
and was called haqiqa Muhammadiyya or 'the Muhammadan Reality' (Schimmel 1985, 
132-4). Related is the concept of al-insan al-kamil, the Complete Human Being or Perfect 
Man, which was also discussed by Ibn al-'Arabl and then elaborated upon by his followers 
like ‘Aziz al-DIn NasafI (d. before 699/1300), Qutb al-DIn al-JIH (d. 832/1428), and al-Jaml 
(Chittick 2012, 143-52). Once again Muhammad represents an ideal archetype. He is, as 
the complete human being, the microcosm of the macrocosm that is the rest of creation. 
But he is also the complete human being in that all the divine names of God are manifest 
in him. In this regard al-insan al-kamil is a mirror for the self-disclosure of God. Invoking 
the meaning-laden Qur'anic term barzakh (Q 23: 100, 25: 53, 55: 20) the Perfect Man is 
cast as the intermediate locus between creation and the Divine. The goal of the spiritual 
aspirant then is to attain union with the clarity of realization associated with the haqiqa 
Muhammadiyya and to manifest in the world the divine names as completely as al-insan 
al-kamil. 

Another prominent example of a personality who was refigured within Sufi thought was 
Iblls (Awn 1983). While typically cast as an exemplar of pride, a rebel, or as a tempter, 
and hence closely tied to theological conceptions of theodicy, several Sufis recast him as 
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a tragic self-sacrificing figure or as a true devotee or even lover of God. For al-Hallaj, 

Iblls was a true monotheist for his refusal to bow before Adam. In his poetic verses Sana’I 
develops a strong pathos for Iblls, who is turned into a tragic character whose 
condemnation is destined on account of his unswerving devotion to tawhid. ‘Ayn al-Qudat 
al-Hamadhanl in his Persian work Tamhidat actually heralds (p- 339) iblls as a lover of 
God who guards the way to proclaiming God's oneness. Through a series of poetic 
reversals, Iblls is transformed into one worthy of honour or at least sympathy since his 
ecstatic defiance is described as predetermined and integral to the divine plan. Indeed, 
Iblls's assumption of this duty was understood by some Sufis as the example par 
excellence of self-sacrifice for the sake of the Divine. In these ways, conventional 
theological understandings of sacred persons were given new significations for different 
Sufi worldviews. 


IX Socially Deviant Renunciant Movements 

From the seventh/thirteenth century onwards there arose a number of renunciant 
movements that differed dramatically from the pietistic trend of renunciation found 
throughout the early Islamic period (Karamustafa 1994). Two of the most notable of such 
movements were the Qalandariyya, who looked to Jamal al-DIn Savl, and the Haydariyya 
founded by Qutb al-DIn Haydar (d. c.618/1221-2). While far from a homogeneous 
phenomenon, these movements were generally more intensive in their austerity and 
asceticism. Social deviance was also strikingly exhibited in their practices, appearance, 
and beliefs. These movements were intentionally counter-cultural and often developed in 
direct response to the gradual institutionalization of Sufism. Though these groups were 
often marginalized by other Sufis, they nevertheless represent a significant development 
of certain elements of Sufi thought. 

Nonetheless, elements of Sufi thought were adopted and adapted by many of these 
socially deviant renunciant movements. Concepts like fana‘ and walaya were given more 
radical interpretations. For instance, the Haydarls believed that the prophetic spirit could 
be beheld in the human face and so they refrained from growing beards. Otman Baba (d. 
883/1478-9) believed walaya was the inner dimension of nubuwwa and elaborated a 
typology of friends of God reflective of his views. There were, for him, insane ( divanah ) 
and licit ( mashru ‘) awliya’ of which the former were superior to the latter since the licit 
friends of God remained bound by the sharVa while the insane ones were free of it. 

Indeed, aspects of antinomianism were common to these groups. If the presence of God 
pervaded creation, then there was no longer any need to observe the religious law. 
Indeed, those who followed Barag Baba (d. 707/1307-8) in Syria were known for not 
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observing outward religious rituals and for consuming prohibited substances. Others, like 
the Abdals of Rum and Jalllls in India, exhibited a different counter-cultural vein by 
adopting Shl’I beliefs as a means of opposing their predominantly Sunni environment. 

The Abdals of Rum venerated the twelve Imams and looked to ‘All as their model. A 
similar case is found with the Bektashis whose reverence for ‘All sets him alongside God 
and the Prophet Muhammad. 
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This chapter charts the development of the theory of occasionalism within the Islamic 
tradition until the fifth/eleventh century. Occasionalism emphasizes God's absolute power 
by negating natural causality and attributing every causal effect in the world immediately 
to Him. It is often assumed to be a distinctive, if not exclusive, feature of Sunni kalam as 
opposed to Mu'tazilism, Shi'ism, and Islamic philosophy. The chapter begins with the 
question of how the foundations of the occasionalist theory were prepared in the evolving 
Mu'tazili discussions of the third/ninth and early fourth/tenth century. It then considers 
the role of Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash‘ari in the completion and final formulation of the theory 
before turning to later developments originating with some Ash'ari theologians of the late 
fourth/tenth and the fifth/eleventh century. It also looks at the seventeenth chapter of 
Tahafut al-falasifa, in which Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111) discusses occasionalism 
and the problematic of causality. 
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occasionalism is a theory which stresses God's absolute power by negating any kind of 
natural causality and attributing every causal effect in the world immediately to Him. 1 As 
such, it is generally held to be a distinctive, if not exclusive, feature of Sunni kalam as 
opposed to Mu'tazilism, Shi'ism, and Islamic philosophy, let alone intellectual traditions 
outside Islam. A closer look, however, reveals things to be more complicated. As it turns 
out, not all Sunni theologians subscribed to occasionalism, and not every occasionalist 
thinker was a Sunni Muslim. The history of the theory began rather in Mu'tazill 
discussions of the third/ninth century and continued in a variety of Islamic contexts. 
Besides this, it underwent an impressive and long-lived continuation in Europe: having 
been introduced there in the thirteenth century ce by means of a Latin translation of 
Maimonides's Dalalat al-ha’irm, i.e. The Guide of the Perplexed (the relevant passages are 
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to be found in Dalala: 139.22-142.2/Eng. trans. 200-3 and 144.1-148.6/Eng. trans. 206- 
12; for an analysis of this text cf. Schwarz 1991-2), it was apparently transmitted by 
several scholastic authors (although they did not agree with it) and experienced a 
tremendous revival in the seventeenth century ce, when it was adopted and elaborated 
anew in Cartesian philosophy, finally receiving its current name. 

Of course, all of this history cannot be covered in the present chapter. The development 
of European occasionalism has its historical roots in Islamic occasionalism (Perler and 
Rudolph 2000: 245-58) but it is not the subject of this handbook. Readers who are 
interested in this part of the story should consult some of the relevant references, which 
are given below. They present all the necessary information about occasionalism in 
Europe, treating either its history in general (Specht 1971, 1972b, 1972-3, 1984; Radner 
1993; Nadler 1996; Perler and Rudolph 2000: 127-244), or some individual thinkers who 
made substantial contributions, such as Rene Descartes (1596-1650; cf. Specht 1972a; 
Garber 1993; Nadler 1994), Arnold Geulinxc (1624-69; cf. de Lattre 1967), Louis de La 
(p. 348) Forge (1632-66; cf. Nadler 1993b, 1998) and—most important—Nicolas 
Malebranche (1638-1715; cf. Nadler 1993a). 

In contrast, the present chapter is confined to the Islamic tradition. Even in this context, 
its scope cannot but be restricted, for up to now serious research has been done only on 
the first stages of Islamic occasionalism, i.e. its development until the fifth/eleventh 
century. Conseguently, the presentation will focus on this period. Section I deals with the 
guestion of how the foundations of the occasionalist theory were prepared layer by layer 
in the evolving Mu'tazili discussions of the third/ninth and the early fourth/tenth 
centuries. In Section II, it will be argued that its completion and final formulation was 
due to Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash'arl (d. 333/935). Section III is devoted to later developments 
originating with some Ash'arl theologians of the late fourth/tenth and the fifth/eleventh 
centuries. Its focus will be on the famous seventeenth chapter of Tahafut al-falasifa, in 
which Abu Hamid al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111) discusses occasionalism and the whole 
problematic of causality extensively, but mention will also be made of some later 
commentaries on the Tahafut by authors of the sixth/twelfth and the ninth/fifteenth 
centuries. 
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I The Foundations of Occasionalism in the 
Third/Ninth and Early Fourth/Tenth Centuries 

The emergence of the occasionalist theory resulted from a long series of theological 
discussions. These covered a wide range of arguments and aspects but most of them 
focused on one central topic: the guestion of how to describe and explain what we mean 
when we talk about God's 'omnipotence'. In principle, this topic was not subject to 
dispute among Muslims. Muslims are convinced that God is omnipotent because 
throughout the Qur’an they can read sentences such as 'God has the power to do 
everything' (Allah ‘ala kulli shay’in qadir; Qur’an 2: 20, 2: 106, 2: 109, 2: 148, and many 
other verses). However, there were obviously some individuals and some groups in early 
Islamic times who did not share this conviction. This applies in particular to the so-called 
'Dahriyya', i.e. thinkers who followed cosmological models of Hellenistic origin and, as a 
conseguence, were suspected of teaching the eternity of the world. According to them, 
the world is not the result of God's acting and creating it ex nihilo. Rather, it has an 
intrinsic, autonomous, and permanent natural order which does not depend on the power 
and the activity of any external cause (van Ess 1991-7: iv. 451-5). As a result, the 
'Dahrites' negated the existence of an omnipotent Creator. They even declared the notion 
of God's 'omnipotence' to be a misconception which allegedly contradicted itself and was 
highly problematic from a theoretical point of view. In order to demonstrate this, they 
raised a number of sophisticated guestions, which Muslim thinkers were compelled to 
answer in order to defend their own theological position (van Ess 1975-6). 

( P . 349 ) One of these guestions is reported in a third/ninth-century text, entitled Sirr al- 

khaliqa {Sirr) and attributed to a certain Ps.-Apollonios (see Weisser 1980). It reads as 
follows: does your 'omnipotent' God have the power to create another God who is like 
Himself? If not, His power is apparently not unlimited. Hence it is false to call God 
'omnipotent'. The argument was malicious, yet at a closer look it turned out to be 
problematic in itself. In order to refute it the Muslim theologians could refer (and did 
refer) to logical evidence by arguing the following: if we assume that God is creating 
something, the result of this act can never be like Himself. For God is by definition 
uncreated. Hence, He cannot be compared and likened to any created being {Sirr, 68.5-8; 
cf. the Germany summary by Weisser 1980: 83; for further evidence in Arabic sources cf. 
Perler and Rudolph 2000: 26-7). 

Another guestion was less easy to answer. It is reported in several variations, the 
following being one of them: does God have the power to put the whole world into a 
mustard seed? (or, formulated otherwise: does God have the power to put the whole 
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world into an egg?). If not, He must not be named 'omnipotent'. This argument appears to 
have been embarrassing to Muslim theologians. At any rate, they were unable to answer 
it unanimously and convincingly. Instead, their respective answers differed widely: some 
denied God's ability to put the world into a mustard seed or into an egg (cf. the reports in 
Ash'ari, Maqalat, 572.12-15, and Maturidl, Tawhid, 201.4-7), while others affirmed it. 
However, even the second group was apparently not unanimous about the arguments on 
which their affirmation relied (Maturidl, Tawhid, 201.11-12; Kulaynl, Usui, I: 102.10ff.; 

Ibn Babuya, Tawhid, 77apu.-78.3; Sirr, 691-5; cf. Perler and Rudolph 2000: 27-8). 

The crucial point in this case seems to have been that the guestion did not touch on logic 
but on physics. To answer it therefore presupposed some knowledge of physical matters. 
In other words, the mutakallimun needed some idea about the material constituents of 
the creation, their interactions, and how they were related to God's activities in the 
world. As a conseguence, the physical structure of this world became one of the central 
topics in third/ninth-century Islamic theology. As far as we know, Muslim thinkers of that 
time discussed it freguently and with great controversy, developing thereby a variety of 
different theoretical models (van Ess 1967-8; Dhanani 1994; van Ess 1991-7: iii. 37-44, 
67-74, 224-44, 309-69; iv. 459-77 and passim). Some of these models soon fell into 
oblivion. Others, in contrast, were extremely successful in the long run. This applies in 
particular to the great Mu'tazili thinker Abu 1-Hudhayl (d. 227/842), whose ideas on 
physics and on God's omnipotence not only created a conceptual framework for many 
later discussions but also seem to have been what might be called, from a later 
perspective, the first step towards occasionalism. 


(a) Abu 1-Hudhayl (d. 227/842) 

As far as the physical structure of the world is concerned, Abu 1-Hudhayl opted for 
atomism. By doing so, he basically followed another Mu'tazill thinker named Mu'ammar 
(van Ess 1991-7: iii. 67-74), but Abu 1-Hudhayl's theory was more elaborate than 
Mu'ammar's (p- 35 o> had been and more attractive by far. According to him, every 
created being consists of two kinds of components, namely atoms and accidents. The first 
constitute its most basic corporeal aspects, such as its materiality and its extension. The 
second, in contrast, are identical with the secondary physical gualities to be found in a 
created being, such as its colour, its roughness (or smoothness), its movement (or rest), 
its being living (or non-living) etc. None of these components, however, ever had an 
autonomous existence. 

In Abu 1-Hudhayl's theory, neither atoms nor accidents are considered as the primary 
elements of being in a cosmological sense. They do not exist separately and autonomously 
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but only come into existence when God creates a corporeal entity ex nihilo, endowing it 
with a certain number of atoms and qualities (van Ess 1991-7: iii. 224-9; cf. Dhanani 
1994: 38-43; Perler and Rudolph 2000: 30-1). As a consequence, God could have created 
things differently. It was His decision, and it will always be His decision, to create things 
with the particular configuration of atoms and accidents He wants to give them. This 
leads to the second point: the problem of God's omnipotence. For assuming that God can 
combine atoms and accidents just as He likes, this raises the question of whether His acts 
are subject to any limitations and rules at all. 

Abu 1-Hudhayl's answer to this question became famous. As we are told by several later 
authors, he declared it to be possible (jawwaza ) that God let a heavy stone float in the air 
without the stone falling. Likewise, he declared it to be possible that the Creator bring a 
piece of cotton into contact with fire without the cotton being burnt (Ash'ari, Maqalat, 
312.10-13). According to him, God's power can even arrange two things which seem to 
us to be contradictory to coincide in His creation. For example, He is able to make death 
coincide with action (of the dead), talking with muteness and visual perception with 
blindness (Ash'arl, Maqalat, 312.13-313.2; cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnl, IX: 12.13-17). 

In view of these examples, one could easily imagine Abu 1-Hudhayl to have developed an 
occasionalist position. He might have declared for instance that God makes permanent 
use of His absolute power by deciding at every moment for all created beings (e.g. the 
aforementioned stone) the configuration of atoms and accidents to be realized in them 
(e.g. 'falling' or 'floating'). As a matter of fact, however, Abu 1-Hudhayl did not argue in 
this direction. His reflections on God's omnipotence are not meant to describe God as the 
only and all-encompassing actor in His creation but to demonstrate hypothetically that He 
could do everything and could produce any kind of effect (even the unexpected) if He only 
wanted to do so. Actually, God does not make permanent use of His omnipotence. 

Instead, He has delegated some power to His creatures and, by doing so, has enabled 
them to act on their own and to produce their own causal effects. This applies in 
particular to mankind. According to Abu 1-Hudhayl, man can act on himself ( fi nafsihi) and 
on others (/z ghayrihi). He can even produce secondary effects. This is expressed by the 
famous theory of generation ( tawlid ) which means that a primary act done by some 
person (e.g. his shooting an arrow) can generate a secondary effect on another person 
(e.g. his being wounded or even his death) (Gimaret 1980: 25-6, 38-9). As for the other 
created beings, Abu 1-Hudhayl's teaching is less clear. In any case, we do (p- 35d not 
know exactly how he explained the course of events in the surrounding environment, 
what is nowadays usually called 'nature'. Nevertheless, it seems likely that even in this 
realm he admitted some kind of 'autonomy' (in the sense that it does not permanently 
depend on God's acting) because he taught that, once created, the atoms and a great part 
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of the accidents do not perish but continue to exist (van Ess 1991-7: iii. 232-3; Dhanani 
1994: 44-7). 

Consequently, Abu 1-Hudhayl's theory cannot be qualified as occasionalism. Rather, he 
articulated certain reflections and certain positions which later on instiqated other 
theoloqians to conceptualize the occasionalist theory. This conceptualization was not 
realized at once but was apparently the result of developments in which several 
mutakallimun made important contributions. Most of the primary sources from this 
period beinq lost, it is unfortunately impossible to reconstruct all the details of this 
process, but we can at least identify some of the major contributinq theoloqians by name. 


(b) Abu 1-Hudhayl's Successors 

One of them was Salih b. Abl Salih (d. probably 245/860), who in later times became 
known under his nickname Salih Qubbah (van Ess 1991-7: iii. 422-8; Perler and Rudolph 
2000: 38-41). He was certainly not the most prominent thinker in the qeneration of 
Mu'tazilites succeedinq Abu 1-Hudhayl and Ibrahim al-Nazzam, yet his teachinq about 
human acts or rather about the limits of human acts reveals several interestinq and 
oriqinal features which had a lastinq impact on later Islamic theology. 

Like Abu 1-Hudhayl (and many other Mu'tazilites), Salih Qubbah was convinced that man 
is able to act upon himself. In contrast to the master, however, he added an important 
qualification to this statement. According to Salih, man can only act upon himself ( inna l- 
insana la yaf'alu ilia fi nafsihi; Ash'arl, Maqalat, 406.6; for a German translation of the 
whole passage see van Ess 1991-7: vi. 208 no. 9), which implies that man is neither able 
to act upon other persons ( fi ghayrihi) nor to produce secondary effects, i.e. the so-called 
mutawallidat. As a result, none of the events happening 'outside' a human being is 
actually done or produced by him. Whatever occurs does not occur because of his acts but 
only when he is acting (' inda fVlihi; Ash'arl, Maqalat, 406.7). There is no causal 
connection between our acts and what Abu 1-Hudhayl thought to be their effects. 
According to Salih Qubbah, the real cause of all these effects is no one else but God. 

In order to illustrate this statement, Salih gives a series of interesting examples. As he 
explains, God creates spontaneously ( ibtada’a ) the movement of a stone when the stone 
has been pushed by a human being. God creates the feeling of pain in a person that has 
been hit by somebody else (Ash'arl, Maqalat, 406.6-8; cf. Gimaret 1990: 402-3). He can 
create in us the sensation of lust instead of pain when we have been thrown into fire 
(Ash'ari, Maqalat, 406.13-14; this is an allusion to the Qur’anic story about Abraham; cf. 
Qur’an 21: 68-9). Moreover, he can even create knowledge in a person who has passed 
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away (Ash'ari, Maqalat, 406.14-15 and 568.12-13; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughm, IX: 13.5-6). 

( P . 352 ) This was apparently meant to secure the religious dogma that sinners will 
remember their sins when they are punished in the grave (van Ess 1991-7: iii. 427). 

Many of these examples had already been mentioned by Abu 1-Hudhayl, but Salih 
Qubbah's way of understanding and explaining them is completely different from the 
interpretation of his elder colleague. In Abu 1-Hudhayl's view, such examples served as an 
illustration of what God the Almighty hypothetically could produce if He only wanted to 
do so (in reality, however, Abu 1-Hudhayl considered most of these things to be generated 
by man). In the case of Salih Qubbah, in contrast, they illustrate what God the Almighty 
actually does (because man is not able to do it himself). In other words, whereas Abu 1- 
Hudhayl had reflected on the notion of God's omnipotence, Salih Qubbah insists on God's 
all-encompassing efficient causality—a concept which later on was to become an element 
vital to the occasionalist theory. 

A second theologian should be mentioned in this context: Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (d. after 
303/915), the famous head of the Basran Mu'tazila at the end of the third/ninth and the 
beginning of the fourth/tenth centuries (for al-JubbaTs teaching in general cf. still Frank 
1978, for his contribution to occasionalism cf. Perler and Rudolph 2000: 41-6). In 
contrast to Salih Qubbah, he accepted Abu 1-Hudhayl's teaching about man's ability to 
cause secondary effects; he even completed it with a detailed analysis of the whole 
problematic, which led him to identify six different kinds of 'generation' (Gimaret 1980: 
39-44). On the other hand, al-Jubba’I rejected Abu 1-Hudhayl's ideas about the events 
occurring in the created world surrounding us (i.e. in the realm of what nowadays would 
be called 'nature'). In order to explain them more coherently, he formulated a new theory 
which became extremely influential in later times. 

As mentioned above, Abu 1-Hudhayl's explanation of the events taking place in the 
created world was not really clear (or perhaps was not prominent enough to be 
transmitted clearly). As far as we know, he assigned permanent existence to all of the 
atoms and most of the accidents, yet without offering a consistent theory of how they 
interact and thereby contribute to the 'natural' course of events (van Ess 1991-7: iii. 232- 
44). In contrast to that, al-JubbaTs position on the same topic was very precise. He said, 
in short, that nothing which happens in the created world (with the exception of events 
being 'generated' by human acts) can be considered as the effect of 'natural' causes (in 
the sense of 'intramundane' causes). Instead, all of these events are directly caused by 
the Creator Himself. 

Again, this statement is illustrated by a number of impressive examples. As al-Jubba’I tells 
us, it is God who creates satiety in us when we are eating (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, IX: 
109.6-7; XV: 353.15). He makes our faces blush when we feel ashamed and makes them 
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pale when we are in fear (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnl, IX: 61.9-10). God makes the plants 
sprout when they are sown and generates the child when his parents have had sexual 
intercourse (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnl, IX: 43.3; cf. VIII: 33.7). He is even the one who 
creates the accident 'death' ( mawt ) in a man whom somebody else has killed ( qatl ) (‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, Mughnl, IX: 109.18-20). All of this happens regularly, not by necessity but as a 
conseguence of God's will. For He has established the 'habit' ( kana qad ajra l-‘cida ; ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar, Mughnl, XI: 43.1) to connect certain things in (p- 353) a regular manner. So, at 
each time 'when we are acting' (‘ inda filina), He creates the particular event 
corresponding by habit to our act (cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnl, IX: 109.4-11). 

Admittedly, these statements sound very much like occasionalism. To consider God as the 
immediate cause of all 'natural' events in the world and to explain the regularity in the 
physical world as a result of God's 'habit' are doctrinal elements which have a strong 
occasionalist flavour and actually were integrated into Islamic occasionalism later on. In 
sum, however, al-Jubba’I was not an occasionalist. For him, God's 'habit' is not the only 
explanation of the events occurring in the created world. Instead, he still considers man 
to be an actor in his own right, being able to act upon others and to generate thereby 
various kinds of secondary effects. Thus, causal effectiveness is not confined to the 
activities of the Creator: man still has to be taken into consideration when we want to 
explain the complex interactions between causes and effects in this world. 

Apart from that, the list of doctrinal elements which seem to have contributed to the 
conceptualization of occasionalism would be incomplete if it were restricted to the 
teachings of Salih Qubbah and al-JubbaT. There was at least one more doctrine emerging 
at the end of the third/ninth century which also has to be mentioned in this context. Its 
connection to occasionalism may be less obvious than in the cases of Salih Qubbah and 
al-JubbaT because it did not focus on the problematic of causality. Nevertheless, it 
appears to have influenced the specific way in which occasionalism was finally 
conceptualized in Islamic theology and, as such, it deserves to be mentioned here. 

In order to situate this doctrine, we have to refer once more to Abu 1-Hudhayl. This time, 
however, the starting point is not what he taught about God's omnipotence and man's 
capacity of acting but what he taught about atomism. This teaching consisted of two 
parts, one of them being a theory of the physical structure of matter and the other being 
a theory of time. Both of them stressed the discontinuity of the created world by defining 
matter as a conglomerate of distinct atoms (connected to various accidents) and time as a 
series of distinct moments ( awqat ), which may be called atoms of time (van Ess 1991-7: 
iii. 241-3 with indications to similar concepts of time in late antiguity and in early Islam). 
Despite this parallel, Abu 1-Hudhayl did not connect the two ends of the theory: he did not 
describe the minimal elements of the material world (i.e. the atoms and the accidents) as 
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only having a minimal extension in time (i.e. as existing only for one moment). Instead of 
drawing this conclusion, he was convinced, as mentioned above, that once created all the 
atoms and a great part of the accidents do not perish after one moment but continue to 
exist. 

On this point, some of his successors, starting from the second half of the third/ninth 
century, did not follow his doctrine. Apparently, their critigue focused on the idea that 
some parts of the created world should exist continuously whereas others should not. 

This applied in particular to Abu 1-Hudhayl's assumption that the accidents can be divided 
into two classes, one of them enduring and the other one not (van Ess 1991-7: iii. 232-3). 
In order to avoid such inconsistencies, these theologians declared that every accident is, 
by the sheer fact of being an 'accident', transitory. The argument given for this statement 
is reported by al-Ash‘ari ( Maqalat , 358.2-5) as follows: 'No (p- 354) accident can endure 
( tabqa ) for two moments ( waqtayni ). For what endures does so either by itself ( bi-nafsihi ) 
or by an(other accident called) endurance ( baqa ') (occurring) in him.' The first option 
('enduring by itself') is impossible because every accident has come into existence at 
some moment in time, which excludes its existing continuously by itself. The second 
option ('enduring by another accident') is impossible because, as a rule, no accident can 
inhere in another accident. Conseguently, it has been proven that (all) accidents exist 
only for one moment (Perler and Rudolph 2000: 48-9). 

The first thinker who is on record for this argument (Ash'arl, Maqalat, 358.5) was a 
Mu'tazilite named Ahmad b. ‘All al-ShatawI (d. 297/910). He is not known to have been a 
great teacher, but in this case he was able to find followers. Among them there were 
several important figures such as Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn Mumlak (early fourth/ 
tenth century), a friend of al-Jubba’I and later convert to Shhism, and Abu 1-Qasim al- 
Ka‘bi al-Balkhl (d. 319/931), the famous head of the Mu'tazila of Baghdad at that time 
(Perler and Rudolph 2000: 49; for al-Ka‘bTs teaching in general see now el-Omari 2006). 
The fact that these theologians agreed on the transitoriness of accidents does not imply 
that their doctrines on physical matters were similar in all respects. The axiomatic 
statement that accidents, by definition, exist only for one moment can be combined with 
various ways of explaining the physical structure of the created world, and this is what 
actually happened in fourth/tenth-century theology. In all these cases, however, it gave 
rise to a similar trend: it strengthened the idea that the created world cannot exist by 
itself even for one moment, as one of its constitutive elements, i.e. the accidents, always 
tend to cease and to perish. This led, in one way or another, to the assumption that God 
has to act at every moment as creator and as cause in his creation, an assumption which 
seems to have contributed to the development of occasionalism. 
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II The Completion of Occasionalism in the 
Teaching of al-AslTarl (d. 324/935) 

This is, at least, the impression one gets when reading the works of al-Ash'ari. He 
certainly knew all the arguments and reflections presented so far. In many cases, his 
famous book Maqalat al-islamiyym is even the only extant source of the various 
theological discussions of the third/ninth century which have been mentioned hitherto. 
However, al-Ash'ari's own contribution to our topic is not confined to reporting the 
arguments of former theologians. Rather, he adopted and connected the ideas which he 
learned from his teacher al-Jubba’I and from the other Mu'tazilites of the third/ninth and 
early fourth/tenth centuries, forming thereby his own view on God's omnipotence and His 
acting in the created world. 

( P . 355 ) The result was what we nowadays call 'occasionalism'. In a systematic 
perspective, it can be considered as a novel theory and as an extremely original 
contribution to the debate on causality, which had been running in early Muslim theology 
for more than a century. In a historical perspective, however, al-Ash'ari's achievement is 
less impressive, for what he did was mainly to draw together the conclusions from the 
ideas of his predecessors. This becomes evident when we look at his presentation of 
'occasionalism'. It is not really a fundamental and systematic explanation of the theory 
but rather an enumeration of the various elements constituting it, all of which had 
already been formulated separately by previous thinkers. One of these elements is the 
idea that man is unable to generate secondary effects ( tawlld ). This is a conviction which 
al-Ash'ari shared with Salih Qubbah, the only difference between them being that al- 
Ash'ari expressed the position in a more rigorous and consistent fashion. According to 
him, the simple fact that something has been created in time implies already that it is not 
able itself to produce causal effects. For 'things which originate in time cannot act upon 
something outside themselves' (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 283.18). There is no causal 
relationship or interaction between created entities but 'everything which originates in 
time is created spontaneously and anew by God exalted, without a reason ( sabab ) 
necessitating it and without an (intramundane) cause generating it' (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 
131.7-8). Any kind of generation ( tawlld ) by human beings is thus excluded. Everything 
which we tend to explain as an effect of our own acts is actually caused by God. Al-Ash'ari 
illustrates this by an example which we already know from Salih Qubbah: 'The fact that a 
stone moves ( dhahab ) is not an act of him who pushes (it) but an original creation 
(ikhtiraj by God. It would be perfectly possible that one of us pushed it without the stone 
moving because God did not produce its movement, or that there is none who pushes it 
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and the stone still moves because God has created movement in it' (Ibn Furak, 

Mujarrad, 132.23-133.2; cf. Gimaret 1990: 403-6). 

What applies to man applies a fortiori to the rest of the creation according to al-Ash‘ari's 
teaching. Conseguently, he not only denies the idea of tawlld (as did Salih Qubbah) but 
also the idea of 'natures' in the sense of 'natural forces' ( tabVa or tab‘ ) acting in this 
world (as did al-Jubba’I and other Basran Mu'tazilites). God is the only and overall acting 
actor. This is repeatedly expressed by al-Ash'ari, for instance in his creedal work entitled 
al-Ibana ‘an usul al-diyana. There he states: 'We declare ... that there is nothing good and 
nothing bad on earth which is not willed by God; that everything (without any exception) 
exists by God's will (bi-mashVat Allah); that nobody is able to act before He enables him 
to do so ... that there is no Creator except God; that the acts of man are created and 
determined by Him ... that man cannot produce anything because he is himself 
originated' (al-Ash'ari, Ibana, 23, -7-ult.). 

Most important in this context is that al-Ash'ari did not accept any precondition or any 
objective rule for God's acting. In his opinion, the Creator's will is absolutely autonomous. 
He can create whatever He wants at whatever time and in whatever chronological order: 
'Every accident that God creates (fa’ala) together with, after or before another accident 
could (just as well) be created together with the opposite (accident) or in the opposite 
chronological order' (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 131.8-9). God is completely free. (p- 356) This 
is again illustrated by a series of examples which have apparently been taken from 
former thinkers. They comprise statements such as: God can create satiety in a man who 
has not eaten anything, He can let a heavy stone float in the air without the stone falling. 
He can bring combustible things in contact with fire without the things burning etc. (Ibn 
Furak, Mujarrad, 134.5-6; 283.12-14). 

In order to explain why most of the events in this world nevertheless occur in a regular 
and foreseeable way despite God's liberty to arrange them as He wills, al-Ash'ari refers to 
a position which was already expressed by his master al-Jubba’I. As mentioned above, al- 
Jubba’i had taught that the regularity of events to be observed in the creation was due to 
God's habit (‘ada) with the exception of events which he supposed to be generated 
(tawlld ) by man. Al-Ash'ari takes up the concept of the ‘ada but he interprets it in a more 
radical way, thereby avoiding the kind of exceptions admitted by al-Jubba’I. For him, 
everything and every event in this world is an element of God's habit, submitted 
absolutely to His will. There is no causality besides this and there is, in particular, no 
tawlld. Therefore al-Ash'ari can say in his clear and unambiguous language: 'God has 
established the habit ( qad ajra l-‘ada ) of creating (all) things in this (regular) 
manner' (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 134.7-8). 'All of this is the free choice ( ikhtiyar ) of God 
who creates things according to a habit (‘ala ‘adatin ) which He has established when 
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originating them in time ( ajraha fi ihdathiha)' (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 28315-16; cf. 

33.9ff.). 

In addition to these 'borrowings' from al-Jubba’I and other Basran Mu'tazilites, al-Ash'ari 
takes up a position held at his time by al-Ka‘bi, the head of the Baghdadian branch of the 
Mu'tazila. This is the aforementioned idea that all the accidents in the world only exist for 
one moment and have to be constantly renewed. What al-Ash'arl taught in this respect 
sounds very close to the explanations of al-Shatawi, al-Ka‘bI, and other thinkers (cf. above 
Section I (b)). For instance, he is reported to have said: The defining characteristic 
(hukm ) of accidents is to pass away in the moment which follows the moment of their 
existentiation ( fi thani hali wujudihi)' (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 242.3; cf. 258.3-5 and 12 
ult.f.). Or: 'A body is (only) enduring because the accident 'endurance' ( baqaj is at every 
moment (halan fa-halan) renewed in it' (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 238.18-19; cf. 230.8-9). 
What he meant by these sentences, however, seems to differ from the intentions of the 
others. For the idea of a constant renewal that is a creatio continua of all accidents was in 
the context of his teaching not just one physical doctrine among others (as was the case 
in the teachings of al-Shatawi, al-Ka‘bI, etc.); it was the cornerstone of al-Ash‘ari's 
occasionalism. It confirms in a radical way that everything in the created world is at 
every moment dependent upon God, who must constantly act therein, in order to 
preserve its existence and to maintain the habitual course of events. 

Al-Ash'art's role in the history of occasionalism can thus be gualified as crucial. As far as 
we know from the theological discussions of the third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries, he 
was not the first to conceptualize any of the individual theoretical elements constitutive 
of the occasionalist theory (for a general discussion of which elements are indispensable 
for a theory to be called 'occasionalist' cf. Perler and Rudolph 2000: 250-4). However, by 
adopting them all from his predecessors, by (p- 357) generalizing them and by connecting 
them to a coherent argumentative framework, he conceptualized the occasionalist theory 
as such. In any case, al-Asbari's teaching about causality and God's omnipotence was 
extremely successful. What he taught about these topics spread guickly among his 
disciples and his successors and was to become, in the long run, one of the features 
characteristic of the teaching of many Sunni mutakallimun. 


Ill Later Developments 

The path to success for the occasionalist theory was paved by the Ash'arite theologians of 
the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries. As far as we know, all of them accepted 
their master's teaching on causality and on God's all-encompassing activities. More than 
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that, they applied their master's method of presenting this teaching. For none of the 
Ash'arite kalam works of the fourth/tenth or fifth/eleventh centuries contains a systematic 
account of the occasionalist theory. Rather, they present the topic as al-Ash‘ari himself 
had done it: by enumerating separately and in different contexts the various elements 
related to it. 

This usually materialized in four statements repeated in similar words author by author: 
(1) There is neither causal force nor causal effectiveness in non-human created beings. In 
other words, there are no 'natures' in the created world (e.g. al-Bagillanl, Tamhid, 34ff./ 
nos. 59-84; al-Baghdadl, Usui, 68.13-69.18; al-Juwaynl, Irshad, 133.21ff./French trans. 
213ff.). (2) Man cannot generate any kind of effect on other creatures. In other words, 
there is no tawlid (e.g. al-Bagillanl, Tamhid, 296ff./nos. 507-16; al-Baghdadi, Usui, 
137.10-139.8; al-Juwaynl, Irshad, 131.5ff./French trans. 21 Off.). (3) Everything occurring 
in this world occurs in accordance to God's habit {‘adat Allah) (e.g. al-Bagillanl, Tamhid, 
300.5ff./nos. 514-16; al-Baghdadl, Usui, 138.13-15; al-Juwaynl, Irshad, 179.15ff./French 
trans. 272ff.), the only exception being miracles which were of course considered as 
God's acts but deviating from (khilaf al-ada) or breaking with His habit ( kharq al-‘ada). 

(4) Accidents can only endure for one moment and must be constantly recreated (e.g. al- 
Bagillanl, Tamhid, 18.4ff./no. 29; al-Baghdadl, Usui, 50.10-52.14). 

All of this demonstrates that occasionalism was transmitted as a kind of communis opinio 
in early Ash'arism. Apparently, there was no need to analyse the theoretical implications 
of the theory at a deeper level. Early Ash'arite theologians could confine themselves to 
repeating the different aspects of their position by defending them against opposing 
positions, such as the concepts of tawlid and the taba’V still held by some Mu'tazilites. 

Things changed, however, towards the end of the fifth/eleventh century. At that time, 
Ash'arites started to study Avicenna's philosophy, which led them, alongside many other 
conseguences, to a new kind of reflection on occasionalism and the problem of causality 
in general. In a certain way, this can already be observed in al-Juwaynl's later works (cf. 

(p. 358) Griffel 2002: 128-33). But the process culminated, as is well known, in al- 
GhazalTs teaching. His contribution to our field is thus of particular interest. 

Al-Ghazali dealt with the problem of causality in several of his writings. Sometimes, his 
presentation is conventional in the sense of being close to the older Ash'arite tradition. 
This applies for instance to his most important kalam work, the Iqtisad fi 1-i‘tiqad. What is 
said there about causality is certainly more systematic than any earlier Ash'arite 
exposition of the same topic (cf. Iqtisad, 99.3-7 and 223.8-225.10) but its purpose 
remains restricted to the presentation of the traditional position of the ahl al-sunna 
(Iqtisad, 224.6). In other writings, al-Ghazall's arguments have a much wider scope. This 
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is particularly true for the famous chapter seventeen of his Tahafut al-falasifa (Tahafut 1, 
166-77). It is devoted to an extensive and completely innovative discussion of causality, 
comparing and weighing up for the first time different positions such as (1) 
occasionalism, (2) the idea of natural forces ( taba’V ) acting autonomously in the world 
(which might be ascribed to some kind of 'Dahrites'), and (3) the idea of a complex 
interaction between effects emanating from 'the principles of temporary events' ( mabadi’ 
al-hawadith ) and various dispositions ( istVdad ) existing in this world (which was the 
position of Avicenna and other philosophers). 

The seventeenth chapter of the Tahafut is probably one of the most prominent pieces of 
Arabic philosophical literature and has been subject over the years to varying comments 
and interpretations (see, besides many others, Goodman 1978, Marmura 1981, and Riker 
1996; for the wider context of the discussion see Frank 1992 and 1994 as well as the 
critical reactions to Frank's publications, especially by Marmura 1995 and 2002). All of 
this has been discussed and extensively commented on in recent publications (Perler and 
Rudolph 2000: 68-105; Lizzini 2002; Griffel 2009: 147-73) so that there is no need to 
repeat all the arguments here. What should be mentioned in this context, however, are 
the basic assumptions which al-Ghazall seems to have promoted in the course of his 
intensive and subtle discussion. They may be summarized as follows: (1) A theory about 
the causal structure of the universe must (a) explain the usual course of events in the 
world and (b) at the same time leave room for unusual and unexpected events 
contravening this usual course of events. In other words, it must be open to admitting 
miracles ( mujizat ), including all those miraculous events (e.g. Abraham sitting in the fire 
without burning) which are mentioned in the Qur’an (see here Qur’an 21: 68-9 and 37: 
97-8). (2) The theories of the philosophers, including Avicenna's, do not fulfil these 
reguirements. According to them, every cause (and in particular the First Cause) is 
always acting by necessity, the world being therefore a coherent and completely 
intelligible system of causes and effects. What we call a 'miracle' is thus misunderstood 
by the philosophers. For them, it is either the necessary effect of a particular natural 
cause (as in the case of prophets and their imagination) or a miraculous report which has 
to be interpreted in a symbolic and allegorical way (as in the case of Abraham in the fire). 
(3) In contrast to this erroneous position, occasionalism is a valuable causal theory. By 
attributing every causal effect immediately to God, it is able to explain any event 
occurring in the created world, be it a regular event which is familiar to us (because it 
follows God's habit) or a miracle (which breaks with God's habit). (4) Nevertheless, 

(p. 359 ) occasionalism is not necessarily the only theory to fulfil the aforementioned 
reguirements. An alternative way would be to accept secondary causation in the created 
world (besides God's immediate causation) but to assume at the same time that the 
interaction of causes, dispositions, and effects in this world is so complex that humans 
are not in a position to understand and to explain everything occurring in it. In this case, 
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God would have established a marvellous and perfect structure in His creation which 
nevertheless leaves room for 'astonishing and miraculous things' ( ghara’ib wa-‘aja’ib ) 
whose explanation is beyond our comprehension (for the details see Perler and Rudolph 
2000: 69, 84-93, and Griffel 2009: 150-73, who stresses particularly the point that al- 
Ghazall did not argue against secondary causality but against the necessitarianism 
attendant upon Avicenna's position). It must be added, however, that there are still 
divergent interpretations of the text, the divergence concerning mainly point (4) of the 
summary (cf. e.g. Marmura's introduction to his translation of the Tahafut: Tahafut 1, 
xxiv-xxv), the other three points being more or less consensual. 

In any case, al-Ghazali's discussion of occasionalism was extremely innovative, and it 
would be most interesting to follow its repercussions in later Islamic philosophy and 
theology. Unfortunately, this is next to impossible because there is still a considerable 
lack of research in the field. The only glimpse at later developments which can be offered 
at the moment is a look at some texts which have been explicitly written as reactions or 
as commentaries to his Tahafut al-falasifa. These texts are (1) the Tahafut al-tahafut by 
Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) and (2) two books commissioned by the Ottoman Sultan Mehmed 
II (reg. 848/1444-850/1446 and 855/1451-886/1481) in order to comment on the 
notorious debate between al-Ghazall and Averroes, namely ‘Ala’ al-DIn al-Tusi's (d. 
886/1482) Kitab al-Dhakhira and Muslih al-Din Khajazada's (d. 893/1488) Tahafut al- 
falasifa (for both of them see now van Lit 2011 and Yucedogru and Kaya 2011; for 
Khajazade's book see Karada§ 2011; Michot 2011; Shihadeh 2011; andTiirker 2011). 
Some further writings from the Ottoman period such as Kamalpa§azada's (d. 940/1534) 
Hashiya ‘ala l-Tahafut, which were obviously meant to comment on Khajazada's Tahafut 
al-falasifa, unfortunately cannot be taken into account because they have neither been 
edited nor subject to research as yet (cf. van Lit 2011: 176). 

As for Ibn Rushd, his main concern was to refute the objections raised against the 
philosophers in the Tahafut al-falasifa. When it comes to the seventeenth discussion, he 
thus argues that the critigue articulated by al-Ghazall against the causal theory of the 
philosophers was neither sound nor valuable. Yet, more important for us is how Ibn 
Rushd understands and describes al-Ghazah's own position. As he explains, it was full of 
inconsistencies for, in the beginning of chapter seventeen, al-Ghazall allegedly 
maintained the occasionalist dogma, whereas in the latter parts of the same chapter he 
dismissed his conviction and made considerable concessions to the philosophers ( Tahafut 
2, 537.9ff./van den Bergh 330-1). This may be a dialectical argument. Ibn Rushd was 
certainly eager to show that al-Ghazall, having accused the philosophers of numerous 
inconsistencies, was himself an inconsistent thinker (cf. Tahafut 2, 541.5ff./van den Bergh 
332-3, where the theologians are generally accused of being inconsistent and confused). 
Yet, at the same time it has to be admitted that Ibn Rushd was a keen (p- 360) and 
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perspicuous observer. His comment on al-Ghazali's alleged 'fickleness' may thus be 
interpreted as confirming that chapter seventeen of the Tahafut al-falasifa actually was 
not a monochrome plea for occasionalism but a complex and multilevel reflection on 
causality. 

As to ‘Ala’ al-DIn al-Tusi, his point of view was rather different. He admired al-Ghazall as 
a leading authority of Sunni Islam ( al-Dhakhlra , 5.14-16) who had successfully attacked 
the philosophers and considered himself as a loyal Ash'arite mutakaUim. Therefore, it is 
no surprise that when talking about causality al-TusI heavily criticizes the philosophers 
( al-Dhakhlra , 219.13-227.3) and holds himself firmly to the classical occasionalist 
position ( al-Dhakhlra , 218.18-219.13). By doing so, he does not mention al-Ghazali by 
name but clearly insinuates that his master has followed the same line of argumentation. 
As a result, there is no room for the idea that al-Ghazall himself could have had some 
inclination towards a philosophical interpretation of causality. This fits very well with the 
general observation confirmed in other parts of the Dhakhlra that al-Tusi had neither 
particular interest in nor extensive knowledge of philosophical matters (cf. van Lit 2011: 
197). 

In contrast to him, his contemporary Khajazada was well aware of the undertones to be 
found in chapter seventeen of the Tahafut. Khajazada was even ready to follow al-Ghazali 
on his way to combine Ash'arite convictions with theoretical aspects inspired by 
philosophical arguments (cf. van Lit 2011: 197 and Michot 2011: 237; Shihadeh 2011: 146 
seems to be a bit more sceptical concerning the originality of Khajazada's reflections). 
Part of his Ash'arite heritage is, for instance, that he adheres explicitly to the concept of 
God's habit ( Tahafut 3, II: 73.2-4). In the same sense, he stresses the idea that God is 
always acting freely, His acts never being subject to any kind of necessity (Tahafut 3, II: 
73.4-7; cf. Karada§ 2011). On the other hand, Khajazada has certain sympathies for 
philosophical positions. Such seems already to be the case when he declares that created 
things are composed of matter and form (Tahafut 3, II: 75.17-24) and it becomes evident 
when he even admits created things to possess natures as well as natural forces (Tahafut 
3, II: 74.22-32). All of this makes it probable that he was searching for a new 
interpretation of the concept of ‘ada in the sense that, after all, 'God's habit' could be 
understood as the totality of stable connections ( iqtiranat ) established in His creation. 
This may well have been the position which al-Ghazall wanted to promote in chapter 
seventeen of his Tahafut when he described a complex theory of causality which could be 
an acceptable alternative to occasionalism (cf. Section II above; Perler and Rudolph 2000: 
108-9). 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter discusses the notion of 'states' (ahwal) in Mu'tazilite and Ash'arite theology. 
The concept was borrowed from linguistics by the Mu'tazilite theologian Abu Hashim al- 
Jubba’I (d. 321/933). It helped him to explain the nature of God's attributes without 
asserting the existence of co-eternal beings in God. The conception of attributes as 
'states' became a central doctrine among Abu Hashim's followers, the so-called 
Bahshamiyya school. The theory of ahwal was first rejected by Ash'arite theologians. With 
Abu Bakr al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013), however, an important representative of the school 
eventually came to use the term within the framework of his theory of attributes. Later, 
Abu 1-Ma‘alI al-Juwaynl (d. 478/1085-6) also followed al-Baqillani in adopting the notion 
of hal. 
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the notion of 'states' (ahwal, sing, hal) was introduced into Mu'tazilite theology by Abu 
Hashim al-Jubba’i. 1 By adopting this concept, he intended to solve a fundamental problem 
that had challenged theologians for several generations. The principal question which 
Muslim theologians posed was: How can we conceive of God as one and, at the same 
time, describe Him by a multitude of qualities? With the concept of hal, Abu Hashim 
provided a category alongside the nature of mere things or entities (ashya’, sing. shay’). 
Because only things were believed to be either existent or non-existent, Abu Hashim's 
definition of God's multiple qualities as 'states' helped him to avoid asserting the 
existence of other beings within God. None of Abu Hashim's own writings are any longer 
extant and we therefore do not have access to his original formulation of this theory. 
Consequently, his teachings can only be reconstructed on the basis of later sources. In 
his study of Abu Hashim's theory of attributes, Richard Frank was the first modern 
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scholar to rely extensively on the writings of the later adherents of Abu Hashim's school, 
which was named after him as Bahshamiyya. Frank's interpretation was later 
fundamentally questioned by Ahmed Alami. On the basis of recently explored BahshamI 
primary sources, Alami's critique is, however, no longer tenable. These sources actually 
confirm Frank's results and, furthermore, allow scholars to refine his understanding of 
the theory. The concept of 'states' was at first rejected by Ash'arite theologians. With Abu 
Bakr (p- 365) al-Baqillanl (d. 403/1013), however, an important representative of the 
school eventually came to use the term within the framework of his theory of attributes. 
Later, Abu 1-Ma‘ali al-Juwaynl (d. 478/1085-6) also followed al-Baqillanl in adopting the 
notion of hal. 


I The Problem of Divine Attributes 

Discussions on the characteristics of beings, and in particular God's attributes, have 
always been of central concern to Muslim theologians. Essentially, these discussions 
arose from two principal assumptions about the nature of God that are, from a logical 
standpoint, difficult to reconcile. Appealing to divine revelation, theologians argued for a 
strict understanding of monotheism and negated any multiplicity in God. However, the 
Qur’an does not only stress that God is one. It equally characterizes God by a plurality of 
properties, reflected in His 'most beautiful names' ( al-asma’ al-husna). It was, therefore, 
necessary for theologians to explain the precise sense in which predications such as 'God 
knows' reflect His reality. They could then ask to what such predications like God's 
knowing refer. The answer to this problem was exceptionally difficult. On the one hand, 
to affirm that God possesses eternal knowledge could be interpreted as positing the 
reality of something distinct from God that, like Him, is also eternal. In the opinion of 
some theologians, such an affirmation would fundamentally violate the notion of 
monotheism. On the other hand, however, there were theologians who pointed out that to 
affirm that God is knowledge undermines divine transcendence. If neither of these two 
solutions were satisfactory, how then could the Qur’anic description of a knowing God be 
true? 

According to reports by later authors, the earliest speculation on God's attributes 
emerged towards the end of the second/eighth century. It appears that earlier Muslim 
theologians who applied rational argumentation were initially more concerned with 
issues other than those centred on resolving the problem of God's attributes. The 
Mu'tazilite Dirar b. ‘Amr (d. c.200/815) is said to have formulated a negative theology 
when interpreting the epithets of God found in the Qur’an. According to his position, the 
statement 'God is knowing' merely means that He is not ignorant. Like any other form of 
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negative theology, this approach attempted to do justice to God's nature on the linguistic 
level, since His reality was actually believed to be beyond what can be expressed through 
language. In the specific case of Dirar b. ‘Amr, the theory's aim was to preserve God's 
absolute transcendence by avoiding the postulation of any multiplicity within God that 
undermines His oneness. This negative theology was, however, unsatisfactory because it 
was not entirely consistent with the Qur’anic text, which usually expresses God's 
characteristics by way of affirmation rather than negation (van Ess 1991: iii. 37-8). 

The first theologian to analyse systematically what the Qur’an means when it predicates 
something of God was the Mu'tazilite Abu 1-Hudhayl (d. 227/841-2). He was not (p- 366) 
convinced by his older contemporary's negative theology and therefore maintained that 
such properties as 'knowing' do refer to a reality, namely the act of knowing. It is 
possible that Abu 1-Hudhayl believed his position was supported by Qur’anic references to 
actual attributes, for example 'Say: The knowledge is with God' ( qul: innama l-‘ilm ‘inda 
Llah, Q 67: 26) or 'My Lord embraces all things in His knowledge' (innama ‘ilmuha ‘inda 
rabbi, Q 6: 80). Abu 1-Hudhayl therefore argued that it was valid to infer from statements 
like 'God is knowing' the presence of knowledge (‘ilm) by which God is knowing. 
Nevertheless, in interpreting such references he was always conscious that he had to 
avoid positing the reality of distinct knowledge or power in God at all costs, since this 
would violate the idea of God's absolute oneness. Abu 1-Hudhayl therefore affirmed the 
identity between God and His knowledge, His power, and so forth (van Ess 1991: iii. 272- 
6, iv. 441-2). 

Abu 1-Hudhayl's exegetical approach was a turning point in the theological discussion on 
divine attributes and marked the end of the negative theology of earlier thinkers. His 
conclusions were, however, received with scepticism; he had not resolved the 
fundamental problem, which arose in relation to the principle of monotheism when a 
plurality of attributes in God was affirmed. In addition, Abu 1-Hudhayl's theory raised new 
guestions. His formulation suggested that asserting that God knows, creates etc. still 
refers to one and the same reality, namely God Himself. Assuming this is the case, why 
then should the act of knowing be distinguished from the act of creating if, according to 
Abu 1-Hudhayl, each of these acts is identical with God? Conseguently, should we not 
conclude that God in Himself is an act of knowledge and of creating and that, therefore, 
knowing and creating have exactly the same meaning when applied to God? 

It was specifically in reaction to such problems raised by Abu 1-Hudhayl's theory that his 
younger contemporary, al-Nazzam (d. between 220/835 and 230/845), completely 
rejected the idea that God is knowing by an act of knowledge or creating by an act of 
creation. To solve the problem of attributes, he sought categorically to avoid positing 
entitative knowledge or power when speaking about the ontological ground of God's 
attributes. Al-Nazzam's solution was to argue that God's knowing, creating, etc. refer to 
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God Himself ( ithbat dhatihi), rather than to an act of knowledge or creation, since He is 
knowing and creating by virtue of Himself (' dlim/qddir bi-nafsihi) (van Ess 1991: iii. 

399f.). With al-Nazzam's overturning of Abu 1-Hudhayl's thesis, a major step was taken in 
the discussion of the problem of attributes. The later Basran tradition of the Mu'tazila 
adopted the same formulation, which they took as their point of departure for further 
reflection on this topic. Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (d. 303/915), the first of 'the two masters' of 
Basran Mu'tazilism, used al-Nazzam's label 'li-nafsihi' whenever referring to attributes 
that describe objects as what they are in themselves. With his adaption of the notion, Abu 
‘All went beyond al-Nazzam's original idea, since he discussed the issue of God's 
attributes within the broader context of the nature of both created and uncreated being. 
He maintained that if the affirmation 'God is eternal' ( Allah qadim) refers to the reality of 
the described object, the same applies when we say that 'black is black' ( al-sawad 
sawad): both predications express that by which an object is called by virtue of itself ( li- 
nafsihi] ). This specific type of predication constitutes only one among several categories 
(p. 367) of attributes, including attributes that are not grounded in the described object 
itself but, for example, in another entity ( li-’illa ) that is distinct from the gualified object 
(Frank 1982a: 261f.). 


II The Origin and Significance of Abu Hashim's 
Concept of 'States' 

Following al-Nazzam's reasoning, Abu ‘All al-Jubba’i argued against Abu 1-Hudhayl that a 
description of God as being knowing cannot possibly refer to entitative knowledge. Abu 
‘All agreed with al-Nazzam's critigue of Abu al-Hudhayl's thesis that divine knowledge 
was identical with God. For both theologians, Abu 1-Hudhayl's thesis did not satisfactorily 
resolve the problem of attributes. They conseguently argued that the predication 'God is 
knowing' refers to nothing but God himself. 

The logical corollary of this theory is that predications such as 'he is knowing' reflect 
different ontological realities when affirmed of God and human beings. The meaning of 
'being knowing' was, according to Abu ‘All, the same whether applied to God or man—it 
simply negates ignorance in the subject of predication. However, that which 'being 
knowing' refers to is not identical when applied to God and created bodies: unlike God, a 
body's 'being knowing' always refers to something distinct from the knower, namely an 
entity of knowledge that is the ground of its being so. However, for Abu ‘All the 
descriptive term (or attribute: sifa) itself has no extralinguistic reality in either case. He 
simply regarded the sifa as identical with the act of description or attribution (was/). 
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Consequently, it was impossible in the context of Abu ‘All's theory to explain or even talk 
about the qualities of beinqs without referrinq to their specific qrounds. Abu ‘All's theory 
thus failed to provide a framework within which to conceive of attributes as such (Frank 
1978: 15-19; Frank 1982a: 259). 

Within the Basran Mu'tazilite tradition, Abu ‘All's son Abu Hashim was the first to provide 
a theoretical foundation for the ontoloqical nature of attributes, one which was consistent 
with his understandinq of beinqs, and of God in particular. He built on his father's theory 
by introducinq a new category into the conception of the reality of beings and thereby 
avoided the limitations set by an ontology that only conceived of either existent or non¬ 
existent categories. According to the Basran tradition, the world consists of things or 
entities (pi. ashya’/dhawat, sing, shay’/dhat). These things can be the subject in a 
predicative sentence and can be described by specific qualities, which a fortiori implies 
that they become objects of knowledge. Things' are subdivided into God, whose 
existence is eternal and necessary, and created things, whose existence is only temporal 
and possible. The Basran Mu'tazilites believed the created world to be composed of 
atoms (pi .jawahir, sing, jawhar), i.e. indivisible particles of which bodies are made up, 
and accidents (pi. a’rad, sing, ‘arad), which are considered as the grounds of the changing 
qualities of atoms and bodies, including their annihilation, (p- 368) and also of location, 

motion, colours etc. (Dhanani 1993: 15-20, 29-33; Thiele 2013: 59-74). Following intense 
internal debate within the early Mu'tazilite tradition, the Basran school ultimately settled 
on a controversial position regarding the non-existence of created beings. They claimed 
that the non-existent is also a shay’/dhat, that is, that existence is not required for things 
to become objects of knowledge and of predication (Frank 1980). According to the 
Basrans, if the non-existent is not a 'thing' then this also entails that it cannot be an 
object of knowledge. This position would consequently lead to the inescapable but 
unacceptable conclusion that God could not be eternally omniscient—since omniscience 
necessarily implies that God knows His creatures before He creates them. The upshot of 
this line of reasoning is that without antecedent knowledge of His creatures, God would 
be unable to create them. Some Basran theologians put forward the ancillary argument 
that if the non-existent cannot be known, man himself would then be unaware of any 
action he performed in the past, since after having been performed such actions of course 
no longer existed. 

Abu Hashim added to the three aforementioned subcategories of 'things' (God, atoms, 
and accidents) a new ontological category that is neither existent nor non-existent. To 
conceive of and express this new category he adopted the concept of 'states' (ahwal, sing. 
hal) developed in the field of grammar and transferred it to the ontology of attributes. In 
Arabic grammar, hal denotes the function of indefinite accusative nouns that describe the 
circumstances of the subject or the object in a verbal sentence. This so-called 'accusative 
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of state' is also required for predicates of the verb kana/yakunu ('to be'). It seems that 
Abu Hashim's analysis of the verb kana was adopted from the grammarians of Basra. 

They distinguished between the use of kana, yakunu as a 'complete verb' (/z 1 tamm ) in 
the meaning of 'to exist' on the one hand, and an 'incomplete' ( naqisa ) verb on the other 
hand. Whereas the 'complete' kana together with its subject forms a self-contained 
sentence, the 'incomplete' kana is transitive and requires an accusative object. However, 
some syntactical constructions with kana followed by an accusative noun only appear to 
be transitive on the surface. In fact, the presumed complement has to be interpreted as a 
hal by which the subject of the 'complete', intransitive kana is characterized. In such 
cases, the predicate must not be understood as an equivalent to the subject, but rather 
expresses a manner of being or circumstance of the subject. Abu Hashim applied this 
grammatical analysis to predications about things and interpreted the properties 
attributed to a subject as a 'state' (hal). By adopting this line of reasoning, Abu Hashim 
and his followers consistently avoided speaking of 'knowledge' (‘ilm), 'will' ( irada ), etc. 
whenever referring to the attributes of things as such. The characteristics of beings were 
instead expressed by way of an accusative of state, for example by such formulations as 
kawnuhu ‘aliman ('his being knowing'), kawnuhu muridan ('his being willing'), etc. (Frank 
1978: 20-2; Frank 1982b: 344f.). When the Bahshamls used the nouns 'knowledge' (‘ilm) 
or 'will' (irada), they exclusively denoted accidents, that is distinctly existing grounds of a 
body's 'being knowing' or 'being willing'. 

With his conception of attributes as 'states', Abu Hashim assigned an ontological reality 
to the attributes and thereby diverged significantly from his father's position, (p- 369) 
According to Abu ‘All, only the grounds of the properties of beings have any reality in the 
qualified subject, whereas attributes (sifat) merely denote the act of describing a subject. 
In principle, the Bahshamls also applied the notion of sifa to the act of describing itself. 
The extant literature reflects, however, a more flexible use of the term sifa, with 
theologians tending to use it as a synonym of hal. Consequently, affirming the same 
ontological reality for the sifa that was posited for the hal became widely accepted. In 
their terminology, the Bahshamls described the reality of the hal (or sifa) by the term 
thubut (or thabata/yathbutu) as opposed to the existence (wujud) of things or entities. 

As previously outlined, only entities can be known when considered in isolation. In 
contrast, attributes (whether referred to as hal or sifa) cannot be objects of knowledge. 
They are rather 'intelligible' (ma'qul or ‘uqila), so that a thing is known as being in the 
state by which it is qualified. Stating that someone is living (kawnuhu hayyan) 
consequently means that I know the subject referred to as being living. It does not, 
however, entail that that subject is life, while similarly, if it is affirmed as living, this of 
itself does not account for why the subject is living. The conceptual distinction between 
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the reality of the hal and that of its ontological ground allowed for a univocal 
understanding of two subjects' being living, irrespective of whether or not they are alive 
for the same reason. This Bahshami conception was made possible because knowledge of 
the ontological ground of a property was no longer regarded as a prereguisite for 
understanding the specific property of a subject (Frank 1978: 22-4). 


Ill The Typologies of Attributes in Bahshami 
Theology 

In assigning to attributes a reality by way of a hal— i.e. a reality that is conceived 
independently of the hal 's ontological root—the identification of an attribute's specific 
ground was thereby deferred and left to a higher level of theological analysis. The 
reasoning behind this is that we become aware of an object being gualified by a property 
before we even understand anything about how it is gualified by this property. For 
example, we would usually become aware that a specific object actually exists before we 
understand why it exists. In order to ascertain the ground of the object's existence, we 
then have to consider further factors. Whenever an object comes into existence at a given 
moment in time and later ceases to exist, we have to conclude that its existence is 
contingent and therefore depends on an act of creation. If, however, the object in 
guestion exists eternally, it must necessarily have an eternal ground that causes it to 
exist. It was, therefore, only a logical further step to classify attributes according to the 
manner or modality ( kayfiyya ) by which they become actual ( thabata ). Richard Frank was 
the first to make a comprehensive attempt to reconstruct this classification on the basis 
of Bahshami sources from the fourth/tenth to early fifth/eleventh centuries (Frank 1978; 
Frank 1982b: 345f.). 

(p. 370) Since Abu Hashim's own writings are no longer extant, his original typology of 
attributes cannot be securely established. It appears, however, guite likely that he 
distinguished between various types of attributes according to their causes, since this is a 
common feature of later accounts of the theory. This picture is also confirmed by 
Ash'arite discussions of the Bahshami theory of attributes (Gimaret 1970). Nonetheless, 
any attempt to reconstruct Abu Hashim's original thought remains speculative and 
therefore controversial, because the extant literature composed by his later followers 
does not provide a unified picture of the classification of attributes. 

In a more recent interpretation of Abu Hashim's theory of ahwal, Ahmed Alami 
fundamentally guestioned whether the manner by which attributes become actual 
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represented a criterion for Abu Hashim and his school's classification of attributes. 
Rather, Alami interprets Abu Hashim's notion of hal as constituting a central element of a 
new ontology of immanence, which is founded on three 'modes'. According to Alami, each 
of these 'modes' has the same meaning when applied to God and His creatures. Based on 
this assumption, Alami detects in Abu Hashim's theory an 'ontology of univocity' between 
divine and created beings, that radically broke with the transcendentalism of earlier 
thinkers (Alami 2001). New BahshamI sources have come to light since Alarm's 
publication, including treatises that deal with the theory of attributes in a much more 
comprehensive fashion than the texts explored by him and Frank. In the light of these 
findings, both Alarm's rejection of the classification of attributes according to causal 
criteria and his immanentist reading of the notion of hal appear highly problematic. The 
texts rather confirm the overall understanding of the theory as outlined by Frank, but 
also allow further refinement of his analysis (Thiele 2013: 131-200). 

In relation to the classification of attributes, there appears to be much common ground in 
the BahshamI sources. Aside from some categories that are central to the theory, there 
are variations in some definitions of specific categories and also in their precise number. 
These variations probably emerged according to developments in different periods and 
regions, which were the natural result of the spread of BahshamI teachings over a wide 
geographic area and continuing refinements within the school tradition over several 
centuries. 

(1) A category of attributes that consistently figures in BahshamI accounts, called al- 
sifa al-dhatiyya, sifat al-dhat, or al-sifa al-nafsiyya, is commonly rendered in modern 
studies as the 'attribute of the essence'. This type of attribute describes or defines 
what a thing is in itself. It identifies specific objects in such expressions as 'the 
atom's being an atom' (kawn al-jawhar jawharan). In other words, gualifying 
something as an atom distinguishes it from other objects that are not atoms, such as, 
for example, God or the colour black. 

Since a gualification expressed by the 'attribute of the essence' describes what an object 
fundamentally is, it is not grounded in or conditioned by any other entity. An atom is only 
described as being an atom because it is what it is. There is nothing outside this object 
that necessarily causes it either to be or to eventually become an atom. 

( P . 37i) Since the identity of an object finds its expression in the 'attribute of the 
essence', the Bahshamls regard this attribute as the ground or basis on which something 
is intelligible and thereby becomes an object of knowledge (malum). Two different 
things, such as the accidents of the colours black and white, are distinguishable because 
they do not share their 'attribute of the essence'. Accordingly, the Bahshamls spoke of 
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similarity between any two things whenever their 'attribute of the essence' was 
interchangeable. 

Unlike any other category of attributes, the 'attribute of the essence' has an eternal and 
necessary reality, irrespective of whether or not the gualified object actually exists. This 
theory allowed the Bahshamis to account for how the actual existent can be known and 
also the non-existent or the possible. Furthermore, it also gave them a firm basis on 
which to argue that God is eternally omniscient, that is, that He also knows His creatures 
before they come into existence. 

The 'attributes of the essence' of created things were, as a rule, derived from the terms 
that denote particular objects—such as the atom's being an atom ( kawn al-jawhar 
jawharan) or the colour black's being black ( kawn al-sawad sawadan). In contrast, when 
applied to God the 'attribute of the essence' was defined by various BahshamI theologians 
in different terms. It appears that most of the earlier texts identified the 'attribute of the 
essence' with God's 'being eternal' ( kawnuhu qadlman)—a position that was adopted 
from Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (Gimaret 1970: 73f.; Frank 1978: 53, 68, 86 n. 57). In particular, 
Zaydl scholars inclined to BahshamI teachings—including the Persian al-Hakim al-Jishumi 
(d. 494/1101) and scholars belonging to the Yemeni strand founded in the sixth/twelfth 
century such as al-Hasan al-Rassas (d. 584/1188)—preferred instead to speak of 'God's 
most characteristic attribute' (sifat Allah al-akhass ) (Thiele 2013: 164f.). Although the 
sources are silent about this inconsistency in identifying God's 'attribute of the essence', 
a reasonable argument for the latter choice may have been that the idea of God's eternity 
was too closely related, if not tantamount, to His being eternally existent. As will be seen, 
God's attribute of existence—or more precisely 'His being eternally existent' ( kawnuhu 
mawjudan fima lam yazal) —was, however, considered an attribute belonging to the 
following category of attributes, that is one of those four attributes entailed by God's 
'attribute of the essence'. 

(2) The second category of attributes constitutes a fundamental pillar of Abu 
Hashim's solution to the problem of attributes. By affirming the hal as an ontological 
reality, Abu Hashim introduced a new concept that had not been considered by 
earlier Mu'tazilites as a potential ground for the attributes of beings. He did not 
conceive of the reality of the hal as an existing entity that is distinct from the 
gualified being but instead understood it as a manner of being. Conseguently, Abu 
Hashim was able to explain the foundation of specific properties, distinct from the 
description of things in themselves, without having to posit any other entity as the 
ground of the property in guestion. For example, the Bahshamis reasoned that any 
existing atom must occupy space ( tahayyaza ). However, affirming that an atom 
occupies space is not, according to the Bahshamis, a description or definition of the 
atom as such. The only property an atom possesses by virtue of itself is 'its being an 
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(p. 372) atom' ( kawnuhu jawharan), that is, its 'attribute of the essence'. 

Nevertheless, simply describing something as an atom already implies that it 
occupies space when it is brought into existence. The Bahshamls therefore argued 
that the ground for an atom occupying space must be its 'attribute of the essence', 
that is, a hal, and that the hal is effective once the atom exists. The idea that one 
attribute could effect another was only conceivable because according to Abu 
Hashim's theory of ahwal the attribute was no longer regarded as a pure utterance, 
but instead was considered to be ontologically real. 

The same reasoning was applied to God's eternal attributes. Since it is in the very nature 
of God that He is necessarily existent, capable of creating the world, omniscient, and 
living, the Bahshamls regarded these properties as entailed by His 'attribute of the 
essence'. Unlike al-Nazzam or Abu ‘All, the Bahshamls thereby rejected that these 
attributes are directly grounded in God as He is in Himself (li-nafsihiAi-dhatihi), since 
none of the four aforementioned eternal properties expresses the fullness of His being. 
Conseguently, predicating that He is God has to be distinguished from predicating that 
He is eternally powerful, knowing, living, or existing. For the Bahshamls, He is 
characterized by these properties because He is God. From a reverse perspective, the 
knowledge that He is God (i.e. that what He is in Himself) is inferred from the knowledge 
that He is eternally powerful, knowing, living, and existent. 

As is the case with the four characteristics God necessarily has, attributes that are in turn 
effected by other attributes can have eternal reality. Unlike the 'attributes of the 
essence', however, they are not eternal by themselves. Rather, they are eternal because 
the conditions for attributes like God's being powerful, knowing, living, and existing are 
eternally fulfilled: God's 'attribute of the essence' unconditionally effects His being 
existent, which is the only prereguisite for His being living, and in turn being living is the 
condition for His being powerful and knowing. It has to be noted that the hierarchical 
order between these four attributes is a mere logical dependence and that none of them 
temporally follows another. 

Moreover, attributes of this category that stand apart from God's eternal attributes have 
a temporal reality, since they are conditioned by the temporal existence of the object they 
gualify. An atom's occupying space is, for example, only a necessary property of an atom 
during the limited period of its existence. 

The Bahshamls employed the verb iqtada ('to entail') to describe the way in which one 
attribute causes another attribute. The effective attribute was therefore denoted by the 
active participle ( al-muqtadi ) and the effected attribute as al-sifa al-muqtadat. In 
BahshamI texts, we find a narrow and a broader definition of what can be termed as 
belonging to the category of 'entailed attributes'. In particular, the earlier extant works 
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restrict the sifat muqtadat to those attributes that become actual by virtue of the 
'attribute of the essence' whenever a thing comes into existence—such as the atom's 
occupying space or God's four eternal attributes. Occasionally, these sources speak of al- 
sifa al-muqtadat ‘an sifat al-dhat (i.e. 'the attribute entailed by the "attribute of the 
essence"'). Later BahshamI theologians from the late fifth/eleventh century onwards, 

(p. 373 ) and primarily their Yemeni representatives, tended to broaden the definition of 

the sifat muqtadat to any kind of attribute that is grounded in another attribute (Thiele 
2013: 146f.). 

In his analysis of the BahshamI theory of attributes, Richard Frank only deals with the 
narrow definition of the sifat muqtadat for which he suggests the translation 'essential 
attributes'. In fact, the attributes entailed by the 'attribute of the essence' do not describe 
things as what they are in themselves, but they sometimes reveal the distinctiveness of 
the 'attribute of the essence' by which they are effected. The reasoning behind this was 
that some attributes can only be entailed by a specific 'attribute of the essence'. For 
example, something described as occupying space can only be identified as an atom, 
because no other class of being can occupy space. Therefore, the attribute of 'occupying 
space' (kawnuhu mutahayyizan) must necessarily be entailed by the atom's 'attribute of 
the essence' (kawnuhu jawharan), so that 'the atom's being an atom' becomes manifest 
through 'its occupying space' (= the sifa muqtadat). Although Frank's translation of sifa 
muqtadat by 'essential attribute' makes sense in this context, it does not sufficiently 
clarify the central distinction in the BahshamI theory between sifat al-dhat (i.e. the first 
category in the typology of attributes) and sifa muqtadat. In some cases, the translation 
'essential attribute' is even inappropriate, because it is not applicable to the broader 
understanding of sifa muqtadat and does not render the exact sense of the Arabic term. 

(3) The category of the attributes effected by an agent ( al-sifat bi-l-fa‘il/al- 
mustahaqqa bi-l-fa‘il/al-hasila bi-l-fa‘il ) has to be understood in the framework of the 
BahshamI theory of existence. According to this theory, not only the existent but also 
the non-existent is considered as a potential object of knowledge. The Bahshamls 
therefore strictly distinguished between the attribute that describes a thing in itself 
and its attribute of existence. Conseguently, predicating that an object is an atom 
has a different meaning than asserting that the atom exists. Whereas the former 
predication merely expresses that I know the object as being an atom, the latter 
asserts that I know the atom as being existent. Things can therefore be known 
irrespective of whether or not they actually exist. Existence is thus a supplemental 
guality, and in the case of created beings, it is only temporal and possible, as 
opposed to the eternal reality of the 'attribute of the essence' by virtue of which all 
things are knowable. 
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Bahshami theologians argued that the existence of created beings cannot be grounded in 
the gualified being itself. Instead, their possible existence must be founded on an exterior 
reason that is not necessarily effective. According to the Bahshami theory of causation, 
only autonomous agents ( fa‘il ) are effective in such a way that they could refrain egually 
from producing their effect and vice versa: agents never act necessarily, since their 
ability to perform an act always implies the ability to do the opposite. The Mu'tazilite 
school regarded God and human beings as autonomous agents, each of which has 
different capacities: since God is omnipotent, He is able to bring atoms and (p- 374) 
accidents into existence, while human abilities are restricted to the creation of certain 
accidents only. 

The temporal attribute of existence is not the only attribute that was considered as 
belonging to the category of attributes effected by agents. The Bahshamis also included 
further gualities derived from an object's coming into existence. If, for example, an act of 
creation is motivated by specific intentions, the created object is further gualified by 
additional attributes that are correlated to the agent's will. The act then occurs 'in a 
specific manner' (‘ala wajh ): depending on the intentions of the agent, speech can, for 
example, be uttered as a command, a statement, or a guestion. 

(4) The Bahshamis agreed with a predominant theory among theologians that was 
used to explain the changing properties of bodies. They claimed that such contingent 
properties are grounded in accidents that inhere in the discrete parts of bodies. 
According to this idea, a moving ( mutaharrik ) body is the substrate of accidents of 
motion ( haraka ), a resting ( sakin ) body is inhered by accidents of rest ( sukun ), etc. In 
the Bahshami terminology, such accidents are called ‘ilia or ma‘na. These terms gave 
their name to the category of attributes caused by an accident: they are called sifat 
ma‘nawiyya, li-ma‘na or li-’illa. Like attributes effected by an agent, these 
'accidental' properties are grounded in an entity other than the gualified object. 

Within the classical ontology of kalam, accidents belong to the group of created beings 
and have, by definition, possible existence. This explains why the attributes grounded in 
accidents are temporal and possible, since their reality depends on the existence of 
accidents: a moving body only moves as long as it is a substrate of accidents of 
movement; it still continues to exist when it stops moving and even could exist without 
ever having moved. 

The Bahshami notion of 'accidental attributes' also includes such attributes as men's 
being knowing, capable of action, and living. As opposed to God, these attributes do not 
necessarily gualify the human body: some people are unable to perform certain acts 
which others are able to perform, human knowledge is restricted, and humankind's life 
limited. Ontologically, human imperfection was interpreted as a non-presence of such 
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accidents by virtue of which he would be knowing or able to perform certain acts; and 
death, too, was conceived as the absence of an accident of life. 

(5) A fifth category of attributes is freguently mentioned in the writings of the 
prominent fourth/tenth-century theologian ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025) and his 
students, but is increasingly absent in later Bahshami sources. This group of 
attributes is said to be grounded neither in the gualified object nor in another entity 
(la li-l-nafs wa-la U-ma‘na), and applied to the attribute of being perceiving ( kawnuhu 
mudrikan). Against his father's position, Abu Hashim maintained that perception is 
not an accident like the will or human knowledge. He argued that living beings are 
perceiving whenever an object of perception exists, unless (p- 375) they suffer from 
physical defects. Conseguently, God is not eternally perceiving, although He 
possesses all necessary prereguisites: since His creation is only temporal, He cannot 
perceive it from pre-eternity. Abu Hashim therefore claimed that the attribute of 
being perceiving is effected by the attribute of being living, provided that all 
conditions are fulfilled. 

While Bahshami theologians agreed that beings are perceiving by virtue of an attribute, 
and so neither by the perceiver himself ( li-l-nafs ) nor by another entity ( li-ma‘nd ), they 
differed about the necessity of positing a category in its own right for the attribute of 
perception. Towards the second half of the fifth/eleventh century, the Hanafi Bahshami 
scholar al-Hakim al-Jishumi (d. 494/1101) appears to have been one of the first to omit 
the fifth category. In his 'Book on the effect and the effector' ( Kitab al-Ta’thlr wa-l- 
mu’aththir), he cites the attribute of perception as an example of an attribute 
'entailed' ( muqtada ) by another attribute and apparently concluded it to be considered as 
analogous to the atom's occupying space or God's eternal attributes (Thiele 2012: 308). 
Nevertheless, al-Hakim al-Jishumi's position was inconsistent. In other theological works, 
he stuck to the concept of attributes that are neither grounded in the gualified object nor 
in another entity and associated it with the attribute of perception. It was only among 
later Yemeni Zaydls inclined to Bahshami doctrines that the guadripartite classification 
became the predominant doctrine. By adopting a broader understanding of the sifat 
muqtadat and defining them as any attribute entailed by another attribute, the fifth 
category of attributes eventually became obsolete: the attribute of perception then fulfils 
all conditions for classification as an 'entailed attribute' (Thiele 2013: 146f., 167f.). 

The most comprehensive and systematic account of the theory of attributes we possess is 
relatively late. It was written by the sixth/twelfth-century Zaydl theologian al-Hasan al- 
Rassas, who belonged to the founding generation of a new Bahshami school in Yemen. 

His treatise on attributes exhibits some features of later conceptual developments, e.g. a 
consistent reduction of the formerly five to four categories. In addition, al-Rassas adopts 
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a genuine approach that provides insightful perspectives on how the classification 
outlined above could be used in theological reflections and argumentations. 

Al-Rassas addresses the topic of attributes in a manner that could be characterized as an 
epistemological approach. Bearing in mind that in BahshamI teaching, attributes or 
'states' are not conceived as objects of knowledge, but as that by which 'things' (ashyaV 
dhawat ) are known, al-Rassas's intention was to explore systematically what each 
category of attributes reveals about things. The guestion arose since a number of 
predications that were made of God were egually made of created beings. Moreover, the 
Bahshamls maintained that whenever a property is predicated of various subjects, the 
affirmed hal is univocal. Being able to act (kawnuhu qadiran) has one and the same 
meaning for all beings capable of autonomous actions: it entails the possibility that a 
subject performs an act and that an act occurs by virtue of the agent's capability. In this 
sense, affirming that God is able to act is tantamount to predicating the same about 
human beings, although God is necessarily capable of actions while human abilities are 
(p. 376) only possible ones. Necessity and possibility are, however, only modalities 
( kayfiyyat ) of the same hal (Frank 1978: 66-72; Alami 2001: 101-39). 

Nonetheless, the Bahshamls certainly did not intend to claim that two subjects with a 
common attribute are necessarily alike. In order to avoid any anthropomorphic 
misinterpretations of their thought, they had to answer an essential theological guestion: 
how can it be true that God is knowing in the same sense as humans are, without 
undermining God's absolute transcendence? It was precisely this issue to which al-Rassas 
responded through his epistemological approach. For each category of attributes, he 
establishes a set of criteria to analyse whether a common attribute shared by two things 
reveals a similarity between the gualified beings or between that in which the common 
attribute is grounded. As explained by al-Rassas, attributes caused by the presence of an 
accident ( al-sifat al-ma‘nawiyya) and attributes entailed by another attribute ( al-sifat al- 
muqtadat) are, for example, not by themselves a sufficient indication as to the identity of 
the gualified being. An attribute like being living can be a possible or a necessary 
property. Whenever a being is contingently living, it is so by virtue of an accident that 
inheres in a created body, whereas the necessarily living refers to God, who is living by 
virtue of His 'attribute of the essence'. The fact that God and His creatures share the 
attribute of being living, however, neither means that they are living for the same reason, 
nor that they resemble each other in any way. Therefore, 'accidental attributes' and 
attributes grounded in other attributes are not by themselves an indication of the identity 
of all beings described by the same predicate. 

Through an additional feature, al-Rassas's analysis further expands the perspective 
encountered in other sources: he also takes into consideration the so-called ahkam (sing. 
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hukm), i.e. 'characteristics', that are ontologically distinct from attributes or ahwal. The 
notion of hukm already occurs in our earliest BahshamI sources, but the concept remains 
rather obscure. It appears that the BahshamI understanding of the term hukm was only 
elaborated under the impact of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl (d. 436/1044). Abu 1-Husayn was a 
student of the eminent qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadanl, but he had also been trained in 
medicine and philosophy. His education awakened him to new perspectives, leading him 
to criticize some principles of BahshamI theology in an attempt to defend Mu'tazilite 
teachings against their opponents. He was, therefore, harshly attacked by his BahshamI 
fellows. 

Abu 1-Husayn's theological teaching is mainly known through the works of his later 
follower, Rukn al-DIn Ibn al-Malahiml (d. 536/1141). It is in Ibn al-Malahiml's writings 
that we find the earliest account of a clear conceptual distinction between sifa and hukm. 
His definition of the two terms is subseguently guoted in BahshamI sources from Yemen, 
namely in the writings of al-Rassas and later Zaydl scholars, who generally tend to reject 
Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl's and Ibn al-Malahiml's teachings. According to this understanding, 
sifat and ahkam differ in the manner in which things are known through them. Unlike 
attributes, we have to consider two objects gualified by the same hukm to infer 
knowledge about a thing. In contrast, it suffices to consider only one subject gualified by 
the attribute of living to know the subject as being living. In analogy to the attributes, al- 
Rassas establishes three categories of ahkam: a first category effected (p- 377) by an 
autonomous agent ( al-ahkam al-mustahaqqa bi-l-fa‘il), a second grounded in an accident 
( al-ahkam al-ma‘nawiyya), and a third category of ahkam entailed by an attribute ( al- 
ahkam al-muqtadat). Following the pattern of exploring the attributes, al-Rassas also 
establishes for the three categories of ahkam whether they reveal a similarity of what 
they gualify (Thiele 2013: 131-200). 

The case of al-Rassas brings to our attention the fact that BahshamI theologians 
developed, on the basis of Abu Hashim's concept of hal, different perspectives on, and 
approaches to, the classification of attributes. The BahshamI theory of attributes was, 
conseguently, not transmitted as a static system, but rather underwent continuous 
modifications and diachronic developments. 
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IV The Adaption of the Concept of Hal by 
AslTarite Theologians 

The story of al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/935), the eponym of the Ash'ariyya school, is well known. 
He belonged to the circle of Abu ‘All al-JubbaTs students and followed Mu'tazilite 
teachings until he abandoned his teacher's school at the age of about 40. Instead of 
adopting the pure scripturalist doctrine of the Mu'tazilites' opponents, he sought to find a 
compromise between rationalism and traditionalism—an approach that had already been 
sketched out by the third/ninth-century theologian Ibn Kullab (d. c.240/854). 

Al-Ash‘ari's teaching on God's attributes appears to have followed the major axioms of 
Ibn Kullab's theory. Conseguently, it differed significantly from the Mu'tazilite 
interpretation: al-Ash‘ari affirms that God's attributes are real entities {ma'am), and that 
knowledge {‘ilm), life ( hayat ), power ( qudra ), etc. 'subsist' {taqumu) in Him. These 
entities are denoted by al-Ash‘ari as sifat, and he posits that they actually exist. The 
notion of sifa is, in this sense, analogous to the accidents (a'rdd) of created bodies: both 
are termed ma'am, that is entities, whose presence necessitates a gualification of the 
object to which the ma'na belongs. 

According to al-Ash‘ari, the descriptive term has, unlike its entitative ground, no reality: 
for him, affirming that God is knowing {‘alim) refers to His entitative knowledge {‘ilm), 
while he identified the descriptive term 'knowing' {‘alim) with the act of attribution 
{wasf), that is a pure utterance without any extralinguistic reality (in this respect, his 
position was nearer to that of Abu ‘Ali than that of Abu Hashim). It has, however, to be 
noted that in his extant writings, al-Ash‘ari did not consistently distinguish between sifa 
and wasf. In a predication such as 'God is knowing' {Allah ‘alim), sifa can, conseguently, 
refer to His entitative knowledge {‘ilm) and to the descriptive term 'knowing' {‘alim) 
(Gimaret 1990: 235-43). 

Considering the central concern of monotheism to Muslim theologians, al-Ash‘ari's 
conception of God's attributes inevitably raised a fundamental guestion: if entitative 
( P . 378) knowledge, power, life, will, etc. eternally exist in Him, how then could it be true 
that He is one and free from multiplicity of any kind? Al-Ash‘arl countered the problem by 
affirming that the sifat, that is God's entitative attributes, are neither identical with, nor 
other than Him (Gimaret 1990: 276-81). 

The theories of al-Ash‘ari and his contemporary Abu Hashim al-Jubba’i were opposed to 
each other in a complex manner, in particular because the two theologians did not apply 
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their terminology in the same way. In al-Ash'ari's teaching, the sifat denote entities that 
are not identical with God Himself, by virtue of which He is described by eternal 
properties. From the Mu'tazilite standpoint, positing the existence of eternal entities in 
God was unacceptable for the reasons previously explained. Therefore, the Mu'tazilites 
often faced the reproach of negating the sifat. This objection is, however, not entirely 
correct, as far as Abu Hashim and his followers are concerned: Bahshami theologians did 
affirm the ontological reality of sifat, but not in the same sense al-Ash'ari affirmed it. For 
the Bahshamls, sifat are not conceived as entitative grounds of predications about God, 
but rather as a 'manner of being’, a hal. Al-Ash'ari, in turn, rejected the idea that 
properties which are predicated of beings have, unlike their entitative grounds, a reality. 
In this respect, al-Ash'ari agreed with his and Abu Hashim's teacher Abu ‘All, for whom 
an affirmation that God is knowing or living is only an act of predication ( wasf ), i.e. 
nothing but words. 

The rejection of the concept of hal still prevailed among the first followers of al-Ash‘ari. It 
was only two generations after the school's founder that a major representative of the 
Ash'ariyya, Abu Bakr al-Bagillanl, adopted the concept. Al-Bagillanl's position on the 
notion of hal was, however, not consistent. In his Kitab al-Tamhid, he devotes a whole 
chapter to refuting Abu Hashim's concept. Nonetheless, it is well known from the 
writings of later Ash'arites that al-Bagillanl eventually came to approve of the notion of 
hal and that he maintained it in his magnum opus, the Hidayat al-mustarshidin. His 
change in opinion can be explained, as has been convincingly argued, by the chronology 
of al-Bagillanl's works: the Tamhid was in fact one of al-Bagillanl's earliest works and 
merely represents a compilation of his masters' teachings, rather than his independent 
thought (Gimaret 1970: 76f.; Gimaret 1980: 94f.). Not surprisingly, al-Bagillanl's framing 
of the divine attributes in the Tamhid merely follows al-Ash‘ari's position. His main 
concern appears to have been to arrange al-Ash‘ari's teachings in a coherent line of 
argumentation by employing a systematized terminology (Allard 1965: 299-312). Al- 
Bagillanl's approval of the concept of hal must conseguently have been a revision of his 
early position, possibly developed under the impact of his debates with Mu'tazilite 
scholars. 

For long, modern scholarship had to rely on later accounts of al-Bagillanl's adoption of 
the notion of hal, such as the writings of Abu 1-Ma‘ali al-Juwaynl, who egually approved it. 
Since al-Juwaynl's teaching was significantly shaped by philosophical notions and 
theories, we have to be careful about identifying his position with that of al-Bagillanl. 

Only the recent manuscript discoveries of substantial parts of the Hidaya provide a sound 
basis for an examination of al-Bagillanl's original theory (Gimaret 2009; Schmidtke 2011). 
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(p. 379 ) As has already been observed for al-Juwaynl, al-Baqillani did not insist on an 
unconditional subscription to the theory of ahwal. Both theologians were less categorical, 
possibly because they were aware that the theory encountered much reservation among 
Ash'arite theologians. Therefore al-Baqillani often presents in his Hidaya two alternative 
lines of argumentation whenever discussing questions related to attributes, and so his 
audience was able to follow his reasoning irrespective of whether or not they approved 
the notion of hal (Gimaret 1970: 78; Thiele forthcoming). 

Considering some obvious analogies with the BahshamI concept, there is no doubt that al- 
Baqillanl's notion of hal was borrowed from his theological adversaries. Following Abu 
Hashim's original reasoning, he revised his earlier understanding of the ontological 
reality expressed through predications about things. Against his position in the Tamhid, 
which was in fact in accordance with that of al-Ash‘ari, al-Baqillani assigned in his Hidaya 
a reality to such properties that cannot be described by the dichotomy of existence and 
non-existence (Thiele forthcoming). The same position was also later adopted by al- 
Juwaym (Gimaret 1970: 79). When al-Baqillani introduced the notion of hal, he did not 
use it as an alternative to the concept of entitative attributes, which was in fact Abu 
Hashim's primary preoccupation. Al-Baqillani rather combines the traditional Ash'arite 
understanding of sifa with the notion of hal. As is developed in the Hidaya, a hal like God's 
'being knowing' ( kawnuhu ‘aliman ) is founded in an actually existing 'knowledge' film), 
which is termed a sifa or an entitative ground ( ma‘na ) for His being so. Al-Baqillani 
explains his reasoning by referring to al-Ash‘art's principle that a specific predication has 
always the same sense or expresses the same truth ( haqiqa ): if we posit a ma‘na, that is 
an entity of knowledge (‘ ilm ) as necessarily belonging to a human being described as 
knowing, the same holds true for God, so that He equally cannot be knowing but by virtue 
of a ma‘na (Thiele forthcoming). Similarly, al-Ash‘ari held that that which expressions like 
'being knowing' (‘ alim ) refer to must always be the same: therefore, 'being knowing’ 
cannot refer in one case to the object of predication {nafs) and in another case to a 
distinct entity ( ma‘na ). Instead, ‘alim has always the same meaning ( haqiqa ) in that it is 
equivalent to asserting an entity of knowledge that belongs to the object qualified as 
knowing ( lahu ‘ilm) (Frank 1982a: 270). Al-Baqillam's adoption of the concept of hal did 
not replace the theory of his predecessors but rather expanded its conceptual framework. 

Consequently, al-Baqillani and later al-Juwaym had to adjust the concept of hal to the 
doctrinal frame of the Ash'arite school. A major modification of the original BahshamI 
notion concerned a point of criticism al-Baqillani had made to substantiate his earlier 
rejection of the concept of hal as a whole. In the Tamhid, he argues that the BahshamI 
position was, in itself, contradictory, in that it posited that (1) an agent who is capable of 
performing a certain act ( qadir ) must be distinguished from somebody incapable of the 
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same act by a feature which has, by way of a hal, an ontological reality; and (2) that, by 
definition, a hal as a non-entity cannot be known. How then, al-Baqillanl argues, can the 
hal be established as a differentiating and ontologically real feature, if there is no way for 
it to be known? When al-Baqillanl later approved the reality of the hal, he took his earlier 
objection into consideration and argued that a hal must necessarily be knowable (p- aso) 

( ma‘lum ) even though it is not an entity ( dhat ). The reasoning behind this was that if two 
things are qualified by the same hal, we are able to detect their identity, and so we can 
distinguish it from a different hal —as, for example, when we differentiate between 'living' 
and 'knowing' (Thiele forthcoming). 

Even more important is, however, that al-Baqillanl and al-Juwaynl no longer used the 
concept of hal for the same purposes as the Bahshamls did in their metaphysics. As was 
previously explained, the ahwal served in Bahshami theology to reconcile God's oneness 
with the plurality of His properties. In this context, the hal fulfils a crucial purpose in that 
it is conceived as having a non-entitative reality and thereby acts as a neither existent nor 
non-existent ground for entailing ( iqtada ) other predications. In the Ash'arite context, 
however, the original Bahshami notion of iqtida’ is not taken over. Consequently, al- 
JuwaynTs classification of the ahwal does not include a category of attributes caused by 
other attributes that would be comparable to the Bahshami category sifat muqtadat. 

In fact, the Ash'arite teaching on the non-existent and the possible rendered the 
Bahshami distinction between the 'attribute of the essence' and the attributes 'entailed' 
by the 'attribute of the essence' of existent things obsolete. Whereas the Bahshamls 
affirmed the reality of the 'attribute of the essence' of even non-existing things, the non¬ 
existent lacks, according to the Ash'arites, any positive qualification. For them, it has no 
reality and is not considered a thing ( laysa bi-shay’) (Frank 2000). Accordingly, 
predications that describe things as what they are in themselves (such as 'the atom is an 
atom', 'the colour black is black', etc.) and those specific qualifications that things 
necessarily have when they exist (such as the atom's occupying space) are both 
inseparably linked to existence. Sticking to the example of the atom, the traditional 
Ash'arite teaching posited that atoms cannot possibly be conceived as atoms unless they 
actually exist. In addition, an existing atom cannot be imagined but as occupying space 
and vice versa. Therefore, being an atom, being an entity, being existent, and occupying 
space are, ontologically speaking, tantamount to each other in that each of these qualities 
affirms the reality of an atom. Essentially, these predications are founded in the atom 
itself and they are therefore only distinguished from a logical point of view. 

Accordingly, al-Juwaynl only distinguishes between two classes of predicates in his 
classification of the ahwal: one category that is grounded in a distinctly existing entity 
( mu'allal ), and another category of which this is not the case ( ghayr mu'allal). 
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Alternatively, al-Juwaynl also refers to these categories as those attributes affirming the 
reality of the gualified thing itself ( sifat ithbat li-dhat qa’ima biha or sifa nafsiyya, i.e. the 
latter 'non-grounded' attributes) and those affirming the existence of a ma‘na, that is an 
entity subsisting in the gualified being by virtue of which the hal becomes actual ( thabit 
li-l-dhat ‘an ma'na or sifa ma’nawiyya ) (Frank 2004: 771-7). 

Despite its terminological similarity, the Ash'arite concept of the sifa nafsiyya is sharply 
distinguished from its homologue in the BahshamI theory. Whereas the Bahshamls 
identified a single predicate that expresses the fullness of its being for each entity, the 
Ash'arites established a set of properties to frame the distinctiveness of any individual 
class of beings. For the reasons previously explained, they regarded the (p- 38 d totality 
of these properties as defining a thing as such. It is in this particular context that the 
translation of hal by 'states' has been problematized. 

The inappropriateness of the translation 'state' can be exemplified by the case of the 
atom: the Ash'arites explicitly denied that, ontologically speaking, the existence of atoms 
can be distinguished from their 'being an atom', and so they claimed with regard to all 
other attributes affirming the atom itself (or the 'essential attributes', i.e. the sifat 
nafsiyya). Unlike the Bahshamls, the Ash'arites conseguently did not conceive of 
existence and non-existence as two different conditions or circumstances under which 
atoms have reality. Nor did they agree with the BahshamI theory, that atoms do not 
necessarily occupy space unless they actually exist. For that reason, such predications as 
'the atom exists' or 'the atom occupies space' cannot be considered as changing states 
because they are necessarily implied by the meaning expressed by describing something 
as an atom. According to the Ash'arites, predicating that the atom is an atom, that it 
exists and occupies space, denotes various aspects which, in their totality, describe the 
atom as what it is in itself. Therefore, it was recently suggested by Richard Frank to 
translate hal in the Ash'arite context as 'feature'. Beyond the sifat nafsiyya, the 
problematic of translating hal as 'state' egually applies to God's 'grounded 
attributes' ( sifat ma'nawiyya or mu‘allala), since, according to classical Ash'arite 
teaching, the entitative grounds ( ma‘ani) for such predications as God's 'being powerful' 
and His 'being knowing' are neither identical with, nor other than, Him. In other words, 
the necessary presence of power and knowledge in God does not, according to the 
Ash'arites, entail any multiplicity in Him, although He is not power and knowledge. 
Conseguently, God's existence is inconceivable unless power, knowledge etc. subsist in 
Him and so it is impossible to affirm God's reality without affirming that He is powerful, 
knowing etc. In this respect, God's 'grounded attributes' are similar to the sifat nafsiyya 
in that they denote distinct features that a subject necessarily has (Frank 2004: 771-6). 
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When Ash'arite theologians started adopting the concept of hal, they came to use the 
term hukm freguently when referring to the properties of beings. By doing so, it appears 
that al-Bagillam and later supporters of the theory of ahwal strove to resolve a 
terminological ambiguity with regard to the term si fa. In the classical Ash'arite 
vocabulary, sifa was applied to God's entitative knowledge, power, and so forth film, 
qudra, etc.), that is, the so-called ma‘ani in which some of His properties are founded. 
Because the Mu'tazilites negated the existence of eternal entitative attributes, they were 
blamed by the Ash'arites for denying the sifat, although this reproach was polemical if not 
inappropriate, in particular when it comes to the BahshamI theory of ahwal. When 
Ash'arite scholars eventually incorporated the concept of hal in their theological system, 
they affirmed the ontological reality of both the entitative grounds of predications and the 
properties which they predicated. When applied to God, the term sifa was, however, 
coined in classical Ash'arite terminology to denote the ma‘na, that is the entitative 
grounds film, qudra...) for such predications as 'He is knowing', 'He is powerful' etc. 
fkawnuhu ’aliman, qadiran...). It was therefore necessary to distinguish terminologically 
between the ground (i.e. the sifa in its traditional meaning of ma‘na) and the effect (i.e. 
the hal or the sifa mu‘allala as it termed by al-Juwaym). Therefore, al-Bagillam and 
(p. 382) later Ash'arites avoid using sifa whenever referring to ontologically real 
properties (i.e. the ahwal) and tend to employ the term hukm as a synonym for hal (Frank 
2004). 


V Conclusion 

The theory of ahwal was formulated in response to the problem of how God's oneness can 
be reconciled with the idea that He is gualified by a multitude of eternal gualities. The 
guestion had been debated over several generations of theologians before Abu Hashim al- 
Jubba’I suggested a solution by borrowing from the grammarians a new ontological 
category: he conceived of attributes as neither existing nor non-existing 'states' (ahwal) 
and thereby avoided ascribing to them an entitative reality. Abu Hashim's theory was 
highly successful in that it became a central pillar in the theological system of his 
followers for many centuries. Over the course of this time, the theory of ahwal was 
modified and elaborated in various aspects, so that theologians applied it with different 
focuses of interest, including merely epistemological approaches. 

The impact of Abu Hashim's theory was not confined to the theological tradition that was 
named after him as Bahshamiyya. With al-Bagillam, the concept of hal was also 
introduced into and adapted to the framework of Ash'arite theology. Al-Bagillam's 
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adoption of the theory of ahwal was also approved by later Ash'arites, including the 
outstanding imam al-haramayn Abu 1-Ma‘ali al-Juwaynl and even later by less well-known 
scholars from the Islamic west, the Maghrib. Ash'arite theologians used the concept of 
hal in a different way from their Bahshami opponents: in the Ash'arite context, the ahwal 
were rather understood as distinguishable features of beings, which can be known 
although they do not exist. The adoption of the concept of ahwal is one of the many 
historical examples of the flexibility of the Ash'arite school in integrating specific notions 
from other scholarly traditions and reinterpreting them for their own theological 
purposes. It is among the oddities of the history of Muslim theology that Ash'arite 
scholars relied on the concept of hal to argue for the existence of God's entitative 
attributes, a hypothesis the Bahshamis originally sought to disprove by introducing the 
hal into the ontology of kalam (Gimaret 1970: 79f.). 
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this chapter offers a new interpretation of the debate on the nature of ethical value in the 
developed kalam tradition. In some key respects it proposes to revise the reading, 
conventional since G. Hourani's seminal studies published in the early 1970s, of the 
ethical realism propounded in Basran and Baghdadi Mu'tazilism (Sections II-III) and of 
the rival views of classical Ash'arism (Section IV). I shall argue that the latter school did 
not subscribe to a simple divine command theory of ethics, but in fact grounded this 
theory in a fairly developed anti-realism, which became the basis for the more 
sophisticated consequentialist ethics advanced in neo-Ash'arite sources (Section V). First 
of all, however, we need to situate the problem in its proper theological context. 1 
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I The Framework: Metaethics, Applied 
Theological Ethics, Normative Ethics 

Having proved the existence of God and investigated His essence and attributes, the 
typical kalam summa will then turn to theodicy. The Mu'tazila usually discuss the subject 
under the heading 'On Justice' (fi l-‘adl), shorthand for one of the two most defining and 
pivotal theories of their school, the other being the theory of God's oneness ( tawhld ): 
whence their self-bestowed appellation, 'the Affirmers of God's Oneness and Justice' (ahl 
al-tawhid wa-l-‘adl). Among the three other doctrines that, alongside these (p- 385) two 
major theories, comprise the five principles ( al-usul al-khamsa) taught by Abu 1-Hudhayl 
(d. between 226/840 and 236/850) and the later Mu'tazili tradition, the doctrine of the 
promise and the threat ( al-wa‘d wa-l-wa‘id) too turns largely on ethical problems and 
could easily have been incorporated in the discussion of God's justice. 

In Ash'arite sources, God's justice is normally discussed under the heading 'Deeming 
[acts] just or unjust [for God to perform]' ( al-ta‘dll wa-l-tajwir) (occasionally also used in 
Mu'tazili sources), the focus from the outset being to criticize Mu'tazili claims concerning 
God's justice, rather than to offer an alternative rationalist theodicy. Ash'arites instead 
advocate a theological voluntarism: the view that God's will and acts are free and never 
subject to ethical considerations. The bulk of classical Ash'arite discussions, hence, are 
dedicated to demolishing the ethical theory and theodicean teachings of the Mu'tazila, a 
task that they considered of paramount importance given that most heretical doctrines 
(b/c/'a), we are told, are theodicean in nature (al-RazI, Usui al-din, fo. 174b). The Mu'tazila 
are said to have as their predecessor no less a figure than Satan, who refused to obey 
God's command to prostrate himself before Adam on the grounds that he was 'better' 
than him: an ethical objection, it was often noted, since it implied that God was obligated 
to treat Satan in accordance with his status and rights (for instance, al-Tufi, Dar’, 67-8). 

At the start of Mu'tazill expositions of God's justice, the central doctrine is normally 
stated in very general ( mujmal ) terms: for instance, 'It is impossible for God to perform a 
bad act, or to omit an obligation' (Ibn al-Malahiml, Fa’iq, 119). This principle (asZ) is then 
unpacked in two main stages. First, a number of basic, primary doctrines ( muqaddima ) 
are set out to lay the foundation to the theory. Ibn al-Malahiml ( Fa’iq , 119ff.; cf. Ibn 
Mattawayh, Majmu‘, 1: 227-64), for instance, lists the following: 

i. That an act (/z'Z) is produced by its agent's ( fa‘il ) capacity ( qudra ) and in 
accordance with his volition ( irada ). This affirms that both God and human beings 
are real and autonomous agents. 
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ii. That the ethical value of an act is objective. This central doctrine shall be the 
focus of the following sections in the present chapter. 

iii. That God is capable of performing bad acts. So, as a voluntary agent, He can 
make genuine choices between good acts and bad ones. 

iv. That it is nonetheless impossible, on ethical grounds, for God to perform bad, 
including unjust, acts, that He may perform good acts, and that He undoubtedly 
performs obligatory acts. 

With respect to the last two doctrines, the Mu'tazila differed on whether God is capable 
of performing bad acts, but necessarily refrains from doing so out of His goodness, or 
whether He is categorically incapable of performing bad acts (on this, see Frank 1985). 
Though the lists of primary doctrines discussed vary slightly from source to source, they 
will invariably include discussions of the metaethical guestion of the nature of ethical 
value and of the goodness of God's acts. 

(p. 386) Second, a web of specific ( mufassal ), secondary doctrines {far 1 ) that set out 
Mu'tazili theodicy in detail are then explicated and grounded in the primary discussions. 
This body of secondary doctrines, which I describe as 'applied theological ethics', 
explains in detail how God's acts in some of the main aspects of human-related divine 
activity are necessarily all good and just (see, for example, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mukhtasar, 
232). (Needless to say, although construing these secondary doctrines as 'applied 
theological ethics' helps to understand their relation with metaethical and normative 
components of kalam and juristic discussions, there are significant differences with the 
usual branches of applied ethics, since the agent here is God, rather than man.) For 
instance, was it wise and good to create the world and human beings? How responsible is 
God for the evil committed by the human beings He creates? How exactly is God good 
when He creates natural causes of human suffering? How does the Creator resolve the 
problem of the otherwise unjustified suffering experienced by human beings in this 
world? How can the reward and retribution that God dispenses to human beings in the 
hereafter be justified? And so forth. Detailed Mu'tazill doctrines of theodicy thus include, 
for example: 

i. The doctrine that human acts are produced by the autonomous volition and power 
of their human agents, and related doctrines. If Zayd's acts were determined or 
produced by God, he would not be morally responsible and deserving of praise, 
blame, reward, or punishment for them, and it would conseguently be unjust of God 
either to put him under ethical obligations, or to praise, blame, reward, or punish 
him for his acts. God moreover would be responsible for human evil. 
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ii. That it was good to create both the world and human beings, and to impose 
obligations ( taklif) on them, since this condition gives humans the opportunity to 
attain great advantages that surpass any suffering they may experience in this world. 

iii. That none of the obligations imposed on humans are beyond their capacity (ma la 
yutaq). 

iv. That it is obligatory on God to assist and motivate human agents to fulfil the 
obligations imposed on them. The different forms of divine assistance ( altaf sing. 
lutf) include the provision of prophetic teachings and the infliction of certain types of 
pain, which serve to warn and to remind the agent of the severe conseguences of 
neglecting one's duties. 

v. That all undeserved and uncompensated suffering that an individual experiences 
in this world, whether it is produced by God, another human being, or an animal, will 
be compensated for in the hereafter. God dispenses this compensation (‘ iwad ) in the 
form of either extra rewards in heaven or lighter punishment in hell. 

vi. The aforementioned doctrine of the promise and the threat, which refers to the 
praise and reward deserved for good acts, and the blame and punishment deserved 
for bad acts. Despite the name given to this doctrine, the Mu'tazila maintain that the 
human agent's knowledge of these deserts is attained, in the first (p- 387) instance, 
by reason independently of revelation. Revealed 'promises and threats' only confirm 
and reinforce this knowledge. 

Unsurprisingly, almost all secondary doctrines discussed in expositions of God's justice 
are theocentric, in the sense that they focus first and foremost on the moral agency of 
God. (For discussions of some of these doctrines, see, for example, Heemskerk 2000; 
Abrahamov 1993; Brunschvig 1974; van Ess 1991-7: passim ; Hoover 2007; Shihadeh 
2013). 

Ash'arites reject all these doctrines on the grounds that they impose obligations on God, 
whose will and acts, they rejoin, are free and not restricted by ethical considerations. 
Concerning the grounds of God's action, they maintain that none of His acts are ethically 
motivated. For instance, He may compensate some for the suffering they endure in this 
world, but only out of choice and compassion, not out of duty. Ash'arites go further to 
point out that in some cases God actually acts, and in other cases He may act, in ways 
that the Mu'tazila claim to be unjust and hence bad. For instance, He may forgive some 
unrepentant sinners, He causes at least some human evil, and He rewards and punishes 
humans although they do not act autonomously. This criticism of Mu'tazili theological 
ethics was grounded in an alternative theory of ethical value: it was argued, as we shall 
see, that the expressions 'good' and 'bad', predicated of acts, do not refer to real and 
objective properties of which acts are possessed. No act, hence, is intrinsically bad or 
good, or in and of itself prohibited or obligatory, be the agent human or divine. 
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Further, often more anthropocentric discussions, which too are underpinned by the same 
considerations of the nature of ethical value, are encountered in various other contexts in 
theological compendia. Examples of these include: 

i. The doctrine of 'enjoining good and forbidding bad' ( al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-l-nahy 
‘an al-munkar), which is another of the five principles of the Mu'tazila (on which see 
Cook 2001). 

ii. Discussions of repentance (see van Ess 1991-7: iv. 579ff.; Mensia 2004; Vasalou 
2008; Pomerantz 2007). 

iii. Discussions of the nature of man ( haqiqat al-insan) (see Shihadeh 2012). 

iv. Discussions of the obligation both to acguire certain items of theological 
knowledge ( ma’rifa ) and to undertake theological reflection ( nazar ) for that purpose 
(see Shihadeh 2008: 197-201). 

v. The Twelver Shi‘1 doctrine that it is obligatory on God to establish the imamate 
(for instance, al-Hilll, Kashf, 338-40). Others consider it obligatory on people, not on 
God. For the Baghdadi Mu'tazila it is established by the dictates of reason (see, for 
instance, el-Omari 2007). The Basrans and the Ash'arites consider it a religious 
obligation. 

Apart from problems treated in theological works, metaethical discussions of moral value 
are often also included in works on the theory of jurisprudence (usuZ al-fiqh), where they 
lay some of the theoretical foundations for this discipline, the main normative science in 
the Islamic religious tradition. Though the significance of these (p- 38«) discussions 
remains sorely understudied, the following preliminary observations can be made. The 
theory of ethical value and obligation ( taklifwujub), first of all, serves a foundational 
purpose: in the juristic works of kaZam-influenced Shafi'Is, for instance, it underpins the 
broader divine command theory of ethics that establishes revelation, at least in principle, 
as the sole source for legislation. The theory of ethical value also informs jurisprudence in 
more substantive ways, as it affects some of the key normative principles and methods of 
the discipline, which are guided largely by practical, and hence properly ethical, rather 
than theoretical or theological, concerns and potentially address a wide array of human 
acts. Two cases in point are the discussion on whether the default, pre-scriptural, or 
'original state' of the act is permissibility, proscription, or neither (Reinhart 1995), and, 
in some sources, discussions of the juristic principle of utility ( maslaha ), which 
presuppose a conseguentialist ethical theory (Shihadeh 2006: 63ff.). 

Discussions of metaethics, normative ethics, and applied ethics, including applied 
theological ethics, are all brought together in a unigue work devoted to the subject 
written by the Ash'arite-influenced Hanbali theologian Najm al-DIn al-Tufl (d. 716/1316). 
In Dar’ al-qawl al-qabih bi-l-tahsin wa-l-taqbih, al-Tufi begins by discussing ethical 
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value—this being the principal doctrine (asZ)—before treating the secondary doctrines 
{far 1 ) that fall under theology, the theory of jurisprudence and, most unusually, even 
substantive law {furu‘ fiqhiyya), each in a separate chapter. His main target of criticism in 
the chapter on substantive law is not the Mu'tazila, but the Hanafis, whom he accuses of 
basing many of their legal rulings on considerations of utility, or convenience 
{munasaba), without scriptural sanction, much in the same way that the Mu'tazila devise 
their theological ethics ( Dar’, 123). Paradoxically, al-Tufi nowadays is notorious for a 
slightly later work in which he articulates the more radical view that considerations of 
utility may even override scriptural rulings {Ta‘ym, 246). The development of his thought 
remains unstudied. 

We shall turn next to the pivotal problem of the nature of ethical value, starting off with 
the doctrines of the Baghdadi and Basran Mu'tazila, before moving on to the teachings of 
classical Ash'arism and neo-Ash'arism. 


II MiTtazili Ethical Realism: The Baghdadi 
View 

The ethics of divine action were discussed from as early as the first century of Islam, 
mainly in the controversies on the nature of faith (zman) and on free will and 
predestination, the best extant illustration of the latter controversy arguably being al- 
Hasan al-Basri's (d. 110/728) Risala fi 1-Qadar (on this epistle and the debate on its 
authenticity, see Mourad 2005; for a critical commentary on al-Hasan's epistle, see al- 
Tufi, Dar’, 207-59). He argues, for instance, that since God is good, He creates only good, 
and that human (p- 389) evil is hence produced not by God, but by freely choosing human 
agents, who are solely responsible and accountable for their acts. 

As theology developed, it became vital to define the terms 'just', 'unjust', 'good', and 
'bad', and to explain these characteristics of acts and occurrences within a broader and 
more systematic epistemological and ontological framework. Two major trends appear to 
have affected this development. In the closely related discipline of jurisprudence, one of 
the primary concerns of jurists was to assign judgements ( hukm ) to different types of 
(human) action: 'fasting is obligatory', 'drinking wine is prohibited', etc. It was only 
natural for some theologians to incorporate the same paradigm into their own discipline, 
and to begin to ground earlier, unsystematic discussions of theological ethics in more 
basic ethical principles, such that the same judgements are assigned to acts with a view 
to determining exactly which acts God may, may not, or must do. At the same time, 
Mu'tazilism was developing, partly under the influence of the Arabic grammatical 
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tradition, a theological system that analysed all sorts of facts about beings and 
occurrences in terms of attributes ( sifa ). And since, as we shall see, acts (/z'Z) are 
construed as things ( shaydhat )—accidents (‘arad), to be precise (or, in the case of God's 
acts, both atoms and accidents)—their ethical characteristics too would have been 
eligible for consideration as attributes. 

The early history of Mu'tazill attempts to pin down the ethical attributes of acts remains 
guite obscure, given the limited range of extant sources. It appears that from a relatively 
early stage the school opted for ethical realism, at least partly in order to counter the 
theological voluntarism embodied in prevalent conceptions of God. The main challenge 
that school members had to grapple with was to develop a form of realism that was in 
tune with their ontology and epistemology but without falling into an extreme ethical 
absolutism, that is, the view that certain acts are absolutely good or bad regardless of 
their circumstances. This was not an easy task, given the extremely limited options that 
kalam atomism presented. 

Among the most primitive attempts recorded in the sources, the form of ethical realism 
ascribed to the Baghdadi Mu'tazill Abu 1-Qasim al-Ka‘b! al-Balkhl (d. 319/931) treats 
goodness and badness as essential ( nafsi ) attributes of certain acts (Mankdlm, Shark, 

310; Abu Rashid, Masa’il, 354). The handful of extant Baghdadi sources shed no light on 
this theory; so we have to depend on second-hand accounts in rival Basran Mu'tazili 
sources. These portray al-Ka‘bTs ethical essentialism as amounting to crude absolutism: if 
a given class of act is essentially bad, all instances of that act will be absolutely and 
invariably bad, regardless of their circumstances. The Basrans then proceed to confute 
this absolutist view simply by pointing out that in fact identical instances of the same act 
can be good in some situations and bad in others (Hourani 1971: 64; Reinhart 1995: 

141 ff.). The act of killing another human being, for instance, can be bad if the killing is 
undeserved, but good if performed as appropriate punishment. This Basran interpretation 
of the Baghdadi position was accepted by Hourani. 

However, it would have been well-nigh impossible for al-Ka‘bI, at least as a Muslim 
theologian, to sustain such a radical view. I propose that the account transmitted in our 
later Basran sources must not be taken at face value, but should be treated as part 
(p. 390) genuine report and part ad hominem (ex concessis ) argument ( ilzam ): although 
al-Ka‘b! does appear to subscribe to a form of ethical essentialism, absolutism is only an 
implication that, according to the Basrans, follows from his ethical essentialism, rather 
than a thesis that he himself articulated. Proceeding on the basis of this hypothesis, the 
guestion we should now ask is this: does al-Ka‘b! subscribe to any views concerning the 
essences of acts that would allow him to advocate ethical essentialism without having to 
concede an absolutism that any Muslim theologian would find absurd? 
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A significant clue that sheds light on some crucial details is offered in two reported views 
of his concerning the nature of speech (kalam), a form of action that consists of a series 
of individual sounds ( sawt), or phonemes (harf), each being a primary act produced by 
the speaker. First, according to al-Ka‘bI, a sentence is designated a 'statement' ( khabar) 
(as opposed, say, to a command or a prohibition) on account of its essence ( innama 
yakunu khabaran li-‘aynihi) (Ibn Mattawayh, Tadhkira, 1: 211). Despite consisting of a 
series of discrete and consecutive sound-acts each lasting no more than a fraction of a 
second, the spoken sentence, 'My name is Zayd', somehow has a single and unified 
essence ('ayn) which makes it a statement. Second, having affirmed that a statement has 
an essence, al-Ka'bl goes further to maintain that statements are divided into two 
essentially distinct, contrary classes (jins): a statement is, in and of itself (so, at least in 
the first instance, not on account of any non-essential facts, such as the speaker's 
intention [ irada] or circumstances), either a lie (kadhib) or a truthful statement (sidq) 

(Ibn Mattawayh, Tadhkira, 1: 210). Hence, if both Zayd and I each state, 'My name is 
Zayd', his sentence will be essentially, in and of itself, a truthful statement, whereas mine 
will be essentially, in and of itself, a lie. How al-Ka'bl was able to sustain these two 
positions is unclear and reguires further investigation, which goes beyond the scope of 
the present study. It may be that he held that prima facie identical acts can be essentially 
different one from the other on the grounds that the essence of the act is, to some extent, 
affected by its circumstances. In any case, if an act (say, a spoken statement) can have 
one essence (a lie) in some instances and another essence (a truthful statement) in other 
instances, and since things that are essentially different differ in their essential 
attributes, it follows that badness can be an essential attribute of the former essence 
(lying) and goodness an essential attribute of the latter essence (truth-telling). The 'same' 
act, accordingly, can be essentially bad in some cases, and essentially good in other 
cases. So, despite his ethical essentialism, al-Ka'bl, after all, does not appear to be an 
ethical absolutist. 

Contrary to what is widely assumed, al-Ka'bl's form of essentialism was not the only 
position current among the Baghdadi Mu'tazila. Certain, unidentified later school 
members in fact refined the theory slightly by proposing that ethically evaluable acts 
divided into two types: some acts are possessed of the attributes of goodness or badness 
in and of themselves, essentially, while other acts are possessed of either of these 
attributes on account of an entitative determinant (ma‘na), i.e. an accident, of goodness 
or badness that accompanies the act, but is distinct from it. The sources, however, do not 
explain how the latter accident is engendered. This view seems to come with the odd 
( P . 39i) implication that the accident of ethical value will only gualify the body (jism) in 
which it inheres (hence, Zayd, or his tongue), rather than the act performed by the body 
(the lie uttered by Zayd), since no accident can gualify another accident (Abu Rashid, 
Masa’il, 355). Yet unlike al-Ka'bl's theory of ethical value, this modified theory cannot be 
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reduced by its adversaries to a naive absolutism, as it situates the ethical value of some 
acts outside the act itself and allows for greater flexibility depending on the act's 
circumstances. The act of killing, it thus appears, would not be bad in itself, but would be 
accompanied, in instances where it is unjustified, with the accident of badness which 
would inhere in the murderer's body, or, in instances where it is justified, with the 
accident of goodness, or perhaps with neither accident of ethical value, in which case it 
would be ethically neutral. 


Ill MiTtazill Ethical Realism: The Basran View 

In Basran Mu'tazilism too, ethical value terms refer to real and objective properties of 
acts, though, in contrast to the Baghdadi brand of realism, their causes are not as 
concrete as the essences of acts or some ethical accidents that accompany acts. The 
exploration that follows is based largely on the discussion of ethical value in ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar's (d. 415/1025) Mughm, the most extensive treatment in an extant Basran source. 

At the start of his discussion, ‘Abd al-Jabbar sets out the following taxonomy of acts 
according to their ethical properties {Mughm, 6/1: 7-51). Some acts are ethically 
evaluable, i.e. they are predicated of an ethical value judgement ( hukm ) extraneous to the 
act itself. Others are ethically neutral, such as the acts of movement or speech produced 
during sleep. Evaluable acts divide into two main categories: bad ( qabih ) acts, defined as 
those acts on account of the performance of which the agent will deserve blame 
(i dhamm ), and good ( hasan ) acts, defined as those for the performance of which the agent 
will not deserve blame. Of good acts, three judgements can be predicated. Some are 
simply good, yet solicit neither praise nor blame for the agent; these are permissible 
( mubah ) acts. Other acts carry an 'added' ethical property over and above basic 
goodness: those that the performance of which solicits praise but the omission of which 
solicits no blame are recommended {mandub), while those that the performance of which 
solicits praise and the omission of which solicits blame are obligatory ( wajib ). 

Alongside the nature of these ethical categories, the mind also grasps immediately the 
ethical properties of certain types of acts: for instance, that wrongdoing ( zulm ), 
subscribing to erroneous beliefs, and lies from which the liar attains no benefit and 
prevents no harm are all self-evidently bad, and that thanking the benefactor is self- 
evidently good and obligatory. From these self-evident {darurT) moral axioms, other 
principles can be arrived at by means of rational reflection: for instance, that all 
instances of lying are bad, regardless of their conseguences. 
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( P . 392) Given that we know that an act can carry an ethical property ( hukm ), ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar further argues, that property must be dependent on an attribute ( sifa, hal) that is 
particular to ( ikhtussa bi-), and qualifies, the act itself ( Mughni , 6/1: 52). Each of the four 
ethical properties that we predicate of acts, hence, is connected to a distinct attribute: 
'bad' to badness, or the act's 'being bad' ( kawnuhu qabihan), 'good' to goodness, 
'recommended' to recommendedness, and 'obligatory' to obligatoriness, the last two 
attributes being conditional on, and additional to, the attribute of goodness ( Mughni , 6/1: 
72-3). Ethical properties, hence, are objective and real attributes of things in the external 
world, and not dependent on the subjective judgements of individuals. ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
argues for this point in detail, as we shall see later in this section. 

If a thing (and the act, as we shall see shortly, is a thing) has a non-essential attribute, 
then there must be a determinant ( muqtadi ), or a cause (‘ilia, mu’aththir, mujib), 
knowable to the mind ( ma‘qul ), that engenders the attribute. Some acts, however, are 
good or bad, not because of attributes that qualify them, but since they lead to an act that 
is itself qualified by such an attribute (Mughni, 6/1: 57-8). 

The Basran Mu'tazila maintain that the cause of the ethical property of an act is not the 
act itself (that is, its essence), nor a special ethical accident, nor any of a number of other 
external factors to be discussed later in this section, but rather only the ' wajh ' of the 
occurrence of the act. Mankdim, for instance, writes, 'All acts without exception can 
occur upon a certain wajh and be good, and upon a different wajh and be bad. We do not 
accept that any act can per se (bi-mujarradihi) be either bad or good' (Sharh, 564). 

This all-important concept of ‘wajh’, in my view, has been inadequately interpreted ever 
since it was examined by Hourani (1971), with some sources describing it as vague and 
difficult. 2 However, I propose that the concept is in fact a rather simple one, but only 
once the more basic concept of 'act' has been clarified. The confusion arises partly from 
the fact that when the Basran Mu'tazila employ the expressions 'an act' (fi‘l) or 'to 
act' (fa‘ala), they do so in one of two ways: either in the strictest sense of the word 
(haqiqa), or loosely (tawassu’an). They often refer, for instance, to lies, wrongdoing, and 
ingratitude as 'acts’, but they do so only in a loose sense, since none of these is an act in 
the strictest sense. However, it is only in the narrowest sense of the word that they use 
'act' when they assert that the badness of the act is caused, not by the act itself, but by 
its wajh. 

So what do the Basran Mu'tazila refer to, strictly speaking, by 'act', as the proper subject 
of ethical predication? An act, first of all, is a concrete thing (shay’, dhat) brought into 
being by the agent. It consists of nothing but a simple, indivisible accident (‘arad), and as 
such is an irreducible instantiation of a class (jins) of accidents possessed of an essence 
that differentiates it from all other classes of accidents. Some acts are bodily (of the limb, 
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afal al-jawarih), such as motion, and others are mental (of the heart, afal al-qulub), such 
as volition ( irada ) and thinking ( nazar ) (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughni, 9: 11 ff.; cf. Gimaret 
1980; Bernand 1982). Even mental acts, however, occur in the agent's body, as (p- 393) 
they are accidents that come to be in the atoms of the heart. Some acts, such as motion, 
volition, and thinking, are produced immediately ( mubtada ') by the agent, and hence 
occur within his body (e.g. the motion in the archer's arm), while other acts, such as pain 
and knowledge, are generated ( mutawallid ) by the former, immediately produced acts, 
and can occur in physical objects other than the agent's body (e.g. the motion in the 
arrow, and the injury, pain, and death it causes). 

Take speech (kalam, qawl), for instance (for an extensive discussion of the ontology of 
speech, see Ibn Mattawayh, Tadhkira, 1: 177ff.). The oral statement ( khabar ), 'My name 
is Zayd', consists of a series of primitive and irreducible sounds, or phonemes, each being 
an accident that lasts for a fraction of a second and as such is an individual speech act in 
its own right. The whole spoken sentence may be said to be 'an act' (in the singular), as 
opposed to a series of successive acts, only in a loose and figurative sense. (On the view 
that a composite object, even one that consists of coexisting things, is called 'one' or 'a 
thing' only figuratively, and that it lacks a unifying essence, see Shihadeh 2012; compare 
this to al-Ka‘bTs aforementioned view that the whole sentence can have the unified 
essence of a statement, a command, etc., and hence be in effect a single act.) So when 
the Basrans assert that the badness of an act of speech cannot be due to the act itself (Zz- 
nafsihi , li-‘aynihi), or on account of its class ( li-jinsihi ), they mean that the oral sounds, 'z', 
'y', 'd', etc., can be bad neither in themselves (otherwise, the mere utterance of 'Zayd' 
will be invariably bad), nor because they belong to the class of speech accidents 
(otherwise, anything I say will be bad). 

As the act, strictly speaking, is thus nothing more than an accident, and since no accident 
is in and of itself ethically evaluable, no act can be essentially, and hence invariably, good 
or bad. The determinant that engenders the ethical attribute an act carries is rather its 
configuration (wajh ), a concept that includes the totality of all the relevant factors, or 
circumstances (qarina), that accompany and contextualize the act. In some cases, these 
circumstances include the agent's volition (irada), or intention (qasd) (‘Abd al-Jabbar, 
Mughni, 6/1: 83). Ibn al-Malahimi (Fa’iq, 121) writes. 

Bad acts, such as wrongdoing, lying, imposing obligations beyond [the agent's] 
capacity, useless acts, corruption and commanding a bad act, are bad on account 
of configurations that accompany their occurrence. Good acts, such as seeking to 
benefit [oneself] and beneficence towards others, are good on account of 
configurations that accompany their occurrence. Obligations, such as preventing 
harm from oneself, thanking the benefactor, returning deposits and paying back 
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debts, are obligatory on account of configurations that accompany their 
occurrence. By 'configurations that accompany their occurrence' (wujuh taqa‘u 
‘alayha), we mean that their occurrence is accompanied by circumstances 
(qarma ), be they the negation or affirmation [of a thing], on account of which 
circumstances [the act] will be described as being 'wrongdoing', 'benefit' or 
'preventing harm'. 

Relevant circumstances, hence, need not be existent, but can be 'negations'; for instance, 
the absence of a motive is a circumstance characteristic of the configuration (p- 394 ) of 
'uselessness' (' abath ). Act configurations are denoted either by a dedicated label (e.g. 
'lying' and 'wrongdoing'), or in descriptive terms (e.g. 'imposing an obligation that is 
beyond the obligated person's capacity'). If an act exhibits any configuration of badness, 
it will be bad. To be good, however, the act must both have a configuration of goodness 
and exhibit no configurations of badness. For 'when configurations of goodness and 
badness coincide in the same act, badness will predominate' ( Mughm , 6/1: 70; cf. 59). 
Certain configurations engender the extra attribute of either recommendedness or 
obligatoriness in a good act. 

The configuration of lying is a case in point. If I say, 'Zayd is at home', the series of 
speech (or sound) acts (jumlat al-huruf) that I produce will carry the attribute of badness 
on account of their having the configuration of a lie, as follows. First, the arrangement of 
the sounds into words, and the words into a sentence, is that of a statement ( khabar ). 
Second, the sentence is a statement because I have the volition to articulate a statement. 
Third, the statement is false, either because it does not correspond to the fact being 
stated ( mukhbar ) (if in fact Zayd is not at home), or because the object of the statement 
(my imaginary friend Zayd) does not exist (Ibn Mattawayh, Tadhkira, 1: 207). This set of 
circumstances comprises the act configuration we denote 'lie', and it is only this act 
configuration that engenders the attribute of badness that gualifies each of the individual 
speech acts that constitute the statement (‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughm, 6/1: 123). Other 
configurations that engender the same attribute in speech acts can be analysed in the 
same way to their most basic relevant circumstances: for instance, a command that 
imposes an obligation beyond the person's capacity ('Lift this mountain, Zayd!'), or a 
command to omit a duty ('Don't pay back your debts!') (Mughm, 6/1: 61-2). 

Likewise, the generated (mutawallid) act of bodily pain ( alam ) or mental distress 
(ghamm) produced in another human being cannot be bad in and of itself. Nor is the 
immediately produced act that generates it (for instance, the accident of movement in the 
knife-wielding arm). For amputating a gangrenous leg is painful and harmful in some 
respects, but nonetheless good since it may save the patient's life. Pain and its generating 
act can only be bad if they occur in one of two configurations: wrongdoing ( zulm ) or 
uselessness. ‘Abd al-Jabbar defines 'wrongdoing' as 'any [1] harm that [2] does not lead 
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to a greater benefit [to the one harmed], [3] nor prevents a greater harm, [4] nor is 
deserved, [5] nor is believed to have any of these respects', where 'harm' is pain or 
distress or anything that leads to either ( Mughnl , 13: 298). Whatever act occurs within 
these circumstances, which comprise the act configuration known as 'wrongdoing', will 
be bad, and its badness will be engendered by this configuration. Such an act will occur 
unjustly, that is, 'in the manner of wrongdoing' ( yaqa‘u zulman), rather than justly, 'in a 
just manner' ( yaqa’u ' adlan ) (Mughnl, 6/1: 77). 

Volition ( irada ), or intention ( qasd ), is no exception. The badness of the act of willing a 
bad act ( iradat al-qablh ) is not essential to the act of volition itself (as suggested by Frank 
1983: 206); for all instances of volition are identical in essence. It owes its badness rather 
to its configuration, namely that the act of will relates ( ta’allaqa ) to a bad act (Ibn 
Mattawayh, Tadhkira, 2: 566-7; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Mughnl, 6/1: 79). For this reason, 

( P . 395 ) the goodness or badness of the will that Zayd be harmed depends entirely on 
whether the harm caused is just or unjust. 

So, goodness and badness are never essential to acts themselves, but are engendered by 
nothing other than certain act configurations. The only exception, it seems, was made by 
the leading Basran Mu'tazill Abu ‘All al-Jubba’I (d. 303/915), who in one work maintained 
that a misbelief, i.e. an erroneous conviction (jahl, here not to be rendered as 
'ignorance'), regardless of its object, is bad essentially ( yaqbuhu li-nafsihi, or li-‘aynihi), 
though in other works he reportedly restricted that to misbeliefs concerning God ( al-jahl 
bi-llah) (Ibn Mattawayh, Tadhkira, 2: 648). ‘Abd al-Jabbar remarks that Abu ‘All treated 
badness as an essential attribute of misbelief on account of the necessary and inalienable 
concomitance of the former to the latter ( Mughnl, 6/1: 78-9). No such exception is made, 
however, by Abu Hashim al-JubbaT (d. 321/933) and the later Basran tradition, who apply 
the same paradigm by which they analyse lies: 'erroneous conviction' and 'true 
conviction' (knowledge) are not primitive classes of acts, but are only distinct 
configurations (wajh) of the same class of act, namely conviction ( Vtiqad ) (Ibn 
Mattawayh, Tadhkira, 2: 591ff., 635). Basrans, therefore, assert that a particular 
misbelief is bad 'because it is a misbelief' ( li-annahu jahl). That is to say, an accident of 
conviction that inheres in the agent's heart obtains its badness because it has the 
configuration of 'misbelief' (jahl), namely that the conviction, whether its object be God 
or another thing, fails to correspond to 'the thing as it is'. It is argued that although, in 
contrast to my convictions that 'Zayd is at home' and 'The world will continue to exist 
tomorrow', the falsity of some misbeliefs concerning God is unconditional and absolute, 
this does not entail that, unlike other misbeliefs, their badness is essential. 

The available Basran sources describe act configurations in detail, but offer no 
explanation as to why certain combinations of circumstances engender certain ethical 
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attributes for certain classes of acts. Some configurations, such as wrongdoing, have 
conseguentialist underpinnings. Yet others are deontological and make no reference to 
the conseguences of acts. Examples include lying, subscribing to a misbelief, and 
ingratitude (most evidently when the benefactor is God and hence subject to neither 
benefit nor harm), which are all bad, and their contraries which are good, or at least 
neutral. The absence of an explanation for the causal nature of act configurations, 
however, is no accident. For, in the reasoning of classical kalam, such an explanation 
would involve the identification of a new cause (‘ilia), be it part of the configuration itself 
or extrinsic to it, for the ethical property; and this would violate the central principle that 
the irreducible cause for the ethical property is none other than the act's configuration. 3 

( P . 396) in ‘Abd al-Jabbar's extensive discussion of ethical value, the theory of act 
configurations as causes of ethical properties is appended with a comprehensive 
elimination of all other possible causes (Mughni, 6/1: 77-114). As we have already seen, 
the cause cannot be the essence, class, or coming-to-be ( huduth) of the act. Nor can it be 
the volition, or intention, of either the agent, another human being, or God (though, as 
mentioned, volition is an element in some act configurations). I cannot will, for instance, 
that a lie performed by either me or Zayd be good. And though God wills that humans 
perform certain acts and detests that humans perform others, His will necessarily 
conforms to His knowledge of the objective goodness and badness of these acts, and does 
not itself make them good or bad ( Mughni, 6/1: 86; cf. Ibn Mattawayh, Tadhkira, 2: 566). 
Nor can the cause of an act's ethical property be its agent's attributes or status, such as 
his being pre-eternal or created, powerful or weak, a master and lord or a servant 
(Mughni, 6/1: 87-101, 115-21). This confirms that a bad act would be bad even if 
performed by God and that His acts are as ethically evaluable as ours. Nor can it be 
command ( amr, gab) and prohibition ( nahy), even if the commander and prohibiter is 
God. Otherwise, if I prohibit Zayd from charity, then charity will become bad. Divine 
prohibition, ‘Abd al-Jabbar writes, 'is only an indication ( dalala) of the badness of the 
thing [in guestion]. An indication only indicates [a fact about] the thing as it actually is 
(‘ala ma huwa bihi), and does not itself make the act as it actually is' (Mughni, 6/1: 105). 
By rejecting that volition, status, or command engender an act's ethical property, ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar counters the rival Ash'arite theory of ethical value, to which we shall now turn. 


IV The Theological Voluntarism of Classical 
AslTarism 

It is widely thought that classical Ash'arites simply taught a divine command theory of 
ethics: that they rejected the ethical rationalism of the Mu'tazila, and instead defined 
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ethical value terms by reference to divine command. This, as I will attempt to 
demonstrate in what follows, is an oversimplification, due in large part to the dearth of 
adequate primary sources. As more classical Ash'arite texts have recently come to light, 
it is now possible to offer a fuller account of their teachings on the subject. 4 

Classical Ash'arites counter the theological ethics of the Mu'tazila by defending a 
theological voluntarism founded on two basic views: (p- 397) 

1. An anti-realist account of ethical value, the antithesis of Mu'tazili realism. This 
metaethical view comprises two main lines of reasoning: 

IA. The refutation of Mu'tazill claims that ethical value is a real attribute of acts 
and consequently cognizable to the mind. 

IB. The defence of an alternative account of the reference of ethical value 
expressions as used in ordinary language. 

2. The definition of ethical value terms by reference to divine command. 

The refutation of ethical realism (1A) is carried out by means of a range of arguments 
targeting both its ontological and epistemological underpinnings (on this, see also 
Hourani 1975). They seek to illustrate, first, that ethical value terms do not refer to real 
and objective attributes of acts themselves, and second, that the mind therefore has no 
moral objects of knowledge in the external world. Only a handful of representative 
arguments can be considered here. 

Al-Juwaynl (d. 478/1085) introduces his criticism of Mu'tazill ethical epistemology in his 
medium-sized theological compendium the Irshad (259ff.) by referring to the distinction 
that his adversaries make between acts whose ethical properties are known immediately 
and acts whose ethical properties are known by reasoning on the basis of the former, 
primary principles of ethical knowledge. He declares that his strategy is to concentrate 
on the purportedly self-evident class of ethical claims, with a view to demonstrating that 
in fact they are not self-evident at all. As soon as this task is accomplished, all discursive 
ethical claims will collapse, and so will all the theological doctrines grounded therein. 

For instance, he counters the Mu'tazill contention that the fact that all people, even those 
who reject revealed religions, assert such truths as the badness of wrongdoing and the 
goodness of thanking the benefactor attests to their self-evidence. Such assertions, he 
argues, could be mere expressions of widely held beliefs ( i'tiqad ), rather than of 
knowledge (‘ilm). Many beliefs are held with great conviction despite being based on 
uncritical imitation ( taqlid ). For instance, certain communities believe that the slaughter 
of animals is evil: a conviction that, the Mu'tazila would concede, is a misbelief (jahl) and 
does not constitute knowledge, despite being affirmed by its exponents as firmly as the 
ethical judgements that the Mu'tazila claim to be self-evident truths. 
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Al-Juwaynl ( Irshad, 264-5) also turns to the Mu'tazill argument that if we postulate a 
sound-minded agent who, again, does not accept any revealed religions or indeed has not 
even been exposed to one (for instance, because he lives on a remote island), we can be 
certain that if in a given situation he had a choice between telling the truth and lying, 
neither involving any personal benefit or harm to him, he would undoubtedly choose to 
tell the truth, as he will be motivated by his knowledge of its goodness and of the badness 
of lying (on this argument, see Marmura 1994). He responds that if this hypothetical 
individual believes, with the Mu'tazila, that lying is intrinsically bad, then, indeed, he will 
be inclined to choose to tell the truth. If, however, this person does not adhere (p- 398) to 
this belief, we cannot be certain that he will prefer truth-telling to lying. He is more likely 
to choose neither. 

Al-Juwaynl then advances the following argument against the ontology of Mu'tazill ethics. 
An act's attribute of badness is either essential to the act itself, or not so. It cannot be 
essential to the act, since the same act (say, the infliction of pain on another human 
being) can be good in some situations (as deserved punishment), bad in others (as 
wrongdoing). So an act can only be bad on account of a factor external to it. This can be 
either divine prohibition, or an accident of badness. However, it cannot be an accident, 
since an accident can only gualify an atom (or, in Basran Mu'tazilism, sometimes a 
composite body) but cannot gualify another accident. Therefore, the badness of the act 
cannot be objective and real ( Irshad , 266-7; al-Ansari, Ghunya, 2: 1006-7). Since, in 
classical Ash'arism, there can be no other cause for attributes, al-Juwaym here omits to 
consider act configurations. 

However, in his more extensive work, the Shamil, al-Juwaym offers some brief objections 
to the Basran theory of act configurations as causes of ethical properties ( Ikhtisar, 2: 
738-9). For instance, if God produces pain in a human being with the intention that it 
serve as divine assistance ( lutf ), but does not compensate him for it, then this act will be, 
at once, good on account of the former configuration (as divine assistance) and bad on 
account of the latter (as uncompensated pain). A Basran would simply respond that this 
act is good, since the absence of compensation is not the sole condition for wrongdoing, 
and is not by itself a configuration that could render pain bad. 

What has remained hitherto unknown is that classical Ash'arites couple this refutation of 
Mu'tazill ethical realism with an alternative metaethical theory of the referents of the 
expressions 'good' and 'bad' as employed in ordinary language (fi l-lugha) (point IB at the 
beginning of the present section). According to this theory, which developed probably out 
of lexicographical expositions of these and similar expressions, occurrences of prima 
facie moral expressions in ordinary language can be divided into two distinct classes. 
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Both are encountered in Ibn Furak's account of Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash‘an's (d. 324/936) 
teachings. And both are introduced together in al-Juwaynl's Shamil (Ikhtisar , 2: 732): 

'Badness' and 'goodness' have different senses. [1] 'Badness' ( qubh ) may refer to 
the badness of form ( qubh al-sura ) [i.e. ugliness], which is that it be lacking in 
proper arrangement ( intizam ) and proportional composition ( tanasub al-khilqa). 

[2] It may also refer to what the disposition, in the normal course of events, is 
repulsed by and rejects ( ma yanfiru minhu al-tab‘ wa-ya’bahu ‘adatan), such as 
pain and what leads to it. The same is true of 'goodness' ( husn ). The upshot is that 
the mind does not apprehend any 'goodness' or 'badness' [in acts themselves] 
such that the performance or omission of them could be grounds for reward or 
punishment. 

The first class includes occurrences in which these expressions are employed in what we 
may characterize as a descriptive, but non-moral sense connected to a thing's perfection 
(p. 399 ) or imperfection (for instance, 'a good car'). Al-Ash'ari seems to appeal to this 
sense only in interpreting a limited range of evaluative expressions, most notably 
'justice' (‘adl), 'injustice' (jawr, zulm), and cognate expressions, which are given non- 
moral definitions in terms of 'balance', 'order', and 'right measure', or the contraries 
thereof. He reportedly thus maintained that, in ordinary language (‘ala itlaq al-lugha), 
describing an act as 'unjust' is not the same as describing it as 'bad', or 'evil' ( qabih ) (Ibn 
Furak, Mujarrad, 96). 

Most later classical Ash'arites, however, analyse a broader array of value expressions, 
including the central expressions 'good' and 'bad', by reference to this sense. Abu Ishag 
al-Isfara’Inl (d. 418/1027) reportedly writes (al-Ansarl, Ghunya, 2: 1015): 

'Justice' is to put things in their appropriate places, and this is the literal sense of 
'goodness' ( haqiqat al-husn). 'Injustice' is to put things in other than their 
appropriate places, and this is the literal sense of 'badness'. 

In the foregoing citation, al-Juwaynl likewise gives the example of the sense in which 
'badness' (qubh) is said of the form (sura) of a bodily object only to denote imbalance and 
disproportion in the manner of its composition. Such an aesthetic judgement is 
understood as a descriptive, and hence objective, statement of a fact about the way in 
which the object in guestion is formed and arranged. Nonetheless, despite its objective 
reference, this sense of 'bad' does not signify any ethical properties that gualify things 
themselves. 

This descriptive sense is appealed to in interpreting several divine names, such as 'Just' 
and 'Wise' (hakim), both of which are said to denote the masterly production (ihkam) 
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observed in God's creation. The thoroughly ethical Mu'tazili expositions of these divine 
names are rejected. 

The second lexical sense of 'good' and 'bad' is the more important one in our present 
context, since it is meant to explain instances in which the main value terms are 
employed in an undeniably moral sense, rather than in the foregoing descriptive non- 
moral sense. Al-Ash'arl, as mentioned, excludes 'good' and 'bad' from the former, 
descriptive explanation of evaluative expressions. According to Ibn Furak (Mujarrad , 141- 
2 ), 


... he maintained that there is only one sense for 'bad' and 'good' in the 
observable realm ( al-shahid ) [i.e. the created world]: that what is bad is avoided 
for the imperfection and harm that it results in for one who does it, and that the 
good and wise act is chosen because of the benefit and perfection that it results in 
for one who does it. There is no ground for the act's performance or omission in 
the observable realm except this or its like. 

In the same vein, al-Juwaynl, as we have seen, writes that 'badness' can refer to 'what the 
disposition, in the normal course of events, is repulsed by and rejects, such as pain and 
what leads to it'. 'Goodness', likewise, will refer to what the individual's disposition is 
attracted to and accepts. Ethical judgements, for al-Ansari, 'are not judgements of the 
(p. 400) mind, but judgements based on convention {‘urf) and on the individual's 
repulsion and attraction' ( Chunya , 2: 1008). As such, they 

are rooted in inborn dispositions 5 that God instilled in His servants when He 
created ( fatara ) them. So [people] became accustomed and habituated 6 to them, 
until they came to conceive of them as judgements of the mind. This [conception] 
is far off the mark! For the sound mind does not make a distinction between the 
two [i.e. good and bad acts]. Rather, these [judgements] are nothing but deep- 
rooted habits stemming from [considerations of] harm and benefit (‘adat 
mustamirra sadira ‘an al-darar wa-l-naf). 

Value terms, accordingly, are subjective and refer, not to any items of knowledge of real 
and objective attributes in the act itself, but to emotive impulses that arise within the 
agent in reaction to acts and occurrences. In other words—to use the terms of classical 
kalam ontology and epistemology—if I perceive Zayd, say, utter a lie, what will occur in 
my heart (the central locus of cognition) is not an accident of knowledge (' ilm ) of an 
objective ethical attribute within Zayd's act, but an accident of pain or repulsion that 
follows from my perception of that act, as well as an instance of immediate knowledge of 
my pain or repulsion. (On that pleasure and pain are known immediately, see al- 
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Baghdadi, Usui al-din, 8.) The object of that item of knowledge, hence, is not external, in 
the act itself, but internal to me. 

The innate dispositions that effect these instinctive impulses are instilled by God in man's 
inborn make-up, and are essentially the same as dispositions innate to animals. They can 
cause man to experience sympathy ( riqqa ), or 'sympathy towards other members of the 
same class of beings' ( riqqa jinsiyya), that engenders pain when one perceives others 
drowning or on the verge of death, and can motivate ( tastahiththu ) one to assist (Ibn 
Furak, Mujarrad, 142; al-Juwaynl, Nizamiyya, 173). Al-Ansarl, in the guoted passage, 
seems to hold that these dispositions give rise to mores (' urf) by a process of collective 
habituation, to the extent that the habitual moral customs (‘adat) might become 
conceived of as objective truths. 

This second, subjective lexical definition of value terms allows the Ash'arites to offer an 
alternative explanation for the ethical judgements that people ordinarily pass on acts 
without appeal to formal belief systems—evidence that the Mu'tazila cite and interpret 
differently in support of their ethical realism. What the Mu'tazila 'claim that one finds in 
oneself ( wujdan al-nafs)', al-Ansari writes, 'stems in fact from nothing other than [the 
individual's] personal needs ( aghrad )' (Ghunya , 2: 1008). Al-Juwaynl thus dismisses the 
Mu'tazill contention that people find beneficence and saving a person in mortal danger 
good because their minds, even in the absence of any religious influence, discern the 
intrinsic goodness of these acts, and find wrongdoing and aggression bad because their 
minds discern the intrinsic badness thereof. These judgements, he maintains, can 
(p. 4oi) be explained by the individual agent's inborn attraction towards pleasure and 
repulsion from pain ( Irshad , 265). 'The sound-minded person finds pleasure in 
beneficence and likes one who does it, and finds pain in offence and detests one who does 
it' ( Ikhtisar , 2: 734). 

By reference to this definition, al-Juwaynl also responds to the previously mentioned 
Basran Mu'tazill argument that if faced with a choice between truth-telling and lying, and 
in the absence of self-interest in either option, the sound-minded agent will undoubtedly 
choose the former ( Ikhtisar , 2: 734; cf. Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 142). In ad hominem (ex 
concessis) manner, he invokes the Mu'tazill notion that one who commits lying will 
become blameworthy and deserve punishment for it. If, for the sake of the argument, this 
is conceded to be the case, truth-telling and lying will be distinguished, not merely by 
their ethical values as the Mu'tazila claim, but also by their conseguences on the agent. 
And it is precisely the difference between the subjective conseguences the agent expects 
from each choice that will be his true motive to prefer truth-telling to lying. The 
eguivalence the Mu'tazila postulate between the two choices is, thus, a false one. 'The 
sound-minded person', al-Juwaynl writes, 'will prefer truth-telling only to avert blame and 
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the [retribution] of which he was threatened ( al-wa‘id ), not for the reason you [the 
Mu'tazila] assert', i.e. the intrinsic badness of lying. 

Al-Ansarl likewise dismisses the Mu'tazill contention that we know intuitively that a given 
act is bad if done by a sound-minded agent, but not bad if done by an unsound-minded 
agent ( Ghunya , 2: 1008). Not so, he responds. For we find in ourselves abhorrence and 
repulsion towards murder, be it committed by an adult or a prepubescent adolescent 
(murahiq ), although the Law prescribes a different ruling for each. We also loathe, and 
are repulsed by, the slaughter of animals and separating their young from their parents, 
although these acts are religiously good (either permitted or recommended). 

Classical Ash'arites employ this subjectivist, anti-realist definition of ethical value 
expressions only to explain cases in which they are used mundanely in ordinary language, 
rather than in a religious sense, the sole purpose of this definition being to account for 
evidence that the Mu'tazila adduce for their ethical realism. The definition, therefore, is 
irrelevant in the normative sphere, that is, to the religious obligation that applies to 
human agents ( taklif ), as al-Juwaynl indicates in the passage cited earlier in the present 
section: The upshot is that the mind does not apprehend any "goodness" or "badness" [in 
acts themselves] such that the performance or omission of them could be grounds for 
reward or punishment'. Practical religious rulings, after all, cannot be founded, at least in 
the first instance, on considerations of subjective interest. It is, furthermore, inapplicable 
to the evaluation of divine action, considering that God can experience neither pleasure 
nor pain (al-Juwaynl, Irshad, 265; al-Ansari, Ghunya, 2: 1008). 

The irrelevance of the lexical ( lughawl ) definitions of ethical value expressions to these 
two spheres of action creates space for a formal, religious (shard) definition (one, like 
many other technical terms in theology, based on convention and assignment, tawqif) tied 
exclusively to God's command and prohibition. Al-Juwaynl, for instance, (p- 402 ) writes 
that 'what is meant by "good" is that which revelation ( shad ) specifies praise for one who 
does it, and what is meant by "bad" is that which revelation specifies blame for one who 
does it' ( Irshad , 258). Divine command and prohibition, hence, are not simply the grounds 
that make certain acts good and others bad, as may be suggested in statements such as, 
'the bad is bad on account of the relation of God's prohibition to it' (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 
94; cf. al-Bagillanl, Tamhid, 185). They rather define the very meaning of the terms 'good' 
and 'bad'. 

This definition of 'good' and 'bad' works at two levels. In the sphere of human action, it 
underpins a theory of divine command ethics by establishing that revelation is the sole 
legitimate source for norms that govern human action and behaviour. At the same time, it 
supports a broader theological voluntarism: since God's command applies only to His 
creatures, His own will and acts are unconstrained by any duties or prohibitions. 
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V The Consequentialist Ethics of Neo- 
Ash‘arism 

A subtle, but significant, shift towards a different, consequentialist theory of ethics can be 
seen in the theological and juristic works of al-Juwaynl's student al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) 

(Mustasfa , 1: 178ff.; Iqtisad, 160ff.; Hourani 1976; Marmura 1969). A more developed 
version of this theory, which exhibits the combined influence of classical Ash'arism and 
Avicenna, is expounded about a century later by Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (d. 606/1210), and 
through his works becomes influential on later neo-Ash'arite sources. The following 
overview is based on two of al-RazTs later works, particularly the Matalib and the 
Ma'alim. (For the gradual progression of his views in earlier works, see Shihadeh 2006: 
56ff.). 

Al-Razi presents his theory of ethical value as being distinct from the theories 
propounded by both the Mu'tazila and earlier Ash'arites ( Matalib , 3: 289; Ma'alim, 86-7). 
Like the Mu'tazila, he supports an ethical rationalism at the human level: only the mind 
{‘aql) can judge acts as good or bad ( al-tahsm wa-l-taqbih). However, like the Ash'arites, 
he denies that ethical rationalism is applicable to God's acts. 

Al-Razl's ethical rationalism is antithetical to the realism propounded by the Mu'tazila. To 
him, 'good', when predicated of acts, can only refer to benefit, what leads to benefit, or 
what prevents harm, whether past or expected. Similarly, 'bad' can only refer to harm, 
what leads to harm, or what prevents benefit. The same act or occurrence, hence, can be 
good to Zayd, if it results in consequences favourable to him, but bad to ‘Amr, if it results 
in consequences unfavourable to him. This makes moral judgement agent-relative, not in 
the sense that it can be measured against some objectively determinable standards of 
advantage and disadvantage, but in the more radical sense that it is entirely subjective, 
reducible to self-interest, and dependent on the agent's disposition and the emotive 
impulses of attraction and repulsion it engenders. Al-RazI explains that an individual 
(p. 403 ) possessed of a sensitive disposition will be inclined to compassion, since he will 
experience pleasure in aiding and assisting others and pain in perceiving their suffering. 
Not so for the individual possessed of a harsh and aggressive disposition ( Matalib , 3: 
350-1): 

I have seen one of the greatest kings—he was utterly ruthless and his sole 
pleasure was to watch massacre and pillage. The more brutal the kinds of torture 
he watched, the more complete would be his joy and the happier the expression 
on his face. 
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The impulses that give rise to moral judgements stem from the primary perceptions of 
pleasure and pain. Albeit a form of egoism, al-Razi's theory nonetheless does not amount 
to hedonism, since it allows for a hierarchy of pleasures and pains, including higher, 
intellectual or spiritual pleasures. 

Within this subjectivist framework, al-RazI offers a more sophisticated explanation for 
non-religious ethical norms than that put forth by classical Ash'arites (Shihadeh 2006: 
73ff.). Like his predecessors, he maintains that some judgements can be explained easily 
as arising from the pleasure or pain that an individual possessed of a sympathetic 
disposition may experience instinctively when he perceives the suffering of others. If, 
walking in a desert, I encounter a blind man on the verge of dying of thirst, I will 
experience pain, and this will motivate me to relieve this person's suffering and to save 
his life: to me, this would be a good act, since it alleviates my pain and may bring me 
satisfaction and pleasure. Not all value judgements, however, can be explained by 
reference to emotive impulses so straightforwardly. Why, for instance, do individuals 
normally consider lying and wrongdoing bad, even when these acts are beneficial to 
them? And why do they consider other acts good, even if they cause them harm? The 
explanation that al-Razi gives is this. Even if an individual breaks an ethical norm of 
society, say by committing an instance of wrongdoing, it will still be in his best interest to 
preserve the principle that wrongdoing is bad. For if that principle ceases to be a widely 
accepted social norm, that wrongdoer himself will immediately find himself at risk of 
being wronged by others. This awareness leads individuals, and hence society as a whole, 
to consent to a set of norms, the conventionality of which will then be forgotten as they 
eventually, through habituation, become treated as a priori truths. 

Al-Razi presents his conseguentialist ethics as an alternative to Mu'tazili ethical realism, 
which he criticizes at length. Earlier Ash'arite refutations, he writes, fail since they target 
the notion that an act is good or bad on account of its essence, and exhibit little 
understanding of the theory that ethical value is connected to act configurations ( wajh ) 

C Matalib , 3: 338-9). So he attempts a criticism of the latter view, arguing that the 
Mu'tazila are correct in asserting that the ethical value of an act depends on its 
circumstances, though only in the relativist sense that these circumstances affect the 
self-oriented calculations and subjective judgement of the individual ( Matalib , 3: 347ff.; 
Shihadeh 2006: 83ff.). 

The upshot of al-Razi's ethical subjectivism is that it does not apply to God's acts. Since 
ethical value is subjective, and since God experiences neither pleasure nor pain and can 
receive neither benefit nor harm, He is not ethically motivated to perform, or to omit, any 
acts. On this point, al-Razi is in full agreement with his classical Ash'arite predecessors. 
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( P . 404) in contrast to these predecessors, however, al-Razi's conception of ethical value 
makes no reference to revelation: in his later works, he characterizes it as being a 
rational (' aqli ), rather than religious (shard), concept. On the basis of his theory of action, 
he argues that command in and of itself, even if it comes from God, cannot motivate 
action, and hence cannot constitute the root basis for duties. It is only on account of the 
individual's calculations of expected benefits or harms that it becomes imperative to obey 
divine commands, considering that the posthumous rewards and punishments that 
revelation stipulates as conseguences for obedience and disobedience are, both 
gualitatively and guantitatively, by far the greatest possible pleasures and pains that a 
human being may experience. Al-RazI ( Matalib , 3: 289-90) writes: 

'Badness in the religious sense' ( qubh shard) has no meaning other than this: 

Religion tells [the agent], 'If you perform such-and-such an act, you will become 
punishable for it'. His mind then tells him, 'Ought I, or ought I not, judge the 
avoidance of that punishment obligatory?' If [the mind] judges it [obligatory in this 
way], it will be evident that 'good' and 'bad' are rational [concepts]. If, however, 
his mind does not judge it such, [the agent] will be dependent on religion to 
obligate him to avoid punishment. Yet what is true of the former [obligation] 
applies egually to the latter. This would lead to infinite regress, which is absurd. 

Elsewhere, he writes that 'though debauchery provides a certain type of pleasure, the 
mind nonetheless prohibits it; and it prohibits it only on account of its conviction that it 
will result in greater pain and torment', that is, in the hereafter ( Ma'alim , 87). 

The outcome is not a classical-Ash'arite divine command ethics. For al-Razi implements 
conseguentialism not only as the background on which the revealed law is superimposed, 
but also as the chief rational normative principle in jurisprudence through which the law 
is refined and extended. Although God's commands are not motivated, al-Razi 
nevertheless contends that they generally serve the interest of humans. So, in discussing 
the problem of the religious status of advantageous acts on which revelation is silent 
(maslaha mursala), he argues that the agent ought to seek such advantages and to avoid 
harms, since these principles 'are known almost immediately (bi-l-darura) to be at the 
heart of the teachings of the prophets (dm al-anbiya’) and the objective of revealed laws 
( al-maqsud mina l-shara’V)’ (Mahsul, 6: 166; Shihadeh 2006: 68ff.). 7 
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Notes: 

( x ) Due mainly to considerations of space, this chapter will not consider Maturldl or 
Traditionalist views. 

( 2 ) The root problem seems to be that Hourani does not clearly define ‘wajh’, nor 
distinguish it sufficiently from either 'act' or 'an aspect of a wajh' (see, in particular, 1, 
29ff., 62ff.; especially the discussion of lying, 76-81). 

( 3 ) It has recently been argued that the ethical theory of the Basran Mu'tazila has a 
teleological, or conseguentialist, basis even where it appears deontological. For example, 
al-Attar (2010: 133) maintains that, according to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, the badness of lying is 
ultimately due to its conseguences, most compellingly because he writes, 'it is right of us 
to praise lying, which is said to repel harm' ( Mughni , 6/1: 24). ‘Abd al-Jabbar's point, 
however, is that some people do in fact believe that lying to prevent harm is 
praiseworthy, and that they do so because the badness of such lying is known 
discursively, rather than immediately (see p. 391 above). So, ‘yasihhu min' should be 
rendered as, 'it is possible that', rather than 'it is right of'. 

( 4 ) For instance, the abridgement of al-Juwaynl's Shamil produced by a certain Ibn al- 
Amlr, and Abu 1-Qasim al-Ansari's Ghunya. As the editions of these two texts, cited here, 
are imperfect, citations have been checked against extant manuscript copies 
(respectively, MSS Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi Muzesi Kiituphanesi, Ahmet III, 1322 and 
1916). 

( 5 ) Reading, with the MS, akhlaq jibilliyya. 

( 6 ) Reading, with the MS, marinu. 

( 7 ) I would like to thank Dr Harith bin Ramli for his comments on this chapter. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, Arabic 'logicians' ( mantiqiyyun ) and Islamic 
'theologians' ( mutakallimun ) constituted distinct and rival groups. The former advocated 
the use of Aristotelian and Stoic formal modes of inference, whereas the later had a very 
different and broadly analogical model of argumentation and disputation. In the course of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, a number of prominent Islamic theologians such as al- 
Ghazali (d. 1111) and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1210) began to adopt Greek-derived formal 
logic and to concede that the older analogical forms of argumentation were inappropriate 
to the discipline of theology. Despite an opposition to this process by such figures as Ibn 
Taymiyyah (d. 1328), this blending of logic and Islamic theology became predominant by 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Henceforth, opposition to logic tended to be 
confined to Islamic religious circles that were also fiercely opposed to the discipline of 
theology (kalam). 

Keywords: al-Sirafi, Abu Bishr Matta, al-Ghazali, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Ibn Taymiyya, Muhammad b. Yusuf al- 
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I Early Opposition to Greek Logic among 
Theologians (Ninth-Tenth Centuries) 

in the ninth and tenth centuries ce, Islamic 'theologians' ( mutakallimun ) and Arabic 
'logicians' (mantiqiyyun or ahl al-mantiq) constituted distinct and rival groups. The 
MuTazili theologian Abu l-‘Abbas al-Nashi’ (d. 293/906) is reported to have written a 
number of (non-extant) refutations of the logicians, and another non-extant refutation 
was penned by the Shl‘1 theologian Hasan b. Musa al-Nawbakhti (d. c.305/917) (Ibn al- 
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Murtada, Tabaqat, 92-3; Hallaq 1993, xlii-xliii). In the year 320/932, the grammarian and 
Mu'tazill theologian Abu Sa'Id al-SIrafI (d. 368/979) engaged in a disputation in the 
presence of the Abbasid Vizier Ibn al-Furat with the leading figure amongst the Baghdad 
Aristotelians of his time, the Nestorian Christian Abu Bishr Matta (d. 328/940) (for 
modern studies of this exchange, see Mahdi 1970; Elamrani-Jamal 1983: 61-7; Endress 
1986: 194-200). When Matta claimed that logic ( mantiq ) serves to distinguish between 
correct and incorrect discourse ( kalam ), SIrafI countered that this was the province of 
Arabic grammar, and proceeded to expose Matta's ignorance of that discipline. Whatever 
the Greeks had written was, SIrafI pressed, useless for distinguishing between correct 
and incorrect Arabic discourse. As for correct thinking, SIrafI scornfully rejected the 
suggestion that there was a need to learn this from a Greek. People had reasoned 
correctly before Aristotle and continued to do so after him without having any inkling of 
logic (Tawhldl, Imta‘ , 1: 109-10). The prominent Mu'tazill theologian Abu Hashim al- 
Jubba’I (d. 321/933) is supposed to have said to the same Abu Bishr Matta, 'Is logic 
(mantiq ) not simply derived from utterance ( nutq )?' (van Ess 1970: 21), perhaps echoing 
SIrafl's complaint that the word mantiq for logic is a misnomer since Matta and his cohort 
knew next to nothing about the grammatical rules of speech. 

( P . 409 ) The hostility of these early theologians is not difficult to understand. The early 
Arabic Aristotelians constituted a new school of thought that claimed to possess a 
standard—derived from the Greeks—with which to distinguish between adequate and 
inadequate proof. According to Abu Bishr Matta's student al-Farabl (d. 339/950), a proof 
is conclusive only if it can be reformulated, without any loss of meaning, as either an 
Aristotelian categorical syllogism or a Stoic hypothetical syllogism ( modus ponens, modus 
tollens, or disjunctive syllogism) (Farabi, Qiyas, 2: 37; see more generally Lameer 1994). 
The early theologians predictably resented and disputed such claims. They had their own 
developed patterns of argumentation and sense of what constitutes a satisfactory proof 
(van Ess 1970: 26-42; al-Nashshar 1947: 84-110). They tended to divide knowledge {‘ilm) 
into (i) 'necessary' ( idtirari ) or 'evident' ( badihi ), and (ii) 'inferential' ( istidlali ) or 
'ratiocinative' ( nazari ). The process by which non-evident knowledge is derived from 
evident knowledge was typically called istidlal. Its paradigmatic form was analogical 
reasoning ( qiyas ), for example: 'The heavens are created in time, since they are 
composite bodies like animals and plants and these are created in time'. The premiss that 
animals and plants are created in time is taken as known. This judgement ( hukm ) is then 
transferred to the heavens since the heavens, like animals and plants, are composite 
bodies. The subject of the premiss (e.g. animals and plants) was referred to as the 
'root' (asZ); the subject of the sought conclusion (e.g. the heavens) was referred to as the 
'branch' ( far ‘); and the common characteristic that purports to justify the transfer of the 
judgement (e.g. being composite bodies) was usually referred to as the jami‘. 
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The early Islamic theologians were regularly involved in disputations with a myriad of 
opponents: theologians of rival Islamic sects and rival monotheist religions, dualists, 
deists who denied prophecy, and even non-theists. They could therefore hardly afford to 
be unreflective about their forms of argumentation. Already by the late ninth and early 
tenth centuries there is evidence for sophisticated reflection on the difference between 
acceptable and unacceptable analogies (early Islamic theologians were thus considerably 
more reflective about their use of analogy than the pre-Socratic philosophers discussed in 
Lloyd 1966: 172ff.). In a correct analogy, the common characteristic to which one appeals 
must be the 'cause' (‘ilia) of the original judgement. A condition for something being a 
'cause' of a judgement is that it be sufficient ( muttarid ) and on some accounts also 
necessary ( mun‘akis ) for the judgement. In other words, the cause must be such that 
whenever it is present the judgement is present too (this was termed tard), and that 
whenever the judgement is present the proposed cause is present as well (this was 
termed ‘aks) —the latter condition was often relaxed in the case of the 'cause' of a legal 
judgement (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 304). Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash'ari (d. 324/935), the founder of 
what was to become the most influential school of theology in Islam, explicitly undertook 
to explain what was wrong with an analogy like the following: 'God is a body, for He is an 
agent ( fa‘il ) like worldly agents and these are bodies'. The proof is faulty, explained 
Ash'arl, since being an agent is not a 'cause' of being a body. After all, there are bodies 
that are not agents and therefore the condition of necessity (‘aks) is not satisfied (Ibn 
Furak, Mujarrad, 289). 

(p. 4io) The 'cause' played a prominent role in the early Islamic 'science of 
disputation' (‘ilm al-jadal) (on which, see van Ess 1976; Miller 1984). A disputant could 
challenge his opponent to 'verify the cause' (tashih al-‘illa), i.e. justify that the adduced 
reason is indeed sufficient for the judgement. Alternatively, he could challenge his 
opponent to 'consistently apply his purported cause' (jarayan al-’illa) in the hope of 
deriving an absurdity or self-contradiction. For example, a mulhid (a deist or naturalist 
who denies prophecy, creation, and resurrection) may claim that the world is not created 
ex nihilo because he has never observed things to come into existence out of nothing. A 
guestioner could then respond by asking the mulhid to 'verify the cause': why should the 
observation of the mulhid be sufficient ground for the denial of creation ex nihilo ? Would 
this be any different from someone who claims that there is no salt water because he has 
only experienced fresh water? Alternatively, the guestioner could ask the mulhid to apply 
the 'cause' consistently and hold that the world is not eternal since he has also not 
observed anything eternal. The mulhid believes that the world is eternal (since he denies 
creation ex nihilo) and hence the guestioner has forced him to contradict himself (Ibn 
Furak, Mujarrad, 296-7). 
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The argument just imputed to the mulhid seems to be an example of a recognized type of 
istidlal in which an analogy is made on the basis, not of an explicitly stated 'common 
characteristic' (jamij, but of the supposed absence of a relevant difference ( farq 
mu’aththir) between two cases. The mulhid argues to a conclusion about the world (the 
'branch') on the basis of his observations concerning ordinary perceptible objects (the 
'root') without specifying what the jamV is. Another example—more to the liking of early 
Islamic theologians—would be the inference from the premiss that God has the power to 
create living beings to the conclusion that He has the power to resurrect them after 
death (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 288; Bagillanl, Tamhid, 12). Again, no mention is made of a 
jamij but it is assumed that the extrapolation from the original case to the conclusion is 
nevertheless legitimate since there is no relevant difference—or so the theologians 
contend—between the two cases. 

There were other forms of inference recognized by early theologians that were not 
analogical. The Ash'ari theologian al-Bagillanl (d. 403/1013) mentioned appeal to 
Scripture (Qur’an or Hadith) as a legitimate form of istidlal (Bagillanl, Tamhid, 13). 
Another recognized non-analogical form of reasoning was what was later called sabr wa- 
taqsim: to make an exhaustive list of alternatives and then exclude all but one (Ibn Furak, 
Mujarrad, 288; Bagillanl, Tamhid, 11-12). Also attested in early sources is reasoning on 
the basis of 'the determination of language users' ( tawqif ahl al-lugha ) (Ibn Furak, 
Mujarrad, 289; Bagillanl, Tamhid, 12-13). If language users have determined that the 
word 'fire' be used of bright, burning things, then we can infer that even fire that we 
have not directly perceived is also bright and burns. Conversely, language users have not 
determined that the word 'water' only be used of fresh water, and someone who has only 
experienced fresh water should therefore not infer that water that is beyond direct 
experience is also fresh. Rather, he should concede that it is possible that God create 
water that is not fresh (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 290). 

(p. 4ii) Notwithstanding the recognition of non-analogical forms of reasoning, the 
analogy ( qiyas ) retained pride of place in early theologians' reflections on 'proof' ( istidlal ) 
and 'disputation' (jadal ). Appeal to Scripture was of course recognized to be ineffectual in 
inter-religious disputes and was for that matter rarely effective in inter-Islamic disputes. 
Invoking the Qur’an and Hadith in support of a contested point was as a rule merely 
countered by other Qur’anic passages or other Hadith that suggest otherwise, or by a 
challenge to the authenticity of the adduced Hadith, or by the argument that the 
Scriptural passage must be reinterpreted so as to conform with other passages or with 
the evident truths of reason. Indeed, the whole discipline of kalam was based on the 
assumption that, for the mentioned reasons, appeals to Scripture were of limited 
effectiveness in combating heresy and unbelief, this of course being the assumption that 
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particularly incensed fideist, anti -kalam groups such as the Hanballs. Appeals to linguistic 
conventions, though certainly not unknown, did not play a major role in theological 
argumentation or disputation. The method of sabr wa-taqsim was often employed as a 
preliminary step to determine the ‘ilia that would then be used in an analogy, and hence 
some early sources do not present it as an independent form of istidlal (Nashshar 1947: 
92-4). This left analogy as the paradigm form of inference. Writing in the year 355/966, 
the historian and theologian Mutahhar b. Tahir al-MagdisI stated that various definitions 
had been given of qiyas: to assimilate one thing to its like on the basis of a common cause 
(raddu l-shay’i ila nazirihi bi-l-‘illati l-musharika), or to know the unknown on the basis of 
the known ( ma’rifatu l-majhuli bi-l-ma‘ruf), or everything that is known by proof and is 
not evident or sensed ( kullu ma ‘ulima bi-l-istidldli min ghayri badihatin wa la hassa). 
Revealingly, he then wrote that these suggestions were 'close in meaning' ( qaribatu l- 
ma‘am) (MagdisI, Bad’, 1: 34). There was obviously little difference for MagdisI between 
inference in general (to know the unknown on the basis of the known) and analogy 
(assimilating one thing to its like on the basis of a common cause). 


II The Assimilation of Logic by Theologians 
(Eleventh-Fourteenth Centuries) 

The opposition between theologians and logicians was eroded between the eleventh and 
fourteenth centuries. The powerful impact of the philosophy of Avicenna (d. 428/1037) 
guickly made itself felt in Islamic theological circles especially in Persia and central Asia. 
Already by the mid- and late eleventh century, prominent Eastern theologians were 
beginning to incorporate Avicennan terminology and arguments, and even modifying 
substantial doctrinal commitments in response to serious engagement with Avicennan 
philosophy (Wisnovsky 2004b). The first major theologian ( mutakallim ) to call for the 
adoption of Greek logic in theology was al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111), but his advocacy was 
clearly part of a larger current of cross-fertilization between kalam and Avicennan 
(p. 412) philosophy that was occurring in his time. Ghazall wrote a number of expositions 
of logic: al-Qistas al-mustaqim, Mihakk al-nazar, MVyar al-‘ilm, and the introductory 
chapter of his summa of jurisprudence al-Mustasfa. These expositions were not especially 
original or advanced, but their clarity and the wide esteem enjoyed by their author 
undoubtedly helped promote Greek logic to theologians and jurists. Given Ghazall's 
prominence as a Shafi‘1 jurist and (at least ostensibly) Ash'ari theologian and his powerful 
attack in Tahafut al-falasifa on a number of theses of Avicenna's metaphysics and physics, 
it was difficult to dismiss his advocacy of Greek logic as nothing but uncritical imitation of 
the infidel philosophers. 
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Of particular interest in the present context is Ghazah's wholesale acceptance of earlier 
logicians' criticism of analogical argumentation as inconclusive unless it could be 
regimented into syllogistic form. Consider the already mentioned example of a theological 
analogical argument: The heavens are created in time, since they are composite bodies 
like animals and plants and these are created in time.' In his MVyar al-‘ilm, Ghazall noted 
that the argument is inconclusive unless being composite can be shown to be the 'cause' 
of the judgement that animals and plants are created in time. This was hardly a 
controversial observation. However, Ghazall's next step constituted a more serious 
challenge: we cannot know that being composite is a sufficient 'cause' for being created 
in time without also knowing that anything composite is created in time (the condition 
that the 'cause' be muttarid ensures this). Why not simply use this universal premiss to 
construct the following syllogism in the first figure? 

The heavens are composite 

Everything composite is created in time 

The heavens are created in time 

The appeal to the original judgement concerning animals and plants plays no role in 
establishing the conclusion and might as well, Ghazall noted, be left out of consideration 
entirely (Ghazall, MVyar, 123-4). He gave another example of an analogical argument in 
theology that should be reduced to syllogistic form: God knows by means of possessing 
the attribute of knowledge, for humans know by means of possessing the attribute of 
knowledge. Again, the analogy is only legitimate if what is common to God and humans 
(in this case that they know) is a 'cause' for the judgement in the premiss (in this case 
that humans know by means of possessing the attribute of knowledge). But there is no 
way of knowing this without also knowing that 'Everything that knows does so by means 
of possessing the attribute of knowledge'. In this case, we can derive the wanted 
conclusion syllogistically from the following two premisses: 

God knows 

Everything that knows does so by means of possessing the attribute of knowledge 

God knows by means of possessing the attribute of knowledge 

The mention of humans plays no role in the argument at all and may as well be dispensed 
with (Ghazall, MVyar, 125). 

( P . 413 ) Ghazall's point was not that the translation of the initial argument into syllogistic 
form somehow, as if by magic, confers certainty upon the conclusion. Immediately after 
formulating the argument as a syllogism he went on to write: 
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In this case, one would dispute your statement 'Everything that knows knows by 
means of possessing the attribute of knowledge', and if this is not self-evident 
then you must prove it through another syllogism. 

(Ghazall, MVyar, 125) 

Ghazall was in other words well aware that his reformulation of the original argument 
into a first-figure syllogism does not suddenly make the conclusion certain, for the 
universal premiss is open to doubt and will be challenged by a disputant who does not 
wish to accept the conclusion. His point was rather that the original analogical 
formulation of the argument falsely suggests that the fact that humans know by means of 
possessing the attribute of knowledge plays a role in establishing the conclusion. It does 
not. The case of humans is irrelevant unless it is known that what is common to God and 
humans is the 'cause' of the initial judgement. In turn this cannot be known unless it is 
known that 'Everything that knows does so by means of possessing the attribute of 
knowledge', and if this universal proposition is known then there is no need for 
mentioning the case of humans at all. 

Having thus disallowed traditional analogical arguments in theology, Ghazall went on to 
argue that they nevertheless play a legitimate role in legal reasoning (Ghazall, MVyar, 

127ff.). If we know that grape wine ( khamr ) is prohibited and we have a preponderant 
belief that the 'cause' for the prohibition is that it is intoxicating then we are justified in 
concluding that date wine ( nabidh ), which is also intoxicating, is also prohibited. Why did 
Ghazall allow for analogy in legal reasoning but not in theological reasoning? He himself 
justified the difference by stating that preponderant belief is all that is needed in legal 
reasoning whereas it is insufficient in theology (Ghazall, MVyar, 133-4). The distinction 
between theological and legal reasoning seems to have been related to two assumptions, 
neither of which were in any way peculiar to Ghazall. First, the law serves urgent 
practical needs and it would defeat the purpose to set the standard of legal reasoning too 
high. Second, articles of faith have to be established with certainty. The very nature of 
religious belief was generally held to be incompatible with the believer admitting that the 
ground for this belief is inconclusive. Someone who claimed that the prophecy of 
Muhammad, or creation ex nihilo, or bodily resurrection, or God's knowledge of 
particulars were all plausible but not certain was widely held not to have religious belief 
at all (Frank 1989: 43). 

However, a problem remains, even granted the distinction between the standards of legal 
reasoning and theological reasoning. Why not use syllogistic reasoning across the board 
and then add the gualifier that in legal syllogisms the premisses are merely probable? On 
this account the above-mentioned argument is as follows: 
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Date wine is an intoxicant 
Every intoxicant is prohibited 
Date wine is prohibited 

(p. 414 ) Again, the 'root' (in this case grape wine) would be irrelevant to establishing the 
conclusion. One could then just add the gualification that the second, universal premiss is 
merely probable, but that this is good enough for legal purposes. Why did Ghazall not 
adopt this position? It cannot be because he believed a syllogism's premisses must be 
certain. A syllogism can, by agreement of all logicians (including Ghazall), be composed 
of non-certain premisses ( zanniyyat ) (Ghazall, MVyar, 102; Ghazall, Mihakk, 44-5). An 
answer may possibly be found in Ghazall's discussion of the way in which jurists derive a 
general rule from a legal injunction that is phrased in specific terms (Ghazall, MVyar, 
156-7). In the legal analogy just mentioned, for example, the premiss that grape wine is 
an intoxicant and prohibited is ex hypothesi our only ground for asserting that 'Every 
intoxicant is prohibited.' This is, of course, far from a perfect induction. However, the 
jurist may surmise that there is no other ground for the prohibition and proceed to 
extrapolate from this single case. This suffices for justified belief that falls short of 
certainty. In such a case, the judgement concerning the 'root' does play a role in the 
argumentation (since there is no other ground for asserting the universal 'Every 
intoxicant is prohibited') and it is presumably more perspicuous to mention it explicitly. It 
is possible that this was Ghazall's underlying thought for allowing analogy in legal 
reasoning and disallowing it in theological reasoning. However, it is not possible to be 
certain about this, for he did not address the guestion directly. By not doing so, he could 
easily impart the impression that syllogistic forms of reasoning are suitable for areas in 
which demonstrative certainty is the aim, whereas non-syllogistic forms are adeguate in 
areas where preponderant belief is sufficient. This impression could only have been 
strengthened by Ghazall's use of the term burhan (usually reserved for demonstration) for 
syllogism (usually called qiyas by logicians) in the logical introduction to his Mustasfa 
(Ghazall, Mustasfa, 1: 116ff.). This may have been one source for the systematic 
conflation of syllogism and demonstration that is evident in the later attack on Greek 
logic by Ibn Taymiyya. 

The process of adopting Greek logic continued apace after Ghazall. The list of prominent 
Ash'arl and Maturldi theologians in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries who also 
wrote works on logic is remarkable: Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi (d. 606/1210), Sayf al-DIn al- 
Amidl (d. 631/1233), Nasir al-DIn al-BaydawI (/?. 674/1275), Shams al-DIn al-Samargandl 
(d. 702/1303), Sadr al-Shari‘a al-Mahbubl (d. 747/1346), Shams al-DIn al-Isfahanl (d. 
749/1348), ‘Adud al-DIn al-Ijl (d. 756/1355), Sa‘d al-DIn al-Taftazanl (d. 791/1390), and al- 
Sayyid al-Sharlf al-Jurjanl (d. 816/1413). Amongst the Shl'Is, Ibn Abl l-Hadld (d. 
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655/1258), Naslr al-Din al-TusI (d. 672/1274), and Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilli (d. 726/1325) 
wrote works on both theology and logic. 

It has often been assumed that the adoption of Greek logic led to the acceptance of 
metaphysical assumptions that were at odds with those of earlier theologians. For 
instance, a number of medieval Muslim critics of Greek logic claimed that it is committed 
to the extra-mental existence of universals (Rosenthal 1958: iii. 145). Some modern 
observers have taken this claim as obviously true, but it is nevertheless not clear what 
exactly the connection is supposed to be. In the widely studied logic handbook al-Risala 
al-Shamsiyya by Najm al-DIn al-Katibl (d. 675/1277), the guestion of the extra-mental 
(p. 415 ) existence of universals is explicitly stated not to belong to logic (TahtanI, Tahrir, 
43-4). Especially in later centuries, it was not uncommon for Arabic logicians to be 
nominalists—for example the Illuminationist philosopher Yahya al-Suhrawardi (d. 
587/1191), the thirteenth-century logician, dialectician, and Maturidi theologian Shams 
al-DIn al-Samargandl, the Timurid polymath Sa‘d al-DIn al-Taftazanl, the Azharl scholar 
Ahmad al-MallawI (d. 1181/1767), and the Ottoman Turkish scholar Isma'Il GelenbevI (d. 
1205/1791) (Ziai and Walbridge 1999: 7-8; Walbridge 2005: 207-10; Samargandl, Qistas, 
fo. 19b; TaftazanI, Shark, 21; Sabban, Hashiya, 63 main text 11. 6-7; GelenbevI, Burhan, 

43, 46-8 top rubric). Some of the most prominent logicians in the medieval Latin 
tradition, for example William of Ockham (d. 1348) and John Buridan (d. c.1360), were 
also nominalists (see Spade 1999; Klima 2008). 

It has also been suggested that the acceptance of the Aristotelian scheme of genera led 
Ghazall to modify earlier Ash'arl beliefs about divine omnipotence, for such a scheme 
implies that there is an objective 'ontological structure' that limits God's Power (Rudolph 
2005: 97). Again, the issue bears closer examination. The passage that has been adduced 
in support of the suggestion is from Ghazali's Tahafut al-falasifa. Ghazall was there 
addressing the objection that the Ash'arl denial of natural causation leads to absurdities. 
In response, he explained that occasionalism and divine omnipotence should not be taken 
to mean that God may flout the law of non-contradiction, or create one person in two 
different places simultaneously, or create will without knowledge, or 'change 
genera' ( qalb al-ajnas) such as change blackness into power or change a substance into 
an attribute. By 'genera' in this context Ghazall seems to have meant the highest genera, 
i.e. the categories, for he countenanced change within a single category. For example, a 
stick might be changed into a snake, for we can conceive of an underlying matter 
(madda ) that first assumes one form (sura) and then assumes another (Marmura 1997: 
175-6). It is instructive to compare Ghazali's discussion with a passage from Mujarrad 
maqalat al-Ash‘ari by Ibn Furak (d. 406/1015) in which Ash'arl is guoted as responding to 
a similar worry about occasionalism and the denial of natural causation (Ibn Furak, 
Mujarrad, 132-3). Ash'arl too explained that this theological position does not imply that 
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God may flout the law of non-contradiction. Nor does it imply that God may, for example, 
create an accident without a non-accident that possesses it. It is also difficult to see, 
given Ash'arl's definitions of the three basic categories of created being—accident, atom, 
and body—how he could have countenanced that for example an accident may change 
into an atom or body, or vice versa (see jism, jawhar, and ‘arad in the index to Ibn Furak, 
Mujarrad, 364, 365, 371). Though Ash'ari stated that God could create cold and wet in 
fire, he immediately added that in such a case we would cease to call it 'fire' if language 
users had determined that the word 'fire' only be used of what is hot and bright. Ash'ari 
also believed that for example knowledge (' ilm ) presupposes life ( hayat ) and that it would 
be impossible to have the former without the latter (Ibn Furak, Mujarrad, 205). The 
upshot is that both Ash'ari and Ghazali recognized an objective 'ontological structure' in 
the world. Ghazall's use of the Aristotelian language of genera and hylomorphism is 
certainly novel, but it is less clear that this amounted to a significantly different view of 
divine omnipotence. 

(p. 4i6) The guestion of the metaphysical baggage, if any, that came along with the 
adoption of Greek logic bears much more detailed consideration than it has received so 
far. Any such consideration must heed the point that Aristotelian logic was not adopted 
wholesale but was transformed in important ways as it came to be 'naturalized' into 
Islamic theological and juridical circles (Spevack 2010). As noted by the famous North 
African historian Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406), the 'later logicians' ( al-muta’akhkhirun ) 
starting with Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI and Afdal al-DIn al-Khunaji (d. 646/1248) ceased to be 
concerned with all parts of the Aristotelian Organon and came to focus exclusively on 
definition and formal syllogistic (Rosenthal 1958: iii. 142-3). In the logical writings of 
RazI and Khunaji there is indeed little or no interest in the Aristotelian categories or 
Aristotelian demonstration, and the same is true of the standard madrasa handbooks on 
logic from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (Street 2004: 279-81). RazI, KhunajI, 
and the logicians following in their wake also accepted Avicenna's position that real 
definition of extra-mental guiddities is exceedingly difficult and that for most purposes 
nominal or stipulative definition is all that can be hoped for (Goichon 1963: 2ff.; RazI, 
Mulakhkhas, 118; Khunaji, Kashf, 60). Echoing this point, Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI (d. 
710/1311) wrote in his commentary on Suhrawardl's Hikmat al-ishraq that the problems 
with Peripatetic definition raised by SuhrawardI only pertained to the definition of things 
'according to reality' ( bi-hasab al-haqiqa). As for defining things 'according to our 
understanding' ( bi-hasab al-mafhum), this was straightforward: we can stipulate that we 
mean by 'human' a rational animal, in which case being rational and an animal is 
essential to being human, whereas being capable of laughing or a biped is accidental 
(ShlrazI, Shark, 60-1). Later Islamic scholars who assimilated Greek logic were not 
particularly interested in logical definition for the purpose of 'cutting nature at its seams'. 
For theologians, jurists, or grammarians the real definition of, say, 'human' was 
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presumably of little concern. Like the prominent grammarian Ibn Hisham (d. 761/1360) 
they would instead have been interested in using the Aristotelian scheme of genera and 
differences to fix the nominal or stipulative definitions of the technical terms of their 
disciplines (see for example Ibn Hisham, Qatr, 27-8). The logical writings of the early 
Baghdad Aristotelians might perhaps be seen as intimately intertwined with an 
overarching commitment to an Aristotelian/Neoplatonic metaphysics and physics. It is far 
from obvious that this was the case with the works of RazI, Khunaji, and later logicians. 


Ill Some Protests against the 'Naturalization' 
of Greek Logic 

The widespread adoption of Greek logic amongst theologians and jurists did not occur 
without resistance. In the early thirteenth century, the prominent ShafiT scholar Ibn al- 
Salah al-Shahrazuri (d. 643/1245) issued a strongly worded fatwa against Greek logic and 
the incipient trend of studying it in madrasas (Goldziher 1916/1981: 205-6; Nashshar 
(p. 417 ) 1947: 142). A few generations later, an all-out attack on Greek 
logic—considerably more detailed than any other that has come down to us—was made 
by the Damascene Hanbali scholar Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). This attack has attracted 
a good deal of attention in modern times, both in the Sunni Islamic world and amongst 
Western scholars of Islam (classic studies include Nashshar 1947: 144-99; Heer 1988; 
Hallag 1993; von Kugelgen 2005). Ibn Taymiyya's rejection of real, essential definition 
has been seen as anticipating the position of Locke and Hume. His insistence that 
traditional analogy is more useful than deductive syllogism and that even the principle of 
non-contradiction and the truths of mathematics are based on extrapolation from sense- 
experience has been seen as prefiguring the epistemological ideas of John Stuart Mill. 

Yet, 'nominalist empiricism' constitutes just one of many strands in Ibn Taymiyya's 
criticism, and arguably one that has received disproportionate attention (for a sober 
discussion of the parallels with British empiricism, see von Kugelgen 2005: 214-21). 

There are other strands that are much more akin to Lorenzo Valla's (d. 1457) humanist 
criticism of Aristotelian logic as contrived and useless to those with sound minds and 
good language skills. 1 Both Ibn Taymiyya and Valla, for example, pressed the point that 
informal arguments long recognized outside Aristotelian logic were more natural and 
effective than the stilted insistence on always casting proofs into two-premissed 
syllogisms (on Valla's criticism of logic, see Nauta 2009: §3). 

By contrast to the keen modern interest, Ibn Taymiyya's attack seems to have been 
largely ignored by later logicians and advocates of the use of logic in Islamic theology and 
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law. There appears to have been no explicit reference to it in later logical writings, let 
alone a refutation of it, before the modern period (for a recent refutation by an Ash'arl 
scholar, see Fuda 2002). Some modern observers have suggested that this was due to the 
fact that logic was simply too entrenched in scholarly circles by the time Ibn Taymiyya 
was writing (Hallag 1993: xlix; Sabra 1980: 749). This explanation, with its suggestion 
that the prescient criticism of Ibn Taymiyya went unheeded due to conservative 
complacency, has tended to fit well with the image of Ibn Taymiyya as a heroic figure 
living in a dark age of blind 'imitation' ( taqlid )—an image that has appealed to those 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Islamic scholars who share Ibn Taymiyya's hostility to 
kalam, mysticism, scholastic jurisprudence, and religious practices such as shrine- and 
saint-veneration (see for example Shawkanl, Badr, 1: 63-72). The hold of this image might 
explain why there has been little or no work done on studying Ibn Taymiyya's attack in 
conjunction with the writings of especially thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Arabic 
logicians. The assumption appears to have been that Ibn Taymiyya's depictions of the 
logical doctrines of his day were, on the whole, accurate and can be taken at face value. 
However, closer attention to the works of the logicians suggests a more complicated 
picture. It also suggests that there may have been more than inert conservatism behind 
the lack of interest that logicians showed in Ibn Taymiyya's work. 

(p. 4i8) A central part of Ibn Taymiyya's attack is devoted to refuting what he takes to be 
the claim of logicians that 'assent' ( tasdiq ) can only come about through syllogism. This 
was not in fact standard logical doctrine (as noted in Hallag 1993: 30 §41 n. 2). According 
to the Arabic logicians, assents can be 'evident' ( badihi ), a category that was broad 
enough to include self-evident truths of reason but also propositions derived from sense 
perception (hiss), repeated experience ( tajriba ), introspection ( wijdan ), and reports that 
are attested in numerous, mutually independent ways ( tawatur ). Other assents are, by 
contrast, not evident and must be derived from those that are. The typical position of 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century logicians was that non-evident propositions can be 
acguired in one of three ways: syllogism, induction, or analogy (Ghazall, Mi’yar, 43-4; 
RazI, Sharh, 1: 271ff.; RazI, Mulakhkhas, 241-2; Tahtani, Tahrir, 16-8; TahtanI, LawamV, 
17). Of these three kinds of 'proof' ( hujja or dalil), only deductive syllogism was held by 
logicians to establish its conclusion with certainty. Ibn Taymiyya disputed this, of course. 
He wrote: 

These people claim that analogy leads to probability, while their syllogism yields 
certainty. Elsewhere, we have shown that their doctrine is the most fallacious of 
doctrines and that analogy and the categorical syllogism are eguivalent and that 
[their yielding] certainty or belief differs according to the matter. If the particular 
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matter is certain in one of them, it will be certain in the other; and if it is probable 

in one of them, it will be probable in the other. 

(Ibn Taymiyya, Radd, 116; Hallaq 1993, 44 §60) 2 

Ibn Taymiyya gave the following example. If we know that 'Date wine is intoxicant' and 
'Every intoxicant is forbidden' then indeed we would know that 'Date wine is forbidden', 
but in that case we might as well advance the analogical argument: 'Date wine is 
forbidden, for it is an intoxicant like grape wine and grape wine is forbidden.' The 
analogy only yields knowledge if being intoxicating is indeed the 'cause' of the judgement 
concerning the 'root', but similarly the syllogism only yields knowledge if the universal 
premiss 'Every intoxicant is forbidden' is true. The difference between syllogism and 
analogy is, Ibn Taymiyya reiterated again and again, merely one of nomenclature and 
form, not probative force. Ibn Taymiyya was here eliding what logicians saw (and still 
see) as a key distinction between syllogistic inference and analogical inference. A 
syllogistic inference is formally productive in a way in which analogy is not. Logicians like 
Avicenna, RazI, and Khunaji were careful to clarify the idea that—contrary to Ibn 
Taymiyya's assumption—even a syllogism with false or contingent premisses conclusively 
entails a conclusion as long as the formal conditions of productivity are satisfied. They all 
addressed the objection that the conclusion of a syllogism with contingent premisses may 
be contingent, so how can it be said to follow necessarily from the premisses? They 
answered by distinguishing between following necessarily from certain premisses and 
being necessarily true. A formally productive syllogism, they explained, (p- 419) can 
consist of false premisses and false conclusion but it is still the case that its conclusion 
follows necessarily from these premisses in the sense that it cannot fail to be true if the 
premisses are true (Ibn Sina, Shifa’, 66-7; RazI, Mulakhkhas, 244; RazI, Shark, 1: 279; 
Khunaji, Kashf, 235-6). The quoted lemma by Ibn Taymiyya suggests that he was not 
aware of this central distinction between the necessity of a conclusion and the necessity 
of entailment. Logicians did not claim that 'syllogism' ( qiyas ) affords certainty in the 
sense that its conclusion must be true, for a productive syllogism can on all accounts 
have false premisses and a false conclusion. Rather, their claim was that in a formally 
productive syllogism the conclusion follows with certainty from the premisses in the 
sense that it would be an outright contradiction to concede the premisses (Date wine is 
an intoxicant & Every intoxicant is forbidden) and refuse to concede the conclusion (Date 
wine is forbidden). By contrast, the premisses of an analogy (Date wine is an intoxicant 
like grape wine & Grape wine is forbidden) do not necessitate the conclusion (Date wine 
is forbidden) in this sense—consider the formally similar and invalid 'Grape juice is a 
liquid pressed from grapes like grape wine & Grape wine is forbidden, so Grape juice is 
forbidden'. It might perhaps be objected that if we explicitly state that the common 
characteristic in an analogy is a sufficient cause (' ilia ) then the conclusion does follow 
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with certainty: for example 'Date wine is forbidden, for it is an intoxicant like grape wine 
& Grape wine is forbidden because it is an intoxicant'. But such an explicit statement of 
the 'cause' would make the argument deductive rather than analogical, and the 'root' of 
the purported analogy would, as Ghazali had pointed out, become an idle wheel that plays 
no role in establishing the conclusion. 

It has been asserted that Ibn Taymiyya did not dispute the formal validity of the syllogism 
(Hallag 1993: xxviii; von Kugelgen 2005: 205). On this account, he cannot have confused 
the certain truth of the conclusion of a syllogism with the certain entailment of the 
conclusion by the premisses. The textual basis for this assertion is at first sight strong. 

Ibn Taymiyya wrote: 

We argue that in the syllogistic form the conclusion is undoubtedly certain if the 
matter is known. If we say: 'Every A is B', and 'Every B is C', there will be no 
doubt that, if the two premises are known, this combination will yield the 
knowledge that 'Every A is C'. There is no disputing this. The correctness of the 
form of the syllogism cannot be gainsaid. 

(Ibn Taymiyya, Radd, 293; Hallag 1993: 141 §253) 

However, on closer consideration there is no clear indication here or elsewhere that Ibn 
Taymiyya recognized the formal validity of the syllogism, at least not as 'formal validity' 
is understood by logicians. He agreed that the syllogistic form yields knowledge (yufidu l- 
‘ilm) but took pains to add that this is only if the matter or premisses are 
'known' ( ma'luma ). The passage just guoted should be read in conjunction with other 
passages, such as the following: 

We have explained elsewhere that analogy and the categorical syllogism imply 
each other and that if one yields knowledge or belief, the other will yield the same 
if the ( p - 420) matter is the same. What is important is the matter of knowledge, 
not the form of the proposition. In fact, if the matter is certain, there will be no 
difference between it [the argument] being in the form of an analogy or in the 
form of a syllogism... Nor will there be a difference if the argument is expressed in 
their terminology or in any other terminology, especially if such terminology is 
better than theirs, more evident to the mind, and pithier. 

(Ibn Taymiyya, Radd, 200-1; Hallag 1993: 114-5 §190) 

Ibn Taymiyya thus insisted that the probative force of syllogism and analogy depends on 
the matter: both yield certainty if the matter is certain, and otherwise not. There is 
nothing to suggest that Ibn Taymiyya recognized that the syllogistic form is inherently 
such as to entail a conclusion, whereas the analogical form is not. In the following 
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passage he explicitly denied that a syllogism entails a conclusion by virtue of its form 
alone: 

The truth about their syllogism is that it offers nothing but the mode and the form 
of the proof. As for the specific proof entailing its conclusion ( amma kawnu l-dalili 
1-mu‘ayyani mustalziman li-madlulihi), there is nothing in their syllogism that 
affirms or denies this. This depends rather on knowledge of the premises included 
in the proof. 

(Ibn Taymiyya, Radd, 252; Hallag 1993: 136 §240-1) 

When Ibn Taymiyya conceded that there is nothing wrong with the form of the syllogism, 
he was not conceding its 'formal validity'. His position was rather that the syllogistic 
'form' may lead to knowledge of a conclusion in certain material instances, just as the 
analogical 'form' may lead to knowledge of a conclusion in certain material instances as 
well. A knowledge-yielding argument may take the 'form' of a syllogism or an analogy. 
Indeed, he suggested, there is no limit to the number of 'forms' that such an argument 
can take, most of these being more natural and less contrived than the 'form' of the 
categorical or hypothetical syllogism (Ibn Taymiyya, Radd, 296-7). The whole thrust of 
Ibn Taymiyya's argument is thus that syllogism and analogy are equally 'correct' forms of 
argument and that there are countless other 'correct' forms of argument. This is to 
ignore rather than recognize what traditional and modern logicians mean by the 'formal 
validity' of the syllogism. 

Even if one supposes that Ibn Taymiyya did recognize that the syllogism is 'formally 
valid' (in a way in which analogy is not 'formally valid'), it is clear that he did not assign 
much importance to this fact. This is presumably because formal syllogistic—since it 
disregards the guestion of the truth or falsity of premisses—does not by itself expand our 
stock of knowledge of the extra-mental world (as suggested in Hallag 1993: xxxix). 
However, that point is so uncontroversial and so readily conceded by the logicians that it 
is decidedly odd to use it as a reason for rejecting the discipline of logic. By the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, Arabic logicians showed little interest in demonstration 
(,burhan ) and obviously did not consider it to be their task (gua logicians) to pronounce on 
the truth of premisses and conclusions. Rather, they claimed to have developed a general 
and content-neutral yardstick that can be used to distinguish between conclusive and 
inconclusive arguments or, as the logic manuals tended to state, 'An instrument the use 
of which protects against committing errors of reasoning' (KhunajI, Kashf, 8-9; (p- 421 ) 

Tahtanl, Tahrlr, 1 Off.)- One may consider the following well-known hadith attributed to 
the Prophet Muhammad: 'Every innovation is waywardness and every waywardness is in 
hell-fire ( kullu bid'atin dalalatun wa kullu dalalatin fi l-nar)'. Post-Avicennan logicians 
tended to believe that the subject matter of their discipline is 'second intentions' ( al- 
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ma'qulat al-thaniya)— roughly, second-order concepts such as 'genus', 'species', 'subject', 
and 'predicate' (Sabra 1980). The two mentioned propositions have first-order concepts 
as subjects ('innovation' and 'waywardness') and determining their truth would therefore 
not have been considered to be the province of the logician at all (but presumably the 
province of the hadlth scholar and jurist). The perceived task of the logician was rather to 
establish that the two propositions (regardless of their truth value) formally entail the 
conclusion 'Every innovation is in hell-fire'. 3 

Apart from such serious misunderstandings of logical doctrine, there is another striking 
feature of Ibn Taymiyya's polemic that may well have made the substantial number of 
scholars who advocated the use of logic wary and unresponsive. He rarely if ever took it 
upon himself to present the position of the logicians at any length. Their views were 
almost invariably presented, in one or two sentences, as stark claims with no indication of 
what the justification of these claims might be, and he almost never tried to anticipate a 
possible reply that they might make to his objections. The style is very different from the 
critical discussions of Neoplatonic/Aristotelian philosophy by for example Ghazall and 
Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, or by the authors of widely studied handbooks on theology such as 
Iji and Taftazanl, or by the fifteenth-century Ottoman scholars who wrote their own 
refutations of the philosophers modelled on that of Ghazall. In those works, the beliefs of 
the philosophers and their supporting arguments were as a rule presented carefully and 
dispassionately. Objections to the philosophers were then proposed and discussed. Real 
or anticipated rejoinders to these objections were then also taken into account. Often, 
objections to the philosophers proposed by previous theologians were deemed 
unsatisfactory and modified, and especially on points that the theologians considered 
non-central (for example the truth of atomism) the discussion could well end on an 
inconclusive note. By comparison, Ibn Taymiyya systematically presented the ideas of the 
logicians as peculiar and arbitrary—his reader cannot help wondering why anyone should 
ever have held (p- 422 ) such views. He sometimes even made outrageously false 
attributions: 'the logicians', for example, supposedly believe that guiddities are in the 
extra-mental world apart from their existence (a scarcely intelligible claim), that religious 
reports with multiple and independent lines of transmission ( tawatur ) do not have 
probative force, and that God knows by means of syllogisms (Ibn Taymiyya, Radd, 64, 92, 
157, 474). Of course, mainstream religious scholars could sometimes adopt an egually 
uncharitable and vituperative tone in their polemics, especially against less cerebral 
opponents than the Islamic philosophers or in works meant for a more popular 
readership. But Ibn Taymiyya used this tone in attacking ideas that had been advocated 
by widely respected scholars such as Ghazall, Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, and Sayf al-DIn al- 
Amidl. The assumption that logicians were unreceptive to Ibn Taymiyya's criticism 
because they were mired in conservatism and therefore unable to appreciate its power 
needs to be seriously reconsidered. 
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IV The Later Tradition of Logically Informed 
Theology and its Opponents (after the 
Fourteenth Century) 

The resistance to Greek logic by figures like Ibn al-Salah and Ibn Taymiyya had little 
effect. Ibn Taymiyya's major attack on logic has apparently only survived in a single 
manuscript, and its abridgement by the Egyptian scholar Jalal al-DIn al-Suyutl (d. 
911/1505) has survived in two (Hallag 1993: liii-lvi). By comparison, there are thousands 
of extant Arabic manuscripts on logic that date from the period between the fourteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The website of manuscripts established by the Turkish Ministry 
of Culture and Tourism (<http://www.yazmalar.gov.tr>) lists 4,179 manuscripts on logic 
copied between 700/1300 and 1300/1882—this being a (non-exhaustive) list of dated 
manuscripts extant in Turkey alone. Handbooks on logic such as Isaghujl by Abhari (d. 
663/1265), al-Risala al-Shamsiyya by KatibI, Tahdhib al-mantiq by Taftazanl, Mukhtasar 
al-mantiq by Muhammad b. Yusuf al-SanusI (d. 895/1490), and al-Sullam al-murawnaq by 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Akhdarl (d. 953/1546) elicited a plethora of commentaries and glosses 
in later centuries (Wisnovsky 2004a: 161-9). The sheer number and geographic spread of 
these indicates that studying logic was a regular part of the education of madrasa 
students in most parts of the Islamic world from the fourteenth century to the nineteenth. 
The study of logic was widely held to be a necessary part of the training of an Islamic 
theologian, and a number of later jurists accordingly opined that the study of logic is a 
communal duty ( fard kifaya ) of Muslims, precisely because it is needed in the science of 
kalam which is a communal duty. The prominent Egyptian-born, Meccan-based Shafi‘1 
jurist Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml (d. 973/1566), whose legal works continued to be 
authoritative amongst ShafiTs well into the twentieth century, issued a lengthy fatwa on 
the status ( p - 423 > of logic which espoused this view. He first mentioned that Ibn al-Salah 
had prohibited the discipline. He then cited the following remarks from Ghazali's al- 
Munqidh min al-dalal: 

Nothing in logic is relevant to religion by way of denial and affirmation. Logic is 
the study of the methods of demonstration and forming syllogisms, of the 
conditions for the premises of proofs, of the manner of combining the premises, of 
the conditions of sound definition, and the manner of ordering it... What 
connection has this with the essentials of religion, that it should be denied or 
rejected? 

(Montgomery Watt 1953: 35-6) 
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Ibn Hajar al-Haytami added: 

Consider these words without bias and you will find that he—may God bless him— 
has clarified the way and established the proof to the effect that there is nothing 
in it [i.e. logic] which is reprehensible or leads to what is reprehensible, and that 
it is of use in the religious sciences such as the science of the principles of religion 
(usul al-dm) and of jurisprudence ( fiqh ). The jurists have established the general 
principle that what is of use for the religious sciences should be respected and 
may not be derided, and it should be studied and taught as a fard kifaya. 

(Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Fatawa, 1: 50) 

Haytami then suggested that the prohibitions of earlier venerable jurists like Ibn al-Salah 
were due to the fact that they were thinking of 'the logic of the old philosophers' (mantiq 
al-falasifa al-uwal ) in which logical discussions were intermixed with physical and 
metaphysical principles that were contrary to religion. He then added: 

As for the logic that is known now amongst prominent Sunni scholars: it contains 
nothing that is reprehensible and nothing of the doctrines of the philosophizers, 
but is an intricate science, reguiring mental exertion and consideration, which can 
be relied on for guarding against errors in reasoning as much as possible. God 
forbid that Ibn al-Salah or even someone of lesser stature should think ill of this. 

(Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Fatawa, 1: 50) 

Haytami was not so charitable toward later scholars who would prohibit logic. Possibly 
thinking of Ibn Taymiyya (of whom he was a harsh critic) and his abridger SuyutI, he 
added: 

A group of later scholars have attacked it because they were ignorant of it—as the 
saying goes: 'he who is ignorant of something is against it.' It is sufficient for it to 
be deemed useful in religion that it is not possible to reply to the doubts raised by 
the philosophers or other [heretical] sects except by adherence to its principles. It 
ought to be motive enough for him who is ignorant of it that he will not be able to 
say a single word to the philosopher or anyone else who masters it. Rather, the 
philosopher (p- 424) or his like will deploy specious arguments and the person 
who is ignorant of it—even if he were one of the prominent scholars—will remain 
silent, not knowing how to reply. 

(Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, Fatawa, 1: 50) 
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Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml's Ottoman Turkish contemporary Mehmed BirgevI (d. 981/1573) 
expressed similar sentiments in his major work al-Tariqa al-muhammadiyya. He endorsed 
the view that kalam should not be studied for its own sake but that it is a fard kifaya once 
a doubt ( shubha ) has been raised concerning the creed (KhadimI, Bariqa, 1: 258). He then 
went on to state that logic should be considered a part of kalam. Two later Ottoman 
commentators on BirgevTs work, Receb Amid! (d. 1087/1676) and Ebu Sa‘Id KhadimI (d. 
1176/1762), spelled out that this meant that logic too is a fard kifaya (KhadimI, Bariqa, 1: 
262). The prominent Imam! ShIT jurist Zayn al-DIn al-‘AmilI (d. 965/1558) likewise 
considered logic to be 'a noble instrument to verify proofs in general and to know that 
which leads to a desired conclusion and that which does not' (‘Amill, Munyat, 378). It 
should be studied, ‘Amill noted, after memorizing the Qur’an and learning Arabic 
grammar, and before moving on to sciences like kalam and jurisprudence (‘Amill, Munyat, 
386). 

The authors of widely studied works on kalam after the thirteenth century clearly 
presumed knowledge of at least basic logic on the part of the reader. For example, the 
Timurid scholar al-Sayyid al-Sharlf al-Jurjanl, in his esteemed commentary on IjTs widely 
studied summa of theology al-Mawaqif, explained that arguments for or against the 
eternity of the Qur’an could be presented in the form of two syllogisms with conflicting 
conclusions (Jurjanl, Shark, 495-6). The first of these is: 

The word of God is an attribute of God 

Every attribute of God is eternal 

The word of God is eternal 

Two theological groups, the Ash'arls and the Hanballs, accept the conclusion of the 
syllogism, while two other groups, the Mu'tazills and the Karramls, reject it. The 
Mu'tazills dispute the minor premiss ( al-sughra —i.e. The word of God is an attribute of 
God') whereas the Karramls dispute the major premiss ( al-kubra —i.e. 'Every attribute of 
God is eternal'). The second syllogism is: 

The word of God is a composite of sounds and letters 

Every composite of sounds and letters is created in time 

The word of God is created in time 

The conclusion of this syllogism is accepted by the Mu'tazills and Karramls but rejected 
by the Ash'arls and Hanballs. The Hanballs dispute the major premiss of the syllogism 
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(i.e. 'Every composite of sounds and letters is created in time'), whereas the Ash'ans 
dispute the minor premiss ('The word of God is a composite of sounds and letters'). 

(p. 425 ) This way of presenting the dispute seems to have become widespread in later 
centuries. It even appears in Imam! ShIT theological works such as the commentary by 
Mir Abu 1-Fath al-'Arabshahl (d. 976/1568) on Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilll's al-Bab al-hadi 
‘ashar (Mir Abu 1-Fath, Miftah, 122). It also appears with an interesting twist in the 
commentary by the Ottoman scholar and judge Ahmed Beyazlzade (d. 1098/1687) on the 
Maturldl creed al-Fiqh al-akbar. Beyazlzade modified JurjanTs statement to include the 
Maturldls as well as the Ash'arls, who together constitute the Sunnis ( Ahl al-Sunna), 
whereas the Hanballs were subsumed under the derogatory term Hashwiyya and not 
considered Sunnis at all (Beyazlzade, Isharat, 141ff.). 

The explicit use of syllogistic argument forms in theology is perhaps most striking in the 
works of the fifteenth-century North African Ash'arl theologian Muhammad b. Yusuf al- 
Sanusl. This is all the more remarkable given that SanusI was resolutely opposed to the 
'philosophers' and disapproved of the practice of theologians such as Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI 
and Baydawl who devoted considerable space to the presentation and discussion of the 
philosophers' heresies (SanusI, Sughra, 19). Yet, this attitude did not prevent SanusI from 
writing a number of works on logic and making extensive use of syllogistic argument 
forms in his own theological writings. In his commentary on his own major creed entitled 
Aqidat ahl al-tawhid (often referred to simply as al-Aqida al-kubra), he began his proof 
for the existence of God by addressing the reader and urging him to construct the 
following syllogistic proof (SanusI, Kubra, 72): 

I exist after not having existed 

Everything that exists after not having existed has been brought into existence by 

something 

I have been brought into existence by something 

SanusI then presented the following two syllogisms showing that this something that has 
brought the reader's individual self into existence is a voluntary agent and not a natural 
cause like a sperm ( nutfa ) (SanusI, Kubra, 81): 

Your self is in one of several possible ways 

Everything that is in one of several possible ways has been brought about by a 

voluntary agent 

Your self has been brought about by a voluntary agent 
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The conclusion of this syllogism is then used as a premiss in the following syllogism in the 
second figure (SanusI, Kubra, 82): 

Your self has been brought about by a voluntary agent 

No natural cause is a voluntary agent 

Your self has not been brought about by a natural cause 

Of course, SanusI tried to show that each premiss he used in these syllogisms is either 
evident or can be proven by further arguments. 

(p. 426 ) SanusI is a little-known figure today. 4 However, this obscurity is a twentieth- 
century phenomenon and would seem to be related to the fact that the kind of logically 
informed Ash'arism that he espoused has largely been eclipsed in modern times by other 
religious currents (especially neo-Mu'tazilism and Salafism). The large number of 
commentaries and glosses on his creedal and logical works is clear evidence of his 
influence until the nineteenth century, especially in Islamic Africa but also beyond—there 
are pre-modern Turkish, Malay, and Javanese translations of his creeds (Brockelmann 
1937-49: ii. 323-6 and Suppl. ii. 352-6; Wisnovsky 2004a: 168, 185-6). His theological 
and logical works were obviously still being studied in the Azhar in the nineteenth 
century, for they were repeatedly printed then in Cairo along with commentaries and 
glosses by prominent Azhari scholars such as Ibrahim al-Bajurl (d. 1276/1860) and 
Muhammad Tllaysh (d. 1299/1882) (see Bajurl, Hashiyah; Tllaysh, Hidayat). 

There were of course still opponents of logic in later centuries, but it is important to note 
that these opponents tended to oppose kalam as well. The fideist Yemeni Zaydl scholar 
Ibn al-WazIr (d. 840/1436), for example, wrote a tract entitled Tarjih asalib al-Qur’an ‘ala 
asalib al-yunan that is aimed primarily against the discipline of kalam and its basic 
assumption that simple appeal to Scripture is not sufficient to refute heresy and establish 
the creed beyond doubt. His condemnation of logic is mentioned in passing (Ibn al-WazIr, 
Tarjlh, 42). The fifteenth-century Egyptian scholar al-Suyutl, who abridged Ibn 
Taymiyya's attack on logic, was also an opponent of both kalam and logic. His treatise 
Sawn al-mantiq wa-l-kalam ‘an fannay al-mantiq wa-l-kalam argues for the prohibition of 
the study of logic by analogy with the prohibition of kalam. The greater part of the work 
is devoted to amassing statements by venerable early figures in the Sunni Islamic 
tradition that condemn kalam, and then extrapolating from this that logic too is 
prohibited since the 'cause' of the prohibition of kalam is present in logic too—the 
common 'cause' being that both easily lead to the raising of doubts ( itharat al-shubah ) 
and to creedal innovations ( bida‘ ) (SuyutI, Sawn, 19-20). The Indian-born, Cairo-based 
scholar Muhammad Murtada al-Zabldl (d. 1205/1791), in his monumental commentary on 
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Ghazall's Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din, also attacked both logic and kalam. Like Ibn Hajar al- 
Haytaml, Zabidi quoted Ghazall's statement in al-Munqidh to the effect that 'nothing in 
logic is relevant to religion by way of denial and affirmation' but he derived a radically 
different conclusion from it. If logic is not relevant to religion, then there is no pious 
reason to study it and it becomes an instance of immersion in worldliness. He wrote: 

The faith that comes from the profession of the unity of God is not based on logical 
demonstration, contrary to what they [i.e. the logicians and theologians] suggest, 
but on knowledge bringing the one who possesses it to the truth of the matter. Its 
sign (p- 427 ) is the opening of the heart to the stations of faith, and acceptance of 
the decree of God, and turning to the recollection ( dhikr ) of Him, and loving Him 
while turning away from the world of vanity... He who is preoccupied with it [i.e. 
logic] is preoccupied with his outward aspect and visible conditions, to the 
detriment of the inward condition ( batin halihi), and the reason for him being in 
this sorry state is his love of prominence and his desire for acclaim from people... 
and so he wastes his days for their days, and his life for their desires, just so he 
can be called a scholar. 

(Zabidi, Ithaf, 1: 181) 

Zabidi's point was aimed at theologians (especially the North African Ash'ari tradition of 
SanusI) as well as logicians. When Ghazall wrote in the Ihya’ that kalam is a fard kifaya, 
Zabidi (tendentiously) specified that this kind of kalam is dogmatics film al-‘aqa’id) based 
on Scriptural and transmitted reports ( barahln naqliyya) and not the kind of kalam that 
sets up rational proofs ( al-adilla al-’aqliyya) (Zabidi, Ithaf, 1: 185). Of course, the former 
type of ‘kalam’ was usually not called kalam at all, as suggested by the reports that Zabidi 
himself adduced in this context which condemn kalam as such. 

The Indo-Muslim scholar (and Prince of Bhopal) Siddlq Hasan Khan al-Qannawjl (d. 
1308/1890) also rejected logic and kalam. In his encyclopedia of the sciences Abjad al- 
‘ulum, he endorsed and referred the reader to Ibn al-WazIr's attack on kalam and Ibn 
Taymiyya's attack on logic (the unique extant manuscript of the latter was owned by 
Qannawjl himself) (Qannawjl, Abjad, 441, 523). Qannawjl had considerable influence on 
the Arabic Salafiyya of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, as well as the 
Ahl-i hadlth in South Asia (BItar 1961-3: ii. 738-46; Khan 1998; Commins 1990: 24-5). 

The increased prominence of these movements in the twentieth century has led to a 
resurgence of interest in the writings of Ibn Taymiyya and an increased hostility to kalam 
and logic in Sunni Islamic circles. The fact that the hostility is to both disciplines is 
significant, however. After the thirteenth century, at least in the core areas of the Islamic 
world, proponents as well as opponents of kalam had apparently come to see it as 
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intimately bound up with mantiq. In this respect, the relationship between the two 
disciplines had changed dramatically since the attacks on Greek logic by the Mu'tazill 
and ShiT theologians of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
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Notes: 

( x ) The parallels between Valla and Ibn Taymiyya were first pointed out to me in 
conversation by Tony Street. 
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( 2 ) In this and following quotations from Ibn Taymiyya's work, I have slightly modified 
Hallaq's translation. 

( 3 ) On Hallaq's interpretation, syllogisms for Ibn Taymiyya are of no use for acquiring 
knowledge of the world in part because reason unaided by revelation cannot ascertain 
universal propositions, and at least one universal premiss is needed for syllogistic 
productivity (Hallaq 1993: xxx-xxxiv). The problem with this interpretation is that it 
contradicts Ibn Taymiyya's repeated insistence that analogy, contrary to the claim of 
logicians, affords certainty in some instances. This clearly presupposes that the common 
characteristic (jamV ) is sufficient ( muttarid ) for the judgement and this in turn implies the 
truth of a universal proposition. Ibn Taymiyya also repeatedly stressed that analogy and 
syllogism are only distinct in nomenclature and that anything that can be shown by one 
form of argument can be shown by the other. This implies that if analogy may yield 
knowledge of the world then syllogism may yield it too and, by contraposition, that if 
syllogism cannot yield knowledge of the world then neither can analogy. Even if one were 
to grant Hallaq's interpretation of Ibn Taymiyya, the sceptical point that unaided reason 
cannot ascertain the truth of universal premisses would first and foremost be a problem 
for first-order scholarly disciplines, not for formal logic. 

( 4 ) A modern editor of the commentary of Ahmad al-Damanhuri (d. 1778) on al-Akhdari's 
Sullam misidentifies a reference by Damanhuri to 'al-SanusT and takes it to refer to the 
King of Libya (r. 1951-69) despite the fact that Damanhuri is an eighteenth-century 
scholar and is clearly referring to a logician—see Damanhuri Id ah, 32 (n. 4). There is not 
a single reference to SanusI and his widely studied works on kalam in Halverson 2010 
which deals among other things with what the author mistakenly assumes to have been 
the demise of kalam in Sunni Islam after Ghazall. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter discusses two books of refutation written by two Muslim theologians, the 
Ash'arite al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and the Mu'tazilite Ibn al-Malahimi (d. 536/1141). Both 
books aim at refuting teachings of the Muslim falasifa, here understood as the 
Aristotelian tradition in Islam, represented by al-Farabi (d. 339/950-1) and Ibn Sina (d. 
428/1037). While Ibn al-Malahimi in his Tuhfat al-mutakaUimm aims at a straightforward 
rejection of most of the teachings of this group and includes arguments in favour of 
Mu'tazilite positions, al-GhazalTs strategy is more complex. In his Tahafut al-falasifa he 
aims to invalidate the falasifa' s claim of having demonstrated their teachings in 
metaphysics. Showing that these teachings are not supported by valid demonstrations 
allows al-Ghazali to refute them wherever he thinks they violate revelation and adopt 
them, on basis of the authority of revelation, wherever he thinks they are true. 

Keywords: refutation, tahafut, demonstration, apodeixis, burhan, modalities, alternative worlds, nominalism, 
eternity of the world, bodily resurrection, knowledge of particulars, moral obligation, taklif 


during the fifth/eleventh century, the philosophical system of Ibn Sina (Avicenna, d. 
428/1037) became the most potent challenge to the various theological schools of Islam 
that had developed in the centuries earlier. Coping with the views of Ibn Sina and his 
followers was a long process that continued for many centuries. A significant part of 
theological literature in Islam in its post-classical period after the fifth/eleventh century 
was devoted to discussing the merits and the errors of the Avicennan system. Ibn Sina 
found defenders among Muslim theologians as well as critics. Learning the system of the 
'philosophers' ( falasifa )—a word that became to mean Ibn Sina and his followers—was 
part of almost every advanced mad rasa education up until the thirteenth/nineteenth 
century. What is more, right from the beginning of the discussion about Ibn Sina among 
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Muslim theologians, we see that some of his teachings have a very significant influence 
even among those theologians who rejected his general direction of thought and who 
argued against it. Ibn Slna's explanation of prophecy, divination, and the guicker insight 
of some humans compared to others, for instance, were soon adapted by Muslim 
theologians. In this adapted and slightly changed form they had an enormous influence 
on how Muslims thought about prophecy and the superior insights of Sufi saints ( awliya ') 
or the ShLite Imams (Griffel 2010). 

This chapter looks at a crucial stage in the early engagement of Muslim theologians with 
the Avicennan system that began with al-Ghazall (b. c.447/1056, d. 505/1111). Recent 
studies have shown that the process of engaging with Avicennism and integrating it into 
Islamic theology had already begun before al-Ghazall, arguably already during Ibn Slna's 
lifetime (Wisnovsky 2004). This earliest stage, however, is not well researched and as of 
yet it is still unclear how much Ibn Slna took from Muslim theologians—mostly (p- 436) 
Mu'tazilites such as his contemporaries al-Qadl ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025) or Abu 1- 
Husayn al-Basri (d. 436/1044)—and how much Muslim theologians before al-Ghazall took 
from him. The latter were mostly Ash'arites, such as al-Ghazali's teacher al-Juwaynl (d. 
478/1085), but also Twelver Shfite mutakaUimun, such as al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 
436/1044), who discussed Ibn Slna's arguments. 

Al-Ghazall was the first Muslim theologian we know of who explicitly engaged with the 
Avicennan system. It is clear that he studied the works of Ibn Slna early in his life, maybe 
under the direction of al-Juwaynl, and that they fascinated him right from the beginning. 
Modern scholars have suggested that there was a period in al-Ghazali's early career, 
when he was himself a follower of Ibn Slna. If so, his seemingly neutral report of Ibn 
Slna's teachings, Maqasid al-falasifa, may come from that period and was later adapted 
as an introduction for his students that would prepare them to fully understand al- 
Ghazali's refutation of Ibn Slna (Janssens 2003). The Maqasid is an Arabic adaptation, 
thoroughly reworked at times, of one of Ibn Slna's Persian textbooks of logic, the natural 
sciences, and metaphysics, Danishnama-yi Alai. There is, however, no clear proof that al- 
Ghazall went through such an Avicennan period early in his career. Neither his 
biographers nor his enemies mention it, although the latter complain that al-Ghazall 
studied philosophy before he had fully mastered the religious sciences. It is also possible 
that al-Ghazall composed Maqasid later in his life, after his refutation of philosophy 
because he realized that his students needed a more thorough preparation than what he 
had written before. The Maqasid became a very successful textbook in its own right, 
particularly in its Hebrew and Latin translations (al-Ghazall, Metaphysics, Logica; Lohr 
1965). 
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The earlier view that al-Ghazall composed his Maqasid in the time period immediately 
before writing his refutation—a view that is based on his own comments in his 
autobiography—is now largely dismissed. Al-Ghazali's autobiography al-Munqidh min al- 
dalal is a highly apologetic work, written in 500/1106 or shortly after in response to 
attacks from both friends and foes. Here, al-Ghazali tries to counter the impression that 
he is too deeply influenced by philosophical literature. His presentation that he studied 
philosophy for two years while teaching at the Nizamiyya madrasa in Baghdad 484/1091- 
488/1095, and that he needed a third year to write his refutation is not credible (al- 
Ghazali, Deliverance, 61). It is much more likely that al-Ghazali's occupation with Ibn 
Slna's philosophy began much earlier in his life and that he worked on his response for 
years and maybe even decades. His appointment to the prominent teaching position at 
the Nizamiyya in Baghdad may be one of the fruits of his studies of philosophy rather 
than the beginning of it (Griffel 2009: 30-6). 

One of the manuscripts of al-Ghazali's refutation of philosophy, Tahafut al-falasifa, 
mentions that the book was finished in Muharram 488/January 1095. At this point al- 
Ghazali was a highly respected teacher at the Ash'arite Nizamiyya madrasa. He was close 
both to the caliph's court in Baghdad and to that of the Seljug Sultan in Isfahan. Apart 
from a few shorter books in legal theory, this was al-Ghazali's first major work that he put 
on the bookmarket. Together with it he published a number of books on logic and 
epistemology (al-Ghazali, Mihakk, MVyar), first aimed as preparations for studying the 
(p. 437 ) Tahafut but also because al-Ghazali wished to establish the study of philosophical 

logic at Muslim madrasas, a project that would prove to be successful. Soon after the 
Tahafut, he published his second major book of refutation. This was directed against the 
Isma‘ili Shi'ites and had the long title Fada’ih al-batiniyya wa-fada’il al-Mustazhiriyya. The 
two books pursue similar goals insofar as they both aim to establish in a legal argument 
that the philosophers as well as the Isma'ilites are clandestine apostates from Islam who 
can be killed if they publicly teach or propagate their positions. The Fada’ih is also 
important since it is in this book that al-Ghazali addresses the philosophers' teachings 
about the authority of revelation and the political function of prophecy (al-Ghazali, 
Fada’ih, 153f., partly trans. in al-Ghazali, Deliverance, 228), a subject left untouched in 
his Tahafut. Comparing these two books, however, reveals that the Tahafut is a much 
more thorough work than the Fada’ih, with far wider-ranging aims. The legal 
condemnation of the philosophers in that book takes only a single page and it appears 
almost as an afterthought to a highly philosophical engagement with the teachings of Ibn 
Slna. 
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I The Overall Strategy of the Tahafut al- 
Falasifa 

Scholars have pointed out that the word 'Incoherence' is not an accurate translation of 
the Arabic tahafut and does not reflect the gravity of the accusation levelled against the 
philosophers (Treiger 2011: 108-15). The Arabic term describes the philosophers' 
jumping to unwarranted and ill-founded conclusions that do not result from their 
arguments. 'Precipitance' might be a more accurate translation, in the sense that the 
book describes the over-hasty construction of a philosophical edifice that cannot last. Al- 
Ghazall clearly thought of the Tahafut as a refutation ( radd ). The overall goal of the book 
is to show that the falasifa's claim of being able to prove their teachings through 
demonstrative arguments is unfounded and no more than a delusion. 

Al-Ghazali begins his Tahafut with a preface and with four different introductions. Here, 
he clarifies what prompted the writing of the book and what it wishes to accomplish. In 
the preface he describes his annoyance with a group of Muslims who think they are 
smarter and more intelligent than the rest and who therefore believe they are not bound 
to perform religious duties such as praying. These people claim that they follow the 
teachings of the ancient philosophers like Socrates, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
their likes, whom they regard of masters of all sciences. This group of Muslims says about 
these ancient philosophers that, 

concurrent with the sobriety of their intellect and the abundance of their merit is 
their denial of revealed laws and religious confessions and their rejection of the 
details of the religions and faiths, and they are convinced that the [religious] laws 
are composed [by humans] and that they are embellished tricks. 

{Tahafut, 2) 

( P . 438) This 'group' {ta’ifa), however, are not the philosophers themselves, as al-Ghazall 
clarifies, or at least not their heads and leaders. Later on he will mention 'the vulgus of 
the philosophers' (jamahiruhum ) {Tahafut, 12) and he seems to have these in mind here. 
The 'prominent and leading philosophers' are explicitly exempt from the accusation of 
neglecting the religious duties, the denial of revealed religion, or teaching that religions 
are embellished tricks {Tahafut, 2). The group al-Ghazall complains about at the very 
beginning of his Tahafut creates a false philosophical tradition, based on the idea that the 
ancient philosophers were the masters of all sciences, and they follow teachings that 
were never popular among the prominent philosophers. The leaders among the falasifa 
however, are not entirely innocent when some followers misinterpret their teachings. The 
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leaders themselves created a myth, namely that their own teachings are proven through 
demonstrative arguments that render them indubitable. The falasifa create the 
impression that they have a way to truth that is superior to all other groups and even 
superior to revelation. 

Al-Ghazali does not dispute the possibility of demonstrative arguments that prove their 
conclusions beyond any doubt. On the contrary, he endorses demonstration in his own 
writings on logic and he urges his peers in the religious sciences to accept this method. 

In an important passage in the second introduction that will be often guoted by later 
Muslim scientists, al-Ghazall mocks religious scholars who dismiss the astronomers' 
explanation of a solar eclipse as an alignment of sun, moon, and earth. This explanation is 
demonstratively proven, and denying it creates more harm for religion than what its 
enemies could ever inflict ( Tahafut , 6). 

Al-Ghazali knew well that the demonstrative method is taught in books that take their 
teachings—and often also their titles—from Aristotle's logical works, most importantly his 
Posterior Analytics. There, demonstration is described as the combination between (1) 
correct forms of arguments and (2) indubitable premisses that are either self-evident or 
that have themselves been proven in earlier demonstrations. The fourteen correct forms 
of arguments, the syllogisms, are again described in the philosophers' books that present 
the teachings of Aristotle's Prior Analytics. Finally, how to form correct definitions and 
premisses is clarified in books that are eguivalent to Aristotle's Categories and the 
Isagoge. Al-Ghazali accepted this so-called 'toolbox' (Greek organon) of reasoning and he 
adopted the demonstrative method for his own. He also accepted that it yields 
indubitable results in mathematics, geometry (like explaining a solar eclipse), and the 
natural sciences. When it comes to metaphysics ( ilahiyyat ), however, al-Ghazali 
concluded that many teachings of the philosophers could not be proven demonstratively. 
Metaphysics is the philosophical discipline most closely aligned with theology. It deals 
with ontology, asking how the world is structured and what are its most basic 
constituents, with cosmology, looking into how the basic constituents relate to one 
another, and finally it deals with God, His attributes, and how He relates to His creation. 

( P . 439 ) in the fourth introduction of his Tahafut al-Ghazali explains the overall goal of 
this book. He addresses the falasifa's claim that all or most of their teachings are 
supported by demonstrations and responds: 

We will make it plain that in their metaphysical sciences they have not been able 
to fulfil the claims laid out in the different parts of the logic and in the 
introduction to it, i.e. what they have set down in the Posterior Analytics on the 
conditions for the truth of the premise of a syllogism, and what they have set 
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down in the Prior Analytics on the conditions of its figures, and the various things 

they posited in the Isagoge and the Categories. 

{Tahafut, 9) 

Philosophical metaphysics, according to al-Ghazali, is not based on demonstrative 
arguments. Rather, the arguments the philosophers claim as demonstrative are faulty and 
do not fulfil the conditions for demonstration set out in their own books of logic. The 
problem lies in their premisses. These are, despite the falasifa's claims, not indubitable. 
They neglect to critically examine the foundations of their own thinking but accept them 
on the authority of their teachers and their leaders. All this amounts for al-Ghazali to a 
guasi-religious attitude. The leading philosophers ask their students and followers to 
agree on the premisses they postulate without, in fact, being able to prove them. A 
science that uses formally correct arguments and employs premisses that are unproven 
but agreed upon by everybody who shares in that science is, according to Aristotle, not 
demonstrative but merely dialectical. The religious sciences, for instance, are all 
dialectical since they are based on premisses taken from revelation. The point al-Ghazali 
makes in the above passage is that philosophical metaphysics is not superior to religious 
theology. Both are dialectical sciences, based on premisses that its practitioners have 
agreed upon. But while the philosophers' agreement is a case of blind emulation ( taqlid ) 
of what has been passed down from generation to generation of philosophers, the basis of 
theology is divine revelation. 

Showing that the falasifa's arguments in metaphysics are not demonstrative serves a 
number of purposes for al-Ghazali. First, it destroys the conviction of the 'vulgar' 
followers of the philosophical movement that the philosophers were masters of all 
sciences and more intelligent than anybody else. Rather, their arguments are far from 
perfect and guite often wrong. Secondly, it destroys the conviction of those who follow 
the 'prominent and leading philosophers' that their metaphysics is superior to theology 
and can replace it. Rather, while the former is based on mere taqlid of bygone authorities 
(Aristotle etc.), the latter is based on divine revelation. Thirdly, and this is not fully 
mentioned in the introductions but only later on in his Tahafut, al-Ghazali also wants to 
show that many teachings of the falasifa's that are correct are not based on 
demonstrative inguires but taken from earlier revelations, such as those of Moses or 
Jesus, or from the inspirational insight of the awliya’, 'friends of God' or saints who 
already existed in the religions before Islam. This third goal is most clearly expressed in a 
passage from the 15th discussion of the Tahafut. That discussion addresses the falasifa's 
teachings of the celestial souls and why (p- 440 ) they move the spheres of the heavens. 
Al-Ghazali disagreed with the rational explanation of the heavenly movements only on 
minor points, limited to why things are the way they are. He does, however, object that 
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the arrangement of the heavens is a subject where rational insight is limited. Humans 
know what they know about the celestial movements not from observation or 
mathematical calculation but from another source: 

The secrets of the heavenly kingdom are not known with the likes of these 

imaginings. God makes them known only to his prophets and saints by way of 

inspiration ( ilham ), not by way of inferential proof. 

{Tahafut, 152) 

This point is supported elsewhere in al-Ghazali's oeuvre, such as in his autobiography, 
where he draws on an older argument that other Muslim theologians such as the IsmaTlI 
Abu Hatim al-RazI (d. c.933) had applied against falsafa (al-Ghazall, Deliverance, 85). How 
can the knowledge in astronomy be drawn from observation and calculation given that 
some celestial events are so rare that they occur only once in a thousand years? The 
mathematical pattern between such rare events can only be deduced with the help of 
divine inspiration. The same applies to medicine. How can experience lead to an 
understanding of how drugs work, given that many kill the patient if applied before 
humans have medical expertise. Medical knowledge comes to humans through divine 
inspiration not through experiments or logical deductions. 

The third goal explains why al-Ghazali 'refutes' some teachings in his Tahafut that he 
later applied in his own works. He addresses, for instance, the philosophers' explanation 
of the movement of stars through spheres (15th discussion) or Ibn Slna's view that the 
celestial souls have knowledge of the future that some humans might be able to connect 
to (16th discussion). In some of his later works, al-Ghazall adopts both these teachings as 
his own. In the Tahafut, the dispute is not about the truth of these teachings but whether 
the philosophers are able to prove them demonstratively. Unproven teachings can still be 
true. Al-Ghazall aims at forcing the philosophers to admit that these teachings cannot be 
deduced in philosophy but are taken from revelation or the insights of saints. He says in 
the 16th discussion, 'the only way for this to be known would be from revelation ( al-shar ‘) 
not from reason (aZ-'aqZ)' {Tahafut, 157). The rational justification in falsafa is a mere 
construction that happened after they were adopted and it does not withstand a critical 
investigation of the kind al-Ghazali undertakes in his Tahafut. 

The fact that al-Ghazali criticizes teachings he later adopts has led to much confusion 
among some of his readers. Falasifa such as Ibn Rushd (Averroes, d. 595/1198) accused 
him of being inconsistent. Some modern scholars think that al-Ghazall fielded a 'pseudo¬ 
refutation' (Treiger 2011: 93). A close reading of the Tahafut, however, reveals that al- 
Ghazali is very careful in his language and nowhere takes a position that is inconsistent 
with those of his later works that are unanimously believed to express his opinion. It is 
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true that in the Tahafut he is often polemical and sometimes unfair. There is, however, 
consistency among the works unanimously ascribed to him even if he shouted out his 
criticism of the philosophers and whispered when he thought they were correct. 

(p. 44i) if we follow the headings of the twenty discussions in the Tahafut, then there are 
eight where al-Ghazall sets out to show that the teachings discussed in that chapter are 
not supported by valid demonstrations and where he leaves open whether they are true 
or not (nos. 4, 5, 9, 11, 12, 14, 18, 19). In the remaining twelve discussions, he sets out to 
show that the philosophical teachings are unproven and wrong. Often, however, they 
could be easily mended if one gives up wrong premisses such as the pre-eternity of the 
world. In some cases he accuses them of deceptively misrepresenting ( talbis ) their 
teachings in ways that make them look Islamic. In three cases (nos. 1,13, and 20) the 
error of the falasifa is so grave as to warrant accusations of unbelief (see Sections II and 
III). 

Even in those discussions where he aims at refuting the truth of the philosophers’ 
teachings, he often does not argue in favour of the position he thinks is true. 'I do not 
enter into objecting them except as one who demands and denies, not as one who claims 
and affirms', he writes in the third introduction of his book ( Tahafut , 7). Behind this 
strategy lies al-Ghazali's conviction of the truth of revelation. This becomes manifest in 
his 'rule of interpretation' that he will explain in some of his later works but that also 
underlies the Tahafut (Griffel 2009: 112-22). According to that rule, statements in the 
apparent meaning (z ahir) of revelation can only become subject to allegorical 
interpretation ( ta’wll ) and be given an inner meaning if they are contradicted by 
demonstrative arguments. Without such a firm proof the authority of revelation cannot be 
challenged and opinions opposed to it are considered defeated. Whenever he argues that 
the falasifa are wrong, al-Ghazall assumes that revelation teaches something different. 
Were they able to prove these views demonstratively, al-Ghazali would be willing to 
reconsider his opinion about the teachings of revelation. Failing that, however, the truth 
of the outward sense of revelation stands against the claims of the falasifa, and since the 
latter cannot substantiate them, revelation prevails. Much of the Incoherence is devoted 
to the task of making room for the epistemological claims of revelation. 

Al-Ghazali made his refutation of philosophy easy for himself. Showing that their 
arguments are not demonstrative refutes the hubris and dismissive religious attitude of 
some followers of falsafa and also their view that philosophy is independent from 
revelation. He does not need to prove where and why these teachings are false. In fact, 
they do not need to be false but only unproven. Even in those cases where al-Ghazall sets 
out to refute the truth of some of the philosophers' teachings, he does not need to show 
they are false. He only needs to show they are unproven and contradict the outward 
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wording ( zahir ) of revelation. The way he sets out his book, most of his goals are fulfilled 
once al-Ghazali has proven that the arguments he criticizes are not demonstrative. They 
may even be persuasive, but as long as they do not reach the high standard of 
demonstration, they do not, in his opinion, establish the authority of falsafa. The twenty 
discussions of this book are, therefore, often very technical disputes about the logical 
status of certain explanations and proofs. Their function can only be determined once the 
overall goal of the book as a refutation, first of the truth of certain teachings, second of 
claims of originality and the provenance of some teachings, and third of the exuberant 
self-confidence and attitude of some people, is kept in mind. 


(p.442) II The Three Discussions on the World's 
Eternity in the Tahafut 

Although al-Ghazali tries to give his readers the impression that he does not want to 
argue for any position in this book but merely destroy convictions held among his 
doctrinal enemies, the book overall does argue in favour of a theological position. This 
happens most forcefully in the first three discussions on the world's eternity. Ibn Sina 
and many philosophers before him had argued that the world has no beginning in time 
and will never end. Still, they maintained that the world has a Creator who is the ultimate 
cause of every event in this world. Philosophers like Ibn Sina thought of God not as 
someone who would create the world at one point in time out of nothing, but as the 
'essential cause' of the world. An essential cause is an efficient cause of a thing or event 
that is sufficient to bring about its existence or occurrence. Imagine a dark room with a 
fireplace and no other light source. Light exists in that room if and only if there is fire in 
the fireplace. The fire is the essential cause of light in that room; any time there is fire 
there is light and vice versa. The two are temporally coextensive although one is the 
cause of the other. Light follows with necessity from fire. This is the relationship between 
God and the world. The world exists as long as God exists and God cannot exist alone 
without the world just as there is no fire in that room without light. God, for Ibn Sina, 
does not have a temporal priority over this world but an ontological one. He does not 
exist 'before' the world but He exists 'prior' in terms of rank of being, since He causes all 
that is other than Him. The existence of the world follows necessarily out of God's 
existence. 

It is this idea of God as a mere cause (‘ilia) of the world that triggered al-Ghazali's 
opposition. The problem can be highlighted using the example of the light from the 
fireplace. It is in the nature of fire to emit light and we cannot conceive of a fire that does 
not emit light. The fire has no choice but to emit light. Similarly, according to al-Ghazali, 
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it is in the nature of Ibn Slna's God to create the world. Such a God exercises no choice 
about whether to create or not. In fact, Ibn Slna's God never exercises any free choice 
(ikhtiyar ), or, in the language of al-Ghazali, there is no delay ( intizar ) of God's action from 
His essence. God becomes a creation-automaton who turns His knowledge, which may be 
regarded as the blueprint of creation, into the world that we live in. 

None of this, however, is clearly expressed by al-Ghazali in his Tahafut. Like many works 
from this period, the Tahafut is a book intended to be studied with a gualified teacher, 
who might explain these connections. From al-Ghazali's other works, however, and also 
from the understanding of later scholars in his tradition, it becomes clear that this is the 
issue addressed in the discussion on the world's eternity. The issue also comes up in 
other discussions and it is clear that this is the most important objection of al-Ghazali 
against the teachings of the falasifa. For him, they teach a completely impersonal 
understanding of God that reduces Him to a mere automated cause that has no (p- 443 ) 
real will or knowledge, a God to whom very few people can relate as the omnipotent and 
omniscient master of existence. 

The first three discussions on the world's eternity make up almost a third of the Tahafut. 
Here, the character of the book as a refutation is most evident. Al-Ghazali brings forward 
a great number of objections against the view that the world is or even could be eternal. 
The first discussion, the longest of the three, is devoted to refuting the teaching that the 
world is pre-eternal, i.e. that it exists from eternity in the past. Although he never reveals 
his sources, al-Ghazali brings a number of arguments that we are familiar with from John 
Philoponus's refutation of Aristotle's and Proclus's works on the world's pre-eternity 
(Davidson 1987: 86-127). John Philoponus (in Arabic: Yahya al-Nahwi) was a Christian 
philosopher of the sixth century, who was active in Alexandria and who wrote in Greek. 

In the course of the discussion, a disagreement about the nature of the modalities 
becomes most important. The modalities are 'necessary', 'possible', and 'impossible'. Ibn 
Slna treats the modalities as attributes of things or events. Something is possible for Ibn 
Slna, or it is necessary. The world as a whole is, for Ibn Slna, possible with regard to itself 
and necessary with regard to God, meaning it follows necessarily from God's existence. In 
his basic understanding of the modalities Ibn Slna followed Aristotle and went so far as to 
reguire a substratum ( mahall ) for possibility and for necessity. All necessity resides in 
God, Ibn Slna teaches, who is the 'being necessary by virtue of itself' ( wajib al-wujub hi- 
dhatihi). The substratum of possibility was found in the unformed prime-matter ( hyle ) 
that underlies all physical creations. Since the world has always been possible, so one of 
Ibn Slna's arguments goes, the substratum of this possibility, namely prime-matter, exists 
from eternity in the past. 
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Al-Ghazali's response to this is radical in that he objects to the whole Aristotelian 
understanding of the modalities. Al-Ghazali maintains that 'possible' is not an attribute of 
a thing but a mere judgement of the mind: 

Anything whose existence the mind supposes, [nothing] preventing its supposing 
it possible, we call 'possible,' and if it is prevented we call it 'impossible.' If [the 
mind] is unable to suppose its nonexistence, we name it 'necessary.' For these are 
rational propositions that do not reguire an existent so as to be rendered a 
description thereof. 

{Tahafut, 42) 

Al-Ghazali confronts the Aristotelian 'statistical' understanding of the modalities that 
have thus far reigned supreme among Aristotelian philosophers with the understanding 
of the modalities as developed in kalam literature. There, 'possible' has been understood 
as a synchronic alternative, i.e. something is possible if we can mentally conceive it as an 
alternative to what exists in actuality or what will exist. We call something impossible if 
we cannot mentally conceive of it as an alternative. In his Tahafut, al-Ghazall posits 
'alternative worlds' to the one that exists (Kukkonen 2000). This is a powerful 
argumentative device and it is applied throughout the book. If we can conceive of the 
world as being created at one moment in time—or sooner or later than that moment— 
then (p- 444 ) an omnipotent God must have the ability to actualize these possibilities. 

This is guite plausible for us; for reasons that we cannot get into here, however, it is hard 
to swallow or even to comprehend for someone trained in an Aristotelian understanding 
of the modalities. In the history of philosophy, al-Ghazali's Tahafut was an important step 
in moving away from that understanding toward the modern view of possibility as a 
synchronic alternative. 

The falasifa not only argued that the world is pre-eternal, they also claimed they can 
prove this demonstratively, setting all doubts to rest. If al-Ghazall is able to convince his 
readers that the world can be created in time, he has already achieved what he set out to 
do, namely to show that there is something wrong with the philosophers' assumed 
demonstrations. In this particular case, however, he goes further and provides arguments 
that the world is, in fact, created in time. His main argument is that every action {fi‘l) 
must have a temporary beginning, which is again an argument developed in kalam 
literature from philosophical predecessors, such as John Philoponus. In the long 
discussions on the eternity of the world, al-Ghazall aims at showing philosophically— 
meaning without recourse to the authority of revelation—that the world must be created 
in time. 
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III Bodily Resurrection and God's Knowledge 
of Particulars 

Elsewhere in his Tahafut, al-Ghazali is quite content to rely on the authority of revelation. 
In the 20th discussion, for instance, he tries to show that there can be a creation of 
bodies in the afterlife. His philosophical argument is again based on mental 
conceivability. We can conceive of an afterlife where the souls of humans exist entirely 
without bodies. This is the position al-Ghazali ascribes to the philosophers and it is 
possible. We can also conceive, as an alternative to this, that at one time during the long 
afterlife, a body—any kind of body—will be created for every soul ( Tahafut , 219). The fact 
that we can conceive of such a process means it is possible. The Qur’anic descriptions of 
bodily pleasures and pains that we experience after our deaths are therefore not 
impossible. Here, al-Ghazali tries to force the philosophers to acknowledge the authority 
and the truth of revelation. 

Al-Ghazali confronts the Aristotelian tradition with a nominalist or at least conceptualist 
understanding of the modalities, and this is an important event in the history of Muslim 
theology and of philosophy as such. Equally important was his novel understanding of 
knowledge—novel at least for the Aristotelian tradition—introduced in the 13th 
discussion. Ibn Slna had argued that God is characterized by total unity and therefore 
cannot change from one state to the next. This implies that God's knowledge only 
contains eternal truths, which were understood to be 'universals' ( kulliyat ). These are 
genera, species, or eternal concepts, such as 'humanity' or 'horseness'. Ibn Sina's God 
knows 'particulars' (juz’iyyat ), i.e. individual objects and their attributes, only 'in (p- 445) 
a universal way'. What that meant was difficult to understand, but for al-Ghazali it entails 
—not entirely unjustified—the denial of God's knowledge of individuals. For Ibn Slna, God 
cannot know individuals as individuals because if He did, His knowledge would change 
with each change that occurs in them, whereas change in God is impossible. Al-Ghazali 
rejects this vigorously, pointing out that nobody will obey God's law if they think He does 
not know them and does not know their transgressions ( Tahafut , 136). In his 
philosophical response, he does not reject Ibn Sina's premiss that God does not change. 
His own strict monotheism prevented Him from introducing a God whose knowledge 
changes. Rather, he reinterpreted the relationship between the knower and the thing 
known, again drawing on ideas and solutions that were developed earlier in kalam 
literature. He denies the Aristotelian understanding that 'knowledge follows the object of 
knowledge'. He replaces the identity of knower and object of knowledge with the concept 
of knowledge as a 'relation' ( idafa ) between the two. Knowledge of an object is like the 
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relation of a stationary observer to a moving object. While the object's position relative to 
the knower changes, the knower does not change ( Tahafut, 138). 


IV The Legal Condemnation of Three of the 
Philosophers' Teachings 

Al-Ghazall believed that some teachings of the falasifa make people disregard the 
religious law ( sharVa ). Writing the book was triggered by the observation that some 
followers of the falasifa rejected performing the religious rites because they deemed their 
ideas and their ethics above religion. The leading philosophers, said al-Ghazall, are 
innocent of this. He acknowledges that they see themselves as Muslims, yet even they 
may have fallen into unbelief. On the last page of his Tahafut, al-Ghazall answers a legal 
guestion by way of a fatwa. Are any of the twenty teachings discussed in this book 
unbelief ( kufr ) punishable by death? Al-Ghazali's legal concept behind this accusation is 
that whenever Muslims hold unbelief, they have implicitly rejected Islam and have 
become clandestine apostates, no matter whether they realize that or not. For al-Ghazall 
the unbelief of a Muslim eguals apostasy from Islam, a point that other jurists saw guite 
differently (Griffel 2001). He thus employs the judgement of apostasy to persecute 
opinions he thought could not be tolerated. 

On the last page of the Tahafut he singles out three such opinions: that the world is pre¬ 
eternal, that God does not know particulars, and that there is no resurrection of bodies in 
the afterlife. The latter two directly concern people's observance of the religious law. 
People will not fear the punishment of God in the afterlife if they think He does not know 
them or these punishments are mere metaphors and only apply to the souls and not the 
bodies. Making people observe the religious law is a very important motivation in al- 
Ghazali's oeuvre. It is not entirely clear, however, why he also included the first point 
about (p- 446) the world's pre-eternity. The Muslim revelation nowhere explicitly teaches 
creation out of nothing and al-Ghazall was most probably aware of that. In later 
repetitions of his condemnation this point is sometimes left out (al-Ghazall, Deliverance, 
138). Wherever he mentions it he stresses that all Muslims agree on the world's creation 
in time and he may have regarded its denial as too grave a challenge to Islam and the 
consensus of its scholars. All the other positions of the philosophers, including the view of 
God as an involuntary actor, are indeed tolerated. In the Tahafut al-Ghazall says these 
may be bid‘a, i.e. inappropriate innovations, but not cases to apply the law of apostasy. 
Elsewhere he says more explicitly that they should be tolerated and not harmed (al- 
Ghazall, Deliverance, 137, 143-9). 
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Al-Ghazali's Tahafut is a very important work not only for the history of Islamic theology 
but for the tradition of Greek and Western philosophy overall. It confronts Aristotelianism 
with potent challenges to its self-understanding of grounding the philosophical sciences 
on demonstrative proofs. Many of the argumentative objections brought forward in that 
book come from kalam, and for Aristotelians such as Ibn Rushd or Maimonides (d. 
601/1204, who never mentions the book but was aware of it) the Tahafut remained a work 
of kalam literature. One would need to step out of Aristotelianism to fully appreciate its 
value. Ibn Rushd did not do that and his own refutation of al-Ghazali's book, the Tahafut 
al-tahafut, remains an often limited engagement with the latter's arguments and had little 
influence. 

For the discourse of philosophy ( falsafa ) in the Islamic East, the Tahafut was a watershed. 
Before it mutakallimun did not need to engage with falsafa. Some did, of course, but 
never as deeply as after the Tahafut. Now, mutakallimun and falasifa openly discussed the 
faults and merits of arguments current in the other tradition. The Tahafut brings these 
two discourses together. It clearly identifies the three teachings that the jurist al-Ghazall 
condemned and the larger number that the theologian al-Ghazall objected to. In doing so, 
it opened the way for integrating into kalam those philosophical positions that are not 
criticized. 

Hardly any Islamic philosopher after al-Ghazall mentions the book. From the mid-twelfth 
century on, however, all philosophers and all mutakallimun show familiarity with its 
accusations of taqlid and talbis against Ibn Slna and his followers. They also know and 
react to the main points al-Ghazall makes within the twenty discussions. One can say 
without exaggeration that much of what will be written in Islamic philosophy and 
theology between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries is a response to Ibn Sina's 
philosophical system and to al-Ghazali's Tahafut. 


V Ibn al-Malahimi and his Tuhfat al- 
Mutakallimin 

Whereas al-Ghazali's refutation of philosophy had a prominent career right from the day 
it was published, the second major work of this category in Islam was unknown to 
(p. 447) most scholars until it was rediscovered recently in a unigue manuscript in a 
library in Mashhad (Ansar! 2001). Its author is Rukn al-DIn Mahmud Ibn al-Malahimi, an 
important Mu'tazilite theologian who was active during the first half of the sixth/twelfth 
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century in Khwarezm, the delta region where the Amu Darya (Oxus) flows into the Aral 
Sea, in today's Uzbekistan. Ibn al-Malahimi died there in 536/1141. 

Khwarezm was an important centre of scholarship during the sixth/twelfth century and it 
was one of the few regions where Mu'tazilism was still active and alive even after it had 
disappeared elsewhere in the Islamic world. Together with his contemporary and 
colleague al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), who wrote an influential Qur’an commentary, 

Ibn al-Malahimi was the most important Mu'tazilite thinker in the centuries after its 
golden period had ended. He presents himself as the torchbearer of Abu 1-Husayn al- 
Basri's (d. 436/1045) theology, and he may have studied with his students or students of 
his students. Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri was active in Baghdad and had studied theology with 
the Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 415/1025). A practising physician, Abu 1-Husayn came into 
contact with Greek learning. He also studied philosophy, which may well have triggered 
the important innovations in his thought (Madelung 2006). Many of his arguments were 
directed against teachings of the school of Abu Hashim al-Jubba’i (d. 321/933), the so- 
called Bahshamiyya, of whom ‘Abd al-Jabbar was the leading proponent during Abu 1- 
Husayn al-Basri's lifetime. 

Next to the school founder, Ibn al-Malahimi became the most important representative of 
Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri's Mu'tazilite theology. Ibn al-Malahimi wrote two important 
compendia of kalam, the very extensive and comprehensive al-Mu‘tamad fi usul al-din, 
and the shorter al-Fa’iq fi usul al-din, which was conceived as an abridgement of the 
former. Only the first guarter of the long work has come down to us (Ibn al-Malahimi, 
Mu'tamad). The shorter work, however, which was completed in 532/1137, is fully 
available (Ibn al-Malahimi, Fa’iq). These two works were fairly widespread and major 
theologians such as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1210) used them. Ibn al-Malahimi's third 
work of importance is Tuhfat al-mutakallimin fi l-radd ‘ala Tfalasifa, which is intended as 
an invalidation ( radd ) of Aristotelian, or more specifically Avicennan philosophy. The 
Tuhfa depends heavily on the Mu'tamad, particularly on the section dealing with the 
teachings of the philosophers (Ibn al-Malahimi, Mu'tamad, 683-798). It mentions both 
earlier works of the author (Tuhfa, 178, 185), so it was written between 532/1137 and the 
author's death in 536/1141. 

In contrast to al-Ghazali's book, which follows a complex strategy to refute falsafa of 
which some might say that it never does so directly, Ibn al-Malahimi addresses falsafa in 
a much more straightforward way. He engages in an open confrontation with the 
teachings of Ibn Sina, aiming to show where they are wrong and why (Madelung 2007: 
333-5). Whereas in al-Ghazali the main doctrinal dispute with Ibn Sina is about the 
philosophers' understanding of God as a cause of the world that does not exercise free 
choice, Ibn al-Malahimi has much more to complain about. Comparing these two books 
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illustrates the great amount of agreement that existed between Aristotelian philosophical 
theories in Islam and Ash'arite theology. It also shows how complex al-Ghazali's strategy 
is and how much more confrontational many other Muslim theologians were. 

( P . 448) in the introduction of the Tuhfa, Ibn al-Malahiml explains what prompted his 
interest in writing this book. At the beginning he complains that many of his 
contemporaries who consider themselves experts of Islamic law ( mutafaqqiha ) began to 
study the works of the Muslim philosophers. Ibn al-Malahiml particularly singles out the 
Shafi'ite school of law—al-Ghazali's school—but sees this tendency also getting hold 
among the Hanafites, his own school of law. He sees Islam in the same position as 
Christianity in the first centuries of its history. According to a view widespread among 
Muslims, Christian theologians who had studied Greek philosophy distorted Jesus's 
original message: 

I have become afraid that our community might relate to Islam like the Christians 
relate to the [original] religion of Jesus, peace be upon him. The leaders of the 
Christians sympathized so much with the learning of the Greeks in philosophy that 
they ended up leaving the religion of Jesus... on the path of the philosophers and 
proposed such things as the three hypostases, the union [of Jesus with God], Jesus 
becoming a god after he had been human, and other such nonsense. 

{Tuhfa, 3) 

The Muslim philosophers such as al-Farabl and Ibn SIna, so Ibn al-Malahiml says, did 
indeed 'leave the religion of Islam' (kharaju dm al-Islam ) by following the ways of the 
ancient philosophers {Tuhfa, 3). Like al-Ghazall, Ibn al-Malahiml complains about the 
hubris of the philosophers and their conviction that philosophy is superior to all other 
studies. He mocks the claim that philosophy makes people overcome their religious 
divisions as it makes them appreciate all religious traditions egually. Philosophy, 
according to Ibn al-Malahiml, makes people misunderstand their religious differences 
{Tuhfa, 14). Similar to al-Ghazall, Ibn al-Malahiml regards the philosophers mainly as 
people who lead others astray. The Muslim philosophers present their teachings as the 
true Islam and because many of them work in jurisprudence {fiqh) they are more 
dangerous than even the propagandists of the IsmaTlites. They give the impression that 
what they teach would bring people closer to Islam. The opposite, however, is true and 
they are enemies of the prophets. Their message has nothing at all in common with that 
of the prophets and it seems that the latter were only sent to defeat the influence of 
people like the philosophers, who have always led others into error {Tuhfa, 8). 
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VI Ibn al-Malahiml and al-Ghazali 

Ibn al-Malahiml wrote more than four decades after al-Ghazali's Tahafut came out, and 
we can assume that he was familiar with the book. Unlike al-Ghazali in his Tahafut, Ibn 
al-Malahiml identifies many philosophers by name, Ibn Sina and Aristotle first of all, but 
also minor philosophers and even contemporaries of him such as Abu 1-Barakat al- 
Baghdadi ( Tuhfa , 14). He also mentions book titles and quotes from philosophical works, 
allowing us a view into what was known and used at this point. Given all this, it is 
astonishing that he mentions neither al-Ghazali nor any of his works. Al-Ghazali, (p- 449) 
however, was such an important figure at his time and he lived so close to Ibn al- 
Malahimi's centre of activity that everybody interested in philosophy and in religion 
would have known him. 

It is certain that Ibn al-Malahiml knew al-Ghazali's Maqasid al-falasifa or—and this is less 
likely—a maybe anonymous adaptation of that work that would be unknown to us today. 
This adaptation would still be different from the one that we already know from this 
period, namely the so-called Major Madnun, which has recently been published 
(Pourjavady 2002: 1-62). A study of this latter adaptation claims the text was written by 
al-Ghazali himself and that it represents those elements from the teachings of the falasifa 
that he was ready to accept (al-Akiti 2009). Some severe problems, however, remain, like 
when the author of the text claims that God, 'knows the individual things in a universal 
way ( bi-naw ,m kulliyy in )' (Pourjavady 2002: 14). This is an utterly un-Ghazalian position. In 
any case, Ibn al-Malahiml did not use this Major Madnun, but most likely the Maqasid al- 
falasifa in a form that is identical or at least very similar to how we know it today. He 
made highly eclectic use of that book, sometimes quoting it verbatim, sometimes 
distilling longer passages from it into a few sentences, and sometimes even restructuring 
it. The Maqasid al-falasifa is one of his most important sources for the teachings of Ibn 
Sina and his followers. In his refutation of their teachings on God's essence, God's 
attributes, and God's actions, Ibn al-Malahiml applies the basic divisions in al-Ghazali's 
Maqasid and quotes it frequently. 

We do not know whether Ibn al-Malahiml was aware that al-Ghazali's Maqasid was meant 
to be a neutral report of Ibn Slna's teachings in logic, metaphysics, and the natural 
sciences. The book itself still poses many riddles. Once the short introduction and an 
even shorter afterword are taken off, it may well have passed as a work written by a 
follower of Ibn Sina. We know Arabic manuscripts without these sections (Shihadeh 
2010). Quite often the book speaks in the third person plural ('we hold... for instance') 
when it presents convictions and arguments of the Avicennists. It is highly likely that Ibn 
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al-Malahiml took al-Ghazall to be one of them. His refutation targets philosophers within 
the ranks of the Hanafites and particularly the Shafi'ites, and the latter may well be a 
reference to al-Ghazall and his students and followers. 

Ibn al-Malahiml explicitly claims to be the first mutakallim who ever wrote a refutation of 
philosophy ( Tuhfa, 4), a claim al-Ghazall also had made four decades earlier. Both will 
have done some bibliographical research. If Ibn al-Malahimi knew al-Ghazali's book, 
which is likely, he might not have been much impressed by its strategy and probably did 
not accept it as a proper refutation. There is a passage in the Tuhfa which indicates that 
even if he knew al-Ghazali's Tahafut he was not very familiar with its content. In that 
passage, Ibn al-Malahiml talks about 'one of the philosophers', who is different from the 
rest insofar as he at least engages in identifying those actions that lead to reward in the 
afterlife and those that lead to punishment (Tuhfa, 185f.). This may well be a reference to 
al-Ghazall, who in his Ihya’ ‘ulum al-dm and elsewhere writes much about what people 
should do and what avoid to gain happiness in the afterlife. Ibn al-Malahimi continues 
and says that this philosopher had claimed that the resurrection of bodies in the afterlife 
is possible even under those premisses that the Aristotelian philosophers accept, (p- 450 ) 

Al-Ghazall does precisely this in the 20th discussion of Tahafut. Ibn al-Malahiml, however, 
does not refer his readers to that book. He rather guotes this argument from a different 
book, where the unnamed philosopher says the same and where he develops arguments 
how the Day of Resurrection could come about according to the ontology of Ibn Slna. The 
guote includes al-Ghazali's so-called 'rule of interpretation' (Tuhfa, 186, 1. 17) and is from 
a work known as Nafh al-ruh wa-Ttaswiya (al-Ghazali, Nafh, 41). This work circulates in a 
number of versions and appears to go back to guestions al-Ghazall answered about the 
nature of the human soul and the afterlife. Taking its departure from Q 15: 29 and 38: 72, 
the book tries to show how Ibn Slna's teachings on the soul explain the Qur’an. Parts of 
this book (which do not contain the guoted passage) circulate as al-Madnun al-saghir and 
also under the title al-Ajwiba al-Chazaliyya fi l-masa’il al-ukhrawiyya. Scholars still have 
doubts whether this book is truly by al-Ghazall or rather a pseudo-epigraphy, although it 
is significantly less problematic than the Major Madnun. The work is guoted a few more 
times in Ibn al-Malahimi's chapter on the afterlife (Kologlu 2010: 320-30), where it is 
always introduced by the words, 'that one says... ' (Tuhfa, 188-93). These guotations 
strengthen the case for its authenticity given that the still vague description of its author 
fits al-Ghazall guite well. 

Ibn al-Malahimi most likely regarded al-Ghazali as one of those philosophers who mixed 
falsafa with Islam. He acknowledges, however, that Shafi'ite scholars such as al-Ghazali 
at least accept moral obligations (taklif) and prepare their readers for them, something 
that other philosophers did not do. Still, accepting Ibn Slna's teachings on the soul and 
adopting one's understanding of the afterlife accordingly, as al-Ghazall did, was too much 
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for Ibn al-Malahiml, who criticizes scholars like him for that. Ibn Taymiyya, in fact, 
includes the name of Ibn al-Malahiml in a list of more than a dozen scholars of Islam who 
were known critics of al-Ghazali's leanings toward philosophy (Ibn Taymiyya, Dar’, 6: 
240). 


VII The Twenty Chapters of the Gift to the 
Mutakallimun 

At the beginning of his book, Ibn al-Malahiml lists the issues where the philosophers hold 
erroneous opinions. Many of these are also addressed by al-Ghazall, such as the temporal 
origination of the world, God's attributes, particularly that of being the designer of the 
world, and their teachings on the afterlife. In addition Ibn al-Malahiml lists the 
philosophers' position on prophecy and on the laws that the prophets brought. Al- 
Ghazali's assessment of these two points was mixed, which is why he did not include 
them in his Tahafut. Finally Ibn al-Malahiml also takes issue with the philosophers' 
position on moral obligations ( taklif ), a point al-Ghazall does not bring up because the 
Ash'arite view on this subject turns out to be guite compatible with that of Ibn Slna. 

( P . 45i) it might or might not be a coincidence that Ibn al-Malahiml divided his book into 
twenty main chapters (sing, bab), the same as the number of discussions in al-Ghazah's 
Tahafut. Three of those main chapters have the character of introductions. In Chapter 4, 
Ibn al-Malahiml begins his refutation of philosophical teachings with the same subject 
that al-Ghazall begins it with, the pre-eternity of the world. The book overall does not 
have such an original structure as that of al-Ghazall. After establishing that the world was 
created in time, Ibn al-Malahiml continues with the proof of the world's temporary 
creation and the existence of an originator ( muhdith ), i.e. God. From here on the 
discussion of subject matters in the book follows roughly that of a kalam compendium 
such as Ibn al-Malahiml's Fa’iq. After establishing God's existence the next six chapters 
(nos. 6-12) are devoted to God's attributes and God's actions. Ibn al-Malahiml begins by 
discussing the falasifa's argument for the world's pre-eternity out of God's everlasting 
creative activity, guoting among other works Proclus (d. 485 ce) as well as John 
Philoponus's refutation of him ( Tuhfa , 52-7). In his discussion of the negative as well as 
positive attributes of God, he sticks closely to the table of contents of al-Ghazah's 
Maqasid (Tuhfa, 58-137; al-Ghazall, Maqasid, 2: 59-97). The remainder of the Tuhfa deals 
with various philosophical teachings on prophecy, on the nature of the soul, and the 
afterlife and includes fundamental disagreements between Mu'tazilites and Aristotelians 
in matters of ontology. The final chapter refutes the claim that there are esoteric 
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teachings ( batin) in the Qur’an, something Ibn al-Malahiml associates with the 
philosophers as well as with Shl'ite groups such as the Isma'Ilites, who say that only their 
leader (Imam) knows the esoteric meaning. 

In his Tahafut, al-Ghazall refrains from arguing in favour of the true position—at least he 
presents it that way—and when he rejects the philosophical view that God has no positive 
attributes ( sifat ) but is absolute unity, for instance, he does not explain the Ash'arite 
alternative on this subject. Not so Ibn al-Malahiml who most often confronts the 
teachings of the philosophers with that of 'the Muslims', as he says, a word that here 
stands for Mu'tazilites. In earlier centuries, the Mu'tazilites had developed their own 
ontology, based on a theory of powerless atoms, as well as their own explanations of 
physical processes. These theories are highly incompatible with the ontological 
assumptions of Aristotelianism, which gives Ibn al-Malahiml much occasion to voice his 
disagreement and present the arguments for his school. 

Their disagreement on human acts and moral obligation ( takllf) is egually deep. Ibn Sina 
had taught that human actions are causally determined by factors such as the human's 
volition, his or her motives, and other causes, which are themselves determined by 
causes that all begin in God. For Ibn Sina all chains of causes and effects end in God—or 
rather they begin there—which means God is the ultimate cause of everything. From the 
point of view of a Mu'tazilite, the Ash'arites—whom Ibn al-Malahiml polemically calls 
'compulsionists' ( mujbira )—hold very similar opinions on human actions as the 
Avicennans (Tuhfa, 51). Both groups believe that God is the creator of all events in this 
world and they explicitly include human actions. God would thus predetermine all human 
actions and He would also become the source and the creator of good (p- 452 ) and evil in 
this world, two positions that were unacceptable for any Mu'tazilite. Ibn al-Malahimi 
insists that God is only the source of good and that evil comes into this world through the 
agency of humans. God does not create human actions and their immediate 
conseguences. Humans also have free will and respond in their decisions to the moral 
obligations God puts on them. They act either in accord with these obligations and are 
rewarded in the afterlife or they violate them and are punished. 

Ibn Sina taught that human actions are determined by their causes just like all other 
events in this world. Free will ( ikhtiyar ) exists only insofar as humans will always choose 
what they think is best ( khayr ) for them. All events in this world and the next are 
predetermined, reward and punishment in the afterlife included. Ibn Sina does not have a 
notion of moral obligation ( takllf ); his ethical theory resembles that of Aristotle and is 
teleological. Acts are valuable if they serve a certain end. That end is for Ibn Sina the 
human's happiness in this world and the next. Such happiness is attained when humans 
actualize their potentiality. Acts conducive to this end are good, while those detrimental 
to it are bad. In themselves, acts have no autonomous moral value for Ibn Sina. 
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There are very few elements in Ibn Slna's theory of human actions and of moral value 
where it clashes with that of al-Ghazall (Griffel 2009: 215-22). None of these subjects 
ever comes up in his Tahafut. Quite the opposite in Ibn al-Malahiml, who objects to 
virtually every element in Ibn Slna's theory of human actions. He also objects to the 
Avicennan position that all humans have a soul that will survive after death ( Tuhfa , 154- 
68). A number of discussions are devoted to the refutation of philosophical cosmology 
with its explanation of the movements of stars and planets through celestial spheres 
(Tuhfa, 114-35). According to al-Ghazall, such subjects are inconseguential for religion. 

In fact, he said denying explanations that are geometrically proven is harmful to it. For 
Ibn al-Malahimi, these elements of the philosophical wordview serve to establish a fully 
determinist position on human actions. Ibn al-Malahiml wishes to establish human free 
will and argues therefore against the existence of celestial objects that might determine 
human acts. This, among other things, makes his refutation a much more comprehensive 
attempt than that of al-Ghazall. 

The overall projects of these two books, however, are not so different after all. Both want 
to discredit the Avicennan philosophical system and destroy its attraction to Muslim 
scholars. Their ultimate goal is to attract those who were drawn to Avicennism to their 
own teachings. Ibn al-Malahiml chooses the direct way and aims at showing the falseness 
( fasad ) of the philosophers' teachings wherever they disagree with Mu'tazilism. Al- 
Ghazali focuses on the falasifa's two claims of their sciences' demonstrability and 
independence of revelation. The demonstrative method also comes up in Ibn al-Malahimi 
and he ridicules the philosophers for assuming their teachings are superior to that of the 
ordinary believers or to those of the mutakallimun because they are based on 
demonstrations. He, however, does not focus on the demonstrability of the philosophers' 
teachings. Al-Ghazall chose that strategy, which allowed him to refute philosophy and 
take over many of their teachings as his own. 


(p. 453) VIII Conclusions 

The two refutations of Avicennan philosophy discussed in this chapter are themselves 
highly philosophical works that take the views and arguments of the Muslim Aristotelians 
very seriously and discuss them on a highly elaborate intellectual level. Decades of 
studying al-Ghazali's book have shown that his objections are often original. They 
contributed to and sometimes even triggered the serious argumentative challenges 
Neoplatonic Aristotelianism would face in the West and in Islam. Similar studies still need 
to be undertaken with Ibn al-Malahiml's Tuhfa. 
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Both books are highly polemical at times but they also show how much their authors 
appreciated the complexity and the versatility of Ibn Slna's philosophical system. Both 
authors realized that this system posed a threat to the authority of the theology they had 
grown up with and the scholars who represented it. Their reactions to that threat, 
however, are guite different. Ibn al-Malahiml takes this challenge as an occasion to 
defend MuYazilism and present the truths of its teachings. Al-Ghazall, on the other hand, 
adopts numerous teachings of Ibn Slna and appropriates them to the demands of 
Ash'arite theology. Before doing so, however, he needed to point out those elements in 
Ibn Slna's system that are unfit to be integrated into Muslim theology. This is one of the 
purposes of his Tahafut. 

Their different strategies are partly the result of different views of what the philosophical 
movement was. For al-Ghazali, it was a movement that pursued its own guasi-religion, 
outside of Islam. His multilayered responses to that movement all serve the purpose of 
taking the wind out of the sails of that parallel religious tradition and making it part of 
Islam. He aimed at domesticating philosophy and bringing it under the banner of Islam. 
For Ibn al-Malahimi, who writes four decades after al-Ghazali began this project, the 
philosophical movement had become a part of Islam. He responded to the philosophical 
movement the way one would respond to any other competing theological group in Islam, 
namely by writing a straightforward refutation of their teachings. 

One final difference is the legal aspect of both books. Al-Ghazali combines his theological 
and philosophical refutations with a legal condemnation. His willingness to adopt so 
much from Ibn Sina coincided with a forcefully intolerant, one can even say violent 
attitude toward those elements he regarded as dangerous. Ibn al-Malahiml's refutation 
lacks that kind of intolerance. As a Hanafite he did not have the legal tools at hand that 
allowed him to excommunicate certain teachings of the philosophers the way al-Ghazali 
did (Griffel 2001). Also, as a Mu'tazilite he did not think that unbelief (ku/r) should or 
could be punished by state authorities or leading members of the Muslim community 
(Griffel 2009: 104). Even if Ibn al-Malahimi held that the Muslim philosophers had 'left 
the religion of Islam' he did not plead for their persecution. His work as a Mu'tazilite 
theologian was to reveal what he regarded as the falseness of their teachings in order to 
diminish their appeal. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter examines the theology of the Twelver Shl'ites from the seventh/thirteenth 
century onwards. It begins by citing the role of Nasir al-Din al-Tusi in 'modernizing' 
Twelver Shl'I theology by introducing Avicennan notions into the kalam discourse, a 
development that had started among the Ash'arites with Abu Hamid al-Ghazali and Fakhr 
al-DIn al-RazI. It then considers al-TusI's devotion to Avicennan philosophy, astronomy, 
and mathematics; his doctrinal tracts that proved influential for the later development of 
Twelver Shl'ism; and his impact on the scholarly circles of al-Hilla. Finally, it discusses 
the adoption of Twelver Shl'ism as the religion of the Safavid dynasty and the efforts of 
the opponents of philosophical theology to establish themselves as the official 
representatives of Twelver Shl'ism. 
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I Ilkhanid and Post-Ilkhanid Eras 

nasir al-Din al-Tusi (d. 672/1274) is usually credited with having 'modernized' Twelver 
Shl'I theology by introducing Avicennan notions into the kalam discussions, a 
development that had started among the Ash'arites with Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 
505/1111) and, more importantly, Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (d. 609/1210).* Al-Tusi grew up as 
an Imami and his principal teacher in kalam was Mu'In al-DIn Abu 1-Hasan Salim b. 
Badran al-Mazinl al-Misrl (alive in 629/1231-2), a student of the prominent Twelver Shl'I 
theologian Abu 1-Makarim ‘Izz al-DIn Hamza b. ‘All b. Zuhra al-Husaynl al-Halabl (b. 
Ramadan 511/1117, d. 585/1189-90), author of Ghunyat al-nuzu‘ ila ‘ilmay al-usul wa-l- 
furu‘, one of the most comprehensive (extant) summae of Imami theology, law, and legal 
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theory of the sixth/twelfth century. It was this work which al-Tusi had studied with Ibn 
Badran for which the latter granted him an ijaza on 18 Jumada II 619/30 July 1222 
(Mudarris Radawl 1991: 161-7). Despite his training in kalam, al-Tusi devoted most of his 
scholarly life to Avicennan philosophy, astronomy, and mathematics. Moreover, during 
the decades between 630/1233 and the fall of the Isma‘111 fortress in Alamut in 654/1256 
while he had joined the ranks of the Isma'IlIs al-Tusi had composed numerous important 
works on Isma‘111 thought. At the time of the Ilkhanid conguest of Irag in 656/1258 he 
gained the ear of the congueror Hiilagii, whom he managed to convince to spare the Shl‘1 
sanctuaries from destruction. In 657/1259, the Ilkhan entrusted al-Tusi with the 
reconstruction and leadership of the Maragha observatory, which subseguently 
developed into an important intellectual centre for astronomers, philosophers, as well as 
theologians, Shl'Is, and non-Shl'Is. Naslr al-DIn al-Tusi remained at Maragha until a few 
months before his death in 672/1274 when he returned to Baghdad (Daiber and Ragep 
2000; see also the contributions to Pourjavady and Vesel 2000). 

It was following his rupture with the Isma'llls around the year 654/1256 that al-Tusi 
composed several doctrinal tracts, viz. his Risalat al-Imama, a treatise supporting the 
(p. 457 ) Twelver Shl‘1 notion of the imamate, as well as two concise kalam treatises, 
Qawa’id aWaqa’id and Tajrid al-i’tiqad. 1 These two tracts soon became very popular and 
proved influential for the later development of Twelver Shl'ism, as is suggested by the 
numerous commentaries written upon them (Sadra’I 2003; editor's introduction to al- 
HimmasI al-Razi, Kashf, iv-vi). 2 In them al-Tusi combined theological discussions with 
philosophical terminology, methodology, and style and accepted a number of Avicennan 
concepts that were compatible with Imami theological doctrine—the amalgamation of 
kalam theology as it had been formulated by Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl (d. 436/1044), the 
founder of the last innovative school of Mu'tazilism, and Peripatetic philosophy became 
the rule for Imami theologians from the seventh/thirteenth century onwards. The writings 
of Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi constituted a major source for al-Tusi. Fakhr al-DIn had 
significantly revised Ash'arite doctrinal thought in the light of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl's 
teachings and Avicennan philosophy. The antagonism between Naslr al-DIn al-TusTs 
Mu'tazilite worldview in his doctrinal works and Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI's Ash'arite positions 
notwithstanding, it was primarily through the latter's works that Naslr al-DIn as well as 
later Twelver Shl'Is received Abu 1-Husayn's doctrines. 3 

The most immediate impact of Naslr al-DIn's doctrinal thought was on the scholarly 
circles of al-Hilla—one of the leading intellectual centres of Twelver Shl'ism (Tali'! 2013: 
19-78) with a distinctly positive attitude towards kalam since the time of Sadld al-DIn 
Mahmud b. ‘All b. al-Hasan al-HimmasI al-Razi, who had completed his comprehensive 
theological summa, al-Munqidh min al-taqlid, on 9 Jumada I 581/8 August 1185 in this 
city. Al-HimmasI had introduced the theologians of al-Hilla during his sojourn here to the 
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teachings of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri. Among the prominent scholars who were active in 
this city shortly before and during the time of al-TusI were Sadid al-DIn Salim b. Mahfuz 
al-Surawi al-Hilli (d. c.630/1232), his student Najm al-DIn Abu 1-Qasim Ja'far b. al-Hasan 
b. Sa'Id ('al-Muhaggig al-Hilli') (d. 676/1277) (on him see Chapter 11), Muhammad b. ‘All 
b. Muhammad Ibn Juhaym (d. 680/1282), and Sadid al-DIn Yusuf b. al-Mutahhar al-Hilli. It 
was also during this period that (p- 458) the Banu l-‘Awd emerged in al-Hilla, a family of 
several generations of theologians (Schmidtke 2009a). 

Sadid al-DIn Yusufs son, Hasan b. Yusuf ('al-'Allama al-Hilli’, d. 726/1325), was one of the 
most prolific students of Naslr al-DIn al-TusI. He composed commentaries on several 
works of al-TusI, most notably on the latter's Tajrid, entitled Kashf al-murad fisharh Tajrid 
al-Vtiqad (completed in 696/1297). The numerous extant manuscripts of the work as well 
as the supercommentaries and glosses that were later written on it testify to its lasting 
popularity (Schmidtke 1991: 90 no. 85; al-Tabataba’I 1995: 163-6 no. 75; Sadra’I 2003: 
35-41 no. 19). Al-Hilli also commented upon al-TusI's other credal writing, Qawa'id al- 
‘aqa’id (Schmidtke 1991: 51, 90 no. 84; al-Tabataba’I 1995: 162f. no. 74), and he 
composed numerous independent works on theology which also proved immensely 
influential. His probably most popular independent tract in the field of dogmatics was his 
concise al-Bab al-hadi ‘ashar fima yajibu ‘ala ‘dmmat al-mukaUafin min ma'rifat usul al-din 
which he added as the eleventh chapter to his Minhaj al-salah fi ikhtisar al-misbah 
(completed in 723/1323). As the title indicates, it was written for a general readership 
rather than for students of theology. As was the case with al-TusI's Tajrid, it was 
repeatedly commented upon by later theologians. Together with its most famous 
commentary by al-Migdad al-Suyurl (d. 826/1423), it has been published repeatedly and 
translations of the two works in Persian and English are currently available (Schmidtke 
1991: 55, 80f. no. 36; Tabataba’I 1995: 65-71 no. 25). Among al-Hilll's larger theological 
works mention should be made of his Manahij al-yaqin (completed in 680/1281), a work 
that was well known among later Imami theologians (Schmidtke 1991: 47, 94 no. 107; 
Tabataba’I 1995: 191-3 no. 99), and the Kitab Nihayat al-maram fi ‘ilm al-kalam, his last 
work in this discipline as it seems, which is only partly preserved and was possibly never 
completed (Schmidtke 1991: 50f., 96 no. 117; Tabataba’I 1995, 208f. no. 112). 

In the domain of kalam, al-Hilli was less of an original thinker but rather an accomplished 
propagator of al-TusI's new type of kalam. In addition to being a prolific writer, al-Hilli 
was surrounded by a large number of pupils who studied with him either in al-Hilla, at 
the court of the Ilkhanid ruler Uljaytu (r. 703/1304-716/1316), or in the madrasa sayyara 
that had been founded by Uljaytu to accompany him (Schmidtke 1991: 35-40). It was still 
prior to Uljaytu's conversion to Shfism in 709/1310 that al-Hilli and his son Fakhr al- 
Muhaggigln Muhammad (b. 682/1283; d. 771/1369) were summoned to court where they 
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stayed for several years during which al-Hilli composed numerous works at the request of 
the Ilkhan, among them works on theological questions (Schmidtke 1991: 23-32). Fakhr 
al-Muhaqqiqin later became a renowned scholar in his own right with several titles in 
kalam and particularly jurisprudence to his credit, among them numerous commentaries 
on works by his father. After the death of the ‘Allama, he took over numerous former 
students of his father. Among his pupils were scholars such as Nizam al-DIn ‘All b. ‘Abd 
al-Hamld al-Nffi (d. after 791/1389), the renowned Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. MakkI, 
('al-Shahld al-awwal', 734/ (p. 459 ) 1333-786/1384) (al-Mukhtarl 2005: 64-7), 4 and al- 
Murtada Abu 1-Sa‘Id al-Hasan b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-A‘raj al-Husaynl 
(Schmidtke 1991: 35). 

Among the students of the Shahid al-awwal were Fakhr al-DIn Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Sa‘Id al-shahir bi-lbn al-Mutawwaj al-Bahranl (d. between 802/1399-1400 and 836/1432- 
3) (Anwar 1991) as well as another prominent theologian who hailed from al-Hilla, viz. al- 
Miqdad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Suyurl al-Hilli al-Asadl ('al-Fadil al-Miqdad', d. 826/1422-3). Al- 
Miqdad is mostly renowned for his commentaries on some of the theological works of the 
‘Allama al-Hilli: al-Nafi‘ yawm al-hashr, a commentary on the Bab al-hadi ‘ashar (MTK 
5/350f. no. 11959); and Irshad al-talibm, a commentary on Nahj al-mustarshidm fi usul al- 
din (MTK 1/229 no. 784). 5 Among his independent kalam works, mention should be made 
of his al-LawamV al-ilahiyya fi l-mabahith al-kalamiyya, his most comprehensive book in 
this discipline (MTK4/572f. no. 10203). 

The scholars of al-Hilla were in close contact with those of Bahrayn, another vibrant 
intellectual centre of Twelver Shl'ism throughout the seventh/thirteenth century and 
beyond (al-Oraibi 1992; 2001). A leading figure of the sixth/twelfth century was Nasir al- 
DIn Rashid al-Bahranl (d. 605/1208), followed by Kamal al-DIn Ahmad b. ‘All Ibn Sa'ada 
al-Bahranl (d. c.640/1242). Both Rashid and Ibn Sa'ada had already studied in al-Hilla. 

Ibn Sa'ada's pupil Jamal al-DIn ‘All b. Sulayman al-Bahranl (d. c.670/1271) corresponded 
with Nasir al-DIn al-Tusi—he sent him a tract composed by his teacher Ibn Sa'ada 
containing twenty-four questions on the divine attribute of knowledge, titled Risalat al- 
‘Ilm or Mas’alat al-‘ilm, asking al-Tusi to comment upon the text, a request with which al- 
TusI complied. ‘All b. Sulayman in turn is the author of a doctrinal work, entitled Misbah 
al-‘irfan wa-miftah al-bayan (Ansari 2011: 779-85). The preserved writings of both Ibn 
Sa'ada and even more so ‘All b. Sulayman indicate that philosophy, mysticism, and kalam 
were firmly rooted in Bahrayn during their time (Madelung 1989; Taghavi 2013). ‘All b. 
Sulayman's pupils were his son Husayn and Maytham b. Maytham al-Bahranl (b. 
636/1238; d. after 681/1282) (Yusuf 2007). Maytham al-Bahranl is usually said to have 
studied with al-Tusi while he is also reported to have been the latter's teacher in 
jurisprudence. In the field of kalam, al-Bahranl composed the Kitab Qawa'id al-maram, a 
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work that enjoyed lasting popularity and that shows similar characteristics as was the 
case with al-TusI's and al-Hilll's doctrinal works (MTK 4/469 no. 9760). By contrast, al- 
Bahranl's voluminous commentary on the Nahj al-balagha, titled Misbah al-salikm or 
Shark Nahj al-balagha, gives evidence of his intimate familiarity with the mystical 
tradition. 

The interpretations and adaptations of Ibn al-‘ArabTs notions through the commentary on 
Nahj al-balagha of ‘All b. Sulayman al-Bahranl and, later on, the writings of (p- 460) Baha’ 
al-DIn Haydar b. ‘All al-Amuli (d. after 787/1385) proved authoritative and significantly 
influenced Twelver ShI‘I doctrinal thought of the seventh/thirteenth century and beyond 
(Agha-Tehrani 1996). This specifically concerned Ibn al-‘ArabTs doctrine of the two seals 
of sainthood which were reinterpreted to fit Twelver Shl‘1 imamology (cf. al-Oraibi 1992: 
216). Besides traditional Mu'tazilite kalam, Peripatetic philosophy, and Akbarian thought, 
Shihab al-DIn al-Suhrawardi's (d. 587/1191) philosophy of illumination soon developed 
into one of the dominant schools of Islamic philosophy and had a long-lasting impact on 
Imami theology and philosophy from the seventh/thirteenth century onwards. Most of the 
later Twelver Shfite thinkers saw Illuminationist teachings through the eyes of Shams al- 
DIn Muhammad b. Mahmud al-Shahrazurl (alive in 687/1288), the author of the popular 
philosophical encyclopedia al-Shajara al-ilahiyya fi ‘ulum al-haqa’iq al-rabbaniyya 
(completed in 680/1281) (Pourjavady and Schmidtke 2006). Ibn Abl Jumhur al-Ahsa’I (b. c. 
838/1434-5, d. after 906/1501) was the first Imami scholar to amalgamate in his magnum 
opus Mu'tazilite and Ash'arite kalam, Peripatetic and Illuminationist philosophy, as well 
as philosophical mysticism, thus creating an unprecedented synthesis of these strands 
(Schmidtke 2000; 2009b; 2013). Ibn Abl Jumhur hailed from al-Hasa’ where he began his 
formation with the leading scholars of Bahrayn. Later on he studied with a variety of 
scholars in Najaf, Jabal ‘Amil, and Kashan. During an advanced stage of his career, he 
sojourned repeatedly and for extended periods in Mashhad, a city that had apparently 
become as a second home to him. 

Taking into consideration his entire oeuvre in the field of kalam (al-Ghufranl 2013), Ibn 
Abl Jumhur developed from a conventional theologian whose doctrinal views were 
characterized by Mu'tazilite positions into a thinker who predominantly maintained 
philosophical and mystical notions. One trait, however, that characterizes his entire 
oeuvre in this field throughout his life is his concern to mediate between opposing views 
of different strands of thought, be it within the field of kalam (Mu'tazilism versus 
Ash'arism) or beyond (doctrinal thought versus philosophical notions). This is best 
exemplified in Ibn Abl Jumhur's magnum opus, entitled Kitab Mujli mir’at al-munjifi l- 
kalam wa-l-hikmatayn wa-l-tasawwuf (completed in 895/1490). The work was an 
autocommentary on the Kitab al-Nur al-munji min al-zalam (finished in 893/1488), which 
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in turn was a commentary on the author's very concise Kitab Maslak (or: Masalik ) al- 
afham fi ‘ilm al-kalam. As the title of the basic work indicates, it was essentially a work on 
theology. In his al-Nur al-munji, the author comments on the text of the Maslak in a 
comprehensive manner, often expanding on the mystical and philosophical (mostly 
Illuminationist) dimensions of the issues under consideration. On the level of the Mujli, he 
usually restricts himself to elaborating on specific Illuminationist or mystical notions 
mentioned in the two other works. Throughout the Mujli, Ibn Abi Jumhur freely combined 
traditional Mu'tazilite theology with notions of Peripatetic and Illuminationist philosophy 
and of philosophical mysticism. On this basis he also sought to mediate between the 
doctrines of the Mu'tazilites and the Ash'arites. 

Philosophical notions characterize Ibn Abi Jumhur's views in his Mujli in his discussion 
about the divine attribute of power, viz. whether God is a necessary cause or a (p- 46i) 
freely choosing agent, whether He has created the world ex nihilo or whether creation is 
co-eternal with God, its first cause, and whether God can create an endless multiplicity 
without intermediary or whether from God, who is one in every respect, only one 
immediate effect can result while creation in its entirety occurs as a hierarchic emanation 
—Ibn Abi Jumhur invariably opts for the philosophical view rather than that of the 
theologians and argues that the views of the philosophers and the theologians are 
essentially identical. Moreover, Ibn Abi Jumhur endorses in his Mujli the philosophical 
understanding of the Divine when eguating the divine attribute of will with the 
philosophical notion of divine providence. The notion of divine providence also 
determines his concept of the 'why' of God's acting. He negates the Mu'tazilite doctrine 
according to which God acts on the basis of specific, concrete motives. God rather acts on 
the basis of the essential primary intention, i.e. His knowledge of Himself and of the 
perfect order. In all these issues in which Ibn Abi Jumhur adopts the philosophical points 
of view, his elaborations in the Mujli rely on Shahrazurl's Shajara. Ibn Abi Jumhur also 
follows Shahrazurl when adopting the latter's doctrines of transmigration of incomplete 
souls following their deaths into bodies of animals for the purpose of purification. 
However, unlike Shahrazurl, Ibn Abi Jumhur maintains at the same time the theological 
doctrine of bodily resurrection. Like Shahrazurl, Ibn Abi Jumhur believes that imperfect 
human souls are transferred at death into animal bodies, corresponding to their moral 
traits. According to their progress in purification they ascend into bodies of more noble 
animals until they are sufficiently purified to escape to the lower ranks of paradise. Souls 
that remain unsuccessful in attaining purification are eventually also transferred to 
animal bodies within the World of Images. Ibn Abi Jumhur only disagrees with Shahrazurl 
insofar as he adheres at the same time to the Islamic belief that God will restore the flesh 
and bones of the dead for the Judgement following His annihilation of the physical 
structure and order of the world. In order to harmonize this belief with the notion of 
metempsychosis, he adopts some elements of one of the anonymous views related by 
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Shahrazurl in the Shajara in his account of metempsychosis, whose adherents combined 
their notion of metempsychosis with their belief in the resurrection of the material world. 
As has been stated for the proponents of this doctrine, Ibn Abl Jumhur distinguishes 
between the 'minor resurrection' ( al-qiyama al-sughra), which consists in the 
disembodiment of the particular soul, and the 'major resurrection' ( al-qiyama al-kubra), 
that is, the eventual restoration of the material world that follows its prior annihilation. 

Ibn Abl Jumhur also adopts in his Mujll key notions that he had gleaned from 
philosophical mysticism. The doctrine of the unity of being ( wahdat al-wujud) proved 
essential for his understanding of divine unicity ( tawhid ). Ibn Abl Jumhur distinguishes 
three levels of tawhid : 'existential unity' ( tawhid wujudl) at the top level, followed by 
'unity of the divine attributes' ( tawhid sifatT) at the next lower level. The lowest rank 
corresponds to the orthodox Islamic definition of monotheism ( tawhid islamT), i.e. the 
denial of polytheism as expressed in Qur’an 47: 19. The mystical notion of the unity of 
existence also marks Ibn Abl Jumhur's conceptionalization of the divine attributes. He 
argues that divine attributes vanish at the highest level of tawhid wujudl whereas at the 
(p. 462) lower level of tawhid sifatl they can be observed as manifestations of the divine 
essence. As such, neither mentally nor externally could they be taken to be something 
additional to God's essence. Mystical notions further influenced Ibn Abi Jumhur's views 
regarding the issue of man's freedom to act. Ibn Abl Jumhur argues for a middle position 
between determinism and free will on the basis of the notion of unity of existence. 
Considered from the level of the revealed law, the actions of man are attributable to him. 
From the more elevated point of view, the level of being, which allows a deeper insight 
into the true existential unity, all multiplicity vanishes and the observer grasps that all is 
included in divine providence. The true understanding of the intermediary position 
between determinism and free will implies both levels of consideration simultaneously. 
Another topic with respect to which Ibn Abl Jumhur was influenced by the mystical 
tradition is the realm of prophecy and imamate. He argues for the necessity of the 
prophetic mission and the instalment of the Imam with the mystical notion of the 
necessary existence of the Perfect Man (insan kamil). As manifestations of the divine 
completeness both the prophet and the Imam serve as intermediary between the 
absolute, transcendent Divine and man. In addition, Ibn Abi Jumhur adopts the Akbarian 
notions of apostleship ( risala ), prophethood ( nubuwwa ), and sainthood ( walaya ). In 
agreement with Twelver Shl‘1 notions, however, he identifies sainthood with the imamate. 
Moreover, as was the case with Maytham al-Bahranl and Haydar Amull, Ibn Abl Jumhur 
rejects Ibn al-‘ArabTs identification of Jesus with the seal of absolute sainthood and 
replaces him with the Imam ‘All and the hidden Imam (Schmidtke 2000; forthcoming). 
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II Safavid Era 

In 907/1501, the founder of the Safavid dynasty, Shah Isma‘111 (r. 907/1501-930/1524), 
announced Twelver Shl'ism as the religion of the newly established Safavid state. 
Following this announcement, writing Twelver Shl‘1 theological work was welcomed by 
the Safavid court. The first known Twelver Shl‘1 doctrinal book written during the reign 
of the Safavids is a commentary on al-TusI's Tajrid al-Vtiqad by Najm al-DIn Mahmud al- 
NayrizI (d. after 933/1526). Completed sometime before 916/1510, this commentary, 
titled Tahrir Tajrid al-'aqa’id, is dedicated to Shah Isma‘111. At the time of al-NayrizI, al- 
Tusl's Tajrid had commonly been read along with two Ash'arite commentaries by Shams 
al-DIn al-Isfaham (d. 749/1348) (often studied together with al-Sayyid al-Sharlf al-Jurjanl's 
(d. 816/1414) supergloss) and by ‘Ala’ al-DIn ‘All al-Qushjl (d. 879/1474) (Sadra’I Khuyl 
2003: 42-95). The latter explicitly criticized al-TusI for his Twelver Shl‘1 positions, 
particularly in the chapter on the imamate. Al-NayrlzTs primary intention was thus to 
correct what he calls 'misinterpretations' and 'sophistries' of these previous 
commentaries when writing his own commentary on the Tajrid. Throughout his Tahrir, al- 
Nayrlzl identifies with the views of the Imamiyya, which, so he admits, often correspond 
with those of the Mu'tazilites, for example that human actions are based (p- 463) on free 
choice ( ikhtiyar ) and that it is through reason that man is able to grasp the ethical value 
of his actions. Concurring with the Mu'tazilites he also rejects the Ash'arite and 
Maturidite notion that the divine attributes exist externally. He maintained, however, that 
the Mu'tazilites had adopted in all those issues the views of the ShI‘I Imams (Pourjavady 
2011: 65-7). 

Other Iranian scholars of the time also commented on the Tajrid. However, unlike al- 
Nayrlzl, they all wrote glosses on al-Qushjl's commentary. This was the case with Ghiyath 
al-DIn al-Dashtakl (d. 949/1542), Shams al-DIn al-Khafrl (d. 942/1535-6), Husayn al-Ilahl 
al-Ardablll (d. 950/1543), Jamal al-DIn Mahmud al-ShlrazI (d. 962/1554-5), and Fakhr al- 
DIn al-Sammakl al-Astarabadl (d. 984/1576-7) (Sadra’I Khuyl 2003: 136f.). Their glosses 
were primarily concerned with the first two chapters of the Tajrid, in which philosophical 
preliminaries ( al-umur al-'amma) as well as substances and accidents ( aljawahir wa-T 
a‘rad ) are discussed. Al-Khafrl and al-Sammakl al-Astarabadl also wrote separate 
commentaries on the third chapter, on metaphysics ( al-ilahiyyat bi-l-ma‘nd al-akhass), as 
did Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Mugaddas al-Ardablll (d. 993/1585-6) (Sadra’I Khuyl 2003: 
144-8). However, none of these scholars seems to have commented on the Tajrid's 
chapter on the imamate, which would have compelled them to affirm—or deny—their 
allegiance with Twelver ShFism. They rather confined themselves to uncontroversial 
topics. This general attitude only changed in the eleventh/seventeenth century. Sayyid 
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Ahmad al-‘AlawI al-'Amill (d. between 1054/1644 and 1060/1650) commented on the 
Tajrid with a work titled Riyad al-quds, completed in 1011/1602-3 (MTK 3/487 no. 7161). 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Lahljl (d. 1072/1661-2) also wrote a new commentary on the Tajrid, 
entitled Shawariq al-ilham fi sharh Tajrid al-kalam (MTK 4/126f. no. 8141). In the twelfth/ 
eighteenth century, Sayyid Muhammad Ashraf al-‘AlawI al-'Amill (d. 1145/1732) wrote a 
Persian commentary on the Tajrid, titled ‘Alaqat al-Tajrid (MTK 4/274 no. 8823). All three 
authors commented on the text of the Tajrid in its entirety, including the chapter on the 
imamate, from a Twelver ShiT perspective. It is also noteworthy that during the eleventh/ 
seventeenth and twelfth/eighteenth centuries al-Khafri's gloss on the chapter on 
metaphysics ( ilahiyyat ) of al-Qushjl's commentary was extremely popular—more than 
thirty superglosses were written on this gloss during this period (Sadra’I Khuyl 2003: 
102-29). 

Beside the Tajrid, the ‘Allama al-Hilll's al-Bab al-hadi ‘ashar was also repeatedly 
commented upon during the Safavid era (Firouzi 2011). Following the earlier 
commentaries on this text by al-Miqdad al-Suyuri and Ibn Abl Jumhur al-Ahsa’I (see 
Section I), commentaries on the Bab al-hadi ‘ashar were composed during the first 
decades of the Safavid era by Iranian migrant scholars to India such as Shah Tahir al- 
Dakani (d. between 952/1545 and 956/1549) and Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Kh w ajagI al- 
Shirazi (fl. 953/1546) (MTK 4/36 no. 7688; see also Chapter 34). Among the scholars who 
flourished in Iran, Mir Abu 1-Fath b. Makhdum al-Husaym al-'Arabshahl (d. c.976/1568) 
seems to have been the first to comment on al-Hilll's al-Bab al-hadi ‘ashar. His 
commentary, titled Miftah al-bab, was dedicated to Safavid Shah Tahmasb (r. 930/1524- 
984/1576) (MTK 5/215f. no. 11299; al-Hilll, al-Suyuri, and al-‘Arabshahi, Bab 206). In it, 
the commentator championed Sufi explanations for various doctrinal matters (Rizvi 
2007a: 94). 

( P . 464) Another popular genre during the Safavid period were independent tracts 
discussing God's existence and His attributes, typically entitled Risala fi ithbat al-wajib 
wa-sifatih (MTK 1/142-59). Proofs for God's existence, His unicity ( tawhid ), His 
attributes, as well as their relation to His essence were the subjects characteristically 
dealt with in these works. The earliest contributor to this genre was the Sunni-Ash'arite 
philosopher of Shiraz, Jalal al-DIn al-Dawam (d. 908/1502), who composed two distinct 
epistles devoted to the proofs for the existence of God and His attributes (Pourjavady 
2011: 12, 13f.; MTK 1/151-3, nos. 427 and 428). These treatises became the subject of 
many commentaries and glosses, including those by Imami scholars of the Safavid era, 
many of whom criticized DawanTs positions. In addition, DawanTs tracts served as an 
influential model to scholars of later generations for their own contributions to this genre. 
Shams al-DIn al-Khafrl (MTK 1/150f. no. 425), Najm al-DIn al-NayrlzI, Abu 1-Hasan ‘All b. 
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Ahmad al-Qa’inl al-Kashanl (d. 966/1558-9) (MTK 1/146 no. 396), Afdal al-DIn Muhammad 
al-Turka al-Isfahanl (d. 991/1583-4) (MTK 1/153f. no. 429), and Ahmad b. Muqaddas al- 
Ardablll (MTK l/143f. no. 387) were among those who wrote on this topic. 

Although one might imagine that Twelver ShIT credal works would have played a 
significant role in spreading the new denomination in the process of religious conversion 
of Iran, it is striking that there were hardly any creeds composed during the early Safavid 
period. Within the Safavid realm, the earliest known Imami creed was written by Shaykh 
al-Islam of Isfahan, Baha’ al-DIn al-'Amili (d. 1030/1621), either shortly before or during 
the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I (r. 996/1588-1038/1629). This Arabic creed, titled Ftiqadat al- 
Imamiyya (or simply al-Ftiqadat), as its author states, was primarily written for non- 
Twelver Shl'Is, lest they confuse the views of the Twelvers with those of other ShiT 
denominations who maintained 'corrupted' dogmas (MTK l/390f. no. 1623). In structure 
and contents, al-‘Amili's creed is based on a short creed by Fakhr al-Muhaqqiqln (‘Amill, 
Ftiqadat, 189-94). Rather than being exclusively concerned with theological questions, 
the treatise also discusses at length how to observe religious duties and to avoid 
wrongdoing. This creed was later also translated into Persian and commented upon by 
several scholars including Adham al-Khalkhall (d. c. 1052/1642), and Sultan Husayn al- 
Astarabadl (d. after 1077/1666) (‘Amill, Ftiqadat, 202-66). 

Following al-‘AmilI, numerous scholars composed creedal works, often amalgamating 
theological and philosophical notions and argumentative strategies. A number of authors 
also composed more comprehensive doctrinal books. RafT al-DIn Muhammad b. Haydar 
al-Husaynl al-Tabataba’I al-Na’Inl (d. 1099/1687-8), for example, composed in 1047/1637 
Shajara-yi ilahiyya and dedicated it to Shah Safi (r. 1038/1628-1052/1642) (MTK 4/14 no. 
7576), and in 1070/1660 he wrote another more concise creed based on the Shajara, 
titled Thamara-yi Shajara-yi ilahiyya (MTK 2/400 no. 4349). ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Lahljl was 
the author of a philosophical creed, Gawhar-i murad which he completed in 1053/1643 
and dedicated to Shah ‘Abbas II (r. 1052/1077-1642/1666) (MTK 4/55If. no. 10117). 

Later al-Lahljl penned a credal work, again in Persian, Sarmaya-yi iman, which he also 
dedicated to Shah ‘Abbas II in 1058/1648 (‘Atayl Nazar! 2011a: 9-16; MTK 3/530f. no. 
7343). Shortly after al-Lahljl, in 1063/1653, Mulla Muhsin al-Fayd al-Kashanl (d. 
1090/1679) composed his Ayn al-yaqm fi usul al-din (MTK 4/319f. no. 9051), (p- 465) 
written in a style that echoes that of al-Lahijl's works. Muhammad Baqir al-Sabzawarl's 
(d. 1090/1679-80) al-Aqa’id al-jamVa and Jamal al-DIn Muhammad b. Husayn al- 
Kh w ansari's (d. 1122/1710-1) Risala dar usul-i din are other works in the same genre 
composed during the reign of Shah ‘Abbas II and dedicated to him (Agha Buzurg 1983-6: 
ii. 186, xv. 282; MTK 4/248 no. 8684; 1/335 no. 1324). Towards the end of the Safavid 
period, Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Lahljl (d. 1121/1709) and Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Fattah 
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al-Tunkabunl (d. 1124/1712-3) also composed credal works—al-Lahiji wrote Sham‘ al- 
yaqin dar usul-i dm in 1092/1681 (MTK 4/112 no. 8065) and al-Tunkabunl authored Diya’ 
al-qulub in 1102/1691 (MTK 4/184 no. 8400). 

In the late Safavid period another type of creed became popular which was intended to 
excommunicate holders and performers of certain beliefs or practices from the Twelver 
ShiT community. An anti-Sufi theologian of the time, Muhammad Had! al-Sabzawarl ('Mir 
Lawhl', d. after 1083/1672), wrote Usui al-‘aqd’id wa-jami‘ al-fawa’id in 1081/1671 in 
Persian (MTK 1/363 no. 1483). Muhammad ShafT AstarabadI (d. 1117/1705) composed a 
treatise titled Usul-i din (also: Ab-i hayat ) which he dedicated to Shah Sulayman (r. 
1076/1666-1105/1694) (MTK 1/63 no. 2). IsmaTl Khatunabadi, a teacher at the madrasa 
associated with the Jami'-i ‘AbbasI, also dedicated his Risala-yi Vtiqadiyya to the Shah. 
The work contains an introduction followed by three chapters: on various kinds of 
existents ( dar aqsam-i mawjudat), on the objections of philosophers and others to the 
principles of religions ( dar mukhalafat-i usul-i madhahib-i arbab-i kamalat wa-sa’ir 
tabaqat), and on the reguirements of salvation for those who seek to attain the highest 
stages (dar sarmaya-yi najat-i talibin-i wusul bi rafi‘ darajat). Apart from doctrinal 
matters, the work contains some discussions of actions which are forbidden, according to 
the author, such as listening to music ( ghina ) (Khatunabadi, Risala, 266f.). Muhammad 
Bagir al-MajlisI also composed Haqq al-yaqin fi usul al-din in 1109/1698 which he 
dedicated to Shah Sultan Husayn (r. 1105/1694-1135/1722) (MTK 3/123f. no. 5313). 

During the early Safavid era, the Imami theologians were primarily concerned to defend 
the positions of their predecessors against the criticism of the Ash'arites. Being fully 
aware of the overall agreement between their own doctrinal views and those of the 
Mu'tazilites, they argued that the latter had in fact adopted the views of ShiT Imams—a 
topos that had already been voiced during the early years of the occultation ( ghayba) 
period. This is evident, for instance, in NayrlzTs above-mentioned commentary on the 
Tajrid (Pourjavady 2011: 66). Similarly, Mir Abu al-Fath al-Husaynl al-'Arabshahl states 
explicitly that Imami doctrines are mostly identical with those of Mu'tazilites and, to a 
certain extent, with those of the philosophers (al-hukama’). He also distinguishes 
between 'earlier' and 'later' Imami doctrines and usually sided with the 'later' doctrines 
by which he presumably means those formulated since Naslr al-DIn al-TusI. On 
resurrection, for instance, he states that both the 'verifiers' among the early Mu'tazilites 
( al-muhaqqiqun min qudama’ al-Mu‘tazila) as well as later Imamis ( muta’akhkhiriyyat al- 
Imamiyya ) believed in bodily and spiritual resurrection, while early Imamis, like other 
theologians, believed in bodily resurrection only (al-Hilll, al-Suyuri, and al-'Arabshahl, 
Bab, 206). 
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( P . 466) From the second half of the tenth/sixteenth century onwards, Imami scholars of 
Iran gradually became familiar with the four major hadith collections of the Twelver 
ShiTs, viz. al-Kafl by Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Kulaym (d. 328/939 or 329/940), Man la 
yahduruhu al-faqlh by Muhammad Ibn Babawayh al-Qummi ('al-Saduq', d. 381/991), and 
Tahdhib al-ahkam and al-Istibsar by Muhammad b. Hasan al-TusI (d. 460/1067). Mir Abu 
al-Fath al-Husaynl al-'Arabshahl, who seems to have gained access to some of these 
hadith collections, maintains that one should comply with the traditions to the extent they 
are plausible (al-Hilll, al-Suyuri, and al-‘Arabshahi, Bab, 208, 214). One of the results of 
the increasing availability of these hadith collections was a growing awareness of the 
numerous critical remarks of the Imams about kalam practices, culminating in occasional 
outright prohibition to engage in kalam. To circumvent this, Imami theologians sought to 
interpret these statements to allow at least for some types of theological discussions. 
Some argued that the only kalam discourse exempted from the Imams' prohibition would 
be one derived by means of traditions ( akhbar ) from the Imams. As a result, the 
supporters of this position relied increasingly on the traditions in their discussions of 
kalam. This was, for instance, the view of Muhammad Amin al-Astarabadl (d. 1036/1461), 
the founder of the Akhbar! strand. He argues that according to the akhbar from the 
infallible Imams it is forbidden to rely upon the intellect. Likewise, it is forbidden to study 
the science of kalam and to teach it unless one is referring to the kalam derived from their 
[the Imams'] words (Gleave 2007: 104). In his writings, AstarabadI distinguishes between 
an early discourse in Imami kalam and legal theory and a later one. Whereas earlier 
theological doctrines and principles of legal theory were exclusively derived from the 
sayings of the infallible Imams, later scholars recognized intellectual reasoning as one of 
the methods to attain certainty in these fields (AstarabadI, Danishnama, 3a-4a). The shift, 
to him, occurred gradually in the fourth/tenth century when Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Iskafl {fl. 340/951) and Ibn Abl ‘Aqll al-'Umanl (d. c.340/951) applied intellectual 
reasoning to their treatment of theology and legal theory on grounds of taqiyya 
('dissimulation'). Later on, al-Shaykh al-Mufld who was unaware that their recourse to 
reason was grounded on taqiyya promoted intellectual reasoning in his treatment of 
kalam and legal theory (AstarabadI, Danishnama, 3a-4a). 

The Kafl of al-Kulaynl developed into an important platform for theological discussions 
during this period, as is suggested by the numerous glosses that were now written on the 
text (Pourjavady and Schmidtke 2015: 255ff.). A pre-eminent scholar of Isfahan in the 
early eleventh/seventeenth century, Muhammad Baqir AstarabadI, known as Mir Damad 
(d. 1040/1632), seems to have been the first to write glosses on the Kafi. Following him, 
numerous scholars of the eleventh/seventeenth century, including Muhammad Amin al- 
Astarabadl, Sadr al-DIn al-ShlrazI ('Mulla Sadra', d. 1045/1635-6), Sayyid Ahmad al- 
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‘Alawi, Rafl‘ al-DIn al-Na’ini, Khalil al-QazwInl (d. 1089/1678), Muhammad b. Salih b. 
Ahmad al-Mazandarani (1086/1675-6), and finally Muhammad Baqir al-MajlisI (d. 
1110/1699, who titled his work Mir’at al-‘uqul) wrote commentaries and glosses on this 
work, in the course of which they regularly discussed doctrinal issues (Rizvi 2007b: 47- 
50). The Kitab al-Tawhld by Ibn Babawayh also served as a model for the scholars of the 
Safavid era for writing traditional theology. This text, which was (p- 467) 
evidently not easily accessible in Iran during the first half of the tenth/sixteenth century, 
became one of the prominent theological works during the following century. In her 
inventory of manuscripts of Ibn Babawayh's works, M. Tafadduli has identified ninety-two 
copies of this work in the libraries of Iran. The earliest extant copy of the Tawhid was 
completed in 953/1546-7. Over the following decades the work was rarely copied. The 
demand seems to have increased in the early eleventh/seventeenth century and then 
culminated in the second half of that century—over fifty copies of this work were 
produced between 1048/1638 and 1098/1687. During the same period, several 
commentaries were written on this text (Pourjavady and Schmidtke 2015: 255ff.). The 
Shaykh al-Islam of Isfahan, Muhammad Baqir al-Sabzawari, seems to have been the first 
scholar who wrote a Persian commentary on this text (Agha Buzurg 1983-6: xiii. 153f.). 
Following him at least two more commentaries were composed in Arabic on this work: 
Arils al-wahid fi shark al-Tawhld by Sayyid Ni'mat Allah Jaza’iri (d. 1112/1701), completed 
in 1099/1687-8 (MTK 1/502 no. 2213), and a commentary by Qadi SaTd al-Qummi (d. 
1107/1696), completed in 1107/1696 (MTK 4/44f. no. 7729). Some of the doctrinal works 
by other early Imami theologians, such as Awa’il al-maqalat by al-Shaykh al-Mufid and al- 
Fusul al-mukhtara by al-Sharif al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), also became popular during this 
period, and of most of them, including the latter two, no copy prior to the eleventh/ 
seventeenth century is known to be extant (al-Tabataba’i 1992, 59f., 107f.). 

It did not take long until this intellectual shift manifested itself in a distinct style of 
theological writing. Al-Fayd al-Kashani's Tim al-yaqm, completed in 1042/1632-3, seems 
to have been one of the early examples of refashioning old style Twelver ShiT creed. Al- 
Fayd presents in this work theology through the lights of the relevant sayings of the 
Imams, referring mainly to al-Kafi and al-Tawhid. The author is also innovative in the way 
he structured this work—the book contains four chapters: Chapter One on God, Chapter 
Two on the Angels, Chapter Three on the Holy books and prophets, and Chapter Four on 
the Hereafter. The author composed a summary of his TZm al-yaqm, titled Anwar al-hikma 
(MTK 1/521 no. 2304). 

The Safavid scholars' predilection towards early Twelver ShiT kalam not only manifested 
itself in style and argumentation but also in doctrine. An evidence for this is their view on 
bad a 1 , literally God's ability to change His mind. Because of its roots in the transmitted 
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sayings of the Imams, for many Imami theologians this distinctively Shl‘1 notion needed to 
be accommodated in theology in some way. Al-Sadug, al-Mufld, and al-Murtada had 
treated it as merely signifying abrogation ( naskh ), otherwise a universally acknowledged 
Islamic principle that is rooted in the Qur’an. Al-Sharif al-Murtada also considered the 
reports supporting bad a’ to be single traditions ( ahad ), and thus not yielding certain 
evidence. Nasir al-DIn al-TusI rejected bada‘ altogether, similarly arguing that the notion 
is based on an isolated tradition ( khabar wahid) and as such not trustworthy (Sajjadi 
2013: 45-7). In view of the numerous sayings of the Imams in which the idea of bada’ is 
espoused the scholars of the Safavid era again endorsed this notion. Again, Mir Damad 
seems to have been the first Safavid scholar to discuss this doctrine. In his Nibras al-diya’ 
wa-taswa’ al-sawa’, a monograph on this very topic (MTK 5/355 no. 11975), Mir Damad 
responds to the counter-arguments of al-TusI (Rizvi 2006: (p- 468) 173f.). Muhammad 
Amin AstarabadI, Muhammad Hasan Shlrwanl (d. 1098/1688), Muhammad Bagir al- 
MajlisI (d. 1110/1698), and Muhammad Shaff GllanI (/?. 1090/1679) also wrote 
monographs on this subject (MTK 2/30 no. 2622). Many other thinkers, including Mulla 
Sadra, Raff al-DIn al-Na’Inl, and al-Fayd al-Kashanl, also contributed to this discussion in 
their writings (SubhanI 1996-7: 451-5; Sajjadi 2013: 47-9). In the late Safavid period the 
idea of the occultation ( ghayba ) and return ( raj‘a ) also received the scholars' renewed 
attention. According to Twelver ShI‘I thought raj‘a denotes the return of a group of 
Muslims to this world following the appearance of the Mahdl and prior to the 
resurrection. A copy of a treatise attributed to al-Fadl b. Shadhan al-Nishaburl (d. 
260/874) titled Risala fi ithbat al-raj‘a was available to Mir Lawhl who used it when 
writing his Kifayat al-muhtadi fi ma'rifat al-Mahdi (MTK 4/517 no. 9958). Muhammad b. 
Hasan al-Hurr al-‘AmilI (d. 1104/1692) seems to have used the same source when writing 
his al-Iqad min al-haj‘a bi-l-burhan ‘ala l-raj‘a (MTK l/553f. no. 2452; Ansari 2011: 726f). 
Al-MajlisI also devoted a short treatise to the issue (MTK 2/27f. no. 2613). 

As discussed in Section I of this chapter, the majority of Twelver Shl‘1 theologians since 
the seventh/thirteenth century integrated philosophical notions and demonstrations into 
their theological discussions. During the Safavid era and particularly during the eleventh/ 
seventeenth century, philosophy played a more central role in some theological writings. 
Some theologians largely identified philosophy with theology to the extent that they no 
longer recognized kalam to constitute a distinct discipline. The works of ‘Abd al-Razzag 
al-Lahljl belong to the category of books that egually belong to philosophy and to kalam. 
Al-Lahljl held that 'true philosophy' ( al-falsafa al-haqqa) constitutes a common truth that 
is egually expressed both by the infallible Imams and the true philosophers. Thus, most of 
the principles of the Imamis, as they are derived from the Imams' reports, fully 
correspond to the principles of the outstanding Muslim philosophers and their 
predecessors among the Greek philosophers (‘Atayl Nazarl 2011b: 74). This also explains, 
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al-Lahiji states, the similarities between Mu'tazilite and Twelver Slh‘1 theology—it is not 
that one group adopted the doctrines of the other, but rather the fact that both employed 
philosophy in their methodology. 

Al-Lahiji admits that the early Shl‘1 mutakallimun had a different approach to theology 
and that their task was to derive doctrinal positions from the Imams' traditions. But it 
seems that to him this is a by now accomplished task. The task at hand now, so he 
suggests, is to scrutinize the nature of these doctrines through inference—inference for 
him being syllogistic reasoning—and thus achieve the same level of certainty as can 
possibly be gained on the basis of the sayings of the infallible Imams (‘Atayl Nazarl 
2011a: 77-9). Although metaphysics and kalam share both subject and methodology, al- 
Lahiji recognizes a distinction between them. Unlike kalam, metaphysics does not need to 
defend religion. In case of a conflict between demonstrative reasoning and a tradition, 
the tradition should possibly be rejected as a false one or the conflict should be resolved 
through interpretation. Resolving such a conflict, however, is the task of kalam and not 
metaphysics (‘Atayl Nazarl 2011a: 19f.). Another prominent scholar engaged in 
philosophical theology during this period, al-Fayd al-Kashanl, held that ordinary students 
should not (p- 469) engage in rational theology. Accordingly, he refrained from 
popularizing some of his theological works for general readers. 

Despite the efforts of scholars such as al-Lahiji and al-Fayd al-Kashanl in justifying 
philosophical theology, the opponents of philosophy undertook tireless efforts to establish 
themselves as the official representatives of Twelver Shl'ism. They not only referred to 
traditions according to which the Imams condemned engagement in rational 
investigation, they also held that a number of philosophical ideas were incompatible with 
doctrinal principles. Among them was Muhyl al-DIn Ibn ‘ArabTs doctrine of unity of 
existence that had been appropriated by some philosophers of this period, most notably 
Mulla Sadra and his student al-Fayd al-Kashanl. The latter two also allowed for the 
possibility of resurrection in the form of imaginal bodies instead of bodily resurrection, 
which again aroused the opposition of tradition-oriented scholars. Mir Damad's notion of 
'perpetual origination' of the world (huduth dahri), in which the creation of the world as 
an act of a volitional deity was combined with the philosophical concept that God 
eternally necessitates the world, was likewise considered to be in conflict with religion. 
These ideas were also criticized among the philosophers of the time. ‘Abd al-Razzag al- 
Lahiji and Husayn al-Kh w ansari (d. 1098/1687), for example, criticized Mulla Sadra's 
ontology and Jamal al-DIn al-Kh w ansari rejected Mir Damad's doctrine and proposed 
instead al-Ghazall's notion of an estimative time prior to the creation of the world 
(Ghazall, Incoherence, 30-8). But even these critigues from within the philosophical 
circles did not appease the radical opponents, who did not tolerate any rational reasoning 
in theological matters. In his Ftiqadat, Muhammad Bagir al-MajlisI declares anyone who 
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shares the belief in eternal intellects or prime matter or rejects the temporal origination 
of the world and bodily resurrection to be an infidel ( takfir ). 
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Notes: 

(*) Part I has been written by S. Schmidtke, Part II by R. Pourjavady. 

( x ) The section on the imamate in the Qawa‘id includes a detailed exposition of Isma'ili 
doctrines (in addition to extensive discussions of the positions of the ghulat, the 
Kaysaniyya, the Imamiyya, the Zaydiyya, and the Sunnites on this issue). This has been 
interpreted as an indication that even after the fall of Alamut and his departure from the 
Isma'ilis, al-Tusi continued to sympathize with Isma'il! doctrines (Landolt 2000: 14). In 
view of the doxographic character of the section this seems hardly justified. 

( 2 ) As is well known, the Tajrid was also widely received and commented upon by Sunni 
scholars, the most renowned being the commentary by ‘Ala al-Din ‘Ali al-Qushj! (d. 
879/1474), the point of departure of numerous supercommentaries and glosses by later 
Sunni as well as Shi'i thinkers. See Sadra’i 2003: 59ff. For a commentary on the Qawa'id 
by the Sunni scholar Rukn al-Din al-Astarabadi, see Ansari 2011: 787-5. 

( 3 ) There is no evidence that al-Tusi or any later Imami theologian had access to any of 
the theological writings of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri. However, al-Tusi as well as the ‘Allama 
al-Hilli were familiar with some of the writings of Rukn al-Din Ibn al-Malahimi (d. 
536/1141), a later prominent follower of Abu 1-Husayn, as well as with the Kitab al-Kamil 
by Ibn al-Malahimi's student Abu 1-Ma‘ali Sa'id b. Ahmad al-Usuli (on him, see Chapter 9). 

( 4 ) Although al-Shahid al-awwal was primarily a legal scholar, he also composed a few 
doctrinal tracts; s eeArba‘ rasa’il kalamiyya. These were commented upon by Zayn al-Din 
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‘All b. Muhammad b. Yunus al-‘Amili al-Nabati al-Bayadi (d. 788/1472-3), author of ‘Usrat 
al-manjud fl ‘Urn al-kalam. 

( 5 ) al-Miqdad is also usually credited with al-Ptimad, a commentary on al-Hilli's Risala fi 
wajib al-Vtiqad ‘ala jamV al-‘ibad (e.g. MTK l/400f. no. 1670), while this is in fact a work 
by Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. Sadaqa, a student of Naslr al-DIn al-Kashshl. See Ansari 
2015: 88-96. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter reviews Zaydl theology in Yemen, from the period before and after the 
unification of the Yemeni and the Caspian imamates to theologians from the ninth/ 
fifteenth century. It traces the foundation of the Zaydl imamate in the northern highlands 
of Yemen by Imam al-Hadi ila 1-Haqq, and how the Yemeni Zaydis developed a canon of 
doctrinal writings of the Imams which remained authoritative over the coming centuries. 
It considers the role played by Ja'far b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Buhluli in the 
intellectual development of Yemen's theological landscape, as well as the legacy of al- 
Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Rassas with respect to Bahshamite theology in the 
country. It also examines the continuity of Bahshamite theology from the seventh/ 
thirteenth century and concludes with a discussion of the emergence of growing 
opposition among the Zaydis of Yemen against Mu'tazilism in general and the theological 
views of the Bahshamiyya in particular. 
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Zayd al-‘Ansi 


for most of its history, Zaydl theology was heavily influenced by Mu'tazilite doctrines. 1 
Yemen is the only region with a significant Zaydl community until the present day. It is 
therefore in the country's historical libraries that thousands of Mu'tazilite manuscripts 
have survived. These collections include both texts that were lost in majoritarian Sunni 
lands as well as many other theological works written by members of the Zaydl 
community themselves. This chapter provides a survey of theological trends and 
movements from the beginnings of the Zaydl imamate in Yemen over its political 
unification with the Caspian Zaydiyya down to theologians from the ninth/fifteenth 
century. Theologians in Yemen were inclined towards various sub-schools of Mu'tazilism 
from as early as the beginnings of the country's imamate; its impact became even more 
important when intellectual exchanges with their Caspian co-religionists (a tradition 
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discussed in Chapter 10) increased during the sixth/twelfth century. Yet there was always 
a lively theological trend that was sceptical about or even completely rejected the 
adoption of Mu'tazilism and stressed the independent nature of Zaydl doctrines. 


I Zaydl Theology before and after the 
Unification of the Yemeni and the Caspian 
Imamates 

Since the foundation of the Zaydl imamate in the northern mountainous highlands of 
Yemen by Imam al-Hadl ila 1-Hagg (d. 298/911), the Zaydls of Yemen developed (p- 474 ) a 
canon of doctrinal writings of the Imams which remained authoritative over the coming 
centuries. First and foremost among these was a collection ( majmu ‘) of epistles by Imam 
al-Qasim b. Ibrahim al-RassI (d. 246/860) which is preserved in numerous collective 
manuscripts, among them an early copy that may possibly be dated to the fourth/tenth 
century (Madelung 1965: 96 n. 1). While al-Qasim advocated in his authentic writings 
human free will and the absolute otherness of God from His creation he was clearly not 
influenced by Mu'tazilism but rather informed by kalam debates among his Christian 
contemporaries whom he encountered while residing in Egypt—W. Madelung has shown 
the striking structural resemblances between al-Qasim and Theodore Abu Qurra 
(Madelung 1965, 1989, 1991a). 2 However, later on a number of epistles were ascribed to 
al-Qasim which were clearly written at a stage when the Zaydls were already under the 
influence of Mu'tazilite thought. These are included in the majority of collective 
manuscripts of al-Qasim's epistles that circulated in Yemen. The literary and doctrinal 
legacy of al-Qasim as it was perceived by the Yemeni Zaydls was therefore somewhat 
different from the authentic al-Qasim. 3 The collection of writings of his son Muhammad 
(d. 284/897-8) also became part of the canon (Muhammad b. al-Qasim, Majmu‘). As was 
the case with his father, al-Qasim, Muhammad's thought shows affinities with cognate 
Mu'tazilite doctrines but he can certainly not be described to have endorsed Mu'tazilite 
thought. 4 Al-Qasim's grandson, Yahya b. al-Husayn, the later Imam al-Hadl ila 1-hagg (d. 
298/911) and founder of the Zaydl imamate in Yemen, is reported to have studied during 
his sojourn in Northern Iran with Abu 1-Qasim al-Ka‘bI al-Balkhl (d. 319/931) (Jundarl, 
Tardjim, 41; Zaryab 1994: 151)—if true, he was in fact the first Zaydl Imam to study with 
a representative of the Mu'tazila. As a result, his doctrinal thought was deeply influenced 
by the theological views of the Mu'tazilite school of Baghdad, although al-Hadl refrained 
from expressly stating his agreement with their doctrines or even identifying himself with 
the Mu'tazila (Madelung 1965: 164-7; ‘Abd al-Rahman 2003a). His literary legacy was 
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likewise transmitted among the Zaydls of Yemen in a (p- 475 ) popular majmu‘ of epistles 

(al-Hadi ila 1-haqq, Majmu'a fakhira; Majmu‘). Among the Yemeni Zaydls of later 
centuries, the teachings of al-Hadi and his grandfather al-Qasim were largely identified 
with each other. Canonical status was also accorded to the writings of al-Hadi's sons 
Muhammad al-Murtada li-DIn Allah (d. 310/922) (al-Murtada li-DIn Allah, Majmu‘) and 
Imam Ahmad al-Nasir li-DIn Allah (301/913-322/934) (Madelung 1965: 169-74, 191-3; 
Madelung 1985; 1990). 

With Imam al-Mansur bi-llah al-Qasim b. ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah al-Tyani (b. between 310/922 
and 340/951, d. 393/1003) (Madelung 1965: 194-8; al-Wajih 1999: 773-5 no. 833), a 
great-grandson of al-Qasim b. Ibrahim's son Muhammad, the doctrinal development of 
the Zaydiyya entered a new phase. Unlike earlier Imams, al-Qasim al-Tyani addresses in 
his writings philosophical notions and issues belonging to the so-called subtleties of 
kalam (al-Qasim al-Tyani, Majmu‘), and the same applies to his son, al-Mahdi li-DIn Allah 
al-Husayn (d. 404/1013), who wrote a book on the nature of beings, Kitab al-Taba’i‘ (al- 
Husayn b. al-Qasim al-Tyani, Majmu‘; on him, see Madelung 1965: 198-200; al-Wajih 
1999: 384-8 no. 385). Other than this, both Imams remained by and large faithful to the 
doctrines of al-Hadl ila 1-haqq. The works of both Imams were referred to by the 
adherents of a theological doctrine that evolved among the Zaydis of Yemen during the 
fifth/eleventh century who otherwise took the teachings of the early Imams as their 
starting point. 5 

A major role in formulating and systematizing this new tradition was played by Mutarrif 
b. Shihab b. ‘Amir b. ‘Abbad al-Shihabi (d. after 459/1067). It was after him that this 
strand was retrospectively labelled as the 'Mutarrifiyya'. Mutarrif b. Shihab also founded 
the first hijra ('abode of emigration'), in the village of Sana', south of San‘a’ (Madelung 
1991a). Hijras were a characteristic institution of the MutarrifI community that 
considerably helped them to spread and establish their teaching over wide parts of the 
country. While the adherents of this doctrine claimed to cling fervently to the theological 
teachings of al-Hadi and the latter's sons Muhammad and Ahmad, they actually 
developed a cosmology and natural philosophy of their own. Most renowned among their 
doctrines was their view that God had created the world out of three or four elements, 
viz. water, air, winds, and fire. Changes in the world result, as they claim, from the 
interaction of these constituents of the physical world—in other words from a natural 
causality—rather than God's directly acting upon it (Madelung 1965: 202f.; 1975; 1991a; 
Ansari 2006). 

(p. 476 ) During the reign of Imam Abu Talib al-akhlr Yahya b. Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. al- 
Mu’ayyad bi-llah Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Haruni (d. 520/1126) (al-Wajih 1999: 1088f. no. 
1163) the Yemeni and the Caspian Zaydis were eventually unified for the first time in 
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history under a common political and religious leadership. After many years of quasi¬ 
isolation, the change of the politico-religious framework exposed the Yemeni Zaydis to 
new theological influences. In order to strengthen the authority of the Imam in both 
communities, the intellectual gap between them was supposed to be bridged by a 
harmonization of their respective scholarly traditions. Unlike their Yemeni co-religionists, 
the Zaydis of Rayy and Northern Iran had embraced Bahshamite theology as early as the 
fourth/tenth century (see Chapter 10). The Bahshamiyya was a branch of Basran 
Mu'tazilism named after Abu Hashim al-Jubba’I (d. 321/933), a towering figure of Muslim 
theology, who had, in many respects, redefined the doctrinal foundations of the school. 
Bahshamite theology experienced a flowering in Rayy and in the Caspian region under 
the reign of the Buyids, who made the city of Rayy the centre of the Bahshamiyya's chief 
theologians. This also affected the Zaydis' intelligence in the region: many scholars were 
attracted by the study circles of such eminent thinkers as ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadanl (d. 
415/1025) or al-Hasan b. Ahmad Ibn Mattawayh. 

Some information about the doctrinal developments among their Iranian co-religionists 
may have reached Yemen as early as during the time of the Imam al-Nasir li-DIn Allah 
Abu 1-Fath al-Nasir b. al-Husayn al-Daylaml, who hailed from the Caspian region and 
arrived in al-Bawn in Yemen in 430/1039, that is one year after claiming the Zaydl 
imamate in 429/1038 (Madelung 1965: 203, 205; Madelung 1980; Mohaqqeq 2008). Abu 
1-Fath engaged in combats with the local descendants of al-Hadl and with Ja'far b. al- 
Qasim al-Tyanl, the leader of the Husayniyya. He also waged war on the Isma‘111 al- 
Sulayhl who killed Abu 1-Fath in 444/1052-3. Reportedly, Abu 1-Fath wrote a refutation of 
the local Zaydl doctrines, al-Risala al-mubhija fl l-radd ‘ala l-firqa al-dalla al-mutalajlija 
(lost 6 ) which may have been the first refutation of what was later to be called 
'Mutarrifiyya', suggesting that it was already at this time that the political conflict had 
doctrinal dimensions as well. 

The attempts to introduce the Caspian intellectual tradition into Yemen and to establish it 
among local scholars gradually increased under Imam al-Mutawakkil ‘ala llah Ahmad b. 
Sulayman (r. 532-66/1137-70) (for his biography, see al-Thaqafl, Sira). During his reign, 
the dissemination of Bahshamite kalam by travelling scholars significantly grew and 
Yemeni students in theology undertook extended visits to the Caspian region. Al- 
Mutawakkil himself studied with several of these scholars, the most illustrious theologian 
of whom was Zayd b. al-Hasan b. ‘All al-Bayhaql (d. c.545/1150-1). Al-BayhaqI had 
studied with the Mu'tazilite theologian Abu Sa‘d al-Muhassin b. Muhammad b. Kirama 
(or: Karrama) al-Bayhaql al-Barawqanl ('al-Hakim al-JishumT, d. 494/1101; on him, see 
Chapter 9, Section III) and might (p- 477) consequently have contributed to the 
transmission of al-JishumTs writings and their high popularity in Yemen. During his first 
years in Yemen, al-Bayhaql taught at the heavily symbolic al-Hadl Mosque in Sa‘da, which 
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houses the tombs of the founder of the Yemeni imamate and of several of his successors. 
He then relocated his teaching activities southwards and settled in the Mutarrifiyya's 
oldest hijra Sana'—a choice that was certainly well considered (Madelung 1965: 210-12; 
Schwarb 2011: 268-70). Al-Bayhagi succeeded in convincing a number of students of the 
superiority of Bahshamite doctrines over MutarrifI theology. Credibility for the imported 
doctrinal notions was provided by the authority they received through the Imams of 
Northern Iran, the Buthani brothers al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Harum (d. 
411/1020) and al-Natig bi-l-Hagg Abu Talib Yahya b. al-Husayn (d. 424/1033) who both 
espoused Bahshamite kalam and whose writings became available in Yemen during this 
period. This development ushered in an unprecedented 'mu'tazilization' of the Zaydls of 
Yemen. The impact of Mu'tazilite kalam is already visible in the doctrinal works of Imam 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala llah, e.g. in his comprehensive Haqa’iq al-ma‘rifa fi ‘ilm al-kalam 
(al-Mutawakkil ‘ala llah, Haqa’iq). In its structure, the book resembles the majamV of the 
earlier Imams; yet in doctrine, al-Mutawakkil endorses as a rule the positions of the 
Mu'tazila, siding at times with the Bahshamiyya and at times with the School of Baghdad 
(Ansari 2012: 195-211; for similar observations for his works on legal theory, see Ansari 
and Schmidtke 2013a: 101 n. 37). 

Among al-BayhagTs successors was Ja'far b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Buhlul! (d. 
573/1177-8), who would play an important role in the future intellectual development of 
Yemen's theological landscape. Ja'far b. Ahmad came from an influential Isma'IlI family of 
judges. Before he attended al-BayhagTs lectures, he had followed MutarrifI teachings. 

The fact that he eventually migrated to the opposing camp and approved al-Mutawakkil's 
imamate was officially acknowledged: in 545/1150-1 he was appointed judge ( qadi ) of 
San'a’, and still in the same year he was selected to accompany his teacher on his travels 
in order to seek further instruction outside Yemen. Shortly after their departure, al- 
Bayhagl died still on Yemeni soil, and so Ja'far b. Ahmad continued his travel alone. He 
spent about eight years at several centres of learning in Irag and Northern Iran. When he 
eventually sojourned in Rayy, he studied with Ahmad b. Abl 1-Hasan al-Kanl (d. c. 
570/1165-6), al-BayhagTs former student, and he is known to have likewise been taught 
by Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Farrazadhi, one of the members of the renowned FarrazadhI 
family in this town. Ja'far b. Ahmad also spent some time in Kufa and in Mecca, where he 
studied with the eminent Zaydl scholar Abu 1-Hasan ‘Ulayy b. ‘Isa b. Hamza b. Wahhas al- 
Sulaymani (d. 556/1161-2) (on him, see Lane 2006: 26-9, 48-53, 251). 

Upon his return to Yemen, Ja'far b. Ahmad brought along many Mu'tazilite works—many 
of which were later on copied for the library of Imam al-Mansur bi-llah ‘Abd Allah b. 
Hamza (on him see Section II)—and he settled again in Hijrat Sana' and established his 
madrasa next to the village's MutarrifI madrasa. His teachings laid the basis for the 
emergence of a new generation of scholars. This new theological movement was given 
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(p. 478 ) the label of ‘al-mukhtarVa'. The description was derived from the notion of 
ikhtira a term that refers to the idea that God spontaneously creates accidents ( a‘rad , 
sing. ‘ arad ). Following the Bahshamite theory, Ja'far b. Ahmad and his followers believed 
accidents to be the grounds of such changing gualities of bodies as motion and rest, 
colours, or their annihilation. For them, God's omnipotence necessarily implies that He is 
able to create ex nihilo such accidents. This position conseguently contradicted the 
MutarrifI doctrine that events and changes in the created world are the result of a 
natural causality inherent to bodies. 

In public disputations and in his writings Ja'far b. Ahmad not only attacked his MutarrifI 
detractors but also the Sunnis of Yemen. A number of polemical tracts from his pen have 
survived in manuscript form. In addition, he was the author of a doctrinal summa, titled 
Kitab Mishkat al-misbah wa-hayat al-arwah (Sobieroj 2007: 285f. no. 133) and of some 
shorter theological manuals, in which he embraces Bahshamite doctrines. However, his 
subscription to their teaching explicitly excluded their theory of imamate. Ja'far therefore 
wrote a refutation of Ibn Mattawayh's chapter on the imamate contained in al-Majmu‘ fl l- 
Muhit bi-l-takllf. Ja'far b. Ahmad survived Imam al-Mutawakkil and experienced the 
beginning of the vacancy of the Zaydl imamate—a period that lasted about twenty-seven 
years. Ja'far died in 573/1177-8 and was buried in Hijrat Sana' (Madelung 1965: 212-16; 
Zayd 1997; al-Wajih 1999: 278-82 no. 257; Schwarb 2011: 270-3). 

It was one of Ja'far b. Ahmad's students, al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Rassas (b. 
546/1152, d. 584/1188), who then gave a lasting intellectual impetus to the Yemeni 
appropriation of Bahshamite theology. Still during his teacher's lifetime, al-Rassas 
started writing his first works on theology and legal theory. Following his teacher's 
death, he succeeded Qadl Ja'far as the new head of the school and continued the latter's 
teaching activities in Hijrat Sana'. Al-Rassas further wrote extensively on theological 
topics, putting much emphasis on the so-called subtle guestions ( daqa’iq or lata’if). He 
also was most probably motivated by his desire to disprove the teachings of the 
Mutarrifiyya. Although al-Rassas rarely mentions his detractors and their doctrines 
explicitly, this scenario is guite likely: it was precisely the subtle guestions related to 
natural philosophy over which both schools were deeply divided. The deeper reason 
behind their fierce opposition was that the conceptual construct of God and His relation 
to the created world was built upon these very guestions. Therefore, the denial of such 
fundamental assumptions pulled the rug out from under the whole theological system. It 
is therefore not surprising that both schools guarrelled so harshly about rather detailed 
issues whilst agreeing at the same time on such central principles as that of free will or 
the denial of anthropomorphism. 
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Al-Rassas's doctrines in theology and natural philosophy fully stand in the tradition of 
Bahshamite teaching and, at the same time, set some new tones. With regard to the basic 
concepts of ontology, his ideas and thoughts about 'things' or 'entities' ( ashyadhawat) 
follow the axioms of earlier representatives of the school. He adopts their (p- 479 ) 
definition of 'things' as that which can become objects of knowledge and of predication. 
The generic term of 'things' encompasses God, atoms ( jawahir )—i.e. indivisible particles 
of which created bodies are made up—and accidents (a'rdd). In this context, it is of some 
historical importance that al-Rassas refuted a passage from Rukn al-DIn Mahmud Ibn al- 
MalahimTs (d. 536/1141) Tuhfat al-mutakallimin fi l-radd ‘ala l-falasifa. In his treatise, al- 
Rassas argues against Ibn al-Malahimi that predications about the very nature of things 
(such as 'the atom is an atom') are not identical with describing them as existing. Al- 
Rassas's defence of the classical Bahshamite distinction between existence and that 
which things are in themselves is one of the oldest testimonies to the Yemenite reception 
of the school founded by Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri (d. 436/1044) (Ansari 2007). 

Al-Rassas does not add anything substantial to the Bahshamite theories of atoms and 
accidents. These topics had already been comprehensively covered in fundamental works 
by theologians of the fifth/eleventh century. Among these works are al-Hasan b. Ahmad 
Ibn Mattawayh's extensive Kitab al-Tadhkira fi ahkam al-jawahir wa-l-a‘rad . Al-Rassas 
was familiar with this text and used it as a reference in several of his works. 

Later generations of Zaydl theologians attached great importance to al-Rassas's treatise 
on 'effectors' ( Kitab al-Mu’aththirat ) (Thiele 2011). This concise text has survived in a 
number of important manuscripts, dating up to the middle of the eleventh/seventeenth 
century. Al-Rassas wrote this work in an attempt to formulate a comprehensive theory of 
causation. He possibly relied on al-Hakim al-Jishuml's earlier, in some respects 
inconsistent thoughts about this matter (Ansari 2012: 313-28; Thiele 2012). In the 
framework of Bahshamite teaching, al-Rassas develops a taxonomy of what is labelled 
'effectors' {mu’aththirat) and 'analogous phenomena' (md yajri majra 1-mu’aththir). He 
furthermore seeks to theoretically explain why some of these 'effectors' are necessarily 
and others contingently effective. 

Another work, entitled Kayfiyyat kashf al-ahkam wa-I-sifat ‘an khasa’is al-muqtadiyat wa-l- 
mu’aththirat, offers rare insight into the historical development of the Bahshamite 
teaching on attributes. In this text, al-Rassas elaborates his approach to the so-called 
'theory of states', that is the theory introduced by Abu Hashim al-Jubba’I (see Chapter 
22). In addition to exploring the sifat, i.e. that which is usually translated from the Arabic 
as 'attributes', al-Rassas opens his analysis to broader considerations on the concept of 
ahkam —a term which might be rendered as 'characteristics', but actually denotes an 
ontological category distinct from the 'attributes'. Earlier Bahshamite theologians already 
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made a conceptual distinction between si fa and hukm. However, their understanding of 
the latter remains, to some extent, vague. It was only with Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl's 
revision of the Mu'tazilite theory of attributes that the term hukm was eventually used in 
a more formal sense (Schmidtke 1991: 174-7). It seems that al-Rassas's usage of the term 
was shaped from this angle, since he adopts a definition of hukm that is only known from 
the writings of Ibn al-Malahiml. According to this understanding, the distinction between 
sifat (or ahwal (p- 48 o> which is used as a synonym) and ahkam is an epistemological one: 
in order to gain knowledge about things, we have to consider two objects gualified by the 
same hukm, whereas a sifa can only specify one object. 

The Kayfiyya is divided into chapters devoted to four categories of sifat and three 
categories of ahkam. This classification is made in an introductory chapter according to 
the manner or modality ( kayfiyya ) by which properties of things become actual ( thabata ). 
As is expressed in the title of the book, one of the author's main interests consists in the 
guestion of what each category of properties reveals about the very nature of its object of 
gualification. This particular approach can be seen as a corollary of the Bahshamite 
theory that things are known by virtue of their properties. The purpose of al-Rassas's 
raising this guestion conseguently derived from a central theological problem: if we 
describe God and His creatures by univocal properties, how then can His absolute 
transcendence be preserved (Thiele 2013a: 131-200)? 

Al-Rassas wrote a number of additional works on latif al-kalam that have as yet not been 
found in manuscript form and appear to be lost. Only some self-guotations provide 
selective insight into their content and reveal that he discussed the nature of attributes, 
accidents, and of 'things' ( dhawat ) in general (Thiele 2010: 549; Thiele 2013a: 37-9). 

Prompted by their opponents' focus on doctrinal issues, the Mutarrifls in turn countered 
the attack: they claimed that they were faithful followers of the teachings of the early 
Imams and argued that it was in fact the adoption of Basran Mu'tazilism that constituted 
a deviation from the truth and as such an illegitimate innovation. Moreover, with the new 
arrival of Mu'tazilite works, the Mutarrifls apparently used increasingly the doctrines of 
the Baghdadi Mu'tazilites to refine their own kalam in their intellectual conflict against 
their opponents. These could be gleaned from the Maqalat of Abu 1-Qasim al-Balkhi al- 
Ka'bi (d. 319/931) as well as the K. al-Masa’il fi l-khilaf bayn al-Basriyyin wa-l- 
Baghdadiyyin of Abu Rashid al-NIsaburl, a systematic comparison between the doctrines 
of the adherents of the two Mu'tazilite schools (Ansari and Schmidtke 2010). The 
influence of the Baghdadi doctrines among the representatives of the Mutarrifiyya during 
this period is evident, for example, in the K. al-Burhan al-ra’iq by the MutarrifI theologian 
Sulayman b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Muhalll who flourished during the second half of 
the sixth/twelfth century (Madelung 1975). As such the conflict took on the dynamics of 
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the old opposition between the Baghdadis and the Basrans. However, whereas the 
conflict between the two Mu'tazilite systems remained a purely theological one, the 
confrontation between the different Zaydl groups of Yemen eventually led to an open war 
between the two. There are some indications that the MutarrifI theologians also made use 
of the doctrines of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basrl and his followers, who in many ways had 
departed from the theology of the Bahshamites. The few MutarrifI theological texts that 
were written during the sixth/twelfth century testify to the development of the MutarrifI 
doctrine at the time (‘Abd al-‘Ati 2002; Ansari 2001). 


( P . 481 ) II The Continuity of Bahshamite Theology 
from the Seventh/Thirteenth Century Onwards 

When al-Rassas died in 584/1188 the religious and political leadership of the Zaydl 
community was still vacant. It was only in 593/1197 that al-Rassas's former student ‘Abd 
Allah b. Hamza (d. 614/1217) rose as Imam al-Mansur bi-llah. It was under his reign that 
the Bahshamite strand irrevocably overcame its ideological detractors: the Imam, who 
himself left a number of important theological works, led a merciless war against the 
Mutarrifiyya. Their persecution and the destruction of their hijras under his reign 
eventually led to the extinction of the sect. 7 Numerous of ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza's doctrinal 
writings are refutations of the Mutarrifiyya (as well as justifications of the Imam's 
merciless persecution of their followers, for which he faced severe criticism). Other than 
that he composed Shark al-Risala al-nasiha bi-l-adilla al-wadiha, a detailed theological 
compendium (with particular focus on the concept of the imamate) in which he endorses 
Bahshamite theological notions. In its overall structure, however, the book resembles that 
of the writings of the earlier Imams rather than theological summae by professional 
theologians (e.g. by his teacher al-Rassas) and it is replete with guotations from the 
writings of the Zaydl Imams, a characteristic that also ensured the work's lasting 
popularity among the Zaydl community. Al-Mansur's Kitab al-Shafi is a refutation directed 
against the Ash'arites of Yemen, focusing specifically on the notion of the imamate. 
Moreover, it is noteworthy that al-Mansur is one of the first Zaydl authors of Yemen to 
cite Sunni traditions supporting the cause of ‘All b. Abl Talib and the ahl al-bayt in his 
battle against the ShafiTs in Yemen who were polemicizing against Shl'ism (Ansari and 
Schmidtke 2013a; Ansari and Schmidtke 2013b). Doctrinal issues are also discussed in 
his al-‘Iqd al-thamm, a book that is directed against the Imamiyya (Jarrar 2012), as well 
as in his numerous responsa (see al-Wajlh 1999: 578-86, no. 592; al-Mansur bi-llah, 
Majmu‘). 
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At the turn and during the first decades of the seventh/thirteenth century, a number of 
other theologians who had studied with al-Rassas gained some scholarly prominence. 
Among them was Muhyi 1-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Walid al-Qurashi al-Anf (d. 
623/1226), author of al-Jawab al-hasim bi-hall shubah al-Mughni, a critical response to 
‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadam's account of the imamate in his voluminous Kitab al-Mughni fi 
abwab al-tawhid wa-l-‘adl. Apart from being a scholar in his own right, Muhammad Ibn al- 
Walid also belonged to the staff of professional scribes who were instrumental in the 
establishment of al-Mansur bi-llah's library in his residential (p- 482) town Zafar. The 
foundation of this library can be regarded as the culmination of the endeavour to transmit 
as many books as possible from Northern Iran to Yemen. Many of the texts copied for al- 
Mansur bi-llah's library have survived as unigue manuscripts (Ansari and Schmidtke 
2010 ). 

Another of al-Rassas's students, Sulayman b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khurashi (d. after 610/1214), 
wrote a commentary on his teacher's al-Tahsil fi l-tawhid wa-l-ta‘dil, a short theological 
compendium. The third volume of this commentary has been preserved in manuscript 
form and shows al-Khurashl's remarkably close familiarity with the works of Ibn al- 
Malahiml (al-Khurashi, Tahsil; Ansari and Thiele 2015). Al-Khurashi's text is only the first 
in the chronology of several commentaries on the Kitab al-Tahsil that were written within 
a period of thirty years after al-Rassas's death. Conseguently, it appears that the Kitab al- 
Tahsil was a popular work among this generation of theologians. The commentaries on al- 
Rassas's theological manual include one in several volumes by Husayn b. Musallam al- 
Tihami, who studied with al-Rassas's own student Abu 1-Qasim b. Shablb al-Tihami. 
Husayn b. Musallam al-Tihami's text appears to be partially preserved and is related in its 
structure and content to the third and shortest commentary on the Kitab al-Tahsil by al- 
Rassas's son Shams al-Din Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Rassas (d. 621/1224) (Thiele in press). 

Ahmad al-Rassas's historically most influential work was a brief introduction to the 
fundamentals of Bahshamite doctrines. This text, entitled Misbah al-‘ulum fi ma'rifat al- 
hayy al-qayyum (also known as al-Thalathun mas’ala), was widely read among the Zaydls 
of Yemen and still serves as a textbook in contemporary circles of religious learning. In 
addition, Misbah al-‘ulum was subject to several commentaries, one of them being al-Idah 
li-fawa’id al-Misbah by his student Humayd b. Ahmad al-Muhalli al-shahid (killed in 
652/1254) (Ansari and Schmidtke 2011: 196 no. 50). Humayd al-Muhalli had studied with 
‘Abd Allah b. Hamza, Ibn al-Walid, and Zayd b. Ahmad al-Bayhagi, who coming from Iran 
arrived in Yemen in 610/1213-14, and he is primarily known as the author of the 
biographical work al-Hada’iq al-wardiyya. That he was also a well-versed theologian is 
shown by his comprehensive works on kalam, viz. his ‘Uyun al-mustarshidin fi usul al-din, 
a theological summa in four parts in which the author comments upon a credal work by 
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al-Mansur bi-llah (al-Wajih 1999: 408), and his al-Kawakib al-durriyya fi tafsil al-nafahat 
al-miskiyya (Ansari and Schmidtke 2011: 197f. no. 60). The latter work is not a 
conventional summa but rather encompasses all major aspects of the subtleties of 
theology. The first part of the work discusses logical and epistemological guestions. The 
second and longest chapter then deals with the definition of 'things' or 
'entities' ( dhawat ), followed by a comprehensive exposition of the basic constituents of 
the world, namely atoms (jawahir ) and accidents ( a‘rad ). The last part finally addresses 
the topic of 'attributes' ( sifat ) and 'characteristics' ( ahkam ). Humayd's work highlights 
how centrally theologians of this time were concerned with the field of latif al-kalam. 

Humayd al-Muhalll resided in Mislit, located in Banu Qays, where he taught along with 
other prominent scholars of his time. The village's madrasa had built up a considerable 
reputation as a centre of learning, and so the later Imam al-Mahdl li-DIn Allah (p- 483) 

Abu Tayr Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. al-Qasim (d. 656/1285) studied there theology 
and legal theory, as is reported in his biography ( sira ) which contains a detailed chapter 
on his formation (Ansari and Schmidtke 2011). A further centre of theological teaching 
was the madrasa al-mansuriyya in Huth, Ahmad's next station. Although the detailed 
report about Ahmad's studies is only a snapshot of the Zaydls' educational culture during 
the first half of the seventh/thirteenth century, they allow us to catch a glimpse of the 
time's intellectual milieu and the texts that were considered as fundamental in the 
scholarly instruction in the science of kalam. Alongside the writings by such leading 
(Sunnl-Mu'tazilite) authorities as Abu Rashid al-NIsaburl, Ibn Mattawayh, or Ibn al- 
Malahimi, many Yemeni-Bahshamite authors are prominently represented in the 
curriculum: the textbooks include several writings by al-Hasan al-Rassas, Husayn b. 
Musallam al-Tihami's commentary on al-Rassas's al-Tahsil or Humayd al-Muhalli's al- 
Kawakib al-durriyya (Ansari and Schmidtke 2011). Another influential theologian during 
this period was al-Husayn b. Badr al-DIn Muhammad (d. 662/1263-4), author of YanabV 
al-nasiha fi usul al-din, a theological summa with Bahshamite tendencies which again 
resembles in structure and its reliance on the Qur’an and hadith the doctrinal works of al- 
Mansur bi-llah. Al-Husayn also wrote a concise credal work, titled al-'Iqd al-thamin fi 
ma'rifat rabb al-‘alamin, which enjoyed immense popularity over the centuries. From his 
pen we also have numerous refutations directed against the Mutarrifiyya (al-Wajih 1999: 
390-3 no. 388). Similar tendencies can be found in Qawa'id ‘aqa’id Al Muhammad by 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Daylami (d. 711/1311-12) who wrote at about the same time. 

Over the course of several centuries, we can identify several important scholarly families 
that brought forth a number of prominent theologians: alongside the descendants of al- 
Hasan al-Rassas, a number of members of Humayd al-Muhalli's family were reputed 
theologians and authors. One of them was the shahid's grandson al-Qasim b. Ahmad al- 
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Muhalli, who lived in the first half of the eighth/fourteenth century. The dictation of his 
critical remarks on, and corrections to, al-Hasan al-Rassas's Kayfiyya, that is the latter's 
treatise on the Bahshamite theory of attributes, is recorded in manuscript form (Thiele 
2013b). Al-Qasim's main work in theology is, however, al-Churar wa-l-hujul, an important 
supercommentary on Mankdlm Shashdiw's (d. c.425/1034) Taliq Shark al-Usul al- 
khamsa. This text is a rich source on earlier Zaydl and non-Zaydi theologians and is in 
several respects fairly independent from the Taliq. Al-Qasim al-Muhalli takes greater 
interest in the topics of the preliminaries and the section on God's unity ( tawhid ): both 
parts comprise more than half of the whole text and conseguently occupy a significantly 
larger portion than in Mankdim's work. In specific guestions, al-Qasim was apparently 
influenced by the teachings of al-Hasan al-Rassas: he applies the same taxonomy to the 
'effectors' ( mu’aththirat ) and also follows al-Rassas's conceptual distinction between 
'attributes' ( sifat ) and 'characteristics' ( ahkam ) (Gimaret 1979: 63-5; al-Wajlh 1999: 

765f.; Thiele 2013a: 75, 134). 

Less than a century later, we see the rise of what might be called an encyclopedic 
attempt to canonize the teachings in theology and jurisprudence. Imam al-Mahdi li-DIn 
(p. 484) Allah Ahmad b. Yahya al-Murtada (d. 840/1436-7) wrote several works that 
became standard texts in Zaydl curricula and, in addition, attracted much attention from 
later commentators. His major work is al-Bahr al-zakhkhar al-jami‘ li-madhahib ' ulama ' al- 
ansar, a multi-volume encyclopedia offiqh. The first introductory part of the work 
contains several textual units devoted to doctrine, viz. Kitab al-Qala’id fi tashih al-‘aqd’id; 
Kitab Riyadat al-afham fi ‘ilm al-kalam and MVyar al-‘uqul fi ‘ilm al-usul. These were later 
supplemented by Ibn al-Murtada's own commentaries (al-Kamall 1991: 105ff.; al-Wajlh 
1999: 206-13 no. 199; van Ess 2011: ii. 986-95; Zysow 2012). Ibn al-Murtada's doctrinal 
works are largely based on al-Hakim al-Jishumi's Kitab ‘Uyun al-masa’il and his 
autocommentary, Shark aWUyun, respectively. With regard to some subtle guestions, Ibn 
al-Murtada modifies al-Jishumi's positions according to the revisions suggested by al- 
Hasan al-Rassas (Thiele 2011: 82f.; Schwarb 2015). 

One of the most prolific theologians of the following generation was ‘All b. Muhammad b. 
Ahmad al-Bukuri (d. 882/1478) (al-Wajlh 1999: 709-10 no. 760; Schwarb 2015: passim). 
He authored a very popular commentary on al-Hasan al-Rassas's treatise on causation, 
which was read down to the eleventh/seventeenth century (Thiele 2011: 1 Of.). Numerous 
copies of the text with extensive glosses provide us with further details on the ongoing 
theological tradition of Bahshamite teaching in Yemen. They also reveal some details on 
treatises that were transmitted and read by scholars in theology: from these bits of texts, 
we can distil a list of guoted works by such theologians as al-Hasan al-Rassas (namely his 
Kayfiyya), Humayd al-Muhalli (al-Kawakib al-durriyya) , al-Qasim b. Ahmad al-Muhalli (aZ- 
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Ghurar wa-l-hujul), Ibn al-Murtada ( al-Bahr al-zakhkhar), and, as the most important non- 
Zaydi authority, Ibn Mattawayh with many references to his Tadhkira. 


Ill Counter-Reactions 

While the theological trend of al-Hasan al-Rassas and his adherents continued to set the 
tone during the seventh/thirteenth century, growing opposition emerged among the 
Zaydls of Yemen against Mu'tazilism in general and the theological views of the 
Bahshamiyya in particular. The most outspoken opponent of Mu'tazilite kalam was Nur al- 
Dln Abu ‘Abd Allah Humaydan b. al-Qasim b. Yahya b. Humaydan (d. mid-seventh/ 
thirteenth century), who sought to weaken its influence on Zaydl theology and to 
emphasize the latter's independence. For this purpose, he took recourse to the majamV 
literature of the earlier Imams (Madelung 1965: 218ff.; ‘Abd al-Rahman 2003b; Ansari 
2012: 179-94; see also Section I). Moreover, the Zaydls of Yemen were also introduced 
during this period to the teachings of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri, a former student of ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar. Abu 1-Husayn, who had also been trained in medicine and philosophy, had 
criticized the principles of the Bahshamiyya in an attempt to correct some of their 
concepts and arguments in order to defend Mu'tazilite notions more effectively (p- 485) 
against objections of their opponents. While there is no indication that Ja'far b. Ahmad 
had known any of Abu 1-Husayn's works, his student Sulayman b. Nasir al-Suhaml (d. 
after 600/1203-4), who had also studied with Imam al-Mutawakkil ‘ala llah, wrote a 
Mukhtasar al-Mu‘tamad , a summary of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri's Kitab al-Mu‘tamad fi usul 
al-fiqh on legal theory. 8 The numerous manuscript copies of Yemeni provenance of Abu 1- 
Husayn's Mu'tamad also indicate that it was widely read among Zaydl scholars (Ansari 
and Schmidtke 2013a). This is not the case with Abu 1-Husayn's theological works. Al- 
Hasan al-Rassas's student and follower of al-Mansur bi-llah, Abu 1-Qasim b. al-Husayn b. 
Shablb at-Tihami (d. after 600/1203-4) is reported to have defended some specific views 
of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri against the Bahshamiyya (Madelung 1965: 222). There is no 
indication that Abu 1-Husayn's most comprehensive kalam work, Tasaffuh al-adilla, ever 
reached Yemen. Yet, although no manuscript has surfaced so far of Abu 1-Husayn's other 
important work, Kitab Ghurar al-adilla, there is some indication that this text may have 
been accessible to Zaydl scholars in Yemen and Mecca. Ibn al-Walid reports that al-Hasan 
al-Rassas wrote a refutation ( radd ) of the 'Kitab al-Madkhal ila Ghurar al-adilla li-l-Shaykh 
Abi l-Husayn al-Basri naqdan shafiyan kafiyari which is not known to be extant. Since al- 
Rassas was apparently concerned with the section on the imamate in particular, it is 
likely that ‘Kitab al-Madkhal ila Ghurar al-adilla’ was the title under which Abu 1-Husayn's 
Kitab al-Ghurar (or perhaps only a section) was known among the Zaydls of Yemen 
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(Ansari 2010: 50). Moreover, the seventh/thirteenth-century Yemeni author ‘Abd Allah b. 
Zayd al-‘Ansi quotes from the Ghurar in his al-Mahajja (Schmidtke 2013), and the above- 
mentioned Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Daylami explicitly refers to the Madkhal al-Ghurar 
on numerous occasions throughout his Qawa'id ‘aqa’id Al Muhammad. 

The principal sources through which the Zaydls of Yemen became acquainted with Abu 1- 
Husayn's doctrines were the writings of Rukn al-DIn Mahmud b. Muhammad al-Malahimi 
al-Kh w arazmi (d. 536/1141), and the Kitab al-Kamil fi usul al-din by one Abu 1-Ma‘ali Sa‘id 
b. Ahmad al-'Ujali al-Usuli—possibly a student of Ibn al-Malahimi. The latter was a 
contemporary and associate of Jar Allah al-Zamakhsharl (d. 538/1144) and the chief 
representative of Abu 1-Husayn's thought a century after his death (Ansari and Schmidtke 
forthcoming b). Several partial copies of his al-Mu‘tamad fi usul al-dm are preserved in 
the libraries of Yemen, and the Maktabat al-awqaf of the Great Mosque in San‘a’ also 
holds three copies of his Kitab al-Fa’iq fi usul al-din, an abridged version of his Mu'tamad , 
among them one copy that is dated 630/1232-3. There is documentary evidence that 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Rassas al-Hafic/ taught Ibn al-Malahiml's Mu'tamad, 
and his grandfather's student Sulayman b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khurashl regularly refers to and 
quotes from Ibn al-Malahiml's al-Fa’iq and his (p- 486) al-Mu‘tamad in his al-Tafsil li-jumal 
al-Tahsil (Ansari and Thiele 2015). Al-Khurashl's contemporary Ibn al-Walld wrote (in 
Ramadan 608/February-March 1212) a refutation of the section on the imamate in Ibn al- 
Malahimi's al-Fa’iq, entitled al-Jawab al-natiq al-sadiq bi-hall shubah kitab al-Fa’iq (Ansari 
2009). Ibn al-Malahiml's Tuhfat al-mutakallimin fi l-radd ‘ala l-falasifa was likewise known 
to Yemeni scholars of the sixth/twelfth century. Al-Hasan al-Rassas wrote a refutation of 
the criticism that had been launched by Ibn al-Malahimi against the philosophers' view 
that the existence ( wujud ) of created beings is supplemental to their essence ( mahiyya ), 
al-Barahin al-zahira al-jaliyya ‘ala anna l-wujud za’id ‘ala l-mahiyya, quoting extensively 
from Ibn al-Malahiml's Tuhfa (Ansari 2007). The collection of the Maktabat al-awqaf of 
the Great Mosque in San‘a’ contains a manuscript of the Kitab al-Kamil by the above- 
mentioned Sa‘id b. Ahmad. This work systematically compares the teachings of the 
Bahshamiyya with those of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri. The manuscript suggests that the Kitab 
al-Kamil was one of the earliest sources for the Zaydls of Yemen for Abu 1-Husayn al- 
Basri's doctrinal views. The colophon states that it was collated with a Vorlage 
transcribed from a copy of Sadld al-DIn ‘Amr b. Jamil [Jumayl], a teacher of the Imam al- 
Mansur bi-llah. 9 Muhammad b. Ibrahim Ibn al-Wazir (d. 840/1436) also quotes extensively 
from the Kitab al-Kamil, although indirectly via the Kitab al-Mujtaba fi usul al-din of the 
Kh w arazmian Hanafi scholar Najm al-DIn Mukhtar b. Mahmud al-Zahidi al-Ghazmini (d. 
658/1260) (Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming b). 
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A leading figure of seventh/thirteenth-century Zaydl scholarship in Yemen was the 
mutakaUim and legal scholar Husam al-DIn Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Zayd b. Ahmad 
b. Abl 1-Khayr al-‘AnsI (b. 593/1196-7, d. Sha'ban 667/April 1268), a prolific author in a 
variety of fields. According to the later biographical tradition, he has 105 titles to his 
credit (Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming a). To judge from the number of extant 
manuscripts, his most popular work was al-Irshad ila najat al-‘ibad, a work with Sufi 
tendencies, which al-‘AnsI completed in Rabl‘ II 632/January 1235. His magnum opus was 
the Kitab al-Mahajja al-bayda’ fl usul al-din, a comprehensive theological summa he 
completed on 14 Rabh II 641/1 October 1243. The Kitab al-Mahajja consists of eight parts 
(<aqsam , sing, qism), a division that is characteristic for most of al-‘Ansi's theological 
works: (i) divine unicity ( tawhid ); (ii) justice (‘adl); (iii) prophecy ( nubuwwa ); (iv) revealed 
legislation ( shara’ij ; (v) imamate; (vi) commanding what is good and prohibiting what is 
reprehensible (al-amr bi-l-ma‘ruf wa-l-nahy ‘an al-munkar ); (vii) promise and threat (aZ- 
wa‘d wa-l-wa‘id ); (viii) attributes and characteristics ( al-asma’ wa-l-ahkam). 

(p. 487) Al-‘Ansi was a severe critic of al-Hasan al-Rassas and his followers in both 
doctrinal and political guestions. As had been the case with Sayyid Humaydan, al-‘Ans! 
attempted to strengthen the influence of the doctrines of the earlier Imams, particularly 
those of al-Hadl, while reducing at the same time the influence of the Bahshamiyya. 
However, al-‘Ans! did not share Humaydan's critical attitude towards Mu'tazilite kalam in 
general. Al-‘AnsI was familiar with a wide spectrum of Mu'tazilite kalam literature: in 
addition to the theological writings of the earlier Imams al-Qasim and al-Hadl, al-‘Ansi 
was well acguainted with the theological literature of the Bahshamiyya and more 
specifically with texts written by students and companions of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. He explicitly 
refers to the Kitab al-Muhit of ‘Abd al-Jabbar—no doubt referring to the paraphrastic 
commentary on the work by al-Hasan b. Ahmad Ibn Mattawayh, al-Majmu‘ fi l-Muhit bi-l- 
taklif— and he regularly mentions the views of Abu Rashid al-Nisaburl, Ibn Mattawayh, 
and al-Natig bi-l-Hagg. Moreover, al-‘Ansi was also familiar with the theological writings 
of Ibn al-Malahiml. Throughout the Mahajja, the views of Abu 1-Husayn and Ibn al- 
Malahiml are regularly cited and discussed, and it seems that al-‘AnsI gleaned the 
relevant information primarily from Ibn al-Malahiml's K. al-Mu‘tamad. As mentioned 
above, al-‘Ansi also guotes repeatedly from Abu 1-Husayn al-BasrTs K. Ghurar al-adilla 
throughout the Mahajja although it remains unclear whether or not he had the work at 
his disposal or was guoting from an intermediate source (Schmidtke 2013). In many 
respects, al-‘AnsI preferred the views of Abu 1-Husayn and Ibn al-Malahiml which, in his 
view, were often closer to the doctrines of the earlier Zaydl Imams than those of the 
Bahshamiyya and which he largely identified with those of the School of Baghdad. His 
approach towards their doctrinal thought is nevertheless critical, and al-‘AnsI follows 
their views only as long as they fit his overall agenda of formulating a theology that 
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remains faithful to the teachings of the Imams (Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming a: 
chapter 3). 

At a later stage of his life, al-'AnsI composed the Kitab al-Tamyiz, a refutation of the 
Mutarrifiyya which consists of three parts—a first introduction divided into the same 
eight fields of theology as the Mahajja: divine unicity, justice, prophecy and revealed 
laws, imamate, commanding what is good and prohibiting what is reprehensible, promise 
and threat, attributes, and characteristics. For each domain, al-'AnsI first presents the 
beliefs of the 'ahl al-islam', followed by those of the Mutarrifiyya which he then refutes. A 
second introduction, by far the most extensive portion of the text, contains a detailed 
refutation of the Mutarrifiyya arranged in eighty guestions (ma‘drif, sing, ma'rifa). The 
work is concluded by a khatima in which the author explains his own theological 
positions. This third section of the text constitutes a theological summa in its own right 
and has the same structure of eight parts ( aqsam , sing, qism) as the Mahajja. The work 
represents an important cornerstone in the development of his thought: while the 
theological doctrine in the khatima of this work fully corresponds to what he maintained 
in his Mahajja, he now refrains from pointing out his agreement with either the 
Baghdadis and/or Abu 1-Husayn and Ibn al-Malahim! (these two are only mentioned at one 
single occasion throughout the entire khatima). Instead, he strongly and repeatedly 
insists on (p- 488) his agreement with the theological views of the Imams al-Qasim and al- 
Hadl, while his opposition to the Basran and, more specifically, Bahshamite doctrine 
remains outspoken in this work (Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming a: chapters 3 and 5 
no. 28, for an edition of the text, see chapter 6 Text 6). 

Al-‘AnsTs doctrinal outlook also manifested itself in a conflict with the Banu Rassas, 
particularly Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Rassas al-Hafid who, like his ancestors, was a 
staunch supporter of the Bahshamiyya. Apart from occasional critical remarks against al- 
Hasan al-Rassas throughout the Mahajja, the later biographical tradition reports that al- 
‘AnsTs conflict with the Hafid focused on the issue of whether or not the grave offender 
(fasiq ) holds an intermediary position ( al-manzila bayn al-manzilatayn) between the 
believer and the unbeliever—while Ahmad al-Rassas supported the Mu'tazilite doctrine of 
the intermediary position, it was completely rejected by al-‘AnsI. While the relevant part 
of his Mahajja (the issue would have been addressed within Part Eight on al-asma’ wa-l- 
ahkam) is not preserved, al-‘AnsI discusses the issue in his brief tract Ma‘ al-yaqin. Here, 
he states that the grave offender ( al-fasiq ) is an unbeliever by ingratitude ( kafir al-nVma ) 
(MS Glaser 123/3, ff. 235a-b; edition in Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming a: chapter 6 
Text 3). Conseguently, al-‘AnsI opted for the traditional Zaydl doctrinal notion that had 
been favoured by al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (Madelung 1965: 60ff., 121ff., 164ff.). According to 
Ahmad b. Salih b. Muhammad b. Abl 1-Rijal (d. 1092/1690), the author of the 
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bibliographical encyclopedia Matla‘ al-budur (Ibn Abl 1-Rijal, Matla', i. 421; iii. 364 no. 
957), the conflict gradually escalated. Al-‘AnsI corresponded on the issue with ‘All b. 
Yahya al-Fudayll and subseguently wrote a tract against the doctrine of the intermediate 
position. Ahmad al-Rassas then intervened and composed a refutation of this tract, 
entitled Manahij al-insaf al-‘asima ‘an shabb nar al-khilaf to which he later added a 
Muqaddimat al-manahij. None of these writings has been preserved (Ansari and 
Schmidtke forthcoming a: chapter 3). 

Over the following generations, the tendency to prefer the doctrines of Abu 1-Husayn al- 
Basri and Ibn al-Malahiml to those of the Bahshamiyya continued and even increased 
among the Zaydls of Yemen, and the conflict between the two groups seems to have 
become harsher. For example, al-‘Ansi's student Yahya b. Mansur b. al-'Afif is specifically 
reported to have adopted the entire theological system of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri (al- 
Shahari, Tabaqat, iii. 1263-4 no. 800). Moreover, Yahya disputed and corresponded with 
some “ulama’ al-zahid who followed the doctrines of Abu Hashim with the specific aim to 
defend the views of the family of the Prophet ( ahl al-bayt) and of Abu 1-Husayn (Ibn Abl 1- 
Rijal, Matla’, iv. 515). ‘All b. al-Murtada b. al-Mufaddal (b. 704/1304-5, d. 784/1382-3) 
was another renowned adherent of the doctrines of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri who wrote a 
qasida in support of the latter. According to the later biographical tradition, he also 
corresponded and disputed with a number of scholars maintaining the views of Abu 1- 
Husayn and Ibn al-Malahiml whereas his opponents are described as Bahshamites, as 
was the case with Ahmad b. Salah b. al-Hadi b. Ibrahim b. Taj al-DIn (Ibn Abl 1-Rijal, 
Matla’ , iii. 351). ‘All also disputed and subseguently corresponded with the jurist Ibrahim 
al-‘Arari (d. c.794/1391-2) (Ibn Abl 1-Rijal, Matla‘, iii. 351; i. 159 no. 36; cf. also al-Wajlh 
1999: 722f. no. 778). The latter so (p- 489) staunchly supported the Bahshamiyya that he 
is reported to have stated that Abu ‘All al-Jubba’i and his son Abu Hashim are preferable 
to the Imams al-Qasim and al-Hadi (Ibn Abl 1-Rijal, Matla 1 , iii. 351). Word about this 
conflict spread and other scholars got involved, writing refutations of Ibrahim al-‘Arari's 
unacceptable statement (Ibn Abl 1-Rijal, Matla 1 , iii. 352)—namely Imam al-Mahdl ‘All b. 
Muhammad b. ‘All b. Mansur b. al-Mufaddal (b. 705/1305-6, d. 773/1371-2) ( al-Namraqa 
al-wusta ft l-radd ‘ala munkir al al-mustafa), Imam al-Wathig bi-llah (d. 802/1400) ( al-Nasr 
aWaziz ‘ala sahib al-tajwiz), and ‘All b. al-Murtada's sister, Saflyat bt. al-Murtada ( al- 
Jawab al-wajiz ‘ala sahib al-tajwiz), ah supporting the doctrinal views of Abu 1-Husayn al- 
Basri. The evolution of the conflict between the two strands supports the assumption that 
the positive appreciation of the doctrinal views of Abu 1-Husayn as against those of the 
School of Basra and, more specifically, the Bahshamiyya was founded mostly on their 
identification as being closer to, or perhaps even identical with, the traditional theology 
of the earlier Zaydl Imams (Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming a: chapter 4). 
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In this context, the case of Imam al-Mu’ayyad bi-llah Yahya b. Hamza al-NaqawI al- 
Musawl (b. 669/1270, d. 749/1348-9) rather seems to be an exception: in his 
encyclopedic Kitab al-Shamil fi usul al-din (or: bi-haqa’iq al-adilla aWaqliyya wa-usul al- 
masa’il al-diniyya) , written in 711-12/1311-12, he adopted virtually the entire doctrinal 
system of Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri. Moreover, he was the first to study in depth Sunnl- 
Ash'arite works. Throughout his Shamil, he regularly refers to Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 
505/1111) and Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi (d. 606/1209)—for the latter, he explicitly cites from 
his Nihayat al-'uqul fi dirayat al-usul— whose positions he refutes. The popularity of his 
writings is indicated by the numerous extant manuscript copies as well as the fact that 
most of his theological works have been published (Schmidtke forthcoming). 

Both traditions, the Bahshamite strand as well as the more conservative strand whose 
representatives sought to cling closely to the teachings of the Imams, continued over the 
centuries up until the modern period (Schwarb 2012). 
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Notes: 

( x ) When preparing this chapter, Jan Thiele received funding from the Gerda Henkel 
Foundation's M4HUMAN programme. Hassan Ansari wishes to thank the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, NJ, which hosted him as a member during the preparation 
of this chapter. 

( 2 ) As a result, al-Qasim's doctrinal views differed from those of the prominent 
representatives of the early Kufan Zaydiyya, esp. Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Zayd (d. 247/861), his 
companion Muhammad b. Mansur al-Muradl (alive in 252/866), and the latter's younger 
contemporary al-Hasan b. Yahya b. al-Husayn b. Zayd; for example, the earlier Zaydls 
were proponents of divine determinism. See Madelung 1965: 80-5; Madelung 1989; 
Ansari 2011. 

( 3 ) W. Madelung has distinguished in detail the authentic from the unauthentic works of 
al-Qasim (Madelung 1965: 97ff.). B. Abrahamov, by contrast, considers most of the works 
that were classified by Madelung as inauthentic as authentic and concludes that the 
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latter endorsed at a later stage of his life Mu'tazilite thinking (Abrahamov 1987, 1990, 
1996). For a critical discussion of his conclusions see Madelung 1989; 1991b—at some 
stage the Zaydis of Yemen, following the Kufan tradition, also added a collection allegedly 
containing the doctrinal writings of Imam Zayd b. ‘All b. al-Husayn (b. 75/694-5; d. 
122/740) (Zayd b. ‘All, Majmu‘). These are evidently not authentic and rather originate 
partly with the early Kufan Zaydiyya and partly with the Yemeni Zaydiyya who claimed 
that Zayd b. ‘All's theological thought agreed with the views of the Mu'tazila (Madelung 
2002 ). 

( 4 ) A thorough investigation of his writings, as well as the writings of the Zaydl Imams of 
Yemen of the fourth/tenth to sixth/twelfth century, is still a major desideratum. Moreover, 
the authenticity of the writings included in the respective majamV collections still needs 
to be established. 

( 5 ) Again, the authenticity of the various epistles still needs to be verified in detail. Since 
none of their writings has been studied in any detail, it cannot be ruled out at present 
that some epistles were later on ascribed to one of the Imams by later adherents of the 
Mutarrifiyya. After al-Husayn was killed in Safar 404/September 1013, his followers 
believed in his imminent return as the Mahdi—the adherents of this belief later became 
known as the Husayniyya. As a result, his successors refrained from using the title of 
Imam for themselves but rather called themselves amirs—viz. his oldest brother Ja'far b. 
al-Qasim al-Tyanl (d. 450/1059) as well as his sons al-Sharlf al-Fadil al-Qasim (d. 
468/1075) and Dhu 1-Sharafayn Muhammad (d. 477/1084) (al-Raba‘I, Sira; Madelung 
1977). The followers of the Husayniyya also developed their own peculiar doctrinal views 
which were later criticized by the Zaydis. Cf., for example, al-Raba‘I, Sira, 345-65. 

( 6 ) According to Mohaggeg 2008: 758, a copy of the tract is preserved in a manuscript of 
the State Library Berlin, 'Ahlwardt, no. 4950'. This information, which is wrong, is based 
on a misunderstanding of Ahlwardt 1887-99: iv. 331. 

( 7 ) The principal historical source for al-Mansur's fight against the Mutarrifiyya is the sira 
of the Imam by his chief secretary Abu Firas b. Di'tham. Vols. ii and iii have been 
published as Ibn Di'tham, Sira. Another copy of vol. ii that was not consulted by the editor 
is preserved as MS Vatican ar. 1061; cf. Levi Della Vida 1935: i. 131. H. Ansari has 
identified copies of vols. i and iv of the sira that previously had been presumed lost; see 
Ansari 2013. 

( 8 ) Al-Suham! also wrote Shams sharVat al-islam fi fiqh ahl al-bayt ‘alayhim al-salam, 
containing two brief introductory sections on usul al-din and usul al-fiqh, while the 
majority of the work is devoted to fiqh. A manuscript of vol. i of this work, transcribed by 
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‘Abd Allah b. Hamza b. Muhammad b. Sabra al-Aslami and dated Jumada II 682/August- 
September 1283, is preserved in the library of Muhammad b. Hasan b. Qasim al-Huthl. cf. 
al-Wajih 1999: 470f. 

( 9 ) The work has been partly edited on the basis of a second copy of the text, MS Leiden 
OR 487, by E. Elshahed (al-Shahld) (Elshahed 1983). Cf. the critical review by W. 
Madelung in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 48 (1985) 128-9. Al- 
Shahld has meanwhile published a full edition of the text ('NajranT, Kamil), again on the 
basis of the Leiden manuscript only. As is the case with Elshahed 1983, his introduction 
and edition is marred with glaring errors and misidentifications, including the author's 
nisba 'al-NajranT. (See Ansari and Schmidtke forthcoming b). 
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Many of the classical manuals on Ash'arite theology have been continuously and 
intensively used in Muslim theological instruction until today. However, the historical 
development of Ash'arite doctrine remains significantly understudied, especially for the 
later period. Later Ash'arism is widely considered to be a theological system codified in 
comprehensive handbooks such as Nasir al-DIn al-BaydawTs Tawali’ al-anwar and ‘Adud 
al-DIn al-iji's Kitab al-Mawaqif. This article examines handbooks dealing with the later 
Ash'arite tradition in the Eastern parts of the Islamic world. It first considers the 
interaction of Ash'arite scholars with Maturidite teachings during the Ilkhanid period, 
focusing on an important document of Maturldism: Shams al Din al-SamarqandTs al- 
Sahlfa al-ilahiyya and the author's own commentary, the Kitab al-Ma‘arif ft shark al- 
Saha’if. It then discusses Ash'arism's interaction with the philosophical tradition, as well 
as several important kalam works such as those by al-Shahrastani and Fakhr al-DIn al- 
Razl. It also analyses al-BaydawTs Tawali’, al-iji's Mawaqif and al-Samarqandi's Saha’if. 
In particular, it outlines the sections of the Tawali’ focusing on the divine 'self' ( dhat ), 
prophecy, afterlife, and imamate. 
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dealing with the later Ash'arite tradition in the Eastern parts of the Islamic world we 
speak of texts which from the later Middle Ages until most recent times represent a most 
substantial constituent of the theological identity of Sunni Islam. On closer analysis, 
however, notwithstanding the importance of Ash'arism for Sunni belief systems, we 
realize that only few aspects of the later development of this school are known precisely. 
A certain tendency towards essentialism can be detected in the portrayal of Ash'arism as 
representing a standard in Sunni theological thought. Classical manuals on Ash'arite 
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theology are widespread and easily accessible. Many of them have been continuously and 
intensively used in Muslim theological instruction until today. Nevertheless, details of the 
historical development of Ash'arite doctrine are clearly understudied, and this holds true 
in particular for the later period. Research interests are freguently dominated by the 
paradox that the more easily accessible the texts are, the less they are studied. Thus, 
later Ash'arism is freguently perceived as a theological system codified in comprehensive 
handbooks (e.g. Nasir al-DIn al-BaydawI's (d. 685/1286, 691/1292, or 692/1293) TawalV 
al-anwar and ‘Adud al-DIn al-Ijl's (d. 756/1355) Kitab al-Mawaqif), which were commented 
and glossed upon over and over, and individual authors' intellectual profiles are supposed 
to disappear behind a hypostasized system of Ash'arite theology. 1 

This feature of an ahistorical perception of later Ash'arism is present in modern studies, 
but it goes back to tendencies in our source material as well. A static perception of the 
school seems very much driven by its own interest to present the school as the (p- 495 ) 
only defender and proponent of Sunni Islam, a perspective particularly successfully 
propagated by al-Ijl's Mawaqif. In al-Ijl's systematical presentation of a coherent body of 
Ash'arite teachings, Ash'arism is set into contrast with doxographical reports on a variety 
of views of early Mu'tazili theologians, and 'the philosophers' are introduced as the most 
important major group of opponents. The views of al-Ijl's opponents are presented in a 
doxographical mode—both the Mu'tazila and 'the philosophers' seem to stand at a clearly 
defined and well-preserved distance to the Ash'arite body of thought. 

Contextualizing the Mawaqif within the textual tradition of other theological manuals of 
the time, the situation changes radically. It appears that the impression of a monolithic 
Ash'arite group identity conveyed by the presentation in the Mawaqif is the product 
rather of a skilful auctorial strategy. Al-Iji reacts by this to two very dynamic challenges 
to his claim of the hegemony of time-dispatched Ash'arism which were driving the 
contemporary theological discourse of his time. On the one hand, there are Maturldites 
as a competing group aiming at representing Sunni mainstream, and on the other hand 
stands the intense entanglement of any type of kalam reasoning (including that of 
Ash'arites) contemporary to al-Iji with the system of Avicennan philosophy (Eichner 
forthcoming). 

Thus, a comparative analysis of theological manuals suggests that there are forceful 
dynamics operative in the elaboration of Ash'arite school teachings of 'classical' Ash'arite 
textbooks. These, however, are virtually unknown until today, and even more so are the 
dynamics guiding the authors of glosses and commentaries. In order to overcome this 
situation, a careful re-examination of the texts is needed, guided by a methodological 
approach which aims at freeing the texts from ahistorical harmonistic approaches, 
propagated already by some early foundational texts themselves. This ahistorical attitude 
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is transported by the commentary literature as well, and it dominates the standard 
reception of Ash'arite theology. An innovative approach for present day research must 
not project back later interpretations on earlier texts or aim at elaborating a unified 
essence of Ash'arite theological teachings. Rather it should aim at detecting the 
complexity and plurality of layers in the refinement and transformations of doctrines as 
well as terminology. In addition to a more nuanced understanding of doctrinal 
developments, better knowledge of group identities involved in the exchange of 
arguments is reguired. 


I The Interaction with Maturldite Teachings 

The interaction of Ash'arite scholars with Maturldite teachings during the Ilkhanid period 
has passed completely unnoticed thus far. An important document of Maturldism of that 
period is Shams al Din al-Samargandl's (d. 702/1303) al-Sahifa al-ilahiyya, together with 
the author's own commentary, the Kitab al-Ma‘arif fi shark (p■ 496) al-Saha’if 2 Comparing 
the Sahifa to al-Ijl's Mawaqif it can be discerned that the interaction with Maturldism is 
an important catalyst for al-Iji, and it motivates him to present Ash'arism as a coherent 
body of thought. In many instances, the much more pronounced articulation of an 
Ash'arite group identity in al-Ijl's Mawaqif as compared to al-Baydawi's Tawali ', written 
some decades earlier, is prompted by al-Ijl's encounter with al-Samargandl’s presentation 
of Maturldite teachings. In the Saha’if al-Samargandl typically portrays his own views as 
representing Sunni mainstream, nowhere referring explicitly to his own position as that 
of the school. Only rarely does he choose Ash'arites as targets of his criticism. Al- 
Samargandl rather stresses freguently the unanimity of various scholars; divergences are 
described in the Saha’if as ultimately going back only to expressions. We can observe 
repeatedly that exactly in contexts where the Saha’if propagates a harmonistic 
perspective on a theological problem, al-Ijl's Mawaqif gives a guite sharp and 
unambiguous account of the Ash'arite doctrine—without, however, ever explicitly singling 
out the Maturldite position as laid out in the Saha’if as a target of its own criticism. 

In general, a better understanding of the interaction between Ash'arism and Maturldism 
is an important desideratum for understanding the constitution of Sunni mainstream 
theology. Close (but not exclusive) correlations exist between an Ash'arite affiliation and 
the Shafi‘1 school (in the West, the Malik! school is more prominent), and between a 
Maturldite affiliation and the Hanafi school. While the legal madhhab is a basic marker of 
identity for individuals in a Muslim community, theological doctrinal affiliations are far 
less conspicuous. The violent clashes between Hanafites and ShafiTtes during the Seljug 
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period have attracted some attention to the theological implications of this as well 
(Madelung 1971). As could be shown, the retrospective view of Ottoman sources where 
Ash'arism and Maturidism appear as two theological schools distinguished by a well- 
defined series of points of disagreement is to be revised. During the earliest phase both 
schools have a somewhat comparable intellectual profile, the Maturidites being confined 
primarily to Transoxania. There is a correlation between the regional distribution and the 
adherence to a legal madhhab, the Hanafiyya being the dominant madhhab in 
Transoxania (Rudolph 1997). Direct interaction between the two groups both claiming to 
represent the Sunna typically occurs in periods with significant geographical mobility. 
Just as is the case in the clashes of the Seljug period, the spread of al-Samargandl's 
works by Eastern scholars moving West during the Ilkhanid period is one more 
instantiation of this pattern. This phenomenon has passed unnoticed so far, and it pre¬ 
dates by more than one generation the much better accounted move of al-Ijl's student al- 
Taftazanl (d. 793/1390) to the Timurid court and hence the introduction of Ash'arite 
teachings in a Maturldite environment. With the Shark al-Maqasid of al-Ijl's student Sa‘d 
al-DIn al-Taftazanl, Sunni kalam enters yet another stage: al-Taftazam refers to Ash'arite 
(al-Iji), Maturidite (al-Samargandi), and Imami ShI‘I (Nasir al-DIn al-Tusi) kalam authors 
and he includes comprehensive discussions of the teachings of the philosophers. 


(p. 497) II Philosophy 

Recently, an increased interest in more detailed research into the later Ash'arite tradition 
has been motivated not so much by its theological importance but rather by its 
interaction with the philosophical tradition. An emphasis on the significance of the post- 
Avicennan period forms an important part of a new research agenda in the investigation 
of Arabic Islamic philosophy. Aiming at overcoming the prevalence of decline paradigms 
in the investigation of later phases of Islamic intellectual history, this research agenda 
emphasizes not only the very existence of a huge number of texts that affiliate themselves 
to the philosophical tradition (Gutas 2002), but also tries to understand the mechanisms 
by which elements of Avicenna's philosophical system and its derivatives have entered 
various Islamic religious disciplines such as dim al-kalam and usul al-fiqh, but also tafslr 
or tasawwuf. In theological texts of the period under consideration, an increasing 
familiarity with concepts, arguments, and contexts from the philosophical tradition can 
be detected. The entanglement of philosophical elements and the tradition of kalam 
shows certain features that may lead us to see parallels between this phenomenon and 
'scholasticism' as we know it in the Latin West—and a rediscovery of this important part 
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of Sunni intellectual heritage and a re-appreciation of its originality is one of the major 
challenges to current research in the field. 

This new research agenda stands in sharp contrast with what may be labelled the 
'Ghazali-myth', i.e. the claim that after the attacks of al-Ghazall's (d. 505/1111) Tahafut 
al-falasifa philosophy was virtually banned from Sunni Islam. 3 This very 'Ghazali-myth' 
may be countered by inversing its central argument: one may argue instead that—by 
singling out three teachings of the philosophers as unbelief ( kufr )—the Tahafut has rather 
facilitated the integration of philosophy into Islam. As long as he is abstaining from these 
three problematic teachings of the philosophers a Muslim can safely engage in the study 
of philosophy (Rudolph 2008: 58-60). Another point worth noticing is that the intellectual 
pedigree of mutakallimun active in the integration of philosophical teachings into 
Ash'arite kalam goes back not to al-Ghazali but rather to a fellow student with the Imam 
al-Haramayn al-Juwaym (d. 478/1085), viz. Abu 1-Qasim al-Ansarl (d. 512/1117). Al- 
Shahrastam (d. 548/1153) explicitly mentions al-Ansari as his teacher and his Nih ay at al- 
iqdam seem to be engaged in a critical dialogue with al-Ansari's al-Ghunya fi l-kalam. 
Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (d. 606/1209) also traces his lineage through his father to Abu 1- 
Qasim al-Ansari. 4 Subseguently, the dominance of Fakhr al-DIn al-RazTs various writings 
over the later reception is an important channel through which elements of Avicennan 
philosophy have entered this tradition, and by adopting (p- 498) templates of al-Razi's 
works, the very structure of typical kalam summae is determined by conventions 
originally stemming from philosophy. 

The readiness to accept these conventions from a reportedly rather hostile discipline 
reguires an explanation. The integration of philosophical elements in the Islamic religious 
sciences is evidently closely connected to a growing awareness and self-reflectiveness as 
to how a discipline is constituted. Apparently, this development takes its beginning from 
the context of the usuZ al-fiqh where there is at stake the problem of how a mujtahid 
gualified by mastering the usuZ al-fiqh is to be defined. Starting with al-JuwaynTs Kitab al- 
Burhan and then most notably al-Ghazall's Kitab al-Mustasfa, Aristotle's/Avicenna's 
theory of how a science is constituted and how it relates to other sciences is discussed 
(Eichner 2009: 201-30). Here, Ash'arite kalam faces the situation that many of the 
problems typically discussed in kalam are motivated by earlier phases of the history of 
kalam —and this means kalam among Mu'tazili thinkers. Literary conventions defining 
how a comprehensive exposition of kalam is to be designed are marked by the influence 
of Mu'tazill positions, most notably a discussion of the 'five principles' ( al-usul al- 
khamsa). This situation may be one reason why by the late seventh/thirteenth century 
representatives of (non-Mu'tazill) kaZam-traditions were so easily ready to adopt a 
template heavily influenced by philosophy—shaping a theological summa under the 
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influence of a coherent system developed in the context of Avicennan philosophy becomes 
an attractive alternative to taking over a template from 'heretical' Mu'tazill theologians. 

In order to convey an impression of the shape of the body of doctrines of later Ash'arite 
thought, I shall outline in the following the structure of several important kalam works, 
distinguishing between two periods. First I sketch some works by al-Shahrastanl and 
Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI—rather random samples that attest to a stage in the development of 
Ash'arite kalam where the details of its contents and structure was much in flow, and 
some or all of the Mu'tazill 'five principles' are used as basic parts of the structure. Then, 

I shall introduce a second type of kalam manual which—being a hybrid of two works by 
Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI—was used from the 680s/1280s onwards. 


Ill Al-Shahrastam 

Al-Shahrastanl seems to be the earliest Ash'arite author among the generations of 
students of the Imam al-Haramayn who has authored an exposition explicitly devoted to 
kalam, viz. Nihayat al-iqdam fl ‘ilm al-kalam. While al-ShahrastanTs overall intellectual 
profile—in particular his relation to Isma'Ilism—remains somewhat enigmatic (Madelung 
and Mayer 2001; Mayer 2009), we can discern how his concern with kalam and 
philosophy stands in a coherent continuum. Al-ShahrastanTs Kitab al-Musara‘a (best 
known by its refutation Masari 1 al-musarV, by Naslr al-DIn al-Tusl) is devoted to a 
refutation of the teachings of Avicenna who is described as the 'outstanding man in the 
philosophical sciences, the most learned of all times in philosophy' (Musara'a 3, 4-5). The 
Musara'a deals with seven issues from the context of 'divine science' (‘ilm ilahi), and al- 
Shahrastam points out that this is just a selection from more than seventy issues in 
( P . 499 ) the fields of logic, physics, and metaphysics where he could refute Avicenna 
(Musara'a 5, 1-2). Al-ShahrastanTs Kitab al-Milal wa-l-nihal (together with al-Farq bayn 
al-firaq by ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, d. 429/1037) is one of our most important classical 
sources for doxographical information. Other than the Farq, it supplements its account of 
the seventy-three Islamic sects by outlines of non-Islamic groups as well—among these, 
Greek philosophers figure prominently. When at the beginning of the Nihaya (qa‘ida 1) al- 
Shahrastanl deals with the origination of the world, he points out in a very 
comprehensive perspective that the proponents of the truth in all religious communities 
(milal) agree on the origination of the world and that it was created by a Creator not 
accompanied by anything else. The 'pillars of wisdom and the ancient philosophers' also 
agree with this (here he singles out important names among the Presocratics, Socrates, 
and Plato). Aristotle and the later Islamic philosophers have a somewhat specific 
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conception regarding the origination of the world (they hold that God is necessary of 
existence, wajib al-wujud ) (Nihaya 5, 1-6, 14). For further information on doctrinal 
divergences of the various groups he refers the reader to his earlier Milal (Nihaya 5, 10). 

The arrangement of the twenty qa'idas of the Nihaya loosely follows the traditional order 
of earlier kalam works. Other than later theological summae, the Nihaya very often points 
out at the beginning of a chapter what the 'teachings of the proponents of 
truth' ( madhhab ahl al-haqq) are. Opinions and positions which do not agree with this are 
then introduced and discussed. This includes paraphrases from Avicennan writings. Thus, 
as compared to later Ash'arite summae that will be discussed in Sections IV and V the 
style of the Nihaya is marked by two characteristics: (1) its emphasis on the correct 
teachings stands much closer to a tradition of creeds than later texts and (2) the 
presentation of divergent teachings follows a 'doxographical' approach, i.e. who has held 
this opinion is more important than systematic aspects, how the divergent teachings may 
be classified. While the influence of al-Ansari's Ghunya can be freguently identified in the 
way arguments are framed, the Nihaya includes extensive paraphrases of Avicennan 
works. 

The Nihaya is divided into twenty 'principles' ( qawa'id , sing, qa'ida), followed by some 
appendices. The following topics are discussed: origination of the world, God as the 
creator ( qadda 1-2); God's unity {qadda 3-5); ontology and ontological basis of physical 
reality (the concept of ahwal, existence and non-existence, matter and form) ( qa'ida 6-7); 
divine attributes {qadda 8-15); vision of God ( qadda 16); rational motivation for ethical 
gualifications ( qa'ida 17-18); prophecy and revelation {qadda 19-20). The imamate, 
miracles of saints ( karamat ), abrogation, and atomism are issues discussed towards the 
end of the work—due to the bad shape of our editions it is not clear whether these 
sections form part of the original text or were appended later. 


IV Fakhr al-Din al-RazI 

In most writings by Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi we can discern him striving to develop a 
coherent structure, a feature that may have triggered the overwhelming influence of his 
( P . 500) writings on the later tradition. With the exception of al-Razi's ethical works 
(Shihadeh 2006), attempts at a comprehensive reassessment of his doctrines and their 
development are still lacking. 

Fakhr al-Din al-Razi is also well known as an author writing on Avicennan 

philosophy—often with a critical undertone. His commentary on Ibn Sina's al-Isharat wa-l- 
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tanbihat (partly inspired by the critical remarks of Sharaf al-DIn al-Mas‘udI 5 ) has most 
decisively shaped the later reception of this work—even the reception of al-Razi 
opponents such as Naslr al-DIn al-TusI. 6 A complex example for the problem of the 
conception of theology are al-Razi's al-Matalib al-'aliya. This book is heavily marked by 
Neoplatonic elements and contains extensive quotations from the writings of Abu Bakr 
Zakarlya’ al-Razi (d. 311/923). The Matalib are devoted to the 'divine science' ( al-’ilm al- 
ilahT), a name which following Avicenna is typically used to designate Aristotelian 
metaphysics. Al-Razi, however, equates al-'ilm al-ilahi of the Matalib with 
'theology' ( uthulujiya ) and further explains that the science under consideration deals 
with the 'divine self'. This same description referring to the 'divine self', however, he also 
applies to the sciences contained in his Nihayat al-‘uqul and in his Ishara fi ‘ilm al-kalam, 
i.e. kalam (Eichner 2009: 275-80). 

Al-RazTs engagement in the study of philosophy has left its traces in nearly all of his 
theological writings as well. A most salient feature—much more so than in the writings of 
al-Ghazall—is that the analytical frameworks which he applies to the context of 
philosophy and of kalam are more or less identical. This new framework and its 
terminology render neither of the two contexts in a fully adequate way. However, in this 
very feature of impreciseness and its tendency towards a systematic simplification, we 
may discern a precondition for the overwhelming success which al-Razi's works have had 
for the amalgamation of the two disciplines. 

Among al-Razi's kalam writings, the Nihayat al-‘uqul is less concerned with developing a 
tight overall structure than other comparably elaborate works. Like al-Shahrastani's 
Nihayat al-iqdam it consists of twenty units (asl) which can loosely be grouped according 
to their contents. The first asl is devoted to preliminaries which include some discussion 
regarding how the present science is constituted and methodological considerations 
regarding its epistemological foundations. The second asl is devoted to epistemological 
foundations. Origination of bodies and the Creator ( asl 3-4); divine attributes, including 
vision and what is impossible for God ( asl 5-12); divine names and actions ( asl 13-14); 
proof of God's existence ( asl 15); prophecy ( asl 16), the afterlife ( asl 17-18), judgement 
( asl 19); the imamate ( asl 20). 7 

Other writings of al-Razi that we may classify as belonging to a systematic theological 
tradition properly speaking (such as the Ma l alim fl usul al-din , Muhassal afkar (p■ 501 ) al- 
mutaqaddimin wa-l-mut’akhkhirin, al-Ishara) share a simpler and more unified structure. 
For the later reception, the Muhassal is of particular importance. It consists of four parts: 
Part One is devoted to preliminaries ( muqaddamat , dealing mostly with epistemological 
issues). Part Two lays out a division of objects of knowledge (i.e. a classificiation of 
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existents, mawjudat, as subspecies of objects of knowledge, ma’lumat). Part Three 
(entitled ilahiyyat) consists of units devoted to the divine self ( dhat ), the attributes ( sifat ), 
actions ( afal ), and names (asmaj. Part Four is entitled sam'iyydt, 'issues based on 
transmission', and consists of units devoted to prophecy, the hereafter, names and 
stipulations, and the imamate. 8 

Some basic features of al-Razi's theological teachings properly speaking may be gained 
from the following survey (based on Chapter Three of his Ma'alim ): bodies are originated, 
contrary to the view of the philosophers {mas’ala 1); establishing knowledge of the 
Creator ( al-sanV ) can proceed by two ways, either based on contingency ( imkan ) or based 
on [temporal] origination ( huduth ) (mas’ala 2); 'the One Who knows' cannot be a body 
(3); He cannot be a substance/atom (jawhar , being defined here as that which occupies 
space and cannot be divided, mutahayyiz ghayr munqasim) ( mas’ala 4); He cannot be in a 
place {makan) ( mas’ala 5); inherence (hu/uZ) is impossible for Him ( mas’ala 6); temporally 
originated beings cannot subsist in the 'divine self, contrary to the view of the 
Karramites ( mas’ala 7); God cannot enter conjunction ( ittihad ) with something ( mas’ala 
8); pain is impossible for God ( mas’ala 9); Avicenna's view that God's true essence is 
existence only is false ( mas’ala 10); something may be distinct from something else by its 
specific essence, not by something else ( mas’ala 11). 

In Chapters Four and Five on the attributes, al-RazI is guite explicit about his opponents. 
In the first of the two chapters on attributes, 'power' and 'knowledge' are singled out as 
particularly important. Here again I provide a survey of the contents, based on the 
introductory statements: God exerts an influence on the existence of the world 
{mu’ aththir fl wujud al J alam). Either He does so based on possibility {sihha), so that He is 
acting and wilfully choosing {fa l il mukhtar) or He does so by way of necessity, then He is 
necessitating by His essence. The latter is false {mas’ala 1); the Creator is knowing 
{mas’ala 2); the philosophers deny that He knows the particulars {mas’ala 3). He knows 
all objects of knowledge {kull al-madumat ) {mas’ala 4), and He has power over all possible 
things {kull al-mumkinat ) {mas’ala 5). The entirety of possible things (JamT al-mumkinat ) 
fall under His power {mas’ala 6). The Creator of the world is living {mas’ala 7) and is in 
possession of will {mas’ala 8). Seeing and hearing are distinct from knowing {mas’ala 9); 
all prophets agree that God is speaking {mutakallim) {mas’ala 10). It is established that 
He is knowing and has knowledge {mas’ala 11). The specific relations which are called 
power and knowledge are not self-subsistent {ghayr qa’ima bi-anfusiha ) {mas’ala 12). The 
Mu'tazilites claim that God is willing by a will which is temporally originated {mas’ala 13). 
Some jurisprudents from Transoxania maintain that (p- 502 ) there is an attribute, takhliq 
('active creation'), which is distinct from 'power' {mas’ala 14). Speech ( kalam ) is an 
attribute distinct from the letters and sounds {mas’ala 15); God's speech is pre-eternal 
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( qadim ) ( mas’ala 16). The Hanbalites hold that God's speech is the letters and sounds 
{mas’ala 17) while most people who adhere to the Sunna say that God's speech is one 
( mas’ala 18). Contrary to al-Ash'ari, God is remaining because of His self (baqi li-dhatihi) 

( mas’ala 19). Finally, the lack of a proof for something does not entail the non-existence 
of what is aimed at by the proof {la yalzimu ‘adam al-dalll ‘ala l-shay’ ‘adam al-madlul) 
{mas’ala 20). 

The second chapter on the attributes has a somewhat different character. It begins with a 
relatively long discussion of the possibility of the vision of God, a fact on which 'all those 
who adhere to the Sunna' {ahl al-sunna ) agree. This is followed by a series of brief 
arguments for specific issues regarding the very nature of God: human beings have no 
knowledge of God to the utmost degree {haqiqatuhu al-makhsusa ghayr ma'luma) 

{mas’ala 2); God is one {mas’ala 3); there are several classes of polytheists with false 
conceptions regarding the true nature of the Divine {mas’ala 4). In the Ma'alim, al-Razi 
adds a separate chapter on the old debate between the Ash'arites and the Mu'tazilites 
regarding predestination and free will (Chapter Six). Here, al-Razi heavily relies on the 
medico-philosophical concept of a balanced constitution of the body in order to distance 
his own analysis from that of al-Ash‘ari. Additional chapters concern prophecy (Chapter 
Seven), the human soul (Chapter Eight) and its afterlife (Chapter Nine), and the imamate 
(Chapter Ten). 


(a) Al-Razl's al-Mulakhkhas fi al-Hikma: A Philosophical 
Compendium as Template of Later Kalam Summae 

Some of al-RazTs theological writings have gained very broad circulation and have left 
their traces in the further course of reception. However, in our present context, the 
overwhelming importance of a currently little known book of his needs to be pointed out, 
viz. his al-Mulakhkhas fi l-hikma. 9 As its title indicates this book was written as an 
exposition of (mostly Avicennan) philosophy. Its overall structure is identical to the 
nowadays much more widespread al-Mabahith al-mashriqiyya of which it is most probably 
a revised abridgement. In the course of the thirteenth century, the reception of the 
Mulakhkhas dominates the reception of Avicennan philosophy not only in the 
philosophical tradition but also among theologians. For the kalam tradition, from the 
680s/1280s onwards, the Mulakhkhas provides a new template for the systematic 
exposition of its teachings. Elements of another theological work by al-Razi, the 
Muhassal, are likewise integrated into the structure of (p- so3> the Mulakhkhas. Thus, a 
new template for the exposition of kalam writings is being established which will be 
adopted by many important theological handbooks, such as the Tajrid by Naslr al-Din al- 
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TusI, the Tawali 1 al-anwar by Nasir al-DIn al-BaydawI, the Saha'if by al-Samarqandl, the 
Mawaqif by al-Iji, and the Maqasid by al-Ijl's student al-Taftazanl. Most notably during the 
Ilkhanid period, theological summae following this template are being produced. Many of 
them have become classics having been commented and glossed upon over and over in 
subsequent centuries. In the Ilkhanid period, the template is familiar to Imam! Mu'tazills, 
Maturldites, and Ash'arites alike, and it provides the context in which arguments and 
teachings from the stock of the philosophical tradition are integrated in a theological 
context. This constitutes a considerable shift in the very constitution of ‘ilm al-kalam. The 
'disappearance' of philosophy in the Sunni world can better be described as an 
integration of Sunni kalam into the framework of Avicennan philosophy and a subsequent 
amalgamation of the two traditions. The framework of 'Avicennan philosophy' in the 
thirteenth century does not refer primarily to Avicenna's oeuvre but to its contemporary 
interpretation, as it is documented by the writings of Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, Athlr al-DIn al- 
Abharl (d. 663/1264), al-Katibl al-Qazwml (d. 675/1276), or Siraj al-DIn al-UrmawI (d. 
693/1294). 

The most striking feature of the structure of the Mulakhkhas is the dissolution of the 
philosophical disciplines as constituted by the Aristotelian books and reinterpreted by 
Avicenna. In hindsight, the hypothesis that this dissolution evinces the impact of kalam 
traditions might, at first glance, seem plausible. However, a closer analysis of the earliest 
phases of the philosophical tradition after Avicenna shows that this stands in a 
continuous development within the philosophical tradition properly speaking which aims 
at restructuring the presentation and conception of philosophical teachings. Just as 
Avicenna himself had done, his early followers al-Lawkarl (d. 517/1123-4) and 
Bahmanyar b. al-Marzuban (d. 458/1066) continue to rearrange the structure of 
expositions of the system of Avicenna's philosophy, and in particular Bahmanyar's Kitab 
al-Tahsil preludes important features of the approach of the Mulakhkhas. 

This new structure of the Mulakhkhas, after a section on logic, consists of a section on 
'common things' ( al-umur al-‘amma), i.e. things common to contingent ( mumkin ) and 
necessary ( wajib ) entities, a section on contingent beings, and a section on the necessary 
being, i.e. God. The section on 'common things' is further divided into chapters on 
existence, essence, unity and multiplicity, necessary and contingent, temporally 
originated and pre-eternal. The section on contingent beings is first divided into 
accidents and substances (jawahir wa-a‘rad), the section on accidents is further divided 
into 'quality', 'quantity', and 'remaining categories', the section on substances is divided 
into 'body', 'soul', and 'intellect'. The terms jawahir and a‘rad are used based on the 
philosophers' conception and do not primarily refer to the mutakallimun's 'atoms' and 
their 'accidents'. These basic divisions are further subdivided by several layers of 
increasingly subtle subdivisions. 
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( P 504) V The Later Development 

The massive transformation of the theological tradition in basically all theological schools 
relevant in the area within a very short time asks for an explanation. The texts we possess 
tell us nothing about their authors' motivation. In the preface to his Tajrid al-Tusi simply 
tells us that he thinks the structure is appropriate, and in the preface to the Tawali' al- 
Baydawl only points out that his exposition is based on rational reasoning and strikes the 
right balance between succinctness and clear explanation. Al-Samargandi's preface is 
somewhat more explicit. He tells us: 'For some time I have been erring in the darkness of 
the views of the ancients, and I have been a fanatic for the dark night of the would-be 
philosophers until the morning of truth opened on me and the love of truthfulness 
became evident; and I was led on the path of guidance' ( Sahifa , 60, 3-6). He complains 
that most books are just filled by useless adornment and lack the gems of philosophical 
guestions and rational investigation. These he has adduced in the book, together with 
new aspects (abhath bad?a ) and doubts. He adds that he has 'filled the book with texts 
from the Torah and the Gospel as a proof for the prophethood of the best and as a hint to 
the falsity of their convictions which ought to be refuted'. Al-Iji's introduction repeats 
many elements familiar from the Tawali' (most notably he emphasizes the importance of 
rationality for the human species as a whole). However, he makes no explicit statement 
regarding his attitude towards 'philosophy' properly speaking. In a passage of the 
dedication which plays with the title of his work al-Ijl states: 'In them (i.e., standplaces, 
mawaqif) religion is strengthened by the sword and lances, and it climbs up to 
standplaces where it is led to victory by argument and demonstration'. While al- 
Samargandl refers to inter-religious interaction as the context for which his arguments 
are designed, al-Ijl emphasizes the importance of rational arguments as a weapon for 
religion. 

In order to provide some access to this group of texts which very much determines the 
perception of Ash'arism as a systematic belief system, I base my account on al-BaydawTs 
Tawali'. I shall also discuss divergences in al-Iji's Mawaqif and complement this by 
references to al-Samargandi's Saha' if in order to contextualize this and give a sharper 
profile. 10 
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(a) Epistemology, the (Physical) World and Its Ontological 
Foundations 

The majority of the TawalV is not devoted to religious teachings in a narrower sense 
(labelled as ilahiyyat and/z l-nubuwwa in the terminology of our sources). The work 
(p. 505 ) opens with an introduction describing issues which concern nazar ('the use of 
reason', 'deliberation'). This includes the formation of concepts, definitions, a 
classification of arguments, and how the use of reason can lead to certain knowledge. 
While al-Samargandl's Saha'if has no such section, al-Iji's Maw a qif includes this as first 
mawqif. Al-Iji combines this with a complex discussion of how dim al-kalam is constituted 
as a science—a discussion in which al-Ijl elaborates on elements present also in al- 
Samargandi's Saha'if. 

The first book 'On contingent beings' of the TawalV includes a chapter on 'universal 
things' ( al-umur al-kulliyya) which deals with existence ( wujud ), essence ( mahiya ), 
necessity and contingency ( wujub wa-imkan), pre-eternity and temporal origination 
(qidam wa-huduth), unity and plurality, and causation ( al-illa wa-l-madul). This unit 
(under the title 'common things') is a characteristic structural feature of al-RazTs 
Mulakhkhas, and later on it becomes a prominent and distinctive feature of theological 
summae as discussed here. In our texts, the Avicennan distinction between essence and 
existence is projected back on al-Ash'arl himself. It is coordinated with the discussion 
regarding the classical debate between the Mu'tazilites and Ash'arites concerning 
whether or not a non-existent is 'a thing' ( hal al-ma'dum shay'). Al-Baydawi and the later 
tradition derive from these projections the statement that al-Ash'arl denies that existence 
is being shared ( musharakat al-wujud). By this, al-Ash'arl is presented as excluded from a 
general agreement to which also al-BaydawI himself adheres {TawalV, 78, 4-9). Contrary 
to al-BaydawI, al-Iji votes for the position of al-Ash'arl ( Mawaqif 46, 18-47, 21). In the 
discussion of pre-eternity, al-Baydawi points out that this defies the conception of God as 
acting based on choice and free will {ta'thir al-mukhtar) {TawalV, 91, 8-15). The inclusion 
of causation among 'common things' is characteristic of the later theological summae —al- 
Razi's Mulakhkhas had dealt with it in the section on 'accidents'. Al-Baydawi avoids any 
in-depth discussion of divergences in the theologians' and the philosophers' conception of 
causation ( TawalV, 98-9) while al-Iji dwells on this extensively {Mawaqif, 85-95). 

The next major section of the first book 'On contingent beings' of the TawalV is devoted to 
'accidents'. Here, al-BaydawTs decision to follow the structure of the Mulakhkhas sets 
him in a sharp contrast with basic features of 'traditional' kalam ontology: the further 
subdivision of the section on a l rad and on jawahir shows in an unambiguous way that the 
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terms ‘ arad and jawhar are not conceived as following the ontological framework of 
atomism (as it is typically associated with kalam) but rather rely on Aristotelian concepts. 
The discussion of 'accidents' is based on the nine accidental Aristotelian categories—not 
on accidents which the mutakallimun typically discuss, such as 'life', 'colour', etc. 
Likewise, jawhar does not refer to an atom ( al-jawhar al-fard, al-juz ’ alladhl la 
yatajazza') according to the mutakallimun' s discourse but rather means 'substance' in an 
Aristotelian sense, and the discussion is further subdivided into 'intellect' (separate 
substances), 'soul' (immaterial substances), and 'body' (material substances). In contrast 
to al-BaydawI, the Maturldite al-Samargandi is clearly aware of the implicit antagonism 
between the two ontological frameworks. While drawing on the same stock of topics, the 
section on accidents of his Saha’if is organized in an innovative way according to whether 
or not the issues discussed are objects of perception (p- so6) ( idrak )—this possibly being 
a reflection of earlier kalam classifications of accidents/divine attributes according to 
whether or not they presuppose 'life'. 

Al-Iji opens the third mawqif with an introduction that is devoted to the division of 
attributes ( sifat ). Here, he refers to the distinction between sifat nafsiyya and sifat 
ma‘ nawiyya among the (divine) attributes. After this he begins his discussion of 
'accidents' with the definition of ‘arad, and then refers to the philosophers and the 
mutakallimun's division of accidents. Here we can easily discern al-Ijl's strategy: 
discussions on the very conception and nature of atoms and their accidents are a 
prominent feature in early (and hence: (proto) Mu'tazill) kalam. In earlier Ash'arite kalam 
works, however, the discussion of the conception of accidents (as accidents of atoms) was 
no longer complex or diverse—it had lost much of its importance and played no major 
role in the actual structure of works. However, the discussion of divine attributes 
continued to play a central role and was important also as a marker of identity as 
opposed to Mu'tazill kalam, having a certain well-established order. By dwelling on the 
mutakallimun' s division of sifat, and by then eguating sifa with the notion of ‘arad, al-Iji 
fills to a certain extent the conceptual vacuum in which the discussion of accidents is 
placed on the mutakallimun's side. Notwithstanding this, in the actual discussion of 
accidents in mawqif 3, al-Iji follows al-BaydawI in adopting the philosophers' division 
according to the Aristotelian categories. Unlike al-BaydawI, al-Iji freguently inserts 
subchapters that explicitly point to the philosophers' and the mutakallimun's 
disagreement on conceptual issues, and al-Iji—like elsewhere in the Mawaqif— sides with 
what he describes as the Ash'arite position. In al-BaydawTs discussion, basic ontological 
divergences between the mutakallimun's and the philosophers' conceptions are pointed 
out in the discussion of the category 'where' ( al-ayn ). Al-BaydawI tells us that the 
mutakallimun call this category kawn, 'being', which they define as 'the being of an atom 
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in one place during two or more instants' ( husul al-jawhar fi anayn fa-sa’idan fi makan 
wahid ) (Tawali’, 127, 10-11). This he contrasts with the philosophers' definition of motion 
as 'first entelechy of something potential insofar as it is potential' (Tawali 1 , 127, 12). 

In Section Three of the first book, 'On contingent beings', al-Baydawi deals with jawahir, 
'substances'. Here, he adduces the divergent definitions of the philosophers and the 
mutakallimun. The philosophers distinguish between different types of jawhar 
('substance'), viz. matter, form, the composite out of these two (i.e. body), and separate 
substances. The latter (separate) substances are soul (if associated to body) and intellect 
(if not associated). The mutakallimun' s definition of jawhar is 'anything which occupies 
space' (mutahayyiz) . If it accepts division, it is body, if not, it is an atom ( al-jawhar al- 
fard) (Tawali’, 133, 1-6). In the section on 'body', conceptual divergences between the 
mutakallimun and the philosophers (atomism vs. hylomorphism) stand in the background 
of the discussion, but in contrast to al-Iji, al-Baydawi does not spell them out. Al-Iji inserts 
many excursuses on basic concepts of kalam atomism. 

In the introduction to the section on 'separate substances', al-Baydawi occasionally 
remarks that most mutakallimun deny their existence and therefore assume that angels, 
demons, and Satan are subtle bodies (jism latif) (Tawali’, 147, 4). Then he goes on to 
( P . 507 ) discuss extensively the philosophers' conception of 'separate substance' while 
alluding freguently to religious concepts. Al-Baydawi tells us that the philosophers 
identify 'intellect' with the greatest angels and the first thing created—referring to the 
hadlth 'The first thing God has created is intellect' (Tawali’, 147). Al-Baydawi goes on to 
explain the Avicennan conception of emanation of the universe from the one (al-wahid) as 
a self-reflective process of an intellect's considering its necessity vs. its contingency 
(Tawali’, 148, 1-15). After a brief discussion of the celestial souls al-Baydawi turns to the 
human rational soul. He reports that the philosophers and al-Ghazali agree that it is a 
'separate substance', and he adduces rational (‘ aqli ) and scriptural (naqli) arguments 
(Tawali’, 150, 7-155, 3). Then he discusses the origination of souls, and whether or not 
they continue to exist infinitely. 

Compared to al-Baydawi, al-Iji's Maw a qif inverses the order of the discussion. Al-Iji first 
discusses the human rational soul, and in this section he reports the philosophers' 
arguments without pointing to any disagreement between them and the mutakallimun 
regarding the nature of 'separate substances'. Instead, at the beginning of the section on 
'intellect', he stresses that the mutakallimun do not accept the very concept of 'separate 
intellects', and throughout the following section on 'intellect' he makes it explicit that 
these are arguments as brought forward by the philosophers (Mawaqif, 262-5). 
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(b) The Divine 

Al-Baydawl's section ( bab ) on the divine 'self' ( dhat ) is brief and consists of three 
thematic units. The first is devoted to 'the knowledge of it' and contains the Avicennan 
proof of God's existence. The second deals with issues relating to divine transcendence 
(tanzihat ) and amounts to an enumeration of various aspects of negative theology: God's 
true essence does not resemble anything else, God has no body and no directions, He 
does not enter conjunction and does not inhere in anything; entities that originate in time 
cannot inhere in God. In the last unit, on divine unity ( tawhld ), al-BaydawI distinguishes 
between the philosophers' proof (based on the fact that the necessity of God's existence 
is identical to His essence/self) and the mutakallimuri s approach (if we were to assume 
two divine beings they would have egual share in power over contingent beings—this 
would imply 'preponderance without a preponderator', tarjlh bi-la murajjih). 

In the section {bab) on the attributes, the first chapter ( fasl ) deals with those attributes 
on which divine action is based, i.e. power {qudra), knowledge (‘ilm), life ( hayat ), and will 
( irada ). The beginning of the discussion of qudra is dominated by the conception of 
necessity and contingency. Next follows some doxographical information on 'the dualists' 
and Mu'tazilites, such as al-Nazzam, al-Balkhl, and the two al-Jubba’Is. Other attributes 
(discussed in the second chapter) are hearing (sam‘), seeing ( basar ), speech ( kalam ), 
permanence ( baqa ’), 'attributes which al-Ash'arl affirms' (sitting on the throne ( istiwa ’), 
the hand, the eye, the face), i.e. attributes which others explain by exegetical efforts 
( ta'wil ), (p- 508) and takwin, 'bringing to existence', which the Hanafls define as an 
independent attribute distinct from qudra. This is concluded by a discussion of the vision 
of God ( ru’ya ). 

Al-Ijl chooses a somewhat different classification. He refers to 'existential 
attributes' (sifat wujudiyya), while 'vision of God' and the guestion whether human beings 
can have knowledge of the true essence of God are labelled under the header 'what is 
possible' regarding the divine. After a discussion of 'powerful', 'living', 'willing', 'hearing 
and seeing', and 'speaking' (note that al-Ijl consistently uses adjectives in order to refer 
to the attributes) he enumerates attributes 'on which there is disagreement' between the 
theological schools ( Mawaqif 297-311). 

In al-BaydawTs exposition, the section (bab) on divine action is, again, guite brief. 
Prominently discussed is the problem of whether the power (qudra) to act is to be 
ascribed to God or to human beings. Al-BaydawI mentions several Ash'arite theologians 
(e.g. 'the Shaykh [al-Ash'ari] says that the actions of the servants all take place by the 
power of God which is created by Him'; Tawali 197, 4), the philosophers, and the 
Mu'tazila. The Ash'arite notion of acguisition (kasb) is referred to only in the concluding 
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remarks: 'You must know that our companions ... harmonize the two [extreme positions, 
i.e. "power belongs to God" and "power belongs to human beings"] and say: actions take 
place by the power of God and by acguisition of the servant. This means that if a servant 
intends something ( sammama al-'azm) God creates action in him. But this, too, is a 
problem. Because this issue is so problematic, the [pious] ancestors ( al-salaf) reproached 
those who discuss this issue ( al-munazirln flhi)' (TawalV , 200, 12-201, 1). Al-Baydawl 
further mentions the problem of whether God actually wills good and evil things in the 
world when bringing them to existence and the problem of whether good and evil are 
defined by God (the Ash'arite position) or are good and evil 'in themselves' (the Mu'tazili 
position). Further topics include the proposition that nothing constitutes an obligation for 
God; that God's actions are not caused by external motivation; and the Mu'tazilite notion 
of why human beings are in fact exposed to moral obligation ( takllf). 

In the section on divine action in al-Iji's Mawaqif guite substantial transformations as 
compared to the TawalV occur. Only at the beginning, the section on 'the acts of the 
servants based on choice ( al-afal al-ikhtiyariyya) take place only by the power of 
God' ( marsad 1) follows the exposition of the TawalV while adding some more detailed 
information on the historical background of the positions of the Ash'arites and the 
Mu'tazilites (including the discussion of takllf). The following section ( marsad 2) is 
devoted to a detailed discussion and refutation of the Mu'tazill doctrine of 'generated 
actions' ( tawlld ) (a topic completely absent from the TawalV), supplemented by a series of 
Qur’anic guotation to refute the Mu'tazilites ( marsad 3). The basic issues of the following 
sections can be traced to the TawalV. These are followed by a discussion of the problem 
of takllf ma la yutaq, i.e. whether there can be obligation to perform acts beyond one's 
capacity ( marsad 7). Mawqif5 on Ilahlyat ends with a section on 'divine names' ( marsad 
7). This has again no parallel in the TawalV. 

The massive transformations in the last two sections of the mawqif on the 'divine actions 
and divine names' ( Ilahiyyat ) in al-Iji's Mawaqif as compared to the TawalV can be 
explained by the rise to prominence of the antagonism and competition with Maturldite 
( P . 509 ) teachings—the section on 'divine names' in its entirety is directed against a 
corresponding section ( sahlfa 13) in al-Samargandi's Sahlfa. While the latter presents his 
theory of divine names and their relation to the divine attributes as representing a 
harmonistic synthesis of the teachings of the ahl al-sunna wa-l-jama‘a, insisting that 
apparent disagreements with the teachings of the Ash'arites are just a matter of 
expression {lafz), al-Iji affirms a distinct profile of the Ash'arite position. He points out 
that this is not just a guarrel about expressions—the issue at stake is rather whether the 
names refer to the 'divine self as such' ( al-dhat min haythu hiya hiya) or whether they 
refer to 'something accidental' (amr ‘arid). As al-Iji points out, al-Ash'ari's position would 
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be that some names like 'Allah' refer to the self while others 'such as khaliq and raziq 
point to the relation to something else which undoubtedly is not identical to Him 
(ghayrahu ), while others point to something which is neither identical to Him nor not 
identical to Him (la huwa wa-la ghayrahu), such as ‘ allm and qadir. These point to a really 
existing attribute ( sifa haqiqiyya)’ (Mawaqif 333, 7-10). In other words, al-ljl insists that 
the debate between contemporary Ash'arites and Maturidites regarding the relation 
between names and attributes links immediately to the historical debate regarding the 
nature of divine attributes between the Mu'tazilites and the Ash'arites. Although al-ljl 
nowhere refers to al-Samargandl explicitly, the latter's Saha’if can help to understand al- 
Iji's motivation and the contemporary positions against which his exposition is directed. 
For example, al-ljl concludes his exposition of divine names with a complete enumeration 
of ninety-nine names to be applied to God (Mawaqif, 333, 19-236, 10). He states at the 
beginning: 'The application of names to God is based on position (tawqif), i.e. their 
application rests on permission (idhn). This is so out of caution ( ihtiyat ) and in order to 
avoid false ideas because there lies a great danger' (Mawaqif, 333, 19-20). In the context 
of al-Ijl's exposition itself, this very explicit remark seems not to be motivated. However, 
comparing it to the Sahifa we can discern its motivation—al-Samargandi states that the 
Basran Mu'tazilites had held that the divine names were based on terminological 
convention ( istilah ) or analogical reasoning (qiyas) while the ahl al-sunna wa-l-jama‘a 
base the application of names on what is contained in the Qur’an, the Sunna, and 
consensus (ijma‘). 

While further features remain to be substantiated by more detailed analysis, al-Iji's 
strong interest in the historical background of theological doctrines and earlier 
Mu'tazilite teachings regarding the theory of attributes and divine actions is not to be 
explained simply in terms of a 'theologization' of al-BaydawTs very abstract and brief 
sketch. Notwithstanding the fact that al-Ijl's inclusion of additional information on earlier 
theological doctrines shares elements with the commentary tradition, explicit auctorial 
interests and strategies lead his selection of material. 


(c) Prophecy 

The third book of the TawalV is devoted to 'prophecy and what has to do with it'. It 
consists of three major chapters ( bab ), i.e. prophecy (nubuwwa), afterlife (al-hashr wa-l- 
jaza'), and imamate (imama). 

( P . 5io) The need of human beings for prophets is emphasized at the outset of the text 
(mabhath 1), based on an argument ultimately going back to al-Farabi and Ibn Slna: 
human beings cannot exist independently without society but have to rely in their daily 
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living ( ma'ash) on the cooperation (mu' awana) of fellow human beings. Only in this way 
can the human species be preserved. The just balance ( ‘adl ) necessary for this can be 
maintained only by revealed regulations ( shad ) by a lawgiver ( shari ‘) which are specified 
by evident signs ( ayat zahira) and miracles (mu'jizat) 'which call for obedience to him, 
summon to respond to him, confirm what he says, threaten the sinner with punishment 
and promise reward to those who obey' ( Tawali‘, 209, 8-10). Next, the feasibility of 
miracles is discussed (mabhath 2). Physical explanations are given for long abstinence 
from food and veridical dreams including predictions regarding the future. The prophecy 
of Muhammad (mabhath 3) is addressed in much detail and is discussed in the framework 
of earlier Ash'arite arguments and terminology: 'He has claimed prophethood, as it is 
generally agreed (bi-l-ijma‘), he has shown the miracle (azhara bi-I-mu’jiza), viz. the 
Qur’an, he has provoked [potential adversaries] ( tahadda ) and was not defeated by an 
opponent (lam yu'arad), and he has given information regarding what is hidden (akhbara 
‘an al-mughibat)' (Tawali‘, 211, 5-7). After some examples for Muhammad's and the 
Qur’an's ability to predict the future, al-BaydawI refers to the tradition of dala'il al- 
nubuwwa. Al-Baydawi also points out (mabhath 4) that according to the majority (jumhur) 
prophets are protected from unbelief/ungratefulness and disobedience after the 
revelation (‘isma ‘an al-kufr wa-l-ma‘asi ba‘d al-wahy). He states that prophets stand 
higher than angels (mabhath 5), and then briefly discusses miracles other than the 
miracles of the prophets (karamat) (mabhath 6). 

Compared to Tawali', al-Ijl's exposition is more comprehensive, and it insists on 
differentiating between the theologians' tradition and the philosophers' theories. The 
Mawaqif begins with a discussion of the very conception of a prophet (nabi) (maqsad 1). 
Al-Iji refers to how this word is used in ordinary language, and then provides the best 
definition: 'The one to whom God has said: I have sent you' (Mawaqif, 337, 8). The 
philosophers, we hear, refer to three characteristics ( khassiyyat ) of a prophet: (1) he 
must have knowledge of what is hidden; (2) he performs unusual actions (af‘al kharija ‘an 
al-'ada ); (3) he sees the angels 'in a form' (musawwara). In all three we can recognize 
elements of how al-BaydawI had rendered Ash'arite positions. Al-Iji then closely 
investigates the phenomenon of 'miracle' (mu‘jiza) (maqsad 2), defined as 'something by 
which it is intended to make evident the truthfulness of someone who claims to be the 
messenger of God' (Mawaqif 339, 5-6). He discusses seven conditions, how miracles 
occur, and how they point to something. Again, al-Iji repeatedly identifies elements which 
we encounter in al-BaydawTs exposition as stemming from the philosophers. When al-Iji 
discusses the possibility (imkan) of the sending of prophets (maqsad 3) he distances 
himself from the philosophers' position that prophecy is a necessity according to rational 
insight (wajib ‘aqlan, cf. Tawali', where al-Baydawi argues that there exists a need 
(ihtiyaj) for prophets in order for humans to survive as a species) as well as from the 
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Mu'tazilite view that sending prophets is an obligation for God ( yajibu ‘ala Llah) 

{Mawaqif, 342, 11-14). Al-Iji argues that although there are several possibilities to prove 
Muhammad's prophethood ( maqsad 4), the one to be relied on ( al-‘umda ) can be 
summarized as follows: 'He has (p- sid claimed prophecy and has performed a miracle. 
The first has been confirmed in an uninterrupted chain dating back to the eyewitness, 
and his miracle is the Qur’an' {Mawaqif, 349, 7-8). This brief summary is followed by a 
comprehensive discussion of the miraculous features of the Qur’an, most notably 
Qur’anic rhetoric {Mawaqif, 349-55), and this is complemented by other miracles 
{Mawaqif, 355-8). In his discussion of the prophets' protection from sin, al-Ijl dwells more 
extensively on the veracity of the prophetic message, and the Mawaqif discusses the 
various theological views on 'sin' and the status of sinners in more detail than is the case 
in the TawalV. Al-Iji further differentiates the discussion of impeccability fisma ) by 
elaborating on its 'true nature' {haqiqa) and the ‘ isma of angels {maqsad 6 and 7). The 
following discussion of the superiority of prophets over angels and the possibility of 
karamat resembles that in the TawalV. 


(d) Afterlife 

The discussion of the afterlife begins in the TawalV with the problem whether what has 
been annihilated may return to existence {Vadat al-ma l dum )—which, according to the 
philosophers, would not be possible. Al-Baydawl refutes the ontological assumption that 
no judgement can be passed regarding the non-existent. After this, he turns to bodily 
resurrection. For this he guotes from the Qur’an. Then {mabhath 3) he argues that 
paradise and hell are located in this world, and he points out that they were created. In 
the discussion of reward in the hereafter {mabhath 4) he turns against the position of the 
Basran Mu'tazila, stressing that divine action is not directed by a purpose {gharad). 'Our 
companions say that reward {thawab) is a favour {fadl) by God, and that punishment 
fiqab ) is justice fadl) by Him. Actions {‘amal) are a pointer {dalil) [indicating how a 
person is to be judged]' {TawalV, 228, 6-7). Further topics are the intercession of the 
prophet ( shafa'a ) for grave sinners, the punishment in the grave {‘adhab al-qabr) and 
further contents of 'tradition' {samTyyat). Finally, positions on 'belief' ( iman ) as gualifying 
name in the revelation {ism shaVT) are discussed. 

The relevant discussion in the Mawaqif by and large resembles that of the TawalV. 
Occasionally, more detailed information is given on relevant Mu'tazilite doctrines. Al-Iji 
devotes a brief section to ihbat ('mutual cancellation of reward for obedience and 
punishment for offences'), and (following al-Samargandl's Sahifa) deals in more detail 
with eschatological concepts stemming from tradition. Like al-BaydawI, al-Iji argues that 
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these things are possible, and that since there exist reliable accounts about them, their 
existence is to be assumed. 


(e) Imamate 

This section in the TawalV opens with a discussion of the necessity ( wujub ) of the 
imamate ( mabhath 1): Twelver ShITs and IsmaTlIs say that it is incumbent upon God, the 
Mu'tazila and the Zaydiyya maintain that it is necessary according to intellect, while the 
Ash'arites hold that it is necessary because of transmitted information ( sam'an ) (p- 512 ) 

(' TawalV , 235, 5-6). Al-Baydawi then enumerates the attributes ( sifat ) of the imam: (1) he 
is a mujtahid in the field of usul al-dm; (2) he possesses an opinion and the ability to 
perform political decisions (tadblr ... al-umur al-siyasiya); (3) he is brave; (4) he is 
'just' (‘ adl ); (5) he possesses intellect; (6) he is of age; (7) he is male; (8) he is free; (9) he 
stems from Quraysh. Other than the Isma'ills and the Twelver-ShITs, the Ash'arites do not 
stipulate protection from mistakes and sin (‘ isma ). Al-Baydawl enumerates ( mabhath 3) 
various views on how the Imam is designated ( nass ). The last two sections discuss the 
legitimacy of the first four caliphs, most notably the imamate of Abu Bakr ( mabhath 4) 
and the excellence of the companions of the prophet ( fadl al-sahaba, mabhath 5). Al-IjTs 
discussion of the imamate very much resembles that of the TawalV. 

At the end of his Mawaqif, al-Iji adds two elements that link his kalam summa to other 
traditions of theological expositions: he adds an appendix ( tadhyil ) on the seventy-three 
sects of the Islamic umma (which he emumerates), and concludes his book by a creed: 

The sect which is saved ... are the Ash'arites and the ancient ones among the 
newer ones (al-salaf min al-muhdathin) and among the ahl al-sunna wa-l-jama l a. 

Their teachings are free from all these innovations. They agree on the origination 
of the world, the existence of the Creator ( bari '), that no one else is a creator 
( khaliq ), that He is pre-eternal, attributed with knowledge, power and the other 
attributes of majesty. Nothing resembles Him, He has no opposite and nothing 
corresponds to Him. He does not inhere in anything, in His self nothing originated 
subsists. He is not in a place nor in a direction. Motion and change in location do 
not apply to Him, nor does ignorance, lie or any other attribute of imperfection. 

He is seen by the believers in the thereafter. What God wills is the case, what He 
does not will, is not. He is independent and does not need anything, nothing is an 
obligation for Him. If He rewards [someone] He does so by His favour, and if He 
punishes He does so by His justice. His action is not determined by a purpose, no 
one except Him sets up rules. Whatsoever He does or sets up as a rule can not be 
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attributed with oppression and injustice. He has no parts, no definition and no 
limits. Additions and diminutions pertain to his creation. The return [to God after 
death] is truly the case, and likewise recompensation and billing, 'the street', 'the 
scales', the createdness of Paradise and Hell. The sending of messengers with 
miracles from Adam to Muhammad is truly the case. Those who submitted to the 
ruler agreed upon (bay‘at al-ridwan) and those who were at Badr are among the 
inhabitants of Paradise. An imam must be installed upon those who are bound by 
legal commands, and the true imam after the prophet was Abu Bakr, then ‘Umar, 
then ‘Uthman, then ‘All. This enumeration does not indicate a preference in 
excellence. We do not mark anyone among the ahl al-qibla as unbeliever unless 
based on something which denies a poweful and knowing creator, or based on 
shirk or denial of prophecy, or based on something which the mission of 
Muhammad claims by necessity, or based on something on which there is 
agreement such as permitting what is prohibited. As to anything else: the one who 
claims this may be the source of blameful innovation ( mubtadV ) but not an 
unbeliever (kafir). The jurisprudents and their practice do not concern us in this 
science here. 
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context is most notably Gimaret 1980. 

( 2 ) Shams al Din al-Samargandl is mostly known as an author writing on adab al-bahth, cf. 
Miller 1995. On the importance of al-Samargandl's theological work al-Sahifa al-ilahiya 
see Eichner 2009: 379-424. 

( 3 ) Note that this already is being reported as a 'myth' in the earliest historical sketch 
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( 5 ) Ed. A. Shihadeh (Shihadeh 2006). 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter reviews the gradual adoption of Ash'arism in the pre-modern Islamic west, 
from its introduction in Ifriqiya and parts of central Maghrib by the middle of the tenth 
century CE, passing through its subsequent propagation to and further development in 
al-Andalus until its dissemination in the Far Maghrib owing to the joint influence of Ifrlqi 
and Andalusi theologians. Special emphasis is put in the Almoravids' contribution to this 
latter process and the challenges posed by Ibn Tumart—the leader of the Almohad 
movement—to the local Malikl-Ash'ari establishment. 

Keywords: Malikism, Almoravids, Almohads, al-Andalus, Ifriqiya, the Far Maghrib, Ibn Tumart 

*the title of this chapter involves a certain chronological inconsistency in that it is not the 
sequel of a former chapter on early Ash'arism in the pre-modern Islamic West. 1 Rather, 
the subject is reviewed from its beginnings in tenth century ce Ifriqiya, to the fifteenth 
century ce, including a span in the general history of Ash'arism (1100-1250 ce) that, as 
pointed out by K. Karimullah (2007: 8-9), is in great need of attention. 

The study of Western Ash'arism has been subsidiary to the interest raised by 
interreligious polemics, mysticism, and Averroes's Tahafut al-tahafut. Apart from these 
questions, specific historical periods and geographical settings have been focused on, 
with a general preference for Ifriqiya and al-Andalus on the one hand, and Almohad 
doctrine on the other. Ash'arism has received renewed attention after scholars like D. 
Urvoy started to exploit bio-bibliographical literature to reconstruct the intellectual 
history of al-Andalus. Despite being fragmentary, all these efforts have set a sufficiently 
safe ground on which to undertake the filling of the remaining gaps in our present 
knowledge about the spreading and development of Ash'arism in the pre-modern Islamic 
West. 
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Later Ash'arism in the Islamic West 


The adoption of Ash'arism in North Africa and al-Andalus follows a chronological and 
geographical seguence that parallels these regions' entering the orbit of Islamic religious 
sciences. Ash'arism arrived in Ifrlgiya and parts of central Maghrib by the middle of the 
tenth century ce (Idris 1962: ii. 700-2). Initially, Ifrlgiya played a springboard role for 
kalam to be propagated in al-Andalus through AndalusI scholars who stopped in 
Qayrawan on their way to and from Mecca and the Eastern centres of Islamic learning, 

(p. 5i6) e.g. al-AsIlI and Abu ‘All al-Ghassanl (Idris 1962: ii. 702). Eventually, Ash'arism 
spread in the Far Maghrib thanks to the joint influence of Ifrlgl and AndalusI theologians. 


I Ifrlqiya: Reception and Dissemination of 
Ash ( arism 

In Ifrlgiya, the array of theological, legal, and political interrelations was particularly 
complex compared to al-Andalus and the Far Maghrib where Ash'arism, more often than 
not, was connected with Malikism. Be that as it may, the methods of Ash'arite kalam 
provided North African Malikls with dialectical skills that were instrumental in keeping 
Hanafis, ShafiTs, and Ibadls at bay. 2 Indeed 1049 ce, the year the Zirid ruler al-Mu‘izz b. 
Badls released himself from Fatimid authority to pay formal allegiance to the ‘Abbasids in 
Baghdad and adopt Sunni Islam, marked a turning point for Ifrlgl Malikls, who emerged 
then as the leading religious scholars. A series of polemics held by local Malikls 
concerning the connection between intention and the outer expression of faith through 
words and deeds, God's relation to His creatures, the interpretation of certain Qur’anic 
descriptions of God, and other issues of the like (Idris 1962: ii. 697, 700-4, 716f., 724) 
suggest that, subseguently, Ash'arism evolved from an instrument to make Malikls' way 
in a politically adverse context into a factor of internal differentiation. 

Ash'arite doctrines had been introduced to Ifrlgiya by scholars who studied with some of 
the eponymous master's immediate followers. Among the former was Ibn Mujahid al- 
Basri (d. 370/980-1), while al-Qabisi (d. 403/1012) and his disciple Abu ‘Imran al-Fasi (d. 
430/1038) figure prominently among the main agents of their dissemination (Idris 1953: 
133-6; 1962: ii. 701-3, 722f.). The first wrote an epistle ( risala ) on al-Ash‘ari with the aim 
of establishing his authority above that of other Muslim theologians on the grounds that 
al-Ash‘ari 'resorted to kalam with the sole intention to clarify the meaning of traditions, to 
fix them and to remove any doubtful element from them' whereby he had contributed to 
'rendering truth victorious' (Idris 1962: ii. 703). Abu ‘Imran al-Fasi (d. 430/1038)—better 
known for his symbolic role in the formation of the Almoravid movement—studied directly 
under Ibn Mujahid's disciple, Abu Bakr al-Bagillanl, (d. 403/1013) who became the chief 
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Ash'arite authority for North African scholars (Idris 1953: 131f.; 1962: ii. 726f.; Urvoy 
1983: 214). This latter process is illustrated by the debate held between Ibn Abl Zayd al- 
Qayrawanl and a number of Sufis, jurists, and traditionists from Qayrawan (d. 386/996) 
concerning saints' capacity to perform miracles. Ibn Abl Zayd's nuanced position and 
objections were interpreted in the sense that he was opposed to the karamat al-awliya', 
being branded a Mu'tazili. The view of al-Bagillanl was sought by the parties to settle the 
dispute and this—namely the view that saints (p- si?) can perform extraordinary acts 
(karamat ) yet that these must be distinguished from mujizat, i.e. the kind of miracles that 
only prophets can perform—became the most authoritative opinion on the issue (Idris 
1962: ii. 695; Fierro 1992; Rahman 2009: 291-322, discussing Fierro in 312-19). Another 
relevant aspect of the debate lies in its having involved jurists, Sufis, traditionists, and 
mutakallimun, which points to a crossroads of interests that will acguire new significance 
in al-Qushayri's and, overall, al-GhazalTs endeavour to give doctrinal grounding to the 
idea of a complete compatibility among fiqh, kalam (in its Ash'arite version), and Sufism. 

Nevertheless, al-Bagillam's embodiment of orthodox theology for Western Malikls 
reguired a certain effort to stress his Maliki affiliation, as can be documented in sources 
from the Almoravid period (Ibn Rushd, Fatawa, ii. 1060-1; QadI Tyad, Tartib, 47-70). 
Conversely, Ibn Abl Zayd al-Qayrawant's adherence to Ash'arism was subject to 
controversy. Idris considers him a follower of the school (Idris 1953: 128-30, 139; 1962: 
ii. 700-2) contrary to Hintati (Hintati 1992: 310) and, more recently, to Rahman who 
holds that al-Qayrawam was 'a conservative scholar who is best classified as a moderate 
traditionalist' (Rahman 2009: 321). Be that as it may, by the first guarter of the twelfth 
century ce, the guestion had still not received a conclusive answer (Ibn Rushd, Fatawa, ii. 
1060f.). Moreover, al-Qayrawanl's position concerning the Qur’anic reference to God's 
sitting on the throne was held as blatant anthropomorphism by no more and no less than 
Abu Bakr Ibn al-‘ArabI (Ibn al-‘ArabI, Awasim, 214f.; Serrano 2005a: 831-3). 


II Al-Andalus: Assimilation and Granting of 
Quasi-Official Status 

In al-Andalus, the assimilation of Ash'arite doctrine and methodology—and not just the 
transmission of works written by Ash'arite theologians like Ibn Mujahid or al- 
Bagillam—was operated through scholars who studied in the East, with Abu 1-Walid 
Sulayman b. Khalaf al-Bajl (d. 474/1081) deserving special mention (Urvoy 1972: 102f., 

105f.). This process is part of a broader trend of intellectual borrowing which, by the end 
of the fourth/tenth and the beginning of the fifth/eleventh century, had already brought 
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Neoplatonism, logic, and dialectics. According to Urvoy, kalam shared with Sufism and 
philosophy a space for intellectual speculation disconnected from the other religious 
sciences. Gradually, it started to spread as an extension of hadith, Qur’an, adab, or Arabic 
language and ended by developing a strong link with fiqh through legal methodology 
(usul al-fiqh ) (Urvoy 1990: 165) so that, normally, an expert in Ash'arite kalam was also 
an expert in usul al-fiqh but not necessarily the other way round. The association between 
Ash'arite kalam and MalikI usul al-fiqh remained constant for the next two centuries 
(Urvoy 1990: 165). 

By the end of the fifth/eleventh century, the spread of kalam was stimulated by the need 
to gain argumentative capacities against Christian polemicists who had grown <p- 5i«) 
more defiant since the balance of military forces had started to shift in favour of their co¬ 
religionists (Fierro 1994: 399, 405, 446f., 455, 466-86). Yet, the most active anti- 
Christian polemicist at that time, Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), was not a follower of al-Ash'ari 
but a staunch opponent of his doctrines, which he attacked even more vehemently than 
anthropomorphism and Mu'tazilism, a fact attesting to the Ash'arites' rising influence in 
fifth/eleventh-century al-Andalus. Within the general contention on the role of reason and 
its limits, Ibn Hazm targeted the Ash'arites' method of non-literal interpretation of the 
sacred texts. In his view, these latter admit to be examined and explained on the grounds 
of rational, sensitive, and linguistic intuition (Arnaldez 1981: 168) but non-literal 
interpretation is permitted only when proof thereof can be identified in a parallel textual 
source of authority (e.g. pre-Islamic poetry). However, this line of argumentation did not 
prove satisfactory to clarify the meaning of the anthropomorphic expressions that are 
found in the Qur’an and Prophetic tradition, and he had to admit that they must be 
understood in a spiritual metaphorical sense. Ibn Hazm further criticized the Ash'arites 
for considering the Qur’an to be different from God's word and His attributes to be 
distinct from His essence but consonant with His oneness. They were also accused by him 
of upholding the reality of divine attributes that are not mentioned in the sacred texts but 
derived through analogical reasoning from other mentioned attributes ( ishtiqaq ) 3 
(Goldziher 1884: 137-60; Arnaldez 1971; Urvoy 1972: 129-32). 

The guestion of the sources, oral or written, from which our scholar got acguainted with 
Ash'arism has been recently addressed by S. Schmidtke, according to whom, Ibn Hazm's 
textual basis was narrow, having mainly consisted of a theological summa entitled Kitab 
al-Simnani from which he would have drawn most of al-Bagillam's and Ibn Furak's 
doctrines he discusses in his Fisal. Among his oral sources stand out his countryman and 
opponent Abu 1-Walid al-Bajl, and other AndalusI and non-AndalusI scholars who provided 
him with relevant information (Schmidtke 2013: 382-9). Also and according to his own 
testimony, he refuted an apology of Ash'arism written by someone from Qayrawan (Idris 
1962: ii. 702; Forneas 1978: 5; 1977-9; Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, ed. Codera, i: 126, no. 443; 
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Asm Palacios 1927-32: i. 199, 200; Urvoy 1972: 98 n. 22; Achekar 1998: 12 n. 54; 
Schmidtke 2013: 388-9 and n. 68). 

Abu 1-Walid al-Bajl studied under Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Simnanl (d. 
444/1052), a companion of al-Baqillanl whom he met in Mosul, and his mastery of kalam 
and usul al-fiqh was central for Ash'arism to take root in al-Andalus. In fact, most of the 
experts in the fundamentals of religion and law of the Almoravid period—during which 
Western Ash'arism reached maturity—were either his disciples or disciples of these 
latter. Al-Baji wrote a series of tracts on kalam, legal methodology, and dialectics (Fierro 
n.d.: 121) and, like Ibn Hazm, engaged in anti-Christian polemics as documented in the 
so-called 'Letters of the Monk of France' (Fierro 1994: 471-9). Apart from playing a 
crucial role in the introduction of Ash'arism in al-Andalus, al-Bajl was also the most 
serious opponent of Ibn Hazm's legal literalism, although Urvoy believes that al-Bajl was 
the target of most of Ibn Hazm's anti-Ash'arite invectives as well (Urvoy 1972: 129). Their 
debate (p- sis) was allegedly won by al-Bajl (Turki 1973) thanks, precisely, to the 
religious knowledge he acquired during his journey to the East and to the mastering of 
dialectics (Tyad, Tartlb, 8: 122). Conversely, al-Bajl's capacity to make Malikism prevail 
over Zahirism gave him the right to stand as an Ash'arite mutakallim in a milieu still quite 
unfavourable to rational theological speculation (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, JamV, 2: 94-9 esp. 95) 
since it evidenced the utility of dialectics, a discipline that used to be studied in 
connection to legal methodology and kalam. The need to overcome the challenge 
represented by Zahirism and the role played by a MalikI Ash'arite like al-Bajl in facing it 
efficiently seems thus to be the origin of the close interrelation between MalikI 
hermeneutics and Ash'arism in al-Andalus. 

The Almoravid movement contributed in quite a significant manner to the further 
spreading and development of Ash'arim in al-Andalus and North Africa (Dandash 1991; 
Hintati 1992) which, for the first time in history, became part of a single political unity. 
Rather than having merely tolerated kalam and its practitioners, the Almoravids appear 
to have implemented a conscious policy of promotion, likely inspired by Abu ‘Imran al- 
FasI (Idris 1953: 135; Hintati 1992: 302). Be that as it may, the credit of introducing 
rational theology {‘ilm al-Vtiqadat ) into the Far Maghrib—present-day Morocco—is given 
to the teachings of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Muradl al-Hadrami (d. 489/1095) 
(Maqqari, Azhdr, 3: 161; Dandash 1988b: 143; Achekar 1998: 13f.), while the subsequent 
consolidation of Ash'arism in the area, with the emergence of Fez as a pole of kalam 
studies under the leadership of Abu 'Amr ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd Allah al-Salaluql/Salalujl (d. c. 
580/1184), is attributed to the action of the AndalusI Abu 1-Hasan ‘All b. Muhammad b. 
Khulayd al-Lakhmi al-Ishbill (d. 567/1171) (Serrano 2003: 503, 513, 514). 
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The Almoravids' support of Ash'arism translated into a series of initiatives, first of which 
was public acknowledgement of the school doctrine. The selected procedure bears a 
remarkable resemblance with that previously adopted in Zirid Ifrlqiya: instead of 
instructing his subjects to adhere to the doctrines of al-Ash‘ari via an official decree, the 
amir or one of his representatives addressed Ibn Rushd al-Jadd (d. 520/1126), the most 
prestigious ‘alim of the moment. Legal advice was reguested from him concerning the 
status of Ash'arite theologians vis-a-vis those who refused to accept them as sound 
religious authorities. The tone of the question ( istifta ’) anticipated the answer ( fatwa ), 
namely that the followers of al-Ash‘ari are right {‘ala l-haqiqa) because they are familiar 
with the principles (usuZ) of religious beliefs and with the categories of necessary, 
possible, and impossible with respect to God. For this reason, their authority must be 
given precedence over that of the experts in the branches ( al-furu‘ , i.e. rituals and 
applied law) since these latter cannot be known without knowing the principles. Indeed, 
knowledge of the fundamentals of Islamic faith and law (usuZ al-din wa-l-fiqh ) is essential 
to understand the textual and rational arguments on which rely sound belief, to clarify 
ambiguities, to solve uncertainties, and last but not least to refute heretic and deviant 
opinions. Those who refuse to acknowledge their authority are stupid and ignorant. Those 
who insult them and level unfounded accusations against them are evil doers ( fasiq ). They 
must be invited to retract, but if they refuse they must be punished until they repent (Ibn 
Rushd, Fatawa, 2: 802-5, 943-5 and 1060f.; Dandash 1988a: 363; Urvoy 1998: 27-9; 
Achekar 1998: 15-16; Serrano 2003: 467-75; cfr. Lagardere 1994). 

( P . 520) The result was a sublimation of the study of the fundamentals of both religion 
and law and, consequently, an improvement in the position of its practitioners with the 
rulers. In fact, scholars combining Maliki/zqh and Ash'arite kalam performed relevant 
public functions like qadi ship and issued legal opinions on question of high political 
voltage. The figures of Ibn Rushd al-Jadd, Tyad b. Musa, and Abu Bakr Ibn al-‘Arab! stand 
out here. 

From a substantial point of view, the Almoravids' promotion of Ash'arism focused on the 
eradication of both anthropomorphism—declared the most evil consequence of 
theological literalism—and its antithesis, i.e. esoteric interpretation of the sacred texts, 
Ash'arism propounded thus as the ideal middle term between the two extremes. 
Refutations of both anthropomorphism and Batinism were written by Ibn al-SId al- 
BatalyawsI (d. 521/1127), and Abu Bakr Ibn al-‘Arab! (Serrano 2002; 2005a; forthcoming). 
Unlike Ibn al-‘ArabI, however, al-BatalyawsI seems to have operated rather independently 
from the Almoravids and the MalikI establishment (Serrano 2002). Abu Bakr Ibn al-‘ArabI, 
for his part, represents the summit of Ash'arism in al-Andalus. He studied directly under 
al-Ghazall (Griffel 2009: 62-71) and brought his books to his homeland, contributing to 
the assimilation of the great master's thought by his many disciples (Urvoy 1983: 144, 
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196, 198-201; Lucini 1995) which, in turn, was instrumental for the consolidation of 
kalam, Neoplatonism, and logic in the region (Urvoy 1974: 168). Abu Bakr Ibn al-'Arabi 
can thus be credited with completing al-Bajl's endeavour. 

The steps taken by the Almoravids and their scholars to purge the common believer's 
mind of corporealism and of the interpretive excesses of the esotericists also gave rise to 
a series of new professions of faith of which the ‘ aqlda of QadI Tyad became the most 
popular (Wensinck 1932: 227-9, 274). To judge by the testimony of Abu Bakr Ibn al- 
‘Arabl, these ‘aqldas’ main target was not Hanbalism, Mu'tazilism, or Batinism. The 
threat they were meant to prevent lay rather within Malikls' own ranks in which 
theological literalism had allegedly wreaked havoc, as was manifest in the opening 
chapters of Ibn Abl Zayd al-Qayrawanl's Risala, now judged to lean too much towards 
anthropomorphism to keep on being regarded as the Maliki profession of faith par 
excellence (Serrano 2005a: 831-3). 

Kalam thus experienced a remarkable progress in this period, along with philosophy and 
mysticism, due to the adoption of Aristotelian logic and much of Neoplatonic metaphysics 
(Urvoy 1974: 167-70) which al-Ghazali had borrowed from Ibn Slna and other thinkers to 
fight them on their own turf (Watt 1960). QadI Tyad's aforementioned profession of faith 
provides an illustrative example in that regard, with the introduction of the logical 
categories of obligatory ( wajib ) and impossible ( mustahil ) (Wensinck 1932: 227-9). 
However, the few known philosophers or supporters of philosophy of the Almoravid 
period (e.g. Ibn al-SId al-BatalyawsI and Ibn Bajja) did not enjoy the advantageous 
position reached by the Maliki mutakallimun. Malik b. Wuhayb (b. Seville 453/1061, d. 
Marrakech 525/1130) is an exception to this, but the influence he managed to exert with 
‘All b. Yusuf b. Tashufm was at the cost of downplaying, if not hiding, his interest in the 
profane sciences (‘ ulum al-awa’il) (Serrano and Forcada 2007). 

(p. 52i) As regards the circulation of al-Ghazall's works and the spread of Sufism, the 
existence of a superior category of believers ( al-muttaqm ) who had the capacity to 
perform miracles ( karamat ) did not pose major concerns for Almoravid Ash'arites 
(Burzull, Fatawa, 6: 224f.), notwithstanding that the issue went on being subject to 
debate (Fierro 1992: 239-42). Yet controversies around the relationship between the 
certainty of God's existence that leads to the perfection of faith on the one hand, and 
deeds, on the other (i.e. whether bad deeds and sins have the capacity to corrupt faith to 
the point of rendering one an unbeliever), seems to have had far more serious 
conseguences, e.g. public condemnation of al-Ghazall's books. Ibn Rushd al-Jadd tried to 
settle the matter by stating that 1) it is certainty of God's existence that leads faith to 
perfection. Certainty of God's existence can be reached without intellectual knowledge 
though the faith of he who combines true belief in God with intellectual knowledge about 
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Him is better than that of he who lacks that knowledge. Ibn Rushd refuses to give 
preponderance to either performing rituals and good deeds, or acguiring knowledge: it 
all depends on the particular believer's circumstances and the aim sought with these 
activities (Ibn Rushd, Muqaddamat, 1: 51, 54-57, esp. 56-57). Meanwhile, al-Ghazall was 
thought to promote the idea that the source of certainty is not the intellect but divine 
illumination and that the spiritual purification necessary to receive illumination is 
reached through deeds—especially supererogatory acts of worship—rather than through 
intellectual effort (Serrano 2006: 150f.). Given that the position a Muslim occupies in the 
rank of religious authority is determined by his level of knowledge about God, the idea 
that deeds prevail over intellectual knowledge gave an argument to its proponents, i.e. 
'extreme Sufis' according to Abu Bakr Ibn al-'Arabl and QadI ‘Iyad, to claim superiority 
with respect to traditional scholars. Further, those who, according to some fuqaha’, held 
in favour of making deeds prevail over intellectual knowledge claimed that prophecy 
could be reached through spiritual purification as well. This amounted to saying that 
prophecy can be reached through performing supererogatory acts of worship and to 
guestioning Muhammad's superiority and exclusive status as seal of the prophets 
(Serrano 2006: 150f.; 2009: 414, 428). 

Actual political circumstances in al-Andalus and the Maghrib led the aforementioned 
scholars and others to suspect of mystics who, availing themselves of th elhya’, defined 
themselves as Sufis or claimed to be saints (awliya’ Allah), a 'hadith oriented "Sunni 
underground", largely maintained by Sufis' (Cornell 1987: 72, 82) assembling a 
significant part of discontent with the Almoravids. Apprehensions created a climate that 
cost imprisonment, death, or both to a group of mystics including Ibn al-'Arif, Ibn 
Barrajan, and Abu Bakr al-Mayurgl (Fierro 1999: 184-94) but none of these men appears 
to have aimed at getting rid of Almoravid authority. When the real threat materialized in 
both the revolt of Ibn QasI, the leader (imam) of a Sufi movement (the muridun) that took 
control of the Gharb al-Andalus, and Ibn Tumart's preaching of the need to 'enjoin good 
and forbid evil', Almoravids were too weakened to face them in any effective manner. ‘All 
b. Yusuf had ignored his ministers' advice to imprison or execute Ibn Tumart, and made 
do with banishing him from Marrakech. By the time the emir changed his mind, it was too 
late. In the (p- 522 ) shelter of the High Atlas Mountains Ibn Tumart's ideas evolved into a 
serious political challenge whose leader claimed to be the infallible mahdi ( al-mahdi al- 
ma'sum ) possessing 'supreme knowledge about God' ( ma’rifa bi-Llah) (Baydhag , Akhbar, 
27-8). ‘All b. Yusuf's attempt to curb Almohads' ideological pressure by presenting 
himself as a saint as well (Pena and Vega 2006; Fierro 2007: 104-9) was to no avail and 
by the second half of the twelfth century ce most of the former Almoravid empire had 
fallen into the hands of Ibn Tumart's follower and new leader of his movement, ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min. 
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It would be thus tempting to qualify Western Muslim scholars' antipathy towards the 
Ihya’ as a conflict between pro-Almoravid fuqahd’-mutakallimun on the one side, and pro- 
Ghazalian Sufi-traditionists on the other. Yet well-known usuZzs like the QadI Ibn Ward (d. 
540/1146) held contrary to the burning of al-Ghazali's books ordered by ‘All b. Yusuf and 
his son Tashufin, and endorsed a fatwa establishing that he who ordered the burning of 
th elhya’ in particular should be punished instead (Ibn al-Abbar, Takmila, ed. Harras, 2: 
182 n. 455; Idris 1962: ii. 732; Serrano 2006, 137f.; Cherif in Ibn Ward, Ajwiba, 26-8 of 
the introduction). For his part, another contradictor of al-Ghazall of the Almoravid period, 
namely Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Khalaf b. Musa al-Ansari of Elvira, who was a 
Malik! jurist, a traditionist, and an Ash'arite mutakallim with mystic leanings (Urvoy 
1993), does not appear to have been concerned by the political implications of the 
doctrines he tried to refute. Be that as it may, the opposition of the Malikl-Ash'arite 
establishment to al-Ghazali's Ihya’ is a fact Ibn Tumart and his followers knew well how to 
use to their advantage (Akasoy 2012: 33-5). 


Ill Almohad Ash'arism 

According to D. Urvoy, during the Almohad period, kalam lost its former association with 
Qur’an sciences to become tied, almost exclusively, to the study of legal methodology and 
Arabic language. This latter development, Urvoy explains, resulted from the increasing 
need to engage in anti-Christian polemics which used to turn around terminology (Urvoy 
1990: 165). Yet it might also respond to internal dynamics, given Islamic legal 
hermeneutics' strong reliance upon the mastery of Arabic language. 

There is broad consensus among modern students of Ibn Tumart—e.g. A. Bel, R. Basset, 
H. R. Idris, W. M. Watt, and D. Urvoy—in considering him an Ash'arite thinker, as did 
some pre-modern Muslim historians like Ibn Abi Zar‘ and al-Subk! (Urvoy 1974: 19). In 
fact, he studied under Ash'arite theologians like Abu Bakr al-Shash! and Mubarak Ibn 
‘Abd al-Jabbar during his stay in the East (Cornell 1987: 74). According to Ibn Khaldun, 
however, he occupied a middle position between Ash'arism and ShEism while for Ibn 
Taymiyya, both philosophy and IsmaTlism had merged in his doctrines (Laoust 1960; 
Urvoy 1974: 19). 

( P . 523 ) ibn Tumart's theological system 4 has attracted the attention of a number of 
scholars who have tried to tackle its complexities and internal contradictions 5 from 
different points of view (Cressier, Fierro, and Molina 2005). According to D. Urvoy, 
despite being made up of disparate elements (stemming from Ibn Tumart's native Berber- 
Masmuda and KharijI-Ibadi milieu, his scholarly journeys to al-Andalus and to the East, 
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and his personal intellectual constitution), Almohad theology consists of a radical but 
innovative and internally coherent system of remarkable density, revealing a great mind. 
Its apparent inconsistencies can be explained in the three-dimensional character—i.e. 
religious ideology, social reform, and government—of a movement which, however 
extreme it may have been at times, was not exceptional in resorting to violence in order 
to prevail (Urvoy 1974: 20, 30). V. Cornell stresses that Ibn Tumart's writings and 
statements are linked by a 'moral imperative to action on the part of each individual 
believer' in which (a) action must be preceded by understanding and knowing the 
fundamental principles of Islamic faith and law (i.e. Qur’an, recurrent hadlth, and the 
consensus of the Companions), and (b) understanding and knowing are mandatory for all 
those endowed with full mental capacity (' uqala '), be they experts or lay Muslims (Cornell 
1987; Urvoy 1974: 27, 30; 2003). These ideas are embodied in the call to implement the 
principle of enjoining good and forbidding evil. Disobedience, but also eguivocation and 
omission of that duty, amount to infidelity ( kufr ) (Cornell 1987). According to F. Griffel, 
Ibn Tumart's teachings were influenced by al-Juwaym and al-Ghazall especially as far as 
divine creation and predetermination are concerned. Reception of these doctrines did not 
necessarily imply personal contact but must have rather resulted from theological ideas 
that were taught at the Nizamiyya during the time our scholar studied there (Griffel 
2009: 77-81). 

Another fact to be taken into account in order to tackle Almohad ideology is the 
progressive assimilation of different ideas and tendencies experienced by Ibn Tumart and 
his successors and the need to accommodate different audiences and contexts (e.g. 
illiterate and learned Muslims, Andalusls and Maghribls, Arabophones and 
Berberophones, etc.) (Urvoy 1974: 12-14; 2005; Fierro 2003), e.g. the second Murshida 
reflects an eventual surrender to the realization that the masses—notwithstanding their 
possessing full legal capacity and responsibility on the grounds of that capacity 
( taklif )—are unable to grasp the subtleties of Almohad theology; conseguently, their 
obligation must be restricted to the sole memorizing of a simpler and adapted version of 
the Almohad credo (Urvoy 1974: 31). 

Be that as it may, Almohad theology cannot be approached as an endeavour to 'fill the 
gap of Almoravids' alleged disdain of dogmatics' (Urvoy 1974: 22) any longer. Rather, our 
present knowledge about the activity of Ash'arite scholars during the Almoravid (p- 524) 
period invites a reconsideration of Almohad theology—all its originality and consistency 
with a pre-established programme of spiritual, social, and political reform 
notwithstanding—mainly as an attempt to stand out with respect to its most immediate 
precedent. Yet, discrediting Almoravid Ash'arism and devising a plausible alternative 
without abandoning the legitimacy frame of Ash'arism must have represented a big 
challenge even for the most gifted mind. Going radical and good doses of manipulation 
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were thus required for the endeavour to succeed. Almoravid religious policy was thus 
submitted to a sophisticated process of manipulation from which Almoravids emerged as 
obscurantist rulers who reviled kalam and its practitioners to the point of threatening 
them with punishment. 

Certainly, the radical character of some of his ideas (or, rather, of their implementation), 
e.g. the suppression of the dhimma status with the ensuing obligation for Christian and 
Jewish subjects to choose between conversion to Islam or death (Bennison and Gallego 
2010), 6 or the declaration of infidelity ( takfir ) for all those who did not adhere to the 
Almohad creed, render Ibn Tumart's consideration as an Ash'arite thinker very 
problematic. However, a fatwa addressed to Ibn Rushd al-Jadd (Ibn Rushd, Fatawa, 2: 
966-72) attests to a group of self-defined Ash'arites who held that faith is not perfect 
without knowledge of the science of the fundamentals of religion and law film al-usul). 
Their remark that knowledge of the fundamentals is mandatory for both the expert and 
the lay believer invites us to identify that group with Ibn Tumart and/or his followers. Ibn 
Rushd sharply denied that those ideas be in conformity with Ash'arite doctrine, 7 and he 
appears to be right as far as 'mainstream' Ash'arism is concerned (Frank 2008b: 16-17), 8 
yet they cannot be said to be completely alien to the school doctrine as a whole (Burzull, 
Fatawa, 6: 213; Frank 2008a). Further, the mufti established a clear-cut distinction 
between experts and laymen: study and investigation of the arguments that underlie the 
fundamentals of the Islamic faith are incumbent only upon experts while laymen should 
be dissuaded from theological speculation and from reading books on kalam with the 
threat of punishment. With this latter qualification he added a rider to the enthusiastic 
praise of hermeneutics he had expressed elsewhere (see Ibn Rushd, Fatawa, 2: 802-5, 
943-5 and 1060f. and above). These and other similar remarks (Ibn Rushd, Bayan, 16: 
369f.; Muhammad b. Tyad, Ta‘rlf 4) were likely taken out of context and used (p- 525) by 
Almohad propagandists to present Almoravids as the enemies of kalam and rational 
interpretation of the sacred law (MarrakushI, Mujib, 122-4). Once established, this 
characterization was mixed up with Almoravids' rejection of al-Ghazall (Urvoy 1993: 114f; 
Serrano 2003: 465-8), on the one hand, and related to their reluctance to impose on lay 
believers a non-literalist profession of faith, on the other—they had just tried to promote 
it, rather. The final conclusion was that Almoravid rulers were guilty of 
anthropomorphism for having contributed, by sin of omission, to the spreading of 
abominable beliefs in their dominions. 

To a certain extent, Almohad doctrine presented itself as a continuation of al-Ghazah's 
endeavour to revive religious sciences and enhance the theological position of sound 
knowledge as the foremost source of faith and fulfilment of the sacred law. No doubt, 
cultivation of a relationship with al-Ghazall—woven around the story of an alleged 
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encounter between him and Ibn Tumart during the latter's stay in the East—stemmed 
from sincere admiration. Yet al-Ghazall's burgeoning prestige set against Almoravids' ban 
of his books provided the Almohads with another opportunity to stress their departure 
from 'Almoravid Ash'arism’. Al-Ghazall was then rehabilitated as an expert in legal 
methodology (Serrano 2003: 482), a step illustrated by Averroes's epitome of the 
Mustasfa (Mukhtasar al-Mustasfa). Also and notwithstanding that, as noted by V. Cornell, 
Ibn Tumart's concept of knowledge is not metaphysical but anchored in specific 
fundamental principles to be applied to the derivation of legal rules, the rise of the 
Almohads brought about widespread acceptance of the science of Sufism as laid down by 
al-Ghazall (Ferhat 2005: 1076). In fact, Almohad caliphs tried to co-opt the mystics either 
to enhance their cause or to neutralize their influence (Ferhat 2005: 1075). Local 
biographical dictionaries covering that period also testify to convergence between Sufism 
and Ash'arism (Serrano 2011), a process responding to a general trend that has been 
tracked down elsewhere much earlier (Shihadeh 2007: 281) and which, in the Islamic 
West, would eventually crystallize in the figure of Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yusuf b. 
‘Umar b. Shu'ayb al-SanusI (d. Tlemcen 895/1490). He combined a classical training in 
Qur’an, hadith, Arabic language, fiqh, arithmetic, and theology (usuZ al-din) with a strong 
inclination to asceticism which, together with his capacity to interpret dreams, earned 
him a reputation in the mystical sciences. His many disciples and the composition of a 
series of creeds (‘ aqa’id ) 9 covering different levels of theological insight no doubt 
contributed to the widespread and continuous influence of his thought that reached as far 
as West Africa, as shown by the curriculum of a scholar like Ahmad Baba al-Timbukti 
(Bencheneb 1997; Hajjl 1977-8: i. 143). Other possible forms of combination brought 
about by Almohad rule include Zahirism and Ash'arism, as can be inferred from the case 
of Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Sulayman b. Hawt Allah (b. 548/1153, d. 612/1215) 
(Urvoy 1972: 128). 

Support of Sufism paralleled that accorded to philosophy and its practitioners in that 
neither of the two appeared in the programmatic design of Almohad doctrine, (p- 526) 
According to V. Cornell, Ibn Tumart was a systematizer rather than a theorist and his 
interests focused on 'the search of a science of legal rather than philosophical 
certainty' (Cornell 1987: 92). S. Stroumsa, for her part, has argued against the idea of a 
total affinity between AndalusI philosophers and the Almohad regime (Stroumsa 2005). 
Yet Ibn Tumart's attachment to the teachings of al-Ghazall—the scholar who had tried to 
adapt Avicennan Aristotelism to Sunni theological discourse—as well as his concern for 
the nature of knowledge, his asking how one acguires certain knowledge, and his overall 
guest to provide a rational basis to faith, created a scenario in which falsafa could coexist 
with kalam and attain an unprecedented level of development, notwithstanding al- 
GhazalTs branding the philosophers as infidels in his Tahafut al-falasifa for holding three 
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doctrines that, in his view, go against the consensus of the Muslim community 10 (Cornell 
1987: 92; Urvoy 2003: 742f.; Stroumsa 2005: 1143). The reasons for the persecution of 
philosophers orchestrated during the reign of the third Almohad caliph Abu Yusuf Ya'gub 
al-Mansur, counting Averroes among its victims, have not been fully elucidated. They do 
not seem to have been triggered by Averroes's counter-refutation of al-Ghazall, 11 but the 
day he decided to target Ibn Tumart's prohibition to entertain a corporeal representation 
of God he got into real trouble, for he was obliged to retract (Geoffroy 2005: 872-82), 
perhaps not to fuel further weariness with aspects of Almohad doctrine (e.g. the doctrine 
of the impeccability of the mahdT), considered to have been instrumental for the political 
consolidation of the Almohad revolution but too alien to local religious idiosyncrasy to 
prevail for long (Geoffroy 2005: 870, 881; Fierro 2008: 79). 'It is dangerous', Averroes 
stated, 'to impose upon a simple mind a belief that, its truth notwithstanding, he is unable 
to grasp. In the absence of a truth that can only be accessed through philosophy, the 
descriptions of God in anthropomorphic terms contained in the Qur’an provide the 
believer with an image of the truth on which he can rely to get a representation of God 
that is appropriate to his mental capacities' (Geoffroy 2005: 864-6). Whether this was 
connected with his falling into disgrace and his banishment to Lucena, a city that, until 
the Almohad conguest of al-Andalus, had been densely populated by Jews, cannot be 
ascertained here and now (Serrano 2010: 225f.). However, if mention of philosophy as 
the exclusive path to reach accurate knowledge about God is overlooked, Averroes's 
argument is in striking tune with his grandfather's above-mentioned dismissal of the 
obligation for the ordinary Muslim to engage in the study of usul al-dm wa-l-fiqh. In this 
light, the claim of crypto-Judaism implicit in Averroes' banishment to Lucena (Serrano 
2010) seems a warning not to be too insolent and self-confident in his outstanding 
intellectual capacities addressed to his person but also to the memory of his 
ancestors—an insinuation that 'wrong' ideas may be engendered by a 'wrong' genealogy, 
providing a posteriori justification to the persecutions of the (p- 527) Jews ordered by 
Almohad authorities and to the suspicions about the sincerity of those forced to convert. 


IV Post-Almohad Developments 

R. Brunschvig's classic essay on Ifrlgiya and the central Maghrib during the Hafsid 
period refers only cursorily to Ash'arism to state that the study of kalam was limited to a 
very tiny elite and that the relevant syllabus in local madrasas included al-Juwayhi's 
Irshad, al-Ghazali's Mustasfa, and the works of Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi (Brunschvig 1940-7: 
ii. 365). As to Morocco, the most popular manuals for the teaching of Islamic theology 
under the Sa'dis were the four professions of faith by al-Sanusi, along with a series of 
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commentaries of Ibn Tumart's and al-Hahl's respective ‘aqidas, the Kifayat al-murid by al- 
Zawawl, and the Muhassal al-maqasid by Ahmad b. Zakari al-Tilimsam (d. 898/1493) 

(Hajji 1977-8: i. 143). Apart from providing a useful starting point to undertake the study 
of Ash'arism in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Morocco (Hajji 1977-8, passim), 

HajjI's study documents continuity of the debate about the status of the lay believer's 
faith and other issues (Hajji 1977-8: i. 282-90). Concerning al-Andalus, kalam became 
restricted according to D. Urvoy to apologetics and eschatology (Urvoy 1983: 188). 

This period has been gualified resorting to Ibn Khaldun's (d. 808/1406) assessment of the 
evolution of discursive theology up to his time (Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, 3: 17-23, 25- 
59). Concerning Ash'arism, Ibn Khaldun identifies al-Juwaynl's Irshad as the best 
handbook for the school's doctrine. Further, he states that the Ash'arite theologians’ 
adoption of logic brought about a new argumentative technigue which came to be known 
as 'method of the modern ones ( tariqat al-muta’akhkhirin)' having in al-Ghazall and Fakhr 
al-DIn al-RazI (d. 606/1209) its most important representatives. Al-Juwaynl, for his part, is 
considered to have acted as a hinge between the method elaborated by al-Bagillanl and 
that of the 'modern ones'. The implementation of the new methodology to the rules 
formulated by al-Ash'arl and the first generations of his followers, especially al-Bagillanl, 
led to the replacement of a significant part of their teachings by doctrines stemming from 
philosophical discussions about physics and metaphysics. Ibn Khaldun states that logic 
enabled the Ash'arites to jump from debating with the Mu'tazilites and the 
anthropomorphists to refuting the guintessence of rational thinkers, i.e. the philosophers. 
However, plunging into this latter discipline in order to oppose its practitioners in an 
effective manner led to confusion between kalam and philosophy, due to the false 
assumption on the part of the mutakallimun that both disciplines shared the same object. 
Certainly, Ibn Khaldun acknowledges that logic can be studied independently from 
philosophy and that its use as a mere pattern or rule to demonstrate the accuracy of a 
certain argument made it possible to overcome the simplicity of the early Ash'arites and 
the shortcomings of their argumentative technigue. Yet he laments the syncretism in 
which fell the 'modern ones', for which reason he rejects them, showing rather his 
preference for al-Bagillanl and (p- 528) al-Juwaynl. More than being a guestion of 
principle, Ibn Khaldun's opposition to the mixing of philosophy and kalam might have 
been motivated by his well-known rivalry with Ibn ‘Arafa (Tunis, d. 803/1401) who, in his 
Mukhtasar al-Shamil on kalam, does not appear to reject the methods of the 'modern 
ones'. 12 Rather he holds in favour of learning usul al-din and, on the grounds of Qur’an 2: 
13, declares it to be a religious duty to go beyond mere faith and reflect rationally ( nazar) 
upon one's beliefs. In the earnest defence of usul al-din as an academic discipline 
essential to the training of a religious scholar, Ibn ‘Arafa is followed by his disciple, al- 
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Burzuli (d. 841/1438). Significantly, the latter resorts to the authority of Ibn Rushd al- 
Jadd to provide additional underpinning to his position (Ghrab 1992-6: i. 402-4). 

It would be tempting to consider Ibn Khaldun's stance as representative of his place and 
time, and to adhere to S. Ghrab's thesis in the sense of a prevalence of the traditionalist 
trend after the alleged failure of Ibn ‘Arafa's rationalism (Ghrab 1992-6: i. 403-6). Yet it 
might be more effective to approach the relationship between traditionalist and 
rationalist Ash'arts in the pre-modern Islamic West by focusing on ideas like the balance 
of material and symbolic powers or the capacity to exert a gualitative and enduring 
influence, rather than on binary and guantitative characterizations in terms of victory and 
defeat or popularity and marginality. Certainly, the career of scholars like the Moroccan 
Ahmad Zarrug (d. 899/1493) with his combination of Sufism and kalam and his 
preference for pre-Ghazalian Ash'arism (Karimullah 2007: 10) appears to add credit to 
Ibn Khaldun's stance. However, Zarrug's most important master, al-SanusI (Karimullah 
2007: 18f., 85, 87, 101, 108f.), had favoured the more intellectualist approach of the 
'modern ones' and their resort to the Avicennan proof of God's existence, implicit in al- 
Sanusl's use of the triad 'necessary-possible-impossible' (Wensinck 1932: 274; Karimullah 
2007: 84-6, 110f.). Further, as has been mentioned above, Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi's works 
were imported to teach kalam in Hafsid Ifrlgiya. The list of usul al-din works studied by 
Ibn ‘Arafa bears testimony to that (Ghrab 1992-6: i. 260-2, 266-7) 

The assumption that AndalusI Ash'arism remained within the boundaries of the early 
development of the school might be deceptive as well. Certainly, al-Ghazall's works on 
kalam are absent from the sources relevant to study of the transmission of Islamic 
religious sciences during the Nasrid period, which does not prevent that his teachings on 
usul al-dm wa-l-fiqh be actually assimilated by local scholars as al-Shatibl's theory of the 
objectives of the sharVa would reflect (Griffel 2009: 81). Yet works of al-Juwaynl, 13 al- 
‘Amidi, and Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi are mentioned on a constant basis in bio-bibliographical 
literature from the Nasrid period as well as those of Abu 1-Qasim and Abu Ishag al- 
Isfara’im, contrary to those of two 'traditional' Ash'arites—to follow Ibn (p- 529 ) 

Khaldun's characterization—like al-Bagillanl and Ibn Furak. 14 Moreover, the list of 
disciplines taught at the Granadan madrasa included philosophy and other rational 
sciences (Viguera 2000: 165). Further, Maghrib! scholars are reported to have 
reintroduced the study of logic into Egypt by the beginning of the twelfth/eighteenth 
century (Griffel 2009: 81). Ibn Khaldun's apprehensions aside, integration between 
Islamic religious sciences (e.g. kalam and Sufism, Sufism and philosophy, philosophy and 
kalam ) was the natural outcome of these sciences' converging objectives or methods 
(Winter 2008: 13; Taylor 2010; Mayer 2008) and their limitations to respond individually 
to the religious concerns of the believers (Frank 2008b: 35-7). Be that as it may, one 
important conclusion to be drawn from Ibn Khaldun's sketch of the history of Islamic 
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rational theology on the one hand and from al-SanusI's legacy on the other is that 
integration of Sufism and Ash'arism and the rise of an 'orthodox Sufi theology' did not 
end with the old dichotomy between good deeds and intellectual effort as fundamental 
causes of true knowledge about God ( ma'rifa bi-Llah). However, it seems clear that those 
Ash'arite Sufis who favoured good deeds over intellectual knowledge in defining the path 
to sanctity and nearness to God, had to accept the existence of a net distinction between 
'perfect faith, a degree reached through combining faith and good deeds and which 
prevents the believer from sinning and from falling into the slightest error', and 
infallibility (' isma ), the latter being the sole prerogative of the Prophets (Lory 1997; 
Serrano 2008: 260-7). 
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Notes: 

(*) To my beloved mother, Julia Ruano Garcia 

( x ) This chapter has benefited from the wise remarks of the anonymous reader of the first 
draft, especially as far as late North African Ash'arite theologians are concerned. In this 
latter regard I would also like to thank Justin Stearns for providing me with a series of 
useful bibliographical references. 

( 2 ) The Hanafis had in their majority converted to ShEism during the Fatimid period and 
many Shafi'is were themselves adherents of Ash'arism. 

( 3 ) E.g. to uphold the reality of the attribute of will ( irada ) or of being wilful {murid) from 
those Qur’anic verses in which God is described to want or not to want something. 

( 4 ) Laid down in a book known as A‘azz ma yutlab, attributed to Ibn Tumart. It contains 
several tracts plus the Murshida, which includes two 'spiritual guides', and a profession 
of faith (‘aqida). These latter texts make up the guintessence of Almohad theology. 

( 5 ) E.g. support of al-Ghazall as both a Sufi thinker and an Ash'arite theologian and 
concomitantly support of the philosophers; God's attributes are rejected in the Murshida 
while their reality is asserted in the ‘Aqida; obligation for every capable Muslim under 
moral obligation {mukallaf) to exercise reason in order to try and understand the 
arguments underlying the tenets of Islamic faith but imposition of the fixed form of 
Muslim creed put forward by Ibn Tumart. 

( 6 ) During the Almoravid period, legal discourse concerning non-Muslims had become 
more wary of intercommunal mingling and its corollary, religious syncretism. Also, 
deportations of AndalusI Christians to the Maghrib took place on the grounds of the 
support they allegedly lent to Christian raiders into Muslim territory. However, this 
measure was branded as the official response to those Christians' alleged breach of the 
dhimma pact, not as an overall abolition of Christians' and Jews' right to live in the 
Almoravid empire. 

( 7 ) In his Muqaddamat 1: 43 he gualifies the obligation to acguire religious knowledge as 
fard kifaya, similar to jihad. Subseguently ( Muqaddamat , 1: 57f.) he states, drawing on 
Abu 1-Walid al-Bajl, that knowledge is not a precondition for the validity of faith and that 
it is correct to reach certainty about God by means of taqlld. 
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( 8 ) Though it is qualified as minority opinion by al-Sanusi in his ‘Aqida al-sughra. Cf. 
Kenny 1970: ch. 3 (The Theology of al-Sanusi'). Significantly, al-Sanusi is the author of a 
commentary on Ibn Tumart's Murshida. 

( 9 ) I.e. the Shark al-kubra, Shark al-wusta , Shark al-sughra, and Shark sughra al-sughra 
which were all studied together with al-SanusTs own commentary. 

( 10 ) Namely that the world has no beginning and is not created in time, that God's 
knowledge includes universals but does not extend to particulars, and that the souls do 
not return to bodies after death. See Griffel 2009: 5. 

I 11 ) Carried out in three of his works, viz. al-Kashffi manahij al-adilla, Fasl al-maqal, and 
Tahafut al-Tahafut. 

( 12 ) As suggested by one of the anonymous readers of a former draft of this chapter. 

( 13 ) According to D. Urvoy, he was the most favoured Ash'arite theologian in al-Andalus, 
which does not mean that his teachings met no opposition there. Maghribls, for their 
part, are said to have preferred al-Baqillanl (see Urvoy 1983: 188). On the popularity of 
al-Juwaynl's Irshad in al-Andalus and the Maghrib also see Schmidtke 2013: 388 n. 68. 

( 14 ) I draw this conclusion from materials concerning kalam collected by the team of the 
HATA file (History of the Authors and Transmitters of al-Andalus), a project under the 
direction of Maribel Fierro whom I thank for granting me permission to consult the file 
several times between 2000 and 2002. For more information on the HATA file and its 
value to reconstructing the intellectual history of al-Andalus see Fierro 1998. 

Delfina Serrano Ruano 

Delfina Serrano Ruano is Tenured Researcher at the Institute for Languages of 
Cultures of the Mediterranean and the Near East of the Spanish National Council for 
Scientific Research in Madrid, Spain. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter discusses the development and contours of late Ash'arism in Egypt, with 
reference to some of the key texts, scholars, and concepts that are representative of 
Egyptian Ash'arism. Evidence of a vibrant intellectual endeavour can be gleaned from the 
(a) continued study, development, and nuanced discussion of the rational sciences by 
Egyptian Ash'aris, (b) the prominent role that post-thirteenth-century Persian and 
Maghrib! scholars play in the discourse, and (c) the continued discussions of philosophy, 
Sufi metaphysics, comparative theology, and various interpretive methodologies found in 
the often dismissed commentary tradition. From this vital synthesis of Maghrib!, Persian, 
and local influences with which Egyptian scholars critically engaged, the continued 
vibrancy and diversity of thought is evident, thereby contributing to the growing body of 
literature challenging the popular theory of intellectual decline and stagnation in the 
Muslim world. 

Keywords: Ash'ari, Persian, MaghribI, theology, Egypt 


Egyptian Ash'arism, especially between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries ce, is an 
insufficiently studied phenomenon in Islamic intellectual history. It is a period in which 
the works of post-twelfth-century Persian and north-west African (Maghrib!) scholars 
were studied, and new texts by Egyptian scholars entered into the standard Ash'arite 
curriculum. In tracing the contours of late Egyptian Ash'arism, oft-neglected due to 
arguably erroneous assumptions of decline and stagnation, a number of important 
characteristics come to light that challenge the standard narrative of decline. 

The following paragraphs offer a preliminary sketch of the development and contours of 
late Ash'arism in Egypt, discussing some key players in the discourse as well as some 
prominent features of Egyptian Ash'arite thought. By no means exhaustive in its scope, 
this chapter emphasizes the following three concepts which are important indicators of 
the continued vibrancy and diversity in Egyptian Ash'arite thought, especially between 
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the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. They are the continued study, development, 
and nuanced discussion of the rational sciences (philosophy, logic, dialectical theology, 
etc.), the prominent influence of post-thirteenth-century Persian and Maghrib! 
muhaqqiqun ('scholarly verifiers'), and the dense and often dismissed sea of hawashl 
('glosses' and 'commentaries') on a variety of texts wherein evidence of continued 
discussions of philosophy, Sufi metaphysics, comparative theology, and various 
interpretive methodologies can be found. Addressing the historical development, key 
figures, and a sample of some important key features indicates that Egyptian Ash'arism 
during this period reflects a vital synthesis of Maghrib!, Persian, and local influences with 
which Egyptian scholars critically engaged, indicating a continued vibrancy and diversity 
of thought. 


(p. 535) I Ash ( arism in Egypt 

I offer as a convenient though not absolute historical framework for the discussion of 
Ash'arism in Egypt, the following general timeframes: 

1. Pre-Ghazali (al-Ash'ar! and his immediate successors through al-Juwayn!) 

2. The era of al-Ghazal! and Salah al-Din al-Ayyub! (5th/llth and 6th/12th centuries) 

3 . Persian influence (7th/13th to 10th/16th centuries) 

4 . Maghrib! influence (10th/16th and llth/17th centuries) 

5. Persian, Maghrib!, and Egyptian synthesis (approx. llth/17th to 13th/19th 
centuries) 

These eras are approximate and not entirely neat; for example, the Maghrib! scholars 
themselves were reading, processing, and developing the texts of Persian Ash'arites, and 
some sixteenth-century scholars may have been exposed to both. However, the beginning 
of each approximate era also corresponds to major historical and intellectual 
developments that impacted the contours of Ash'arite thought. 


(a) Pre-Ghazali to the Era of al-Ghazall and Salah al-DIn al-Ayyubl 

Egyptian centres of learning, especially al-Azhar University in Cairo, have a long and rich 
history with the Ash'arite school. Along with other important centres of Ash'arite 
learning, from North Africa to Persia to the Levant, al-Azhar and other Egyptian 
mad rasas have played a central role in the development and spread of the Ash'arite 
school, especially from the sixth/twelfth century until the present day. 
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Although adherents to the Ash'arite school existed in Egypt during the pre-Ghazall era of 
Fatimid rule (969-1171 ce), their presence and dominance was cemented with the 
founding of the Ayyubid dynasty by Salah al-DIn al-Ayyubl (d. 589/1193) (Leiser 1981). 
Despite its establishment by Shl‘1 Fatimids in 359/970, al-Azhar University has been a 
bulwark of Ash'arite thought since Salah al-DIn took control of Egypt and its institutions 
in 1171. Salah al-DIn was an active proponent of the Ash'arite school; he established 
several institutions in Egypt devoted to the teaching and spread of Ash'arite thought, and 
made the Ash'arite school the official creed of all institutions under his domain, 
regardless of one's madhhab affiliations. In particular, he established the Salahiyya 
mad rasa, whose 'surviving inscription states that it had been constructed for Ash'arl 
jurists' (Leiser 1981: 167). 

If we are to accept Ibn Khaldun's account of the development of kalam as found in his al- 
Muqaddima (Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, 1: 52), the Ash'arite school during the reign 
(p. 536) of Salah al-DIn would have reflected the developments ushered in by al-Ghazall 
and others, namely the refutation of some of the early Ash'arite kalam proofs and 
replacing them with stronger and more logically consistent proofs. Alternatively, perhaps 
a synthesis of the old (pre-Ghazall) and new (Ghazall) ways of Ash'arite theology existed 
in Egypt as the transition took place, though it would be necessary to carefully study the 
works of Egyptian Ash'arites from this period to determine how, when, and to what 
degree these changes occurred. 


(b) The Persian Influence: Seventh/Thirteenth to Tenth/Sixteenth 
Centuries 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ce, the works of Persian scholars such as Fakhr 
al-DIn al-RazI (d. 606/1210), Sa'd al-DIn al-Taftazanl (d. 792/1390), ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar al- 
Baydawl (d. 685/1286), Afdal al-DIn al-Khunajl (d. 646/1249), Athlr al-DIn al-Abharl (d. 
663/1264), Najm al-DIn al-QazwInl (al-Katibl) (d. 675/1276) and others, had ushered in 
yet another stage in the development of Ash'arite thought and soon impacted Egyptian 
theologians. As discussed later, the works of these aforementioned scholars and their 
peers received significant attention in Egypt, as is evidenced by the numerous 
commentaries Egyptian scholars produced. 

Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282), author of the famed biographical dictionary Wafayat al-a‘yan 
wa-anba’ abna’ al-zaman, lived in Egypt for a number of years, assisted the chief judge 
Badr al-DIn al-Sakhawi, and taught at al-Azhar. He had studied under Kamal al-DIn b. 
Yunus (d. 639/1242), known to be a master of Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI's theories and methods 
of logic and theology (Tu'ml, Nur, 16; cf. Spevack 2010: 174). Ibn Khallikan reports that 
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his teacher Kamal al-DIn b. Yunus was the only one in Mosul who properly understood the 
technical terminology of al-Razi's books when they first arrived there (Spevack 2010: 

165), so it is likely that Egyptian scholars of the Ash'arite school would also have a steep 
learning curve in determining the new technical terminology in al-Razi's books of logic 
and kalam. Perhaps Ibn Khallikan played a role in introducing al-Razi's theories and 
technical terminology to Egyptian scholars in his day. 

By Jalal al-DIn al-Suyutl's day (d. 911/1505), it appears that both methods, that of the pre¬ 
thirteenth century Ash'arite scholars as well as the methods of those Persian scholars 
writing in the thirteenth century and beyond, were present in Egypt, the latter increasing 
in popularity and impact. Al-Suyuti resisted this process, declaring the study of logic 
forbidden ( haram ), and boasted of his having learned jurisprudence, grammar, and 
rhetoric from sources free of the Persian and philosophical influences (el-Rouayheb 2006: 
268). 

Despite his disdain for the rational sciences, al-Suyutl nonetheless recognized Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi and other scholars of the rational sciences (including his own teachers) as his 
intellectual forefathers and superiors (al-Suyutl, Shark, 2: 917-18). Among al-Suyutl's 
primary teachers was Muhyi al-DIn al-Kafiyajl (d. 879/1474) who wrote a commentary 
(p. 537 ) on al-Taftazanl's Tahdhib al-mantiq wa-l-kalam (HibshI 2004: i. 686). Discussed in 

Section II, al-Taftazanl's works have had a profound impact on Egyptian Ash'arism, as 
indicated by the numerous commentaries they have received. 


II The Sixteenth-Century Persian Effervescence 

Soon after al-Suyutl's time, a number of proponents of Persian-influenced Ash'arism rose 
to prominence in Egypt, occupying key judgeships and teaching appointments. These 
include, but are not limited to, Zakariyya al-Ansarl (d. 926/1520), Ibn Hajar al-Haytaml (d. 
974/1566-7), and Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Raml! (d. 1004/1596). Though 
known primarily for their indelible and profound impact on the recension and application 
of the Shafi‘1 school of law, these scholars and their contemporaries helped further fortify 
the contours of late Egyptian Ash'arism (Spevack 2014, 76-82). They considered 
Ash'arism, along with the Maturldl school, the only valid standard bearers of Sunni Islam, 
with harsh condemnations of Ibn Taymiyya and other proponents of similar strains of 
athari theology 1 (Ibn Hajar, Fatawa, 143-4). Their Ash'arism was married to the logic of 
later logicians ( muta’akhkhirun ) such as al-Khunajl, al-Razi, al-Abharl, and others, 
indicating that opposition to syllogistic logic in Ash'arite theology grew more and more 
rare. 
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This is particularly important because the opinions of Ibn Hajar and al-Ramll, when in 
agreement, became the standard relied-upon position (mu'tamad) of the Shafi‘1 school, 
further connecting the Shafi‘1 school with Ash'arism, but in its later Persian-influenced 
and pro-logic form. 

Zakariyya al-Ansari, a prominent contemporary of Ibn Hajar and al-Ramll whose legal 
opinions were still referenced in nineteenth-century Shafi‘1 legal texts, wrote a number of 
commentaries on legal, philosophical, and theological texts. On the study of syllogistic 
logic, he wrote al-Muttala’, being a commentary on al-Abhari's (663/1264) al-Isaghuji 
(HibshI 2004: i. 353). Regarding the science of rhetoric, he wrote Fath al-wahhab (Hibsl 
2004: 1/60), being a commentary on Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. Ashraf al-Husaym al- 
Samargandl's ( fl. c. 690/1291) Risala fi adab al-bahth. As so many Egyptian Ash'arites 
before and after him would, he also wrote a gloss on al-Taftazanl's commentary on the 
Aqa’id of al-Nasafi (HibshI 2004: ii. 1183). 

Egyptian scholars of the following generations (seventeenth to nineteenth centuries) 
were also actively engaged with the works of the Persian logicians and theologians. In 
(p. 538) addition to the previously mentioned fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
commentaries of al-Ansari and al-Kafiyajl, the works of al-Taftazanl received 
commentaries by a number of scholars, including but not limited to: 

• Ibrahim al-Laganl (d. 1041/1631) [gloss on al-Taftazanl's commentary on ‘ Aqa’id al- 
Nasafi] (HibshI 2004: ii. 1190) 

• Ibrahim al-Bajurl [unfinished gloss of more than 200 leafs on al-Taftazanl's 
commentary on Aqa’id al-Nasafi ] (Cuno and Spevack 2009; Spevack forthcoming) 

• Shams al-DIn Muhammad al-Inbabl (d. 1895) [critical assessment ( taqrir ) of al- 
Taftazanl's commentary on Talkhis al-Miftah li-l-Qazwini] (HibshI 2004: i. 637) 

• Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Arifa al-Dasugl (d. 1230/1815) [gloss on Qara Dawud's 
commentary on al-Taftazanl's Tahdhib al-mantiq wa-l-kalam (HibshI 2004: i. 690), gloss 
on al-Taftazanl's sharh on Talkhis al-Miftah li-l-Qazwini (HibshI 2004; i. 636), and al- 
Tajrid al-Shafi, being a gloss on ‘Ubayd Allah b. Fadl Allah al-KhablsI Fakhr al-DIn's (d. 
c.1050/1640) commentary on the same work (HibshI 2004: i. 694)] 

• Hasan b. Muhammad al-‘Atar (d. 1250/1834-5) [gloss on ‘Ubayd Allah al-KhablsI's 
commentary on al-Taftazanl's Tahdhib al-mantiq wa-l-kalam] 

Another prominent Persian scholar whose works continued to be studied and commented 
upon by later Egyptian scholars is ‘Adud al-DIn ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad al-Ijl (d. 
756/1355). Al-Ijl was a prominent theologian of his time, a contemporary of al-Abharl, and 
the teacher of al-Taftazanl. Among his many works is al-Risala al-wad‘iyya al-Adudiyya 
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which received al-Dasuql's glosses on the respective commentaries of Abu 1-Qasim al- 
Laythi al-Samarqandl (d. c.888/1483) (Hibshi 2004: ii. 982) and ‘Isam al-DIn Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Arabshah al-Isfara’Inl (d. 944/1537) (Hibshi 2004: ii. 983). The Azharl 
scholar Ahmad al-Dardlr al-Malikl (d. 1201/1786) also wrote a commentary on al-IjTs 
Adab al-bahth. 

This sample, along with the expressed familiarity with other Persian scholars found in the 
various works of later Egyptian Ash'arites, indicates a continued interest in the works of 
al-Taftazanl, al-Ijl, al-Abharl, al-Khunajl, al-Razi, and others throughout the seventeenth 
to nineteenth centuries. The stream of Persian-influenced Ash'arite theology had by the 
seventeenth to nineteenth centuries merged, via the works of Egyptian scholars, with 
that of the MaghribI Ash'arite scholars who had themselves been studying and 
commenting upon the works of Persian scholars, as discussed in what follows. 


(a) The MaghribI Influence: Sixteenth to Seventeenth Centuries 

Around the same time that al-Suyutl was lamenting the influence of Persian scholars, 
Muhammad b. Yusuf al-SanusI (d. 895/1490) of Tlemcen wrote his seminal works on 
Ash'arite theology which would impact the Ash'arite world, including Egypt, down to 
( P . 539 ) the present day. Al-SanusI was a scholar of fiqh, hadith, and Qur’anic recitation, 
though he is primarily remembered for his works on logic and kalam which spread to 
Egypt, Nigeria, Mali, Malaysia, and beyond (Bencheneb 2007). Less than a half century 
after al-SanusTs death, an Egyptian scholar by the name of Nur al-DIn ‘All b. Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Khalaf al-Minufl al-Shadhill (Hibshi 2004: i. 276) 2 wrote a commentary 
on al-SanusI's Umm al-barahin. While this is a very early example of al-SanusI's works 
reaching an Egyptian scholar, it was close to a century later that his work would have an 
even greater number of proponents among Egyptian Ash'arites (Hibshi 2004: i. 271-91 
passim). 

In the early seventeenth century, an influx of north-west African scholars impacted the 
Egyptian theological milieu. Fleeing the political turmoil of Morocco, a number of 
scholars from the region introduced popular works on logic and theology to Egyptian 
scholars, including those of al-SanusI (el-Rouayheb 2007). The first to hold the position of 
Shaykh al-Azhar, Shaykh Muhammad al-Kharashl (d. 1101/1690), lived during this period 
and lists among his works al-Fara’id al-saniya fi hall alfaz al-Sanusiyya and al-Anwar al- 
Qudsiyya fi al-Fara’id al-Kharashiyya being commentaries on al-SanusTs theological texts 
(Tu'ml, Nur, 108). Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-GhadamisI al-Misrl is another Egyptian scholar 
from the same time period who wrote a commentary on al-SanusTs Umm al-Barahin 
(completed 1064/1654) (Hibshi 2004: i. 280). 
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Later professors and rectors of al-Azhar would also study and write commentaries on al- 
Sanusl's works. Al-Dasuql wrote a gloss on al-Sanusi's autocommentary on his Umm al- 
barahin (HibshI 2004: i. 287) and Muhammad al-Amlr al-Kabir (d. 1232/1817) wrote a 
commentary on ‘All b. Ahmad b. ‘All al-Fasi al-Saqqat's (d. 1183/1769) versification of al- 
Sanusl's Umm al-Barahin (HibshI 2004: i. 291). Shaykh al-Azhar ‘Abd Allah al-SharqawI 
(d. 1812) wrote a gloss ( hashiya ) on al-Hudhudl's commentary on al-Sanusi's al-Aqida al- 
sughra as well (HibshI 2004: i. 274). Al-Sharqawl's contemporary, Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Fadall (d. 1821) also wrote works on Ash'arite theology, quoting frequently from al- 
Sanusl. 

Shaykh al-Azhar Ibrahim al-Bajurl (d. I860), 3 a student of al-SharqawI, al-Fadall, and al- 
Kablr, wrote a commentary on al-Sanusi's logic text called Hashiya ’ala mukhtasar al- 
Sanusi fi l-mantiq, as well as a commentary on al-Sanusi's theology primer called Hashiya 
‘ala matn al-Sanusiyya fi ‘ilm al-tawhid. His exposure to al-SanusI was likely most 
substantial via his main teacher al-Fadall, upon whose theological works he also 
commented, as well as al-Amlr al-Kabir from whom he also narrates hadith and received 
ijazas in various sciences. Furthermore, al-Bajurl bases his short epistle on Islamic creed, 
entitled Risalat al-Bajuri, on al-Sanusi's work (al-Shirblnl and Muhammad al-Nashshar, 
1900), and intersperses references to al-SanusI in his Tuhfat al-murid, being a 
commentary on the didactic poem Jawharat al-tawhid by Ibrahim al-Laqanl (d. 

1041/1631). A contemporary of al-Bajurl's and highly influential MalikI scholar in his day, 
(p. 540 ) Muhammad ‘Illaysh (d. 1299/1882) wrote a commentary on al-Sanusi's ‘Umdat 
ahl al-tawfiq wa-l-tasdid , being an autocommentary on his ‘Aqidat ahl al-tawhid wa-l- 
tasdid al-mukhrija min zulumat al-jahl wa-rabqat al-taqlid (also known as al-Aqida al- 
kubra) (HibshI 2004: i. 288). 

It may not be an exaggeration to say that al-Sanusi's direct impact on the logical and 
theological training of Egyptian students, from at least the seventeenth century onwards, 
was more pronounced than that of earlier scholars such as al-Ghazall (despite the 
indebtedness of the former to the latter). 

Another important MaghribI scholar of logic and Ash'arite theology is ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Amir b. al-Wall al-Sahlh al-Sayyid al-Saghlr al-Akhdarl. He wrote a 
commentary on al-Sanusi's primer (HibshI 2004: i. 276), though he is widely known in the 
realm of fiqh for his primer on law in the MalikI madhhab, commonly called Matn al- 
Akhdari. His versification of al-Abharl's Isaghuji, entitled al-Sullam al-munawwaraq is also 
very well known, having received numerous commentaries. Scholars of al-Azhar who 
commented on al-Sullam include al-Bajurl, his teacher al-Quwaysnl (d. 1255/1839), al- 
Damanhurl, as well as Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Fattah b. Yusuf al-MallawI (d. 1181/1767) who 
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wrote a major and minor commentary (Spevack 2014, 134-7). Al-Mallawi's commentary 
serves as an important source for al-Bajuri's commentary as well. 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah (Muhammad) al-Jaza’iri (d. 898/1493), though less well known than 
the two previously mentioned scholars, authored a creedal poem entitled al-Manzuma al- 
lamiyya al-Jaza’iriyya fi l-tawhid (Hibshi 2004: iii. 1000). This text received a commentary 
by al-Jaza’iri's contemporary al-Sanusi, and later would receive a commentary by the 
Egyptian theologian ‘Abd al-Salam al-Lagani (d. 1078/1667) (Hibshi 2004: iii. 1001). An 
important aspect of al-Lagani's period is that we begin to see scholars writing on both 
Maghrib! and Persian texts, indicating, perhaps, a synthesis of both traditions, as 
discussed in the next subsection. 


(b) The Persian-MaghribI-Egyptian Synthesis: Seventeenth to 
Nineteenth Centuries 

Ibrahim al-Lagani is one of the most important Egyptian scholars of the eleventh/ 
seventeenth century. He was a scholar of Malik! law, hadith, Sufism, and kalam. As 
mentioned previously, he was steeped in the Persian influences of al-Taftazani, but his 
main contribution to Ash'arite theology was his didactic poem Jawharat al-tawhid, which 
has received many commentaries, including his own self-commentaries, as discussed in 
this section. His son, ‘Abd al-Salam al-Lagani, mentioned previously, wrote commentaries 
on his father's works, including a commentary on Jawharat al-tawhid and a gloss on his 
father's autocommentary on the same poem. Between the father and son, we see both 
familiarity with the Persian and Maghrib! traditions, as well as (p- 54i) the popularization 
of an Egyptian-born text, namely Jawharat al-tawhid (cf. Bajuri, Tuhfat al-murid). 

Henceforth, it becomes increasingly common to see scholars commenting on some 
combination of the Maghrib!, Persian, and Egyptian texts (i .e. Jawharat al-tawhid and its 
commentaries), as well as referencing prominent scholars from each region in their 
commentaries. For example, in Tuhjat al-murid, a commentary on al-Lagani's Jawharat al- 
tawhid, al-Bajur! discusses the problem of defining the attribute of existence and its 
relation to an entity ( dhat ). The issue at hand regards whether the attribute of existence 
is synonymous with the existent thing—an opinion held by some theologians—or whether 
they are different, yet inextricable from each other, as other theologians believed. In 
discussing the various opinions, al-Bajur! mentions the opinions of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 
al-Taftazani, al-Lagani, and Muhammad al-Saghir (d. 1155/1742), that is to say, he cites 
Persian, Maghrib!, and Egyptian scholars. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi is cited by al-Bajur! as 
arguing that the thing being described ( mawsuj) and the attribute ( sija ) describing it (i.e. 
existence) are not one and the same, while al-Taftazani is cited as claiming that the 
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attribute cannot exist independently of the thing it is describing (Bajuri, Tuhfat al-murid, 
105-6). The Egyptian scholar al-Lagam himself (via his self-commentary) as cited by al- 
Bajuri confirms al-Taftazani's view, and the Maghrib! scholar Muhammad al-Saghir is 
mentioned, reminding the reader that it is sufficient to affirm that God exists, without 
getting into the aforementioned issue, which he considers to be from the obscure and 
debated matters of kalam. A near verbatim discussion is included in al-Bajuri's 
commentary on al-Sanusi's Umm al-barahm as well ( Hashiyat al-Bajuri-a, 14). 

In addition to cross-referencing between Persian, Maghrib!, and Egyptian works, al- 
Bajuri's corpus of works contains commentaries on works by authors from all three 
categories. Along with his commentaries on the works of Egyptian scholars such as al- 
Lagani and al-Fadali, al-Bajuri also wrote commentaries on al-Akhdari's al-Sullam, al- 
Sanusi's Umm al-Barahin and Mukhtasar al-Sanusi fi al-mantiq, al-Samargandi's Matn al- 
Samarqandiyya on the science of rhetoric, and al-Taftazani's commentary on al-Nasafi's 
Aqa’id (Cuno and Spevack 2009; Spevack 2014, 18-25). 

Other Egyptian scholars who drew from the Persian and Maghrib! wells of Ash'arism 
include al-Dasugi, al-Dardir, and others. Al-Dardir has a commentary on al-Iji's Adab al 
Bahth, a commentary based on al-Sanusi's autocommentary on his Umm al-Barahin, and 
an autocommentary on his own introductory poem on Ash'arite theology called al- 
Kharidat al-bahiya fi l- 1 aqa’id al-tawhidiyya. Al-Dasugi commented on al-Sanusi's 
autocommentary on Umm al-barahm, as well as al-Taftazani's and al-Iji's works, as 
mentioned previously. It is clear that by the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
Persian-Maghribi-Egyptian synthesis had become the norm amongst Egypt's Ash'arites, 
much like the works of the post-sixth/twelfth-century Persian scholars had become the 
predominant approach of Ash'arites in tenth/sixteenth-century Egypt, as mentioned 
previously of the age of al-Ansari, Ibn Hajar, and al-Ramli. 


(p. 542) III Key Features of Late Egyptian Ash ( arite 
thought 

Three key features of late Egyptian Ash'arite thought which help to underscore the 
diversity and vibrancy of the period are discussed here. Each reguires extensive 
discussion. However, the broad strokes discussed here further evidence the vibrant 
synthesis of post-seventh/thirteenth-century Persian, Maghribi, and local Egyptian 
influences that imbue the late Egyptian Ash'arite milieu. 
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The first feature is the prominence of the study of logic and kalam. Despite possible ebbs 
and flows in interest in logic between the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries, as well as 
the diversity of approaches and depth of study, it was nonetheless a mainstay of the 
theological and legal education of the Egyptian scholar. The subject of logic from the 
thirteenth to nineteenth centuries contained subtle developments in content and 
arrangement of subject matter, to the extent that it was deemed sufficiently distinct from 
the logic of earlier logicians, such that it received a different ruling ( hukm ) by the jurists. 
That is to say, the logic of earlier logicians was a matter of juristic debate; some scholars 
considered it haram —including Ibn Yunus's contemporaries al-NawawI (d. 676/1277) and 
Ibn al-Salah (d. 643/1245)—while others considered it a reguired subject of study, such as 
al-Ghazali. Furthermore, the popular opinion—though, according to al-Bajuri, not 
necessarily the majority opinion—was that the study of the logic of the earlier scholars 
was permissible for one who was firmly established in his knowledge, faith, and practice. 
According to al-Bajuri, his teacher al-Quwaysm, and others, this disagreement was over 
the logic of earlier logicians, whose books were not free from the heretical metaphysical 
beliefs of the philosophers. As for the works of the Persian and Maghrib! scholars 
mentioned previously, their study was considered communally obligatory ( fard kifaya ) 
without disagreement, with the notable exception of al-Baydawi's works which al- 
Damanhuri considered to belong to the previous category (the logic of the earlier 
logicians) (Spevack 2010: 173). 

As logic was deemed the handmaiden of kalam, so to speak, and as the latter (kalam) was 
communally obligatory, therefore the former (logic) too must be communally obligatory, 
as kalam depended on logic. This is the reasoning al-Bajuri offers. Inherent in this 
position is the belief that the term kalam refers primarily to the kalam that employs the 
methods and terminology of logic, and that logic, unless otherwise specified, is the logic 
of the later Persian and Maghrib! scholars. Despite the developments in kalam and logic, 
a historical survey of the prominent scholars who studied and wrote on these topics, the 
prominence of those who deemed them communally obligatory, and the 
interconnectedness of logic and kalam to the study of law (via usul al-fiqh), indicates that 
Ash'arite kalam —with significant Maturidi representation—has been a central part of an 
Egyptian scholar's education from at least the time of Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi, through the 
late nineteenth century. 

( P . 543 ) The second key feature in late Egyptian Ash'arite thought is the prominent 
influence of the Persian and Maghrib! muhaqqiqun ('scholarly verifiers'), who explained 
and at times challenged inherited theological positions, often offering their own opinion. 
Their emphasis on tahqlq, which has been defined as 'giving the evidential grounds ... for 
a scientific proposition' (el-Rouayheb 2006: 265), implies that there was not a sense that 
post-thirteenth-century logicians and theologians saw themselves as bound by past 
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scholarship, capable of merely transmitting and explaining. Rather, they were 
comfortably challenging others' opinions, and offering proofs for their chosen opinions. 
This is clearly evident in the diverse perspectives on many issues mentioned in kalam and 
logic texts, wherein two contemporaneous scholars might write commentaries on the 
same work and offer differing or contradictory explanations. 

Scholars of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, such as al-Bajurl, al-Damanhuri, al- 
Dasugi, al-Dardlr, al-ShargawI, al-Laganl, Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sawi (d. 1241/1825), 
and others, were well versed in the texts of the Persian and MaghribI muhaqqiqun and 
were no doubt emboldened by them, as is evidenced in the diversity of opinion found 
amongst themselves and their comfort in expressing their differing opinions. Indeed, 
some of these scholars, including al-Bajuri, were given the title of al-muhaqqiq (i.e. the 
scholarly verifier who does tahqiq). 

The third key feature, connected to the previous feature, is the prominence of the 
commentary as the literary genre of choice for scholars. While some have seen the 
commentary tradition as evidence of decline, as original monographs became 
increasingly rare, it is arguable that, despite the limitations of the medium, the 
commentaries are the repositories of evidence of continued vibrancy and originality. 

Though often dense, presumptive of the readers' familiarity with other texts and topics, 
and reguiring significant training and contextualization, the commentaries of later 
scholars can be mined for evidence of the continued vibrancy championed by the 
muhaqiqqun. In the works of al-Bajuri and al-Fadali, we see them disagreeing with al- 
Sanusl's position that one who does not know the kalam proofs for God's existence and 
necessary attributes is therefore a disbeliever. They argue, rather, that such a person is 
potentially sinful as their faith is not safe from wavering, yet still counted as a Muslim. 
We also see in later Ash'arites' insistence on the communally obligatory nature of logic 
and kalam, its widespread teaching in various learning institutions, and their insistence 
that everyone should know the proofs in general ( ijmali ) rather than specific ( tafsili ) 
terms, a clear disagreement with al-Ghazah's position in Iljam al-‘awwam ‘an ‘ilm al- 
kalam, which advocates for a far more restricted study of and exposure to kalam. 

Another example pertains to a discussion of the phrase 'God is existent in every place', 
often stated by the common folk. Al-Sawi, in his commentary on al-LaganTs Jawharat al- 
tawhid, considers the expression acceptable when interpreted as 'He is with every 
existent thing, that is, he is not absent from anything' (Sawi, Hashiya, 146). Al-Bajuri, on 
the other hand, in his own commentary on al-Lagam's text considers the statement 
impermissible, as it can give the mistaken impression of indwelling and incarnation. 
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(p. 544) Al-Bajun freely disagrees with al-Laqani in several matters, including whether or 
not the 'necessary attributes' of the Prophets, as mentioned by al-Laqani, al-SanusI, and 
others, are rationally necessary ( wdjib ‘aqli) or necessary due to their mention in primary 
texts (wdjib shard). He also differs with al-Laqani and other Ash'arites on the matter of 
the superiority of angels to humans. Al-Laqani holds that all angels are superior to all 
humans, other than the prophets, whereas al-Bajurl and al-SawI adopt the Maturldl 
opinion that some non-prophets are better than some angels, as in the case of Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and ‘All who are deemed superior to the generality of angels other than 
Gabriel, Israfil, Mika’Il, and ‘Izra’Il (Spevack 2014, 27). 

One sees a diversity of opinions in the study of logic with regards to subtle matters such 
as whether affirmation ( tasdiq ) is a composite of conceptions and a judgement, or merely 
a judgement (Qutb al-DIn al-Razi, Tahrir, 7-11), whether or not a categorical syllogism 
requires an entire middle term (el-Rouayheb 2010: 41), whether or not universals exist in 
the extra-mental world (Spevack 2010: 175), whether a definition entails the 
apprehension of the thing defined or the apprehension of its distinction from everything 
else (Spevack 2010: 175), and numerous other nuanced matters. These discussions can 
be found in the works of al-Jurjanl, Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, Qutb al-DIn al-RazI, al-Katibl, al- 
Taftazanl, and others, and were contemplated by the later Egyptian scholars who 
inherited the discussions from their Persian and MaghribI forefathers. 

The texts and subjects that later Egyptian Ash'arites were treating in their discussions of 
logic and theology indicate a dynamic, nuanced, vibrant, and diverse enterprise, carried 
out by scholars unencumbered by the absolute reliance on taqlid ('following the opinions 
of others without knowing their proofs') so often predicated of them by late nineteenth- 
century reformists and Orientalists. Late Egyptian Ash'arite thought by the seventeenth 
century was, therefore, a vibrant synthesis of Persian, MaghribI, and Egyptian 
perspectives, rooted in the developments of the later logicians and theologians, guided by 
the independent ethos of the 'scholarly verifiers' ( muhaqqiqun ), and woven into the dense 
and highly technical language and format of the commentary genre. 
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Notes: 

( x ) The term athari refers to those theologians, often though not always followers of the 
Hanbali school of law, who in theory reject using rational proofs in theology, opting 
instead to reference only the Qur’an and hadith for their theological positions. The term 
athari implies knowledge which has been transmitted from primary texts, being derived 
from various usages including 'remnant' and 'narration'. 

( 2 ) He might be identical with ‘All b. Nasir al-DIn b. Muhammad al-Misri al-Fadill (d. 
939/1532), mentioned in Ceschichte der Arabischen Litteratur, 2:1902. 

(3) p or more on al-Bajurl, see Cuno and Spevack; Spevack forthcoming. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This article examines the reception of Neo-Ash'arite theology during the Renaissance of 
Syriac and Copto-Arabic literature. It first looks at the so-called 'Syriac Renaissance' of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and the 'Renaissance of Copto-Arabic literature' of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It discusses some of the factors that contributed 
to the 'Golden Age' of Syriac and Copto-Arabic literature, including the political stability 
of Ayyubid rule that provided favourable conditions to the flowering of the socio-cultural 
life among Muslims and non-Muslims. It then assesses the impact of the Coptic and 
Syriac Renaissances on scientific-literary production and the influence of earlier authors 
of Christian-Arabic literature on the exponents of the Syriac and Copto-Arabic 
Renaissances. It also analyses the Christian reception of Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi in Ayyubid 
Syria and Egypt during the Renaissance of Syriac and Copto-Arabic literature. 
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I Introduction 

the large-scale adoption of works by contemporaneous non-Christian authors from 
various disciplines of knowledge, their integration into the established body of 
authoritative texts and the composition of encyclopedic summae offering a new synthesis 
of philosophico-theological and philosophico-scientific knowledge are three salient 
features of the so-called 'Syriac Renaissance' of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and 
of the 'Renaissance of Copto-Arabic literature' of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
(Teule 2010; Sidarus 2010a).* For Syriac and Coptic Christianity these 'Renaissances' 
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marked periods of profound literary and cultural flowering which took place on the eve 
and in the course of politically turbulent times with far-reaching geo-political changes in 
the Islamic world: the emergence of the Mongol Il-Khanate in Persia and Irag, the 
disintegration of Ayyubid and the transition to Mamluk rule in Egypt, Syria, the Hijaz, 
and parts of south-eastern Anatolia, the presence of the Crusader armies occupying 
strategic points along the Eastern Mediterranean coast and the following collapse of the 
Crusader States (Teule 2012a, b). 

The factors contributing to the 'Golden Age' of Syriac and Copto-Arabic literature were 
manifold (Sidarus 2010a: 328-32; Swanson 2010: 83-4): 

• The Ayyubid rule was a period of relative political stability and thus provided 
favourable conditions to a florescence of the socio-cultural life among Muslims and 
non-Muslims. The educational policy of the Ayyubids furthered the expansion of a 

<p. 548 ) network of teaching institutions and libraries and the circulation of texts. Over 
the course of the sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries the rational sciences 
became an integral part of the traditional educational curriculum of the Sunni madaris. 

• Of particular significance to the Renaissance of Copto-Arabic literature was the 
unification of Egypt, Bilad al-Sham, and Yemen under one single political power. This 
territorial continuity helped to strengthen the long-standing historical relations 
between Copts and Syrian Orthodox Christians and facilitated the exchange of ideas, 
texts, and artefacts between the two regions (Fiey 1973; Den Heijer 2004). The Coptic 
community in Damascus was steadily growing and gathering strength and until the 
middle of the thirteenth century had assumed sufficient political power to defy the 
authority of the Coptic patriarch in Cairo (MTQ 5: 152-4). As we shall see, almost all 
protagonists of the Renaissance of Copto-Arabic literature during the thirteenth 
century resided for shorter or longer intervals in Damascus and maintained close 
relations with the Coptic community there. 

• Within the Coptic church, the language shift from Coptic to Arabic, which was a 
precondition of the Copto-Arabic Renaissance, was only completed during the twelfth 
century (Rubenson 1996; Zaborowski 2008; Swanson 2010: 61-81; Sidarus 2013b). 
Towards the middle decades of the twelfth century there existed a sufficient number of 
Coptic monks and lay scholars who had received an appropriate formation to access an 
ample corpus of religious and scientific literature in Arabic and to engage in intensive 
literary activity. This aptitude was coupled with a widening breadth of interest and an 
increased willingness to draw on sources from outside the Coptic tradition. 

• The driving force behind the Copto-Arabic Renaissance was a class of highly 
educated Coptic notables who had the means and the capacity to lavish patronage on 
Coptic scholars and artists (Sidarus 2013a). During the Fatimid and Ayyubid eras 
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several Coptic families became an integral part of the governmental bureaucracy and 
staffed the dawawm of the Ayyubid regime over several generations. Most scholars 
associated with the Copto-Arabic 'Renaissance' belonged to or were closely associated 
with these families of State officials. Similarly, the foremost scholars of the Syriac 
Renaissance benefited from the patronage of local rulers and church institutions (Edde 
1995). 

The main exponents of the Syriac and Copto-Arabic Renaissances were scholars of 
profound erudition who exhibited conspicuous intellectual openness to various linguistic 
and religious traditions. Besides the scholastic and ecclesiastic literature of Eastern 
Christian communities, the Church Fathers, and Graeco-Arabic philosophy, they also 
studied works by contemporaneous Jewish and Muslim men of letters (Schwarb 2007, 
2014a). Many of them had extensive private libraries and developed the passionate skill 
of bibliophiles to track down manuscripts of rare and neglected texts. A vivid and 
(p. 549 ) characteristic description of this inguisitive scholarly attitude is given by al- 

Mu’taman Ibn al-'Assal in the preface of his Majmu‘ fi usul al-dm (1: 20f., §16): 

Whenever I found someone who owned a book [relevant to a certain subject 
matter], I would buy it from him in order to study it thoroughly and to examine it 
carefully; if someone was not willing to sell it, I would borrow it to make a copy of 
it (or: to have it copied) and then summarise its main goals and commit them to 
memory. I collected these books from all religious and confessional denominations 
as well as from any party/group having knowledge and cognisance of it ( min kulli 
nihlatin wa-ta’ifatin wa-min kulli jama’atin 'alimatin bihi wa-‘arifatin ); I persisted 
in studying [these books] with the perseverance of a rational animal that looks for 
reasoning and reflection. 

The Coptic and Syriac Renaissances affected virtually all disciplines of scientific-literary 
production, including philosophy, logic, sciences, theology, jurisprudence, literary theory 
and criticism, historio- and chronography, grammar and lexicography. In the domain of 
religious thought the process of 'appropriation' of new non-Christian sources was mainly 
a reaction to preceding developments in Islamic kalam and falsafa following the 
spectacular ascendancy of Avicennian thought and its amalgamation with Ash'arite kalam 
and the ensuing emergence of a new type of philosophical theology (Endress 2006; 
Eichner 2009). 

It is needless to recall that Christian scholars were well acguainted with various 
intellectual trends of late antiguity as well as with early Islamic theology well before the 
thirteenth century. The works of Greek and Syrian Church Fathers, which were part and 
parcel of the curriculum in Christian schools and monasteries during the first centuries of 
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Islam, are imbued with terms and concepts derived from Greek and Hellenistic 
philosophy, logic, medicine, and rhetoric (Becker 2006). The foremost Christian 
mutakallimun writing in Arabic from the ninth to eleventh centuries, among them 
Theodore Abu Qurra (d. c.830; GCAL 2: 7-26; CMRBH 1: 439-91; Coguin 1993: 61f.), 
‘Ammar al-Basrl (d. c.845; GCAL 2: 210f.; CMRBH 1: 604-10; Coguin 1993: 70), Habib b. 
Khidma Abu Ra’ita (d. c.855; GCAL 2: 222-6; CMRBH 1: 567-81; CC 70f.), Moses bar 
Kepha (d. 903; GCAL 2: 229-33; CMRBH 2: 98-101; Coguin 1993: 71), Qusta b. Luga (d. 
912; GCAL 2: 30-2; CMRBH 2: 147-53; Coguin 1993: 62), Yahya Ibn ‘Adi (d. 974; GCAL 2: 
233-49; CMRBH 2: 390-438; Coguin 1993: 71f.), Sawirus Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ (d. c.1000; 
GCAL 2: 300-18; CMRBH 2: 491-509; Coguin 1993: 75), Elias of Nisibis (d. 1043; GCAL 2: 
177-84; CMRBH 2: 727-41; Coguin 1993: 68), Abu 1-Faraj ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 
1043; GCAL 2: 160-76; CMRBH 2: 667-97; Coguin 1993: 68), had first-hand knowledge of 
contemporaneous trends in falsafa and kalam and in many cases established personal ties 
with Muslim mutakallimun and falasifa. 

For the exponents of the Syriac and Copto-Arabic Renaissances of the thirteenth century 
these earlier authors of Christian-Arabic literature were central points of reference and 
figure prominently in their writings. Indeed, some of their writings were effectively 
'rediscovered' during this period (Sidarus 2010a: 331). Now, however, these (p-sso) 
earlier authors were read in conjunction with the more recent proponents and detractors 
of Avicennian thought. From the vantage point of many Christian scholars of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries these new intellectual trends were strongly reminiscent of their 
own Hellenic and Hellenistic heritage of theological discourse; to some extent they even 
conveyed the impression of returning to a familiar, though completely overhauled and 
refurbished home. This sentiment was aptly captured by Barhebraeus in his 
Chronography (Chronography, 1: 91f.; vol. 2, fo. 98a-b): 

And there rose among them (scil. the Muslims) philosophers, mathematicians, and 
physicians who surpassed the ancient [sages] by the precision of their knowledge. 

The only foundations on which they set up their buildings were Greek houses; the 
buildings of wisdom which they erected were great by reason of their highly 
polished diction, and their greatly skilled investigations. Thus it has happened that 
we, from whom they (scil. the Muslims) have acguired wisdom through 
translators, all of whom were Syrians, find ourselves compelled to ask for wisdom 
from them. 

It was precisely this supposedly Christian complexion of the new philosophizing tendency 
in Islamic theology and the traditional affinity of Christian theology with the legacy of 
ancient and late ancient philosophical doctrines that prompted some Muslim 
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mutakallimun of the late eleventh and twelfth centuries to oppose it, because they feared 
that it would lead to a creeping Christianization of Islamic religious doctrine and 

pervert Islam into something like what Christianity became in relation to the 
religion of Jesus. The leading proponents [of the Christian doctrine] were inclined 
towards the Greeks in philosophy, to the point that they modelled the religion of 
Jesus upon (the docrines of) the philosophers. 

(Rukn al-DIn Ibn al-Malahiml, Tuhfa, 4) 


II The Christian Reception of Fakhr al-DIn al- 
RazI in Ayyubid Syria and Egypt 

The reception of an Avicennizing Islamic theology among Syriac and Coptic Christians 
was mediated first and foremost through the works of Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (d. 606/1210). 
For scholars of all religious denominations they became templates for a new 
philosophico-theological discourse and structural and conceptual models on which they 
would form their own philosophico-theological compositions (Schwarb 2014b: 144-8). In 
this respect 'the son of the orator from Rayy' ( Ibn Khatlb al-Rayy), as he would be called 
by his contemporaries, clearly outweighed the role played by the works of (p- ssi) earlier 
representatives of a 'philosophizing' Ash'arite theology, including Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali 
(d. 505/1111). 

Already during his lifetime RazI was perceived as an outstanding mediator who brilliantly 
succeeded in creating a synthesis of two purportedly incompatible systems of thought, 
Avicennian philosophy and the science of kalam. Over the course of the thirteenth 
century he emerged as 'the pre-eminent figure among modern scholars and the master of 
the intellectual vanguard' ( afdal al-muta’akhkhirin wa-Sayyid al-hukama’ al-muhdathin; 
Ibn Abl Usaybi'a, ‘Uyun, 2: 23) of all religious denominations. His writings would now 
figure prominently in many private and public libraries of Muslims and non-Muslims. For 
though several mutakallimun before RazI had pointed to the benefit of logic and select 
philosophoumena for solving aporias inherent in the Kalam system, it was his extensive 
critical exposition of Avicennian thought that served as an ultimate catalyst for the 
introduction of Peripatetic logic, falsafa, and sciences into the curriculum of the madrasa; 
it made theologians and jurists read, refute, defend, or refine the works of Ibn Slna and 
his epigons and showed how they could be assimilated with the fundamentals of their 
creed and theological doctrine (Endress 2006; Schwarb 2014c). 
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The fostering of a Shafi'ite-Ash'arite alliance under the Ayyubids was another decisive 
factor for the spread of Ash'arite kalam and the diffusion of Razl's works in Syria, Egypt, 
and Yemen. Two of our principal sources for the intellectual life during the Ayyubid era, 
Barhebraeus's Tarlkh mukhtasar al-duwal (254.14-17) and Ibn Abl Usaybi'a's ‘Uyun al- 
anba’ (2: 29.31-2), point to multiple Ayyubid connections with Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi and 
his intellectual legacy. Razl's Ta’sis al-taqdis (= Asas al-taqdis), a treatise on the 
rationalist interpretation ( ta’wil ) of the Qur’an, was commissioned by al-Malik al-‘Adil (r. 
596/1200-615/1218), the brother of Salah al-DIn, and accordingly opens with a dedication 
to the Ayyubid ruler (RazI, Asas, 339). Some of Razl's students became prominent 
scholars in the entourage of Ayyubid rulers. Shams al-DIn ‘Abd al-Hamld b. ‘Isa al- 
Khusrawshahl (d. 652/1254), who according to Ibn Abl Usaybi'a counts among Razl's 
most eminent disciples ( min ajalli talamidhatihi), instructed al-Malik al-Nasir Dawud (d. 
624/1227), the Ayyubid sultan of Kerak and later Damascus, in the rational sciences (aZ- 
‘ulum al-hikmiyya) and played a major role in promoting Ibn Slna's and Razl's writings 
among Shafi‘1 jurists in the Ayyubid domain {‘Uyun, 2: 173.1-174.7; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 4: 
206). Significantly, al-KhusrawshahTs promotion of Razl's work came at the expense of 
his arch-rival, Sayf al-DIn al-Amidl (d. 631/1233), who had been a favourite of al-Nasir's 
father, al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa (r. 597/1201-615/1218 resp. -624/1227) and prior to 
KhusrawshahTs arrival was regarded as the principal teacher of logic, natural philosophy, 
and philosophical theology in Damascus. Al-Amidl, who had studied Avicennian 
philosophy with Jewish and Christian teachers in the Karkh guarter of Baghdad, was a 
renowned critigue of Fakhr al-DIn whom, in KhusrawshahTs view, 'he was unable to 
match'. 

Another influential student of Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi who promoted his teacher's work in 
Egypt was Afdal al-DIn Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Namawar al-Khunajl (d. 646/1249) 
(Ibn Abl Usaybi'a, ‘Uyun, 2: 120f.; GAL I 2 : 607; GAL S 1: 838). In Ayyubid (p- 552) Yemen, 
too, the reception of Ash'arite kalam in general and the works of Fakhr al-DIn in 
particular gained currency over the seventh/thirteenth century not only among the 
Shafi'ites of Lower Yemen, but also among Razl's Zaydl detractors in the highlands of 
northern Yemen. Shams al-DIn al-Baylaganl, who taught logic and Ash'arite usul at the 
Mansuriyya madrasa in ‘Aden, was a direct student of Fakhr al-DIn. 

In Irag, it was Kamal al-DIn ibn Yunus's (d. 639/1242) teaching of Avicennian philosophy 
and Razl's works which was of paramount importance to Syrian Christians. After his 
studies at the Nizamiyya madrasa in Baghdad Ibn Yunus spent his life teaching at a 
succession of colleges in Mosul. To his students belonged not only many leading figures 
of thirteenth-century intellectual history, such as Athlr al-DIn al-Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al- 
Abharl (d. 660-3/1263-5) and Naslr al-DIn al-TusI (d. 672/1274), but also several Jews and 
Christians to whom he apparently taught not only the works of al-Farabl, Ibn SIna, Abu 1- 
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Barakat al-Baghdadi and Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, but also the philosophical exegesis of 
Torah and Gospels (Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 5: 312.19-313; Barhebraeus, Tarikh, 273A- 
17; Takahashi 2002b: 148 n. 3). 

In what follows I will allege a few examples for the reception of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
during the Renaissance of Syriac and Copto-Arabic literature. It is but a first step towards 
a more comprehensive source analysis of this literature (Schwarb forthcoming), but 
sufficient to demonstrate the significance of Christian religious thought to an adeguate 
understanding of parallel developments in Islamic theology during the post-classical 
period. 


(a) Awlad al-‘Assal 

The protagonists of the 'Renaissance' of the Copto-Arabic literature were four 
(half-)brothers of a prestigious Coptic family from Old-Cairo (Wadl‘ 1997a; Sidarus 
2013a). For several generations it provided secretaries and high-level officials in the 
administration ( Diwan al-Daraj , al-Inshaal-Juyush ) of the Ayyubid state and played an 
active role in the civic, cultural, and ecclesiastical life of the Coptic community, leading 
the faction of New Cairo against the conservative demeanour of the clerical 
establishment in Fustat-Misr (Wadi‘ 1985). The exact order of the half-siblings remains a 
matter of dispute, but the available data would suggest that al-As‘ad Abu 1-Faraj and Safi 
1-Dawla Abu 1-Fada’il were sons from their father's first marriage and thus born in the 
late 1180s and 1190s, while al-Amjad Ibn al-‘Assal (d. c.1260) and Mu’taman al-Dawla 
Abu Ishag Ibrahim were born into the second marriage (for alternative views see Wadl‘ 
1985: 31-79; 1997a: 81-89.124; Samir 1985: 9-22). Three of the four brothers became 
scholars of great renown, while the fourth (al-Amjad) occupied senior positions in the 
Ayyubid administration and became an important patron of his brothers and their 
entourage and the Coptic community as a whole. For most exponents of the Copto-Arabic 
Renaissance the libraries of the ‘Assal brothers in Cairo and Damascus became important 
resources of knowledge. The library of al-As‘ad ( al-Khizana al-As‘adiyya), for instance, 
was also used by Abu Shakir Ibn al-Rahib and Abu 1-Barakat Ibn Kabar (WadT 1997a: 91f. 
nn. 41-3). (p- 553 > Al-Amjad owned at least two precious libraries, one in his multi-storey 
house in Harat Zuwayla (New Cairo), the other in his Damascus residence. Both libraries 
renownedly contained many rare manuscripts, in particular works by East- and West- 
Syrian and Melkite authors (WadF 1997a: 66 n. 73). Numerous manuscripts in al-Amjad's 
library were copied by Gabriel, a monk of Syrian origin, who for over fifteen years had 
served as his private scribe. He was also the private tutor of al-Amjad's son, Fakhr al- 
Dawla, and assisted the scholarly projects of his patron's brothers. In the 1250s and 60s 
Gabriel was the candidate of the ‘Assal brothers and the notables of New Cairo for the 
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Patriarchate, but it was not until 1268 that he was consecrated as Patriarch Gabriel III 
(Sidarus 1975: 23; Samir 1985: 624-8; Swanson 2010: 97-100; Wadi' 1997a: 66 n. 73). 


(b) Al-As'ad Abu 1-Faraj Hibat Allah Ibn al-‘Assal (d. before 1259) 

Al-As‘ad socialized with the highest echelons of the Ayyubid government and is likely to 
have occupied an official position within the state administration. This would help to 
explain his freguent travels to Syria and Yemen which afforded him with opportunities to 
purchase manuscripts (Wadi‘ 1997a: 89-96). Al-As‘ad is best known for his translation of 
the four Gospels from Coptic into Arabic, which he completed in Damascus in 650/1252-3 
(ed. Moawad 2014). His aforementioned library ( al-Khizana al-As‘adiyya) contained many 
manuscripts written in his hand (Sidarus 1975: 172; 2010b: 143f.; Wadi‘ 1997a: 91f.). At 
the behest of his brother al-Amjad he composed in 628/1231 a Maqala fi 1-nafs, an 
abridgement of which was later incorporated into the sixtieth chapter of Majmu‘ usul al- 
dln by his half-brother al-Mu’taman (see Section II.d). The treatise offers a typology and 
doxographical summary of philosophical and theological views on the subject of the soul. 
Among al-As‘ad's sources figure Ibn Slna, Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, and Maimonides (Wadh 
1997a: 93f.; Schwarb 2007:14-15; 2014a: 118-23). 


(c) S afi 1-Dawla Abu 1-Fad a’il Majid Ibn al-‘Assal (d. c.1260) 

Al-SafI was the most prolific and prominent figure of the Awlad al-‘Assal ( GCAL 2: 388- 
403; CMRBH 4: 538-51 with further references; Samir 1985; 1987; Wadh 1985, 1987, 
1997a: 97-116). Most, if not all of al-Safi's theological, philosophical, and polemical 
works as well as his Nomocanon ( al-Majmu‘ al-Safawi; Majmu‘ al-qawamn), the influential 
legal compilation of the Coptic church, were written in the late 1230s and 1240s during 
the Patriarchate of Cyril (Kirillus) III (Da’ud b. Yuhanna al-Fayyuml) Ibn Laglag (1235-43; 
CMRBH 4: 320-4; Swanson 2010: 83-95; Werthmuller 2010) and the ensuing seven-year 
vacancy (1243-50; Swanson 2010: 88-95). Al-SafI was an arduous (p- ss-n copyist- 
several works by earlier Christian and Muslim authors have only survived on account of 
his excerpts and summaries (GCAL 2: 240f., 247; WadF 1997a: 108-15; Samir 1987: 
174f.). To many of these excerpts he would later add glosses and explanatory notes ( al- 
Hawashl al-Safawiyya) which became an important source for his later works and are 
freguently guoted in the Majmu‘ of his younger half-brother al-Mu’taman (see Section 
II.d). Like his brothers he was a passionate collector of rare manuscripts. In the 1230s he 
resided over a longer period in Damascus to collect source material for his Nomocanon 
which displays definite influence from Islamic law in terminology, structure, and 
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conceptualization. His manuscript collection included several autograph copies of Yahya 
b. ‘Adi's writings as well as Ibn ‘Adi's copy (dated 311/923) of al-Nashi’ al-Akbar's (d. 
293/906) K. al-Awsat fi l-Maqalat (ed. van Ess 1971: 76-87; Thomas 2008: 35-77; CMRBH 
2: 85-8; Wadl‘ 1997a: 120f., §§ 52-3). Ibn ‘Adi, whom al-Safl used to call 'Shaykhuna' (e.g. 
Saha’ih, 5, 20), occupies a very special position in his writings. It is worth recalling here 
that Ibn ‘Adi was an eminent detractor of Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash‘arTs thought and as such 
was also well known to and guoted by Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI ( CMRBH 2: 390-438; Endress 
1977: 57f., 73-81, 89f.; Platti 2004; Wisnovsky 2012: 321-4). The ubiguitous presence of 
RazI in al-Safl's writings can be illustrated with the following two examples: 

al-Saha’ih fi jawab al-nasa’ih (= al-Saha’ih fi l-radd ‘ala l-nasa’ih, CMRBH 4: 542-4; Graf 
1910: 64-70; Wadl‘ 1997a: 104f.) was written in refutation of K. al-Radd ‘ala l-Nasara by 
Abu 1-Hasan ‘All b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari (c.780-c.860), the famous East-Syrian physician 
who late in his life converted to Islam ( CMRBH 1: 669-74). The treatise comprises fifteen 
chapters. The first introductory chapter mentions the main sources of the Saha’ih, 
including Ibn SIna and Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, chapters two and three advance ten 
methodological and doctrinal principles; the remaining twelve chapters comprise the 
refutation proper which follows the order of al-Tabari's Radd (Wadl‘ 1997a: 104; Samir 
1983). In the eighth methodological principle (ed. 20) al-Safl refers to RazI as 'one of the 
most perspicacious of modern savants' (min asdaq al-muta’akhkhirin ‘ilm an ), while Plato 
is accorded the honour of being 'one of the most exguisite philosophers of antiguity' ( min 
afdal al-mutaqaddimin falsafat an ). In chapter 3 (ed. 30) al-Safl guotes a short passage 
from RazTs refutation of the Christian doctrine ( al-fasl al-thamin fi l-radd ‘ala l-Nasara ) in 
K. Nihayat al-‘uqul wa dirayat al-usul (hakadha qala Ibn al-Khatib fi Kitab Nihayat al- 
‘uqul), introducing RazI as 'one who writes on philosophical topics as well as on the 
fundamentals and branches of their religious doctrine' ( wa-huwa musannif fi 1-falsafa 
(wa-)usul dinihim wa-furu‘ihi). In response to RazTs critigue of the trinity doctrine he 
writes: 

Just as it is possible to say of a person that he is perceiving, thinking and speaking 
without that this turns him into three separate beings and just as philosophers like 
Ibn al-Khatib say of God that He is being, knowing and omnipotent, the Christians 
cannot be blamed for describing the divine as being Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

There is a difference in wording ( lafz ), but not in meaning ( ma‘na ). 

( P . 555 ) Nahj al-sabil fi takhjil muharrifi l-injil (= al-Radd ‘ala l-Jafari; CMRBH 4: 548f.; 

WadT 1997a: 104f.) comprises a summary and refutation of K. Takhjil muharrifi l-Injil ( = 
Takhjil man harrafa l-Tawrah wa-l-Injil) by TagI al-DIn Abu 1-Baga’ Salih b. al-Husayn al- 
Ja'fari (d. 668/1270) which draws on ‘All b. Rabban's aforementioned K. al-Radd as well as 
on other early Muslim literature on Christianity and had a significant impact on later 
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Muslim authors writing on Christianity ( CMRBH 4: 480-5). The Nahj was written at the 
behest of the patriarch Cyril III and consists of a preface ( muqaddima ) and five qawa'id 
which correspond to five arguments against the Christian doctrine adduced in the Takhjil 
that had only been touched upon in the Saha’ih. Within the refutation of the third qa‘ida 
al-Safl guotes at length from his otherwise lost refutation of the aforementioned chapter 
against Christianity ( al-Fasl al-thamin fi l-radd ‘ala l-Nasara) in Razi's Nihayat al-‘uqul 
(Jawab al-radd ‘alayna fi kitab Nihayat al-‘uqul, wa-hadhihi nuskhatuhu: [...]) (Nahj, 34- 
6). The citation comprises two short lemmata from the Nih ay a (ed. Fuda i: 554) followed 
by the corresponding replies. In reply to RazTs claim that there was no difference 
between Christ and other prophets with regard to miracles, al-Safl first refers to his 
refutation of al-Nashi’ al-Akbar (Jawab al-Nashi’ al-Akbar = Jawab ‘Abd Allah al-Nashi’ fi l- 
Maqalat = al-Radd ‘ala K. al-Maqalat lil-Nashi’ = Ijabat al-Nashi’) and then to his 
summary of RazTs K. al-Arba‘in (Mukhtasar K. al-Arba‘in). A summary and refutation of 
the ninth mas’ala of K. al-Arba‘in (al-mas’ala al-tasVa fi annahu ta’ala yastahilu an tahulla 
dhatuhu fi shay’ in wa-yastahilu an tahulla sifat un min sifatihi fi shay’ m ) is found in an 
appendix of some manuscripts of the Saha’ih (Mss. Vat., BAV, Ar. 38, fos. 118 v -125 v ; 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Or. 299, fos. 131 r -141 r ; CMRBH 4: 547; WadT 
1997a: 105 with n. 82, p. 186, § 21) and guoted in full in chapter 40 of al-Mu’taman's 
Majmu‘ (al-shakk al-warid (/al-shukuk al-warida) min al-imam Fakhr al-Din Ibn al-Khatib 
(rahimahu llah) ‘ala l-ittihad wa-jawab al-shaykh (/al-akh al-fadil) al-Safi (rahimahu llah) fi 
l-mas’ala al-tasVa min Kitab al-Arba‘in). Al-SafTs reply is divided into eight paragraphs 
which aim at establishing Christ's divinity and the necessity of God's incarnation in Christ 
on rational and scriptural grounds. 


(d) Mu’taman al-Dawla Abu Ishaq Ibrahim Ibn al-‘Assal (d. after 
1270) 

The honorific title 'Mu’taman al-Dawla' suggests that the younger half-brother of al-As‘ad 
and al-Safl occupied some official position in the Ayyubid administration (GCAL 2: 407- 
14; CMRBH 4: 530-7; WadT 1998, no. 51; 1997a: 125-76, 184-9). During the patriarchate 
of Cyril III Ibn Laglag (1235-43) he apparently acted as the patriarch's secretary (Wadi‘ 
1997a: 65, 101, 104). For longer periods of time he resided in Damascus (Wadi‘ 1997a: 
131). He was also in Damascus in 658/1260, the year which marks the end of the Ayyubid 
control over the city, when his library was looted in the course of anti-Christian riots 
(Wadi‘ 1997a: 138-45). In that year he wrote K. al-Tabsira al-mukhtasara (= Maqala 
mukhtasara fi usul al-din), an apologetical enchiridion defending the fundamental 
Christian doctrines for use of his co-religionists in Damascus (CMRBH 4: 532f.; (p- 556) 
Wadi' 1997a: 170-3). In the preface to this treatise (Tabsira, 101-4) he refers to his plan 
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to dedicate a more comprehensive work to these subjects. This plan was implemented in 
his opus magnum, entitled K. Majmu‘ usul al-din wa-masmu‘ mahsul al-yaqin, a 
comprehensive theological summa in five parts and seventy chapters, which he completed 
between 1265 and 1275 (Wadh 1997a: 177-89; Sidarus 2008: 350). The work draws on a 
plethora of Christian and non-Christian sources (Wadi 1 1997a: 184-9; 1990-1). While 
many of them are explicitly mentioned and acknowledged, the book also contains 
numerous unmarked guotations and paraphrases. 'al-Imam al-’alim Fakhr al-Din Ibn al- 
Khatib' is by far the most cited non-Christian author in the Majmu‘ (Wadh 1997a: 188, § 
27). The following conspectus lists but the most important guotations from RazTs works: 

Chapter 2 offers an introduction to the basics of logic which is mainly based on Najm al- 
Dln al-Katibi's al-Risala al-Shamsiyya, but also includes guotations from RazTs K. al- 
Ma’alim (e.g. 1: 47f„ §§ 4f. ; 1: 68-70, §§ 122-9). 

Chapter 3 on God's essence and divine attributes largely consists of extracts from K. al- 
Arba’in (e.g. 1: 71-5, §§ 4-22) and Abu 1-Barakat al-BaghdadTs K. al-Mu’tabar (1: 80-94, 

§§ 48-104). 

In Chapter 4 on the createdness of the world al-Mu’taman guotes K. (al-Masa’il) al- 
Khamsin (1: 109-111, §§ 67-79); K. al-Arba’in (1: 102-4, §§ 36-42; 1: 104-7, §§ 44-59; 1: 
107f„ §§ 60-3). 

Chapter 5 on intellect and soul, form and matter, and human agency {fi l-‘aql wa-l-nafs 
wa-l-jism wa-l-sura wa-l-hayula wa-afal al-insan ) contains a lengthy guotation from K. al- 
Ma’alim fi usul al-din VIII:9 (1:121, §§ 32-37) and two long passages from K. al-Arba’in (1: 
116-20, §§ 11-29; 1: 124f., §§ 52-7). RazTs deterministic concept of human agency is 
rejected, whereas the rival Mu'tazill doctrine is said to be identical with the correctly 
understood Christian position (Schwarb 2014c). A century later the same passage (i.e. 
mas’ala no. 22 of K. al-Arba'in) was incorporated into a chapter (/z l-qada’ wa-l-qadar ) of 
K. al-Hawl al-mustafad min badihat al-ijtihad by al-Makin Jirjis Ibn al-'Amld (the younger). 
In the Majmu‘ the guotation is followed by a cross-reference (1: 125, § 58) to chapter 56 
(2: 330-69; Bab al-qada’ wa-l-qadar). 

Chapter 6 deals with issues of abrogation and guotes among others K. al-Arba‘m (1: 127, § 
3) and K. al-Ma‘alim fi usul al-fiqh (1: 140-4, §§ 70-88). 

Chapter 7 adduces arguments based on reason and Scripture to establish the authenticity 
of the Christian tradition and guotes RazTs definition of al-khabar al-mutawatir from K. al- 
Arba’in (1: 151f., §§ 16-18) and K. al-Ma’alim fi usul al-fiqh (l:161f., §§ 59-66). 
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Chapter 17 cites the ninth masa’la of K. al-Masa’il al-khamsm (1: 354, § 8) andK. al- 
Mabahith al-mashriqiyya (1: 354f., §§ 9f.) which he ranks among Razi's most splendid 
works ( min ajalli kutubihi). 

Chapter 18 includes a short quotation from Nihayat al-'uqul (1: 377, § 15). 

Chapter 40 cites al-Safi's aforementioned summary and refutation of Razi's K. al-Arba‘in 
(2: 142-50, §§ 3-33). 

Two long sections in Chapter 51 on angelology are quotations from 1C al-Arba‘m (2: 248- 
57, §§ 37-64, 73-99). 

Chapter 54 on repentance incorporates a quotation fromK. al-Ma‘alim (2: 319f., §§ 77- 
81). 

( P . 557 ) K. al-Arba‘in is again a central source for matters of eschatology. In chapter 62 
(2: 423-6, §§ 4-14), for instance, he quotes mas’ala 30 ( fi 1-ma‘ad). 


(e) Al-Rashid Abu '1-Khayr Ibn al-Tayyib (d. after 1270) 

Al-Rashid was a contemporary and confidant of al-Mu’taman in Damascus where he acted 
as priest and physician and as secretary of a certain al-TifllsI ( GCAL 2: 344-8; CMRBH 4: 
431-7; Khouzam 1941; Schwarb 2007: 24-39; 2014a: 127-41; Wadi* 1997b; Zanetti 2003). 

The exact use of Fakhr al-DIn al-RazTs works in the Tiryaq al-‘uqul fi ‘ilm al-usul al- 
musamma bi-Kashf al-asrar al-khafiyya min asbab al-Masihiyya (GCAL 2: 345; Khouzam 
1941) and in Khulasat al-iman al-masihi still awaits close analysis (Schwarb 2014b: 146; 
Schwarb forthcoming). Previous research has focused on citations fromK. al-Ma‘alim and 
Maimonides's Guide found in the annex to several manuscripts of the Tiryaq. In a postface 
to the Khulasa Abu 1-Khayr writes that 'this entire book has only been written in response 
to those Muslims and Jews who inquired after the Christians' creed about God' and then 
adds that in order to explain to Jews and Muslims the underlying rationale of the 
doctrines of incarnation and trinity 

it seemed natural to me to quote against the followers of both religious 
communities statements by their most important authorities to confront (or: 
defeat) them with it, ... so that by virtue of the statements of the most important 
authority of their nation they will realise that the Christian religion tallies with the 
divine intentions in spiritual matters and rational methods. 
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While Maimonides was rated as 'the most important authority' of the Jews, his Muslim 
equivalent was Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi. Both authors are extensively quoted in both the 
Tiryaq and the Khulasa which essentially depend on their works, thouqh alleqedly only for 
the sake of his pedaqoqical objectives. At times, his critique of Razi and Maimonides is 
but a fiq-leaf for forthriqht anti-Muslim and anti-Jewish polemic. 

Razi is also the main source of al-Rashld's Risalat al-Bayan al-azhar fi l-radd ‘ala man 
yaqul bi-l-qada’ wa-l-qadar (= Risala fi 1-ma‘ad) (ed. Khouzam, 1938). Al-Mu’taman Ibn al- 
‘Assal inserted a summary of this treatise in chapter 56 of his Majmu‘ ( al-qawl fi l-qada’ 
wa-l-qadar, Majmu‘, 2: 338-47, §§ 36-72). Both al-Rashid and al-Mu’taman fail to 
acknowledqe that the treatise is nothinq but a summary and critique of the first mas’ala 
of the third part ( al-Kalam fi l-afal) of Razl's K. al-Muhassal supplemented with scriptural 
prooftexts that are meant to bolster his position (Schwarb 2014b: 150-64). In this mas’ala 
Razi discusses human aqency and factors affectinq the freedom and autonomy of human 
actions, scathinqly criticizinq the Mu'tazill position. In many respects al-Rashid's critique 
of Fakhr al-DIn amounts to a defence of the Mu'tazill position. 


(p. 558 ) (f) Nushu’ al-Khilafa Abu Shakir Ibn al-Sana’ Abi 1-Karam 
Butrus al-Rahib Ibn al-Muhadhdhab (c. 1210-95) 

Ibn al-Rahib belonqed to the Banu 1-Muhadhdhab, another prominent and powerful 
Cairene Coptic family of notables, clerqies, and officials of the Ayyubid administration 
(CMRBH 4: 471-9; Sidarus 1975, 2013a). His father, al-Shaykh al-Sana’ [Abu 1-Majd 
Butrus b. al-Muhadhdhab] al-Rahib, was twice in charqe of the State finances and 
enjoyed a hiqh standinq amonq Muslim notables. For several decades he was a key 
manipulator of ecclesiastical politics within the Coptic community and durinq a nineteen- 
year vacancy of the Patriarchate (1216-35) he de facto acted as interim patriarch and 
played an active role in the conflict surroundinq the election of patriarch Cyril III ibn 
Laqlaq (1235-43; Swanson 2010: 83-95; Werthmuller 2010). Abu Shakir started his 
ecclesiastical career as deacon of the Mu'allaqa church in Old Cairo around the middle of 
the century. At about the same time he occupied a hiqh position in one of the Ayyubid 
dawawin and for a period acted as official representative ( ra’is ) of the Christian 
communities vis-a-vis the Ayyubid qovernment. He was a close associate of the ‘Assal 
brothers whom he sided with aqainst his father in the quarrels for the Patriarchate. The 
period of his literary activity was limited to the years between 1257 and 1271. 

Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi is aqain a key source of Ibn al-Rahib's theoloqical works, includinq K. 
al-Shifa’ fi kashfma statara min lahut sayyidina l-masih wa-khtafa, a comprehensive 
christoloqical-exeqetical work, written in 1267-8, Maqala fi hadath al-‘alam wa-qidam al- 
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Sank (Sidarus 2011a, b), and most importanly K. al-Burhan fi l-qawanin al-mukmala wa-l- 
fara’id al-muhmala, an extensive philosophico-theological compilation in fifty masa’il 
(Sidarus 1975, 2006, 2009, 2010b) which draws on a large variety of Muslim sources 
(Sidarus 2010b: 151-6, §§ 21-6), including al-Farabi (' Uyun al-masa’il), Ibn Slna (‘ Uyun 
al-hikma), al-Ghazali ( Maqasid al-falasifa , Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din), al-Khunajl ( Mujiz ), al- 
Kishshl (Muqaddima fi l-hikma wa-l-mantiq). 

A long section of thirteen masa’il on the divine attributes (mas. 28-40; Ms. Vat., BAV, ar. 
104, ff. 119 v -183 r ) consists of a patchwork of rearranged and partly rephrased excerpts 
from Razi's K. al-Arba‘in fi usul al-din supplemented with Ibn al-Rahib's own comments 
and insights ( al-jawab/al-tafsir li-musannifihi). These chapters amount to a comprehensive 
attempt at construing Christian trinitarianism in terms of the kalamic doctrine of God's 
unicity ( tawhid dhatihi wa-tathlith sifatihi) and evincing the compatibility of the two 
doctrines. In the majority of cases Ibn al-Rahib gives the precise reference to the passage 
cited from K. al-Arba‘in, indicating the number of the mas’ala and at times also the 
number of the subsection ( fasl/naw‘ ) (Sidarus 1975: 104-7, 134f.). Occasionally, these 
citations from K. al-Arba‘in include second-hand guotations from works by other Muslim 
mutakallimun, as for instance in mas’ala 33 (fi kawnihi ta'ala hayy an , Ms. Vat., BAV, ar. 
104, f. 157 v ) where Ibn al-Rahib guotes from mas’ala 14 of K. al-Arba‘in (Arba’in, 1: 218) 
which in turn 'cites' the famous Mu'tazill scholar Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri (d. 436/ (p- 559) 
1044) (Sidarus 1975: 135, n. 50; misidentified as an East-Syrian Christian scholar in 
GCAL 2: 177; BDIC 1976: 202f.; CMRBH 2: 665-6). 

Apart from K. al-Arba‘in, which is the main source of several other chapters ink/. al- 
Burhan, Ibn al-Rahib also cites Razi's al-Ayat al-bayyinat (fi ‘ilm al-mantiq) (Sidarus 
2010b: 154-6). A large number of Muslim authors are also guoted in Ibn al-Rahib's K. al- 
Tawarikh (Sidarus 2013). 


(g) Shams al-Ri’asa Abu 1-Barakat Ibn Kabar (d. 1324) 

Abu 1-Barakat likewise belonged to a renowned and wealthy family of Coptic notables and 
state officials (GCAL 1: 389 and 2: 438-45; CMRBH A: 762-6; Saleh 1982). On several 
occasions he occupied the position of personal secretary of the Emir Rukn al-DIn Baybars 
al-Mansur! (d. 1325). Presumably as a conseguence of an anti -dhimmi edict issued by al- 
Malik al-Ashraf in 1293 he had to abandon his public functions and applied himself to the 
study of Coptic philology and religious sciences. In 1300 he was ordained priest at the 
Mu'allaqa Church, assuming the priestly name 'Barsawma'. His influential K. Misbah al- 
zulma fi idah al-khidma (ed. Samir, Cairo 1971), a monumental and systematic 
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ecclesiastical compilation, was most probably written during the last three decades of his 
life. Only the first four (out of twenty-four) sections ( abwab ) of the Misbah are dedicated 
to the Christian doctrine and sacred history. They are partly based on works by al-Safl 
and al-Mu’taman Ibn al-'Assal and al-Rashid Abu 1-Khayr Ibn al-Tayyib and contain 
several indirect quotations from Razi's writings. Such secondary quotations may also be 
found in 1C al-Jawhara al-nafisa fi ‘ulum al-kanisa, a significant exposition of Coptic 
ecclesiology in 115 chapters, written towards the end of the same century by Yuhanna b. 
Abl Zakariyya Ibn Sabba‘ ( CMRBH 4: 918-23). The Jawhara frequently quotes from Ibn al- 
Rahib'slC al-Burhan. 


(h) al-Makln Jirjis Ibn al-'Amid (the Younger) 

He is a grand-nephew of the namesake, but better-known historian of the thirteenth 
century, al-Makin Jirjis Ibn al-'Amld (the elder) (1206-92; CMRBH 4: 566-71), with whom 
he has often been confused. The Banu l-'Amld were a wealthy Coptic family of merchants 
of Syrian origin (Sidarus 2013a). By the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries the 
social context of the Coptic aristocracy had changed insofar as many of its members had 
by then coverted to Islam to preserve their social privileges (El-Leithy 2005; Little 1990; 
WadL 1997a: 89f. n. 35). To these 'Muslim Copts' belonged Jirjis's brother, al-As‘ad 
Ibrahim, who served as a katib in the Mamluk Diwan al-Juyush. Jirjis himself was a 
physician and Coptic priest ( GCAL 2: 450-3; Coquin 1993: 86; CMRBH 5; Sidarus in 
press; WadL 1999: 5-24). His main work, K. al-Hawi al-mustafad min badihat al-ijtihad = 
Mukhtasar al-bayan fi tahqiq al-iman (Cairo, 1999-2001) has been characterized as a 
loosely structured 'philosophico-theological reflection on a great spectrum (p- 56o> of 
religious questions, highly speculative and dialectic, at times apologetic, at others 
polemic, then again merely exegetical or hermeneutic' (Sidarus 2008: 348). 

On a few occasions the Hawi quotes from Razi's works (Swanson 2014). A lengthy 
unmarked quotation from the 22nd mas’ala (fi khalq al-afal) of K. al-Arba‘in ( Arba'in, 1: 
319-21), which—as we have seen—had already been quoted in chapter 5 of al-Mu’taman 
Ibn al-'Assal's Majmu‘ (1: 124f., §§ 52-7), is incorporated in the lengthy chapter on al- 
qada’ wa-l-qadar (Hawi, 1: 168-85). In this passage (Hawi, 1: 180-2) RazI refers to Abu 1- 
Hasan al-Ash'ari and some major exponents of the early Ash'ariyya, such as al-Baqillanl 
and Abu Ishaq al-Isfara’Inl (misread by the editor as 'al-Istiqra’T), and, once again, to the 
Mu'tazili Abu 1-Husayn al-Basri. The reception history of this chapter can be traced up to 
the twentieth century when the Coptic hegumen Daniel Da’ud (d. 1961) inserted a long 
quotation of it in his 1C al-‘Uqud al-lu’lu’iyya fi shark ‘aqa’id wa-afdaliyyat al-masihiyya. 
The Hawi also contains a long marked quotation from Razi's K. al-Ma‘dlim (nubayyinu 
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ba‘da ma dhakara Fakhr al-Dm Ibn al-Khatib) in the section on the soul ( tahqiq wujud al- 
nafs al-‘aqila min jihat al-tahqiq al-nazari, Hawi, 2: 15-19). 


Ill The 'Syriac Renaissance' 

Similar to the Copto-Arabic Renaissance, the slightly earlier upsurge of literary activity in 
Syriac during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which affected East and West Syrians 
alike, was characterized by the growing influence of the surounding Islamic and Arabic 
literature and culture (Teule 2010: 23-8). The protagonists of the Syriac Renaissance, 
such as Patriarch Michael I (d. 1199), Dionysius Bar Salibi, Jacob Bar Shakko, Isho'yahb 
Bar Malkon, Barhebraeus, and ‘Abdisho' of Nisibis were driven by the endeavour to 
create a new type of scientific literature in Syriac and to forge the older Syriac materials 
with the more recent philosophical and scientific works written in Arabic. 


(a) Jacob Bar Shakko (Ya'qub b. Sakka) 

The work of Jacob (Severus) Bar Shakko (d. 1241) had long been overshadowed by the 
fame of his younger contemporary, Gregory Barhebraeus (see Section Ill.b). Bar Shakko 
lived in the monastery of Mar Mattay near Mosul. In Mosul he was one of several non- 
Muslim students of Kamal al-DIn Musa b. Yunus who was renowned for his teaching of 
Avicennian philosophy and the works of Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi (see Section II). According to 
Barhebraeus, Bar Shakko had an extensive private library which after his death was 
transferred to the public treasury/library of the governor of Mosul ( CMRBH 4: 240-4). 

The two most important of his extant works clearly display his thorough acguaintance 
with a wide range of philosophical and scientific literature by Muslim authors: the Book 
of Treasures (Ktaba d-simata), a theological compendium with apologetic outlook, 

(p. 56i) contains several sections which are shaped on the model of parallel discussions 
in Muslim works (Teule 2007), while the Book of Dialogues displays his close familiarity 
with the scientific literature of his time, including RazTskC. al-Mabahith al-mashriqiyya, 
Abu 1-Barakat al-Baghdadi's K. al-Mu‘tabar, and presumably the writings of al-Abhari 
(Takahashi 2006). 
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(b) Barhebraeus 

Barhebraeus (ar. Jamal al-DIn Abu 1-Faraj Ghrlghuriyus b. Taj al-DIn Harun al-Malatl al- 
Tbri, syr. Bar ‘Ebraya, 1226-86; CMRBH 4: 588-609; Takahashi 2005) is the scholar who 
more than anybody else epitomizes the Syriac Renaissance and the familiarity of Syriac 
authors with Arabic and Muslim culture. He was exposed to Muslim philosophical and 
scientific literature early on when he studied logic and medicine in Tripoli. In 1264 he 
was appointed maphrian (representative of the patriarch for the eastern territories) of 
the Syrian Orthodox Church. While his official maphrianate residence was the monastery 
of Mar Mattay near Mosul where Bar Shakko had lived, he travelled extensively and 
freguently stayed in Maragha, Tabriz, Baghdad, and Takrlt. In Maragha he established 
personal ties with Muslim scholars in the ambit of Naslr al-DIn al-TusI and possibly with 
TusI himself. 

In the fields of philosophy and exact sciences Barhebraeus was largely influenced by Ibn 
SIna (Takahashi 2003), al-Ghazall (Takahashi 2002b), Abu 1-Barakat al-Baghdadl 
(Takahashi 2002b), Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, and Naslr al-DIn al-TusI. He translated long 
sections and entire works of Muslim scientific, philosophical, and spiritual works into 
Syriac (Takahashi 2005: 27ff., 96ff.). His Candelabrum Sanctuarii (Mnarat qudshe) is full 
of passages translated from Ibn SIna and Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (Takahashi 2002a, b). His 
Cream of Wisdom (Butyrum sapientiae ) is manifestly based upon Ibn SIna's Shifa’ and 
contains numerous references to Ibn SIna, RazI, and TusI. Of RazI he says ( Chronography , 
1: 366) that 

by him and by the great number of books which he composed the Arabs 
throughout the world have been enlightened and they are to this day. For I would 
compare this man [soil. RazI] to Origen, through whose books the doctors of the 
Church have become rich and illustrious, and they have turned round and called 
him a 'heretic'. Thus it is also with the Arabs, who call this man an 'infidel', and an 
adherent to Aristotelian doctrine. 


(c) Dionysius Bar Salibl, Isho'ayb Bar Malkon, and 'Abdisho' of 
Nisibis 

For many other prominent representatives of the Syriac Renaissance, such as Dionysius 
Bar Salibi (d. 1171; CMRBH 3: 665-70), Isho'ayb Bar Malkon (d. 1246; CMRBH 4: 331-8), 
(p. 562) or 'Abdisho' of Nisibis ('Abdisho' Bar Brikha, 'Abdisho' Subawl, d. 1318; CMRBH 
4: 750-61), a detailed source analysis of their extant writings is still pending. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter examines Islamic theology and its integration to philosophy in the Ottoman 
lands during the late medieval period. It also considers Ottoman intellectual history and 
the contacts Ottoman thinkers entertained with representatives of other religious 
cultures throughout the centuries. The discussion begins by focusing on the transmission 
of Islamic theology from Anatolian Saljuqs to the Ottomans, and then turns to the growth 
of Ottoman theological thought and the renewal of Islamic theology as an attempt to 
reconcile religion with modernity in the late Ottoman Empire particularly in the centre 
and also in some provinces. Finally, it looks at the criticism of and opposition to theology 
or philosophical thought among the Ottomans. It shows that the Ottomans engaged in a 
lively intellectual activity, especially during the fifteenth century during the reigns of 
Mehmed II (1444-6, 1451-81) and Bayezid II (1481-1512), and continued in the 
sixthteenth century during the reigns of Selim I (reigned 1512-20) and Suleyman I 
(reigned 1520-66). 

Keywords: Islamic theology, philosophy, intellectual history, Anatolian Saljuqs, Islam, religion, modernity, 
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ottoman Islamic theology was not a new phenomenon in the main Ottoman lands but 
rather a continuation of an existing religious culture established by the Anatolian Saljuqs 
( Salajiqa-i Rum) since the sixth/twelfth century. Its scholarly investigation is still in its 
infancy. Modern studies on Ottoman theology date back to the early twentieth century 
when Mehmed §erafeddin Yaltkaya (1879-1947) published a study on Turkish 
theologians (Yaltkaya 1932). Another late-period Ottoman scholar, Bursali Mehmed Tahir 
(1861-1926), includes about 550 theological book titles in his renowned bio- 
bibliographical work of Ottoman authors, Osmanh Milellifleri. Moreover, the prominent 
historian ismail Hakki Uzungar§ili (1889-1977) regularly provides information on 
theological works in his Osmanh devletinin ilmiye te§kilati as a part of his survey of the 
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Ottoman educational system (Uzungar§ili 1965), while Mustafa S. Yazicioglu has more 
recently published in French on the place of kalam in Ottoman madrasas (Yazicioglu 
1990). There are also some recent Turkish monographs devoted to the thought of 
individual Ottoman thinkers (Sankavak 1998; Ogal 2000), but the existing literature falls 
short of providing a critical analysis of Ottoman Islamic theology in its historical context. 

Rather than investigating Ottoman intellectual history from a predominantly modern 
point of view, as a dark age of pre-modernity, it should be examined in its historical 
context, as a continuation of and an expansion on Islamic culture and civilization. 
Moreover, attention will also be paid in the following sections to the Byzantine influence 
and to the contacts Ottoman thinkers entertained with representatives of other religious 
cultures throughout the centuries. 

As will be shown in this chapter, the Ottomans engaged in a lively intellectual activity, 
especially during the fifteenth century during the reigns of Mehmed II (reigned 1444-6, 
1451-81) and Bayezid II (reigned 1481-1512). This not only concerned the religious 
disciplines but also philosophy and science which led scholars of theology to criticize 
some earlier opinions and to integrate ideas developed by a variety of earlier schools, a 
pursuit (p- 568 ) that was continued during the sixteenth century during the reigns of 
Selim I (reigned 1512-20) and Suleyman I (reigned 1520-66). Thus, although authors of 
Ottoman kalam works followed the tradition of post-Ghazalian scholars in methodology 
and content, they added new approaches in argumentation, classification, and 
interpretation of the guestions they dealt with. At the same time, however, the 
engagement of Ottoman scholarship in discursive theology did not remain uncontested. 
As was the case during most periods of Islamic history, a conservative minority among 
Ottoman scholars opposed any engagement in kalam, as well as the personalities and 
movements engaged in it. At the same time, mutakallimun and their opponents tended to 
respect each other, partly because the rational sciences did play a prominent role in the 
Ottoman madrasa education. 

Although officially being adherents of the Maturidiyya, one of the two main Sunni schools 
of rational theology, Ottoman theologians were significantly attracted and influenced by 
the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century representatives of the other major Sunni school of 
theology, the Ash'ariyya. Their works allowed Ottoman theologians in fact to formulate a 
new synthesis between the two Sunni schools. Moreoever, it was through the works of 
the later Ash'arites that Ottoman scholars explored issues that were controversially 
discussed among Muslim theologians and philosophers. Whenever their views disagreed, 
however, with those of the Hanafiyya and the Maturidiyya, the Ottomans opted for the 
traditional Hanafl/Maturldl positions rather than for the opposing views of the Ash'arites. 
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Scholars of the post-Ghazalian period beginning with Fakhr al-Din al-RazI (d. 606/1209) 
mixed notions of Sunni theology with philosophy and they included in their works 
extensive discussions on physical and metaphysical issues as they originated with 
philosophy. As a result, theology now became a combination of Ash'arite thought with 
Avicennan interpretation of Aristotelian philosophy, absorbing earlier Muslim 
philosophical tradition within its theological framework. Islamic theology was now less 
polemical and more comprehensive in scope, thematically as well as methodologically 
(Shihadeh 2005; Eichner 2009). 

This broader approach towards theological as well as philosophical conceptions and 
discussions, that is characteristic for Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI's synthesis of Ash'arite kalam 
and philosophy, entered in an even more sophisticated period of interpretation by the 
fourteenth century. The theological writings of Shams al-DIn al-Isfahanl (d. 749/1348), 
‘Adud al-Din al-Ijl (d. 756/1355), and his students Sa‘d al-DIn al-Taftazam (d. 793/1390) 
and Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjanl (d. 816/1414)—mostly commentaries on earlier works— 
expanded on the views of al-Razi by comparing them to earlier Ash'arite and Mu'tazilite 
notions, analysing their differences from or similarities to those of earlier Muslim 
philosophers, and finally arguing for their own positions. Ottoman theologians wrote 
countless commentaries on the writings of those four fourteenth-century Ash'arite 
theologians, who hailed from Central Asia and Iran, and the significance of their works 
for the development of Ottoman theology can hardly be overestimated. 


( P 569 ) I Transmission of Islamic Theology from 
Anatolian Saljuqs to the Ottomans 

The Ottomans erected their culture upon the heritage of the Anatolian Saljugs, with 
notable Byzantinian and East European influences. Anatolia especially during the 
thirteenth century attracted scholars from the Arab and Persian regions seeking refuge 
to teach and work under better conditions (Robinson 1997). It was particularly in the 
aftermath of the Mongol invasion of Iran and Irag and their threat towards Mamluk Syria 
and Egypt that well-known scholars, such as the mystic thinker Jalal al-DIn al-Rumi (d. 
672/1273), found safe havens in Anatolian towns, or bilad al-Rum as they were then 
called. Sadr al-DIn al-QunawI (d. 673/1274), Siraj al-Din al-UrmawI (d. 682/1283), and 
Qutb al-DIn al-ShirazI (d. 710/1311) were other influential scholars who taught in pre- 
Ottoman Anatolian madrasas. The most renowned scholar who came to Anatolia was 
philosopher and logician Athlr al-DIn al-Abharl (d. 663/1265), some of whose writings 
were repeatedly commented upon by later Ottoman scholars. The Twelver Shl‘i Nasir al- 
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Din al-TusI (d. 672/1274) was also influential in Ottoman scholarship through his Tajrid 
al-'aqa’id, a work that was popular among ShTIs and Sunnis alike. 

There are three important developments that shaped the evolution of classical Ottoman 
scholarship: the establishment of the first Ottoman teaching institution ( medrese / 
madrasa) by Orhan Gazi (reigned 1324-59) in Nicea (1331), the foundation of the Fatih 
Mosgue and Complex (Fatih Camii ve Kulliyesi) with eight mad rasas by Mehmed II in 
Constantinople (1471), and the foundation of the Suleymaniye, named after Suleyman the 
Magnificent (1557). These three institutions generated a body of elite theologians and 
jurists that shaped the intellectual life of the Empire's classical age. Although informal 
teachings began earlier in various towns under the supervision of personalities like §eyh 
Edebali and Tursun Fakih, the advisers of the eponymous founder of the Ottoman dynasty 
Osman I (d. after 1326), a more organized religious and scientific type of scholarship 
began in Nicea. The madrasa included in the Orhaniye Complex in Nicea was headed by 
Dawud al-Qaysari (Davud Kayseri) (d. 751/1350), who had studied post-Ghazalian 
theology with his first teacher al-Urmawi in Kayseri and who was well acguainted with 
Ibn al-‘Arabi's philosophical mysticism with its notion of unity of existence ( wahdat al- 
wujud) through his studies in Iran with ‘Abd al-Razzag al-Kashanl (d. 730/1329). Davud 
also wrote a commentary on al-Jurjanl's Shark al-Mawaqif and dealt with various 
philosophical issues in separate treatises, such as the concept of time in his Nihayat al- 
bayan wa-dirayat al-zaman criticizing the views of Aristotle and the independent 
philosopher Abu 1-Barakat al-Baghdadi (d. after 560/1164-5). The district of Kayseri, 
where Davud came from, was (p- s?o) home to the earliest mad rasas in Anatolia and 
along with Konya it constituted one of the two important Saljug cities of learning. 

The number of Ottoman madrasas increased during the reigns of Bayezid I, Mehmed I, 
and Murad II, the most noteworthy examples of which are the Sultaniye, Yegil, and 
Muradiye madrasas in Bursa, as well as the Darulhadis and tig §erefeli madrasas in 
Edirne. Among the scholars of the fourteenth century, Shams al-DIn Muhammad Fenarl 
(d. 834/1431), a typical representative of the Ottoman scholarly tradition, was the most 
important. Fenarl began his studies in Bursa and then moved to the Iznik madrasa. Later 
he went to Aksaray, a town in the region of Karaman, where Jamal al-DIn al-Aksarayl (d. 
789/1388), a descendant of Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, taught in the Zincirli madrasa. It is 
noteworthy that Aksarayl followed the ancient Greek practice in his madrasa by dividing 
his students into three levels: the first group consisted of young students whom he taught 
on the way from his place to the madrasa ( mashsha’iyyun , 'Peripatetics'); the second were 
the more advanced students whom he taught under the pillars of the madrasa 
(riwaqiyyun , 'Stoics'); the third were the mature students whom he taught in the interior 
of the madrasa. Fenarl is reported to have studied among the riwaqiyyun. Madrasas in 
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the small Anatolian towns such as these helped to transfer Saljuq Islamic thought to the 
Ottoman capital. Moreover, they served as a meeting place for Ottoman students with 
scholars and teachers who hailed from Central Asia. From Karaman, Fenarl went to 
Egypt where he studied with Akmal al-DIn al-Babarti (d. 785/1384) who introduced him to 
the Hanafite/Maturidite tradition. While in Egypt, Molla Fenarl also met al-Jurjanl, 
another student of al-Babarti at the time. This direct encounter between Fenarl and al- 
Jurjanl is remarkable, especially in view of the large number of commentaries that were 
later composed by Ottoman scholars on al-Jurjam's works. Following his return from 
Egypt at the end of the eighth/fourteenth century, Fenarl was appointed as a teacher at 
the Manastir medrese in Bursa and served as the judge (kadi) of Bursa. Later Fenarl was 
appointed as Grand Mufti ( §eyhulislam ) of the Ottoman lands, the highest position of 
Ottoman religious authority, which was established during the 1420s by Murad II. 

Fenari's writings include a commentary on Sadr al-DIn al-QunawI's Misbah al-uns. In it, 
Fenarl mixes mysticism with Avicennan notions and post-Ghazalian theology, and he 
discussed nature and other topics that were not typically included in theological works of 
earlier periods. Fenarl also commented upon al-Ijl's Jawahir al-kalam, a summary of al- 
Mawaqif as well as on al-Jurjam's Shark al-Mawaqif. He also wrote a short treatise, 
‘Awlsat al-afkar (MS Suleymaniye Library, Kasidecizade, no. 675/6), in the course of 
which he discussed issues such as causality, which was extensively debated among 
theologians and philosophers. He also criticized some Mu'tazilite views that were 
controversial such as God's transcendence ( tanzih ), His obligation to act in man's best 
interest ( aslah ), or the reality of the non-existent ( ma‘dum ). Being a prolific scholar who 
covered a wide range of disciplines, including theology, philosophy, and mysticism, 

Fenarl came to serve as a model for later Ottoman scholars during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

( P . 57i) Ottoman theologians were also influenced by Byzantinian thinkers and 
entertained intellectual exchanges with Christian and Jewish theologians. The Ottoman 
conguerors are commonly acknowledged for not having purged Constantinople from its 
Byzantinian and Greek heritage following their conquest of the city on 29 May 1453 and 
for having forged close relations with their non-Muslim subjects. Mehmed II (reigned 
1451-81) re-established the Patriarchate and asked the Christian Greek community in 
Constantinople to elect a church leader. The Church Fathers named Georgios Kourtesios 
Scholarios (d. before October 1474), known as Gennadius II, as the new Patriarch. The 
Sultan visited Gennadius II at the monastery of Pammakaritos, discussed with him at 
length on Christianity, and requested him to write a clear book on the Christian faith. 
Gennadius Scholarius subsequently composed his famous Confession of Faith, which was 
later translated into Arabic and Ottoman Turkish (Todt 2013). 
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Patriarch Maxim III (served 1476-82) was also requested to prepare an exegesis of the 
Creed, which was subsequently also translated into Arabic and read by the Sultan 
(Patrinelis 1971). More interestingly, the Greek theologian and philosopher George of 
Trebizond had the ambition to reconcile Islam and Christianity and to create a kind of 
'Ottoman Christianity'. Apart from other writings that he had dedicated to the Sultan, he 
composed a book titled On the Truth of the Christian Faith to the Emir when He Stormed 
Constantinople, and presented it to the Sultan, suggesting its translation and comparison 
with the principles of the Qur’an (Monfasani 1984). 

The relation with non-Muslim theologians during the fifteenth century was not restricted 
to the Greeks. Accompanied by Ottoman scholars, the Sultan held frequent meetings and 
discussions with representatives of other religious communities and he supported their 
publishing initiatives in their respective languages on issues of faith. For example, a 
leading member of the fifteenth-century Jewish community in Istanbul, Mordechai ben 
Eliezer Comtino (1402-82), a renowned Rabbanite philosopher, philologist, 
mathematician, and astronomer, wrote a Hebrew commentary on Maimonides's Dalalat 
al-ha’irin (Guide of the Perplexed), completed in 1480, a copy of which is extant in 
Topkapi Palace Library (Ms. no. GI 53), and he is known to have entertained contacts 
with contemporary Ottoman Muslim theologians (Ayalon 2010). It is also noteworthy that 
the Grand Vizier Mahmud Pasha officially ordered Latin commentaries of Avicenna for 
the Jewish physician Jacopo da Gaeta from Ragusa in 1465 (Raby 1983). Interest in Greek 
and Western thought also created a sympathy and admiration among some Byzantine 
humanists of the fifteenth century, such as Georgius Gemistos Plethon (1355-1452), 
Georgios Amirutzes (1400-70), Georgios of Trebzinod (1394-1473), and Michael 
Critobolus of Imbros (c.1410-70) (Badenas 2001). The Ottomans' interest in both Eastern 
and Western traditions was therefore evident and it comprised virtually all disciplines of 
learning, such as theology and philosophy as well as geography and history. These 
relations and interactions encouraged Ottoman theologians to learn more about other 
religions and to refer to Greek and Judaeo-Christian sources in their own writings. 


(p. 572) II Growth of Ottoman Theological Thought 

Having Fenari and the intellectual environment of his time as their model, a group of 
well-trained Ottoman scholars and judges emerged during the reign of Mehmed II, most 
of whom were based in Bursa, Edirne, and Istanbul, the three most highly regarded 
centres of learning. Fenari's successor, the Grand Mufti Mehmed b. Armagan, known as 
Yegan, was the teacher and father-in-law of Hizir Bey (Khidr Beg) of Sivrihisar (d. 
863/1458), who in turn led a circle of theologians in Bursa at the Sultaniye Medresesi. 
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Although they continued in the tradition of their encyclopaedically trained predecessors, 
Hizir Bey and his three students Dervl§ Hayali (d. 875/1470), Hocazade (d. 893/1488), 
and Kesteli (d. 901/1495) should also be considered among the first representatives of a 
new type of Ottoman philosophical theology. 

The Ottoman capital in particular had attracted scholars from other Muslim lands from an 
early period, especially during the reign of Mehmed II. Mehmed had invited prominent 
scholars in order to establish a scholarly community in Constantinople and to revive 
Islamic thought. Being a man imbued with intellectual ambitions similar to those of the 
early ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’mun, he invited renowned scholars such as Alaaddin-i Tusi 
(‘Ala’ al-DIn Tusi) (d. 877/1472 or 887/1482) and Ali Ku§gu (QushjI) (d. 879/1474) and 
ordered others to compose new books or to translate works from 'classical languages'. 
Mehmed was interested in comparing the methodological differences among theologians, 
philosophers, and Sufis in their guest for truth and certainty, and he specifically invited 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jami (d. 998/1492) to compare their methodologies in a systematic 
manner. Jam! completed a short version of the book, al-Durra al-fakhira (The Precious 
Pearl), which arrived in Istanbul only after the death of the Sultan (Heer 1979). It is 
worthwhile mentioning that Jam!, who lived and wrote in Herat, specifically referred to 
Fenarl in this work comparing his views to those of others. 

The majority of Ottoman scholars were occupied with commenting upon the works of al- 
Taftazanl and al-Jurjanl, a trend that continued over many generations. During the time of 
Bayezid II, interest in classical learning and theological debates continued unabated, with 
Ottoman scholars enjoying the privilege to freely criticize earlier Muslim thinkers as well 
as contemporary ones. Muslihuddin Kesteli (Muslih al-DIn al-Qastalanl) (d. 901/1496), for 
example, in his Risala fi Ishkalat Shark al-Mawaqif critically discussed al-Jurjanl's views 
on a number of philosophical issues, such as the possibility of necessary knowledge or the 
relations between essence and attributes etc. (Ms. Suleymaniye, Laleli, no. 3030). 

Kesteli's views, in turn, were debated and rejected by Hizir Bey's son Sinan Pa§a (d. 
891/1486) in another treatise (Ms. Kopriilu, Asim Bey, no. 721). Other Ottoman 
theologians experienced less academic freedom. Molla Lutfi (d. 900/1494), for example, a 
critical and outspoken scholar, was sentenced to death and executed for his provocative 
lectures. 

( P . 573 ) The interest of Ottoman scholars in philosophy and philosophical theology led 
them to revive the long forgotten tradition of the debate on the relation between theology 
and philosophy, which al-Ghazall had initiated with his Tahafut al-falasifa. Two prominent 
scholars of ninth/fifteenth-century Istanbul, Hocazade (Khujazada) and Alaaddin-i Tusi, 
were commissioned to discuss the controversies between al-Ghazall and the philosophers 
and to present their findings in writing. Both scholars accepted the invitation and 
completed their respective commentaries on al-Ghazah's Tahafut within six months. A 
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scholarly committee examined and evaluated the two books. Numerous scholars of later 
generations composed super-commentaries on the two works. The Tahafut debate 
fascinated Ottoman scholars of the time—the systematic comparison between the views 
of theologians and philosophers helped them to shape their own views (Ozervarli 
2015). Public debates, as well as verbal and written contests on this topic, were popular 
among Ottoman scholarly circles of the period. These discussions prompted Ottoman 
theologians to formulate new syntheses and interpretations on these issues. As a result of 
their endeavour to compare and combine theology and philosophy they were exposed to 
new guestions, contradictions, and ambiguities that prompted further explorations. 
Ottoman scholars continued to compare the views of theologians and philosophers up 
until the early twelfth/eighteenth century, when Mestcizade Abdullah b. Osman 
(Mastjizada ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Uthman) (d. 1148/1735) composed his al-Masalik fi l-khilafiyyat 
bayn al-mutakallimin wa-l-hukama’ (ed. Seyid Bahgivan 2007). 

The focus of Ottoman theologians who engaged in this kind of comparision was on 
philosophical guestions rather than purely theological issues, as is indicated by their 
topical choices in short treatises devoted to specific subjects or partial commentaries on 
earlier works. In addition to this, they also composed systematic commentaries on earlier 
writings, a genre that comprised commentaries, super-commentaries, annotations, or 
epitomes of earlier works. Whereas modern scholars often dismissed the commentary 
literature as merely repetitive and devoid of any originality, many of them are in fact 
innovative in outlook and original in thought. As has been shown for the Greek 
commentary tradition of late antiguity (Sorabji 1990: 24-7), commentaries by Ottoman 
scholars should also be regarded as a continuous and original expansion of an earlier 
intellectual tradition that often yielded new insights. A Turkish translation of al- 
Taftazanl's Sharh al-’Aqa’id by Sirri Giridi (SirrI Pasha Girldl) (d. 1303/1895), for 
example, which includes selections from significant Ottoman super-glosses ( hashiya ) on 
the text, such as Hayall, Ramazan Efendi, ‘Isam, and Siyalkuti, gives evidence of the 
distinctive character of each one of them (Taftazanl 1292 [1875]). Independent treatises 
by Ottoman scholars focused on a large variety of topics, such as existence/non-existence, 
necessity/contingency, reason/revelation, spirit/soul, faith/practice, etc. Another 
prominent topic that gave rise to a genre of its own during the Ottoman period was 
concerned with ithbat al-wajib, the characteristic philosophical term for proving the 
existence of God. 

In addition to the Eastern intellectuals who have been mentioned before, it was primarily 
Avicenna's oeuvre that indirectly influenced the thought of Ottoman scholars. It was 
mostly through Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi's and Nasir al-DIn al-TusTs commentaries on 
Avicenna's al-Isharat wa-l-tanblhat that Central Asian thinkers of the fourteenth (p- 574) 
century and Ottoman intellectuals of the fifteenth century received views of Avicenna. 
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Another purely philosophical work that was popular among Ottoman scholars was the 
Hidayat al-hikma by Athlr al-DIn al-Abharl (d. 663/1264). Many Ottoman as well as Imami 
scholars commented on the work, which contained detailed expositions of the Peripatetic 
understanding of logic, physics, and metaphysics. 

A strong link with mystical traditions was another characteristic of Ottoman thought and 
theology. Despite their reservations about Sufi practices, scholars such as Davud-i 
Kayseri, Fenarl, and Kemalpagazade (d. 940/1534) were significantly influenced by Sufi 
thought and highly regarded Ibn al-‘ArabI and his mystical philosophy (Zildzic 2012). In 
his fatwa on Ibn al-'Arabl, Kemalpagazade praises him as a perfect applicant of Islamic 
teachings and a virtuous guide, urging those who do not understand his teachings to 
remain silent rather than to voice disapproval (Winter 2007). 

Vested with the authority as Grand Mufti of Suleyman the Magnificent, Kemalpagazade 
made a substantial contribution to Ottoman theology by synthesizing various strands of 
thought. A student of philosophically minded scholars like Molla Lutfi (d. 900/1494) and 
Mlieyyedzade (d. 922/1516), he was well trained in a large variety of Islamic disciplines. 
His oeuvre consists of more than 200 titles, in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, in a variety of 
fields, among them theology, Ottoman history, literature, and law. He was instrumental to 
adapting Hanafite law to the historical conditions of the Ottoman period. In addition, he 
was also one of the leading theorists behind the formulation of Ottoman orthodox beliefs 
and the Sunni campaign against Shi'ism as a part of political rivalry with the Safavids, 
and he actively opposed any heterodox tendencies (Eberhard 1970; Al-Tikriti, 2005). 

Most of Kemalpagazade's commentaries and treatises were devoted to issues of 
philosophical theology, including guestions of existence, causality, reason, faith, soul, 
predestination, human actions, heresy, etc. (Ogal 2000). Among pre-Ottoman and 
contemporary sources he freguently referred to Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, Naslr al-DIn al-TusI, 
Najm al-DIn al-Katibl, Qutb al-DIn al-RazI, Sa‘d al-DIn al-Taftazanl, Sayyid Sharif al- 
Jurjanl, Jalal al-DIn al-Dawanl, Hocazade, and others. In view of his authority and his 
wide-ranging oeuvre, he is often labelled an 'Ottoman philosopher' or 'Anatolian 
Avicenna' in the historical-biographical sources. 

For Kemalpagazade, all existents—with the exception of the Necessary Existent—are 
'contingent' ( mumkin ), their existence depending on something other than themselves. 
Apart from discussing the subject in his commentaries, he devoted at least four treatises 
to the issue of contingency, which he accepted as an inseparable guality of the essence of 
possible existents, which need a cause for coming into existence. In his discussion of 
ontology, Kemalpagazade cited the views of earlier philosophers and theologians. Unlike 
most theologians he accepts the notion of mental existence ( al-wujud al-dhihm) alongside 
real existence. Although his works were significantly influenced by al-Jurjanl's view on 
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this issue, Kemalpa§azade found the latter's comments and replies to earlier Ash'arite 
objections insufficient—al-Jurjanl maintained that the essence was not identical with 
either existence or non-existence and could thus not be denied. In a separate treatise on 
the issue, Kemalpa§azade argued for the distinction between existence and essence by 
(p. 575) employing a different argument. He claimed that during the process of 
integration of the essence to existence, the essence was gualified as neither existent nor 
non-existent; thus, they cannot be identical. He then discussed the possibility of an 
intermediary level between existence and non-existence, such as humanity in regard to 
human. 

To prove the existence of God, Kemalpa§azade employed both cosmological and 
teleological proofs in his writings. As for takfir, Kemalpa§azade refrained from accusing 
Muslim philosophers and mystics of unbelief despite his disapproval of heresy. He 
pointed out that the revealed books lack indeed clear statements about the createdness 
of the world and he stressed that knowledge about theological issues that is based on 
single traditions only cannot be regarded as completely certain, so that one should be 
cautious to condemn an opposing theological position as apostasy. 

Kemalpa§azade's discussions of other theological guestions, such as divine wisdom or 
man's freedom, show him to have a more flexible approach than that of the Ash'arites. He 
distinguished between creating something that had evil aspects and willingly performing 
evil actions. Divine wisdom, he argued, reguired justice for all beings and entailed the 
use of every means provided it serves a good purpose, such as the use of poison as a 
remedy for certain diseases. If things were treated wisely and put in their proper place, 
this will ensure that all existent beings function well. Things or actions are not bad or evil 
per se, but only become so by means of a will attached to them through acguisition. Since 
Kemalpa§azade considered knowledge to be dependent on what is known; pre-eternal 
divine knowledge does not constitute an obstacle in his eyes for man's freedom to act. 
Thus, the general goodness within this system could not be undermined because of some 
particular or specific bad acguisitions. 

The authority of Kemalpa§azade ensured the continuity of an open scholarly-minded 
atmosphere throughout the sixteenth century. Nev‘i Efendi Yahya b. PIr ‘All (d. 
1007/1599), for example, unlike most contemporary thinkers, was known for his anti¬ 
atomism. In his Nata’ij al-funun, a book written in Turkish on the classification of 
knowledge, he defended the divisibility of atoms (Nev‘i 1995). Although some Ottoman 
scholars opposed the study of theology for its dialectical and polemical character, it 
continued to be one of the major disciplines of central and regional Ottoman scholarship 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Among the main representatives 
mention should be made of Beyazizade Ahmed (BayadI zada Ahmad) (d. 1098/1687), Kara 
Halil Tirevi (Qara Khalil Tirawl) (d. 1123/1711), Abdulkadir Arif (‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Arif) (d. 
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1125/1713), Yanyali Esad (Yanyavl As'ad) (d. 1143/1730), ‘Abd al-Ghanl al-Nabulusi (d. 
1143/1731), Mehmed Sagaklizade Mar‘a§i (Muhammad Sachaqli zada Mar'ashI) (d. 
1145/1732), Akkirmani Mehmed (Aq Kirmanl Muhammad) (d. 1174/1760), Ebu Said 
Hadimi (Abu Sa'id al-Khadiml) (d. 1176/1762), and ismail Gelenbevi (Isma‘11 al- 
Galanbawl) (d. 1205/1791). 

Yanyali Esad's contribution to Ottoman theology is particularly noteworthy. His 
theological works, especially those devoted to God's existence, are considered to be 
among the best in this field. Mention should be made of his Hashiya ‘ala Ithbat al-wajib, a 
commentary on earlier works on the proof for God's existence, primarily Jalal al-DIn al- 
Dawanl's treatise on the topic, as well as of his Risala al-Lahutiyya. In this treatise, 

( P . 576) the author elaborated in a highly original manner on divine unity and the proofs 
for the existence of God. 

Among the students of Yanyali Esad were a number of non-Muslims, among them the 
Moldovian Prince Dimitrie Cantemir (1673-1723), John Mavrocordatos (1689-1719), and 
Chrysanthos Notaras (c.1663-1731), the Patriarch of Jerusalem (1707-31). Cantemir 
declared in his book, The History of the Growth and Decay of the Ottoman Empire, that 
he owes his Turkish and Islamic knowledge to Esad. There is also evidence for a 
continuing correspondence between Esad and his non-Muslim students when they left 
Istanbul to take up various positions. Esad's interest in different cultures is supported by 
a note on the cover of a manuscript copy of one of his books, al-Talim al-thalith (Ms. 
Istanbul University Library, Arabic Manuscripts, no. 4024, fo. la) testifying to his 
knowledge of other religions, from which even Christian and Jewish scholars had 
benefited greatly. It should be noted that the non-Muslim circle of students at the 
Academy of the Orthodox Patriarchate in Istanbul (known as the 'Great School') in the 
early eighteenth century were interested in Islamic thought and Arabic and Turkish 
languages. Esad Efendi also collaborated with non-Muslim scholars on other projects, 
such as translating commentaries on Aristotle into Arabic (Ozervarli 2011). 

As I pointed out at the beginning of the chapter, although most of the Ottoman 
theologians especially in its early period were Hanafites, they did not confine themselves 
to Maturldl doctrines, the dominant Sunni theological school among the Hanafites. 
Ottoman theologians were rather deeply influenced by the writings of Ash'arite thinkers 
from Central Asia and Iran, whose writings were well represented in the Ottoman lands 
and served as the primary texts on which Ottoman scholars wrote commentaries. The 
most popular of these were al-Jurjam's Sharh al-Mawaqif al-Taftazanl's Sharh al-Aqa’id, 
al-Isfahanl's Sharh al-TawalV and Sharh al-Tajrid, as well as Dawanl's Sharh al-Adudiyya. 
Some of these fourteenth-century Ash'arite theologians were familiar with Maturldl 
doctrines—they had debates with Maturldls, had commented on their writings, and were 
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at times influenced by their ideas. This applies in particular to al-Taftazam whose Shark 
is concerned with the K. ‘Aqa’id by the Maturldi theologian ‘Umar al-Nasafl (d. 537/1142) 
and in the course of which its author endorsed some of al-Nasafi's theological views. 
Shams al-DIn al-Isfaham also commented on al-Nasafi's ‘Aqa’id. The named Ash'arite 
authors and their writings appealed far more to the Ottomans than the writings of the 
later Maturldi thinkers—in contrast to the Ash'arites, the Maturldi authors were engaged 
in the disputes between theology and philosophy rather than interactions. Influenced by 
hermeneutic and linguistic approaches of these Ash'arites, Ottoman scholars strove to 
form an eclectic thought between Maturidism and Ash'arism. In books devoted to the 
differences between Ash'arism and Maturidism, the Ottoman authors emphasized that 
there was not much difference between the two schools, and that the existing differences 
were not doctrinal but rather verbal. In a number of key issues, however, the Ottoman 
theologians remained faithful to the doctrinal heritage of the Maturldiyya, such as man's 
freedom to act or the issue of ethical subjectivism versus objectivism. The opposing 
Ash'arite views were unacceptable in their eyes, whose adherents they characterized as 
semi-predestinists. 


(p. 577) III Renewal of Islamic Theology in the 
Modern Ottoman Period 

The renewal of theology as an attempt to reconcile religion with modernity began in the 
late Ottoman Empire as well as in other parts of the Muslim world. In the nineteenth 
century the classical theological curriculum lost its appeal and dynamism, since the new 
books were less sophisticated than those written in earlier centuries, and they failed to 
address the changed conditions of modernity. Nineteenth-century scholars were, 
however, aware of the traditional importance of theology for Islamic intellectual history, 
its close relationship with philosophy, and its adaptivity to new methodologies and ideas. 
This prompted them to recover—or rediscover—theology as the suitable discipline for 
their attempts to revitalize Islamic religious thought in order to meet the challenges of 
modern philosophy and science (Ozervarli 1999a and 2008). 

Ottoman defenders of modernizing theological texts, such as Abdiillatif Harputi (‘Abd al- 
Lafif al-Kharpufi) (1842-1914) and §eyhulislam Musa Kazim (Shaykh al-Islam Musa 
Kazim) (1858-1920), argued that the use of modern scientific and philosophical 
methodologies was necessary in order to strengthen faith in Islam and to bring its 
disciplines up to date. In his Tarih-i Ilm-i Kelam and Tanqih al-kalam Harputi pointed out 
that Muslim theologians of earlier periods embarked on the study of philosophy whenever 
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they felt this to be necessary. Theologians of today should do likewise and study 
philosophy through modern writings and select what was needed from them. According 
to Harputi, the theologians' methodology had constantly developed throughout Islamic 
history, and was now poised to enter a new stage with the introduction of modern 
scientific methods. Harputi was particularly interested in modern astronomy, which, he 
believed, would challenge the traditional religious idea of the universe, and he wrote a 
separate treatise on the harmony of new astronomical data with the Qur’an and other 
revealed texts. 

Similarly, Musa Kazim (1858-1920), one of the last Grand Muftis of the Ottoman era, 
wrote in his Killliyat an emphatic article on the need to reform Islamic theological texts, 
in which he accused scholars of blind rejection of Western ideas and of failing to meet the 
needs of the day. He considers reviewing the theological books in accordance with the 
needs of present times as the most pressing task of contemporary scholars. In order to 
achieve this goal, Kazim argues, theologians should know the views of the opponents to 
be able to present counter-arguments. When earlier scholars engaged in translating 
philosophical works into Arabic they deemed it necessary to reform theology and add new 
topics accordingly. Today there is a similar need to revive the efforts of scholars and to 
revitalize the discipline (Reinhart 2001; Kazim, 2002). 

In a series of articles that appeared in the journal Sebilurre§ad as well as in his major 
booklVew Islamic Theology (Yeni Ilm-i Kelam ) (published 1922-3), izmirli ismail Hakki 
(IsmaTl HaggI) (1868-1946) joined the modernization efforts of his contemporaries more 
effectively and focused on the importance of rational thinking and the (p- svsi 
contribution of Islamic theology in particular. Historian of Turkish philosophy Hilmi Ziya 
Ulken emphasized that Hakki successfully presented in his Yeni ilm-i Kelam medieval 
theological guestions from a modern point of view. As evidence for the necessity for 
change in both the method and content, ismail Hakki listed examples of comparable 
turning points in the history of Islamic theology: in the twelfth century, Fakhr al-DIn 
Razi's theology replaced al-Bagillam's because of the inadeguacy of al-Bagillanl's system 
vis-a-vis the new methodology in al-Razi's age. Therefore, al-RazTs theology, too, was to 
be replaced with a new formulation when it no longer met the needs of the age. Since 
Aristotelian philosophy, on which al-Raz! depended, had collapsed in recent centuries, 
and a new, modern philosophy had emerged, Hakki argued, al-RazTs theology was no 
longer adeguate. Therefore, the scholars of modern Islamic theology should examine 
modern philosophy and select new ideas, arguments, and methods from various thinkers, 
provided that they fit the system of theological thought, while rejecting the materialistic 
ideas that were inappropriate to Islam. 
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Moreover, scholars of new theology, Hakki suggested, should also stop using outdated 
scholastic methods that were no longer understood by the new generation; instead, they 
should employ the logic and method of modern thinkers such as Descartes. Similarly, 
instead of focusing on ancient schools such as Peripatetics and Stoics, much more 
attention should be paid to modern schools of thought such as Neo-Materialism, 
Positivism, Spiritualism, and others. In this way, Muslim theology would conform to 
contemporary philosophical subjects and develop according to contemporary needs. 
Underlying this approach was Hakki's belief that the methods and presuppositions of 
theology were changeable from age to age, although its essentials and principles 
remained the same. Hakki's methodology in fact led him to prefer rational interpretations 
in some theological issues. For instance, although he accepted the existence of miracles, 
he did not give great weight to these supernatural factors in his evaluation of 
Muhammad's prophethood. For evidence of the truth of the Prophet's mission, he rather 
opted for a rationalist approach, referring to the civilizing effects of Islam on tribal Arab 
communities and later Muslim societies. Likewise, he wrote an essay guestioning eternal 
punishment in the hereafter, using both rationalist and religious evidence (Ozervarli 
2007a). 

Despite promoting the use of philosophical discussions, Ismail Hakki did not deem it 
appropriate to include purely natural sciences and astronomy in his proposed new 
theology. According to Hakki, an intensive use of scientific theories and terminology 
would reguire such freguent renovation of theological texts that it risked surpassing its 
philosophical content. Moreover, science in the Middle Ages was contained within 
philosophy, and therefore, when earlier Muslim theologians imported and synthesized 
philosophical guestions in their texts they inevitably had to deal with scientific guestions 
of their time. But since science had gained its independence from philosophy and 
developed through experimental methods in modern times, contemporary theologians 
should not delve into scientific guestions. It might only indirectly refer to some recent 
conclusions of science about particular guestions when needed. Ismail Hakki also 
considered it inappropriate to interpret Qur’anic verses as scientific statements about the 
(p. 579 ) physical universe, since the Qur’an was revealed to strengthen the faith of 
believers, but not to provide scientific information. 

The main purpose of Hakki's writing a new theology was to respond to the challenges of 
modern materialist thought. In this context, unlike previous attempts, he put his 
criticisms in a larger theological framework as was the case in his effort to reconstruct a 
modern theological theory in accordance with the reguirements and developments of the 
new age. In his Yeni Ilm-i Kelam, he stressed that in modern times materialism re- 
emerged partly with the ideas of Hobbes in England, and of Gassendi in France by the 
seventeenth century. The neo-materialists, Hakki explained, regarded 'the knowledge 
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about God' as 'the enemy of knowledge', while they saw no beginning for matter and 
motion. He criticized materialists for holding on to a mechanistic approach to natural 
laws despite contrary recent developments in physics and astronomy. Materialists, he 
argued, based their principles of nature on a strict determinism instead of teleological 
voluntarism, while explaining human psychological realities through mental functions of 
the body, thereby completely denying all spiritual dimensions of life. 

Hakki also discussed Comtean positivism, though to a lesser extent, which was the other 
influential movement among radical Ottoman thinkers, such as Ahmed Riza (1859-1930). 
The positivists did not consider any source of knowledge other than physical senses, 
Hakki explains, and therefore denied the ability of the human rational faculty to discover 
any absolute or transcendental notion. Contrary to the positivists, he guestioned the 
unigue role of the senses, emphasizing that human knowledge cannot be limited to the 
sensible world. He also disagreed with the rejection of unknown realities as well as the 
underestimation of the capacity of reasoning, arguing that ignoring guestions related to 
the beginning and the end of existence would be a total loss for human knowledge. Hakki, 
in fact, found Comte's division of the history of science into three periods guite 
remarkable, but he did not agree with him about the closeness of the age of religion and 
metaphysics. It should be remembered that social and biological theories of nineteenth- 
century European materialism and positivism had a broad impact on many Ottoman 
thinkers through numerous translations. What was peculiar about Hakki was also 
underlying the task of modern Islamic theology to deal with the views of these schools 
and respond to them in a systematic philosophical way (Ozervarli 2007a). Other central 
Ottoman figures, such as Elmalili Hamdi (1878-1942) and Said Nursi (1877-1960), 
followed this path of revitalization in Islamic theology and religious thought (Ozervarli 
2006 and 2010). 

Another different approach was presented by Mehmed §erafeddin Yaltkaya (1879-1947), 
who aimed to establish a synthesis between theology and modern social sciences rather 
than philosophy. He called his project Ictima-i Ilm-i Kelam, or 'Islamic Social Theology'. 
Under the influence of Ziya Gokalp (1876-1924), who closely followed Durkheim's theory 
of religion, §erafeddin argued that religious beliefs are activated by society and that the 
idea of sacredness, whether found in symbols or actions, derives from their social aspect. 
Therefore, in his view, there is a close link between the type of social assembly of society 
and the formation of traditional or religious beliefs. Mehmed <p- sso) §erafeddin also 
discussed the argumentation method and the employment of rational proof for the 
existence of God in classical kalam. Unlike classical Muslim theologians (mutakallimun), 
§erafeddin prefers to emphasize religious experience and the human inner capacity to 
believe in God rather than rational proofs (Ozervarli 1999b). This social approach to 
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religion and theology was found to be too modernistic compared to the roots of historical 
theology by other modern theologians, such as izmirli Ismail Hakki (Ozervarli 2007b). 

At the same time, scholars in other regions of the Ottoman world raised analogous points 
for reform in theological methods. In the Arab provinces, for instance, there was a 
vigorous movement and activity in discussing new approaches to theology. Egypt was 
semi-independent in the nineteenth century under Khedives and needs to be treated 
separately in the North African region for this purpose, but especially in Baghdad and 
Damascus, scholars like Mahmud ShukrI al-AlusI (1857-1924) and Jamal al-DIn al-Qasimi 
(1866-1914) revived a Salafi rationalism under the influence of Muhammad Abduh 
(1849-1905) of Egypt, whose Risalat al-tawhld was considered one of the examples of 
modern kalam. Al-AlusI in his polemical writings against the conservative scholar Yusuf 
al-Nabham (1849-1932) emphasized the necessity of reasoning ( ijtihad ) and defended a 
theology based on the Qur’an in the path of Ibn Taymiyya. 

Jamal al-DIn al-Qasimi, however, employed a more reformist structure compared to the 
classical theological texts. In the introduction to his Dala’il al-tawhid he presented his 
methodological basis in order to demonstrate the rational character of Islamic beliefs, 
describing reason as the mother of knowledge. Al-Qasimi then adduced twenty-five proofs 
for the existence of God in the first chapter, and named human nature ( al-fitra ) as the 
first proof. Al-Qasimi explained that despite its being necessary, the inner nature of the 
human being was a decisive argument, due to its openness to be relied upon, and its 
being unaffected by doubts and sceptical views. Referring to classical Muslim theologians 
and guoting numerous Qur’anic verses, he emphasized the human being's need to 
believe, to trust, and to pray. Like other animal beings, humans swayed between hope 
and fear, he emphasized, and therefore needed a trustworthy being, especially when they 
were in desperate situations. 


IV Opposition towards Philosophical Theology 
among the Ottomans 

Throughout the history of the Ottoman Empire there was also criticism of and opposition 
to theology or philosophical thought, although such voices never gained the upper hand. 
In his encyclopedic work Miftah al-sa‘dda, Ta§koprizade (d. 968/1561) discussed in the 
chapter on dim al-kalam how some of the religious scholars of his time, relying on 
statements by earlier ‘ ulama’ directed against philosophical theology, dismissed those 
engaged with this discipline, and thus caused confusion and doubts in the minds of 
( P . 58i) students about its merits. Ta§k5prizade argued that the opposition against 
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theological philosophy in early Islam was restricted to opposition against the Mu'tazila 
and should not be generalized. Bemoaning how some circles banished theologians and 
disregarded them as ‘ulama’, Ta§koprizade expressed the patent illogicality of 
recognizing those who work on the status of human actions as scholars, while ruling out 
those who mused over divine actions and attributes. 

Katib (Jelebi also recounts the resistance of some later scholars to the teaching of 
theology in the mad rasa education. According to his report, during the reigns of Mehmed 
II, the scholars who integrated philosophy among the religious sciences were more 
popular, so that philosophical kalam books, such as Hashiyat al-Tajrid and Shark al- 
Mawaqif, were part of the regular curriculum, but that later on they were replaced with 
legal works, as they were considered too philosophical (Katib (Jelebi, Balance, 26). 
Moreover, even in popular poetry, reflections indicating the inferiority of theology and 
philosophy could be traced. The following lines from a traditional Ottoman scholar 
against rational disciplines can be an example: 'Are theology and philosophy worth a 
coin? | Would a clever critic bow (submit) to them'? (Katib (Jelebi, Balance, 136; with a 
different translation). However, these remarks by Katib (Jelebi, as well as similar 
comments by Gelibolulu Mustafa Ali (1541-1600), reflect a general sentiment rather than 
being based on precise information about the curriculum. 

Opposition to theology and philosophy by som e fuqaha’ was not specific to the Ottoman 
period. Rather, similar phenomena can be encountered throughout Islamic history. That 
some Ottoman scholars of law were influenced by the reports of earlier authorities 
against philosophical/theological disciplines and became even more sceptical about its 
legitimacy amid an enthusiastic integration of theology with philosophy in their time, is 
therefore not surprising. Despite these objections the opponents never gained a strong 
footing during Ottoman history. A strict version of radicalism emerged, however, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries among the Kadizadelis, a group inspired by the 
views of Mehmed Birgevi (d. 981/1573). Birgevi, though in principle not opposed to the 
teaching of theology and logic, was fighting against certain popular religious practices 
and extreme Sufi interpretations. He was also not in favour of discussing metaphysical 
guestions among madrasa scholars. Kadizade Mehmed (d. 1044/1635), a student of 
Birgevi, elevated the level of criticism with a group of preachers who finally led a social 
upheaval against what they called innovations ( bid‘a ) against religion, including tobacco, 
coffee, and music, demanding the elimination of mathematics, philosophy, and other 
intellectual sciences from the madrasa curricula. Contrary to the earlier Ottoman policy 
of flexibility, Murad IV accepted some of their demands in order to inveigle popular 
support. When they intended to attack all Sufi tekkes in Istanbul in 1656, Grand Vizier 
Kdpriilu Mehmed Pa§a, with the support of ‘ulama’, suppressed the turmoil and had the 
Kadizadelis exiled (inalcik 1973: 183-4). However, the seventeenth century could not be 
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labelled as the age of fanaticism as it produced efforts of rational thought especially in 
logic (El-Rouayheb, 2006 and 2008). Apart from this exceptional case, a few traditional 
scholars, such as Davud-i Karsi (d. 1756), also expressed their disapproval of 
philosophical approaches, as well as esoteric views of mysticism. 

( P . 582) The demands voiced by a minority group of Kadizadelis to end the teaching of 
rational theology, philosophy, and science underlines the important role those disciplines 
played in the madrasa curricula. This is corroborated by other Ottoman sources bearing 
direct evidence on the teaching of rational disciplines in the madrasas. The anonymous 
author of Kevakib-i Seb‘a (Ms. Paris, Bibliothegue nationale, Supplement turcs, Ms. no. 
196), a book on the classification of knowledge written in 1741 at the reguest of French 
ambassador Marguis de Villeneuve, suggested that people of foreign countries, especially 
Christians who lived far from Muslim lands, did not have access to Arabic sources and 
therefore thought Muslim scholars to be ignorant. On the contrary, he argued that 
Muslims did research in all fields and wrote about them. By writing this book, he stated, 
he aimed to remove the doubts and stereotypes of foreigners, by virtue of providing 
correct information about the disciplines that were taught in madrasas. In theology, 
according to the author, after some elementary texts, al-Jurjam's Shark al-Mawaqif and 
al-Taftazanl's Shark al-Maqasid were the focus of the teaching. Although essentially 
works on theology, the author maintained that they covered all branches of knowledge 
including philosophy, astronomy, geometry, and mathematics. 

In the modern period, too, there was some opposition against theology and its assumed 
implications for Ottoman society, ismail Hakki's above discussed attempt to rewrite 
Islamic theology, for example, attracted criticism from among some of his contemporaries 
who objected to the use of modern philosophy in Islamic discourse. An interview by 
Sebililrre§ad with Hakki exploring his project of Yeni Ilm-i Kelam evoked strong criticism 
from Huseyin Kazim Kadri (Husayin Kazim QadrI) (1870-1934), a scholarly-minded 
politician with Salafi tendencies in matters of faith, who usually used the pen name §eyh 
Muhsin-i Fani el-Zahiri. Hakki responded to Kadri's critigue, and the two men exchanged 
a series of essays in the journal Sebililrre§ad (Ozervarli 2007a). 

In his critigue of Hakki, Kadri expressed his disappointment at Hakki's attempts to 
revitalize theology in accordance with contemporary thought. Although he accepted the 
need for Muslim scholars to write new books and contribute to the Islamic intellectual 
tradition, he believed that such endeavours should be restricted to commenting and 
translating the Qur’an, and this by a group of Muslim experts who would in no way be 
exposed to any Western influence. Kadri mentioned that he had already at an earlier 
stage asked §eyhulislam Musa Kazim to give up a similar attempt to modernize Islamic 
theology, although Musa Kazim's call for reformed kalam education was less harmful in 
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Kadri's opinion than Hakki's Yeni Ilm-i Kelam, possibly because Musa Kazim's reform 
remained only a proposal, while Hakki's was more specific. 

The new Islamic theology, in Kadri's opinion, would reintroduce useless disputes that had 
been abandoned for centuries in the darkness of the history. The invention of classical 
theology, as well as the translation of philosophical books from Greek into Arabic, was a 
mistake of the ‘Abbasid caliphs of the ninth century, whose methods of governing 
introduced many negative trends into Islam. Muslim philosophers referred to Plato as 
'the divine Plato' ( Eflatun-i ilahi), Aristotle as 'the first teacher' ( muallim-i evvel), and 
Galen as 'guide' (Imam )—terms that ought to be reserved for Islamic figures in Kadri's 
view. Even the term 'kalam' (derived from the Arabic word for 'speech') was patterned 
(p. 583) after the Greek word ‘logos', which had nothing to do with Islam. For the new 
theology to introduce the modern European thought of Locke, Malebranche, Kant, 
Descartes, and Comte, as well as probabilism, positivism, materialism, dogmatism, and so 
on, was just as pointless, according to Kadri, as the early Muslim theologians' 
introduction of ancient Greek thought. He urged Muslim scholars to concentrate on legal 
and Qur’anic studies, rather than theology or philosophy. What society needs, especially 
the young generation, in Kadri's opinion, is a contemporary catechism ( ilmihal ), and not 
theology. Kadri emphasized that great Muslim scholars of the past—Abu Hanlfa, al- 
ShafiT, Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ibn Taymiyya, and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya—had also criticized 
discursive theology. 

As is obvious from his writings, Kadri was not only against the revival attempts of Hakki, 
but was also an opponent of philosophical theology per se, both in the past and the 
present. In an earlier work he gave many examples of how debates over Islamic theology 
involved disputes that had caused confusion and disorder in Muslim society. The best 
solution for contemporary problems, Kadri thought, was to return to the early original 
understanding of Islam by removing the alien cultural influences on Muslim societies that 
had built up over the centuries. Apart from his opposition to the revival of Muslim 
theology, Kadri was also against any sort of contact with Western philosophy. He strongly 
emphasized the materialistic aspects of modern thought and the need for strengthening 
the spiritual values of Islam against the possible challenges of Western ideas in the 
nineteenth century. According to Kadri, Islamic faith does not need in any way to be 
strengthened with Western philosophical ideas. However, although Kadri opposed the 
ideological bases of Western modernity like most of his contemporary conservative 
thinkers, he supported administrative reforms and technological developments for 
necessary transformations in his society. 
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V Conclusion 

In this chapter it has been demonstrated that Islamic theology and its integration to 
philosophy in the late medieval period was vibrant in the Ottoman lands as was the case 
among Iranian and Imami thinkers of the time. Ottoman theology was observed as an 
active and productive follower of its Muslim Anatolian background in combining rational 
and mystical schools. From the beginning it renewed itself through the reworking on the 
pre-Ottoman texts and the transmitting of the tradition to their society. Ottoman 
scholarly environment also provided a base for interactions with other cultures of 
thought, by virtue of transcribing books, translating valuable sources, and commentating 
on some selected works. Generally speaking, this activity more or less continued 
undeterred till the end of the Empire. 

Commentary writing was widespread among Ottoman theologians, which should be 
regarded as a sign of continuation and expansion of Ottoman intellectual history, and in 
some cases as a way to express different ideas in a safe and unthreatening format. 

( P . 584) They were not primarily interested in building new theological systems or 
theories, but rather in understanding, expanding, and detailing ideas, which cannot 
simply evoke the absence of thought. However, Ottoman texts were not always 
commentaries, but also independent treatises on various topics were written during this 
period. 

The exploration of the topics, discussions that took place in the Ottoman theological 
sources, and terminology that is used, demonstrates the continuity between the pre- 
Ottoman and Ottoman periods. Ottoman theologians, like their fourteenth-century 
predecessors, were well acguainted with theological doctrines and familiar with the 
technigues of logical and philosophical argumentation. The Ottoman period was not a 
period of innovations and great thinkers in terms of theological methodology, but 
certainly of intellectual activity through interpretations, evaluations, and discussions 
concerning rational and metaphysical guestions. Ottoman theologians such as 
Kemalpa§azade and others continued to work on new combinations of kalam and falsafa, 
focusing on some meticulous discussions about existence, possibility, eternality, faith, 
reason, revelation, and so on. As they expressed their thoughts mostly through 
commentaries on selective texts or short treatises on very specific subjects, they aimed to 
augment and deepen the tradition of post-Ghazalian philosophical theology. This verifies 
how deeply post-Ghazalian scholars transferred the philosophical tradition into theology. 
Ottoman theologians contributed to this process by exploring mostly the philosophical 
subjects, asking new guestions that were not contemplated by their predecessors, or 
providing additional interpretations in order to illuminate the issues. In the modern 
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period, however, the same efforts were spent to revitalize Islamic theology according to 
the need of the age, and to answer guestions raised by modern philosophy. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

Despite its image as a cultural and intellectual backwater in later centuries, the scholarly 
environment in Central Asia, primarily in Bukhara and Samarqand, remained vibrant and 
active into the twentieth century. Theology was an important part of that environment, 
and this chapter addresses the evolution of the Sunni, Maturidi kalam tradition in Central 
Asia in the post-classical period (fifteenth to nineteenth centuries). Following earlier 
developments made by scholars such as Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Ibn 'ArabI, and Taftazani, 
questions of ontology and metaphysics, such as God's status as the Necessary of 
Existence, became central for Sunni kalam in the region. Central Asian mutakallimun 
incorporated ideas from a number of sources, including these earlier scholars, as well as 
the Shirazi philosophical school and Ahmad Sirhindl's Sufi reformism, to form a refined 
discourse for sophisticated theological reasoning. Debates over issues such as the status 
of God's attributes and the nature of mundane existence flourished in public disputations 
and commentaries and supercommentaries on important works of theology, up until the 
modern era. 

Keywords: divine attributes, Maturidism, Bukhara, Taftazani, Avicennian Turn, Sirhindl, necessary of existence, 
ontology, Jadidism, Marjanl, Samarqand 


the historical development of theology in Central Asia is marked—as it is virtually 
everywhere in the Islamic world—by the 'philosophizing' of Sunni kalam, wherein 
methods and concepts from Hellenized Arabic falsafa came to exert a tremendous 
influence on the subsequent theological tradition. This shift in kalam discourse has 
recently been located in the works of the renowned polymath Ibn Sina (Avicenna, d. 
428/1037) and accordingly labelled the 'Avicennian Turn' (Wisnovsky 2005). 

One of the most important developments in Islamic intellectual history, the Avicennian 
Turn represents a profound transformation in theological reasoning. Metaphysical and 
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ontological questions came to predominate at the expense of issues of morality and free 
will that had been central during the formative period of kalam. Though the Avicennian 
Turn spread across the entirety of the Muslim world relatively quickly, its developments 
owed much to the Central Asian scholarly milieu. Ibn Slna himself was born near 
Bukhara, and he spent much of his early life in the city (then the capital of the Samanid 
dynasty), where he studied—among other things—Hanafism, the school ( madhhab ) of 
Islamic law to which the vast majority of Central Asian ‘ulama’ adhered. 1 In addition, R. 
Wisnovsky points out that a conceptual framework for adopting the philosophical 
concerns of the Avicennian Turn was already present in Abu Mansur al-Maturidi's (d. 
333/944) Kitab al-Tawhld (Wisnovsky 2005: 66). Al-Maturldl was one of the leading 
figures of the HanafI ‘ulama’ of Samarqand, who developed a theological school that 
would come to bear his name—Maturidism (Rudolph 1996). 

Aspects of the Avicennian Turn soon began appearing in Maturldite texts, such as Abu 1- 
Yusr BazdawTs (d. 493/1099) Kitab Usui al-din (e.g. Bazdawl, Usui, 27f.) and Abu MuTn 
Nasafi's (d. 508/1114) Tabsirat al-adilla (NasafI, Tabsira, 105-8). But the fullest 
expression of the new discourse initiated by the Avicennian Turn can be found in Sa‘d 
(p. 588) al-DIn al-TaftazanTs (d. 792/1390) commentary (shark) on the creedal work of 
Najm al-DIn ‘Umar NasafI (d. 537/1142), the ‘Aqa’id nasafiyya. 2 

The philosophizing of kalam that took place in this period resulted in a shift in the 
primary concerns of mutakallimun, a shift which is evident in the differences between al- 
Nasafi's ‘Aqa’id and TaftazanTs Shark. While the former is a straightforward assertion of 
established principles of Sunni belief, including that of the uncreated Qur’an and the 
Maturldite conception of faith, by al-TaftazanTs time these issues either had ceased to be 
points of contention or had been subsumed within other theological questions. Al- 
TaftazanTs commentary, accordingly, places its focus on more abstract questions of 
ontology, reflecting Avicenna's influence. Issues of faith and works that predominated the 
early theological tradition are of decidedly secondary importance. 

As a result of this shift, most of the works of the early Maturldite masters fell into 
obsolescence. The ‘Aqa’id nasafiyya survived as the subject of al-TaftazanTs commentary, 
but the works of Abu Layth al-Samarqandl ( fl. fourth/tenth century), Abu MuTn al-Nasafi, 
and al-Maturldl himself ceased to be widely studied or commented upon. Instead, the 
theological tradition was elucidated and transmitted via new books that reflected the 
shift in discourse. Only Abu Shakur al-SalimTs (fl. fourth/tenth century) Tamhld fl bayan 
al-tawhld remained current; it served as an important marker of orthodoxy into the 
nineteenth century. 3 This may be due to the fact there are a number of philosophical 
elements present in the work that presage the Avicennian Turn, though much more study 
is needed on this text. 4 
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As noted, the kalam discourse that emerged from the Avicennian Turn focused on 
metaphysical and ontological matters, and the most central debates in post-Avicennian 
kalam in Central Asia revolved around guestions of the nature of being and existence 
(wujud ) and the relationship between an entity or essence ( dhat ) and its existence and 
attributes ( sifat , sing, sifa), in particular God and His attributes. Most important is the 
Avicennian notion of God as being necessary of existence in Himself ( wajib al-wujud bi-l- 
dhat), which became the widely accepted understanding of God's existence. This stance is 
based on the concept of the three modalities of existence, found in Aristotle, that posits 
that all existents are necessary (wajib), possible ( mumkin ), or impossible ( mumtanij of 
existence, 5 an ontological schema that was guickly incorporated into (p- sss) 
mainstream Sunni kalam. These issues, which remained prevalent up until the modern 
period, are addressed in works such as al-Taftazam's commentary on al-Nasafl. 


I The Continued Importance of Theology 

Al-Taftazanl's works, in particular the Shark aWAqa’id al-nasafiyya, came to dominate 
Central Asian theological discourse up to the twentieth century. His Shark is often 
considered the epitome of kalam, and a number of histories of theology in Central Asia 
stop at this point, believing the ostensible apotheosis of kalam' s development in the 
region to be the end of kalam's development in the region (e.g. Gilliot 2002). This view 
was certainly fostered by the sustained prevalence of al-Taftazam's work, which obscured 
the continued evolution of kalam beyond the positions contained in it (Elder 1950: xx). 

Furthermore, it was common in secondary scholarship to consider Central Asia in later 
periods a cultural and intellectual backwater, cut off from the rest of the Sunni world by 
ShiT Iran and ruled by (nominally Muslim) Turkic nomads. 6 As a result, very little 
scholarly attention was paid to any developments in the region falling between the end of 
the Timurid era (roughly 1500) and the Russian invasions of the 1860s. 

All of this has started to change in recent decades, as the fall of the Soviet Union has 
made research on the region far more accessible. At the same time, scholars of Islamic 
theology have begun to devote new attention to Maturldism. 7 This research is in its early 
stages, however, and considerable work remains in order to produce a detailed and 
nuanced picture of the development of theology in Central Asia over the roughly five 
centuries following al-Taftazam's death. Thanks to recent studies, much of what we do 
know is limited to concerns adjacent to theology—Sufism, Islamic scholarly institutions. 
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socio-political trends, economic developments—rather than the history of theology itself. 8 
Nevertheless, we are not in total darkness on the subject. 

First, we may dispense with the notion that Islamic scholarship in Central Asia had 
stagnated in this era, and that theological study had become repetitive and derivative (cf. 
Shorish 1986). This era saw the theological tradition continue unabated, but there were 
new developments as well, such that the kalam debates of the post-classical period should 
not be seen as mere rehashing of earlier trends. There were substantive connections with 
other regions, too—namely India, the Ottoman Empire, and even Iran—that allowed for 
the exchange of ideas across frontiers. 

(p. 590) Our most reliable knowledge relevant to theology falls within the realm of 
bibliography. The vast majority of theological texts from this era remain unpublished, and 
their contents unstudied. Thanks to the cataloguing of regional manuscript collections, 
however, it is possible to determine which texts and which scholars held the most 
importance for the study of theology. 9 By looking at the freguency with which texts were 
copied and commented upon, we can discern the parameters of the theological tradition 
in the region. 10 The study of commentaries ( shuruh , sing, shark) and glosses ( hawashl , 
sing, hashlya) is particularly important for this era. They were the primary textual 
vehicles for the transmission of scholarship in the post-classical period; at the very least, 
they give us an idea of the contours of theological discourse over time. 11 Thanks to 
bibliographic sources, we know that commentaries on theological texts continued to be 
written into the twentieth century. 

A major circumstantial component in the perseverance of theology was institutional 
support for religious scholarship. Central Asia at this time was ruled primarily by Turkic 
military dynasties of Chingissid descent (succeeded in the eighteenth century by non- 
Chingissid lineages), and it was common for members of the political and military elite to 
promote scholarly activity. 12 Following the collapse of Timurid rule at the turn of the 
sixteenth century, their capital Samargand was surpassed in political and economic 
importance by Bukhara, which became the pre-eminent urban centre in the region. 
Religious scholarship flourished in the city as a result; many of its madrasas date from 
the post-Timurid period, when the city became a destination for students from all over 
the Persianate world. As the capital of the leading dynasties, the ‘ ulama’ in Bukhara 
received significant support from political elites. For instance, one of Bukhara's most 
important madrasas was founded by Qul Baba Kukaltash ( fl. tenth/sixteenth century), who 
was both a prominent military leader (amir) and closely involved in the civil (p- 59D 
administration of the Bukharan khanate (McChesney 1992; Liechti 2008: 31-3). The 
decentralized nature of Chingissid rule, however, allowed for substantial patronage 
opportunities elsewhere, and Balkh, Herat, and Khorezm, as well as Samargand, also 
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served as scholarly centres. 13 Figures like Kukaltash—including members of the ruling 
dynasties—established madrasas, patronized scholars, and endowed libraries and 
teaching positions. Rulers too would sponsor public debates on theological topics and 
encourage leading scholars to participate. 

Such support for religious scholarship served to provide these dynasties—whose 
authority was based on military conguest and whose rule involved near-constant 
warfare—with sorely needed religious legitimacy. These rulers sought to justify their 
position via the ‘ulama’, who acted as intermediaries between the population and the 
ruling elite, especially in urban centres. Presenting themselves as the upholders of Sunni 
orthodoxy—vis-a-vis Shl‘1 Iran in particular—these dynasties patronized theological 
scholars whose views could be considered staunchly anti-Mu'tazill and anti-ShIT (and 
therefore pro-Sunni). 

There was considerable room to manoeuvre within this understanding of Sunnism, 
however, and such support for orthodoxy was not an obstacle to active theological 
reasoning. Importantly, the general conception of Sunni orthodoxy was not exclusively 
aligned with Maturldism, and there was not insignificant exchange with Ash'arism. Al- 
Taftazanl himself merges Ash'arism and Maturldism in the Shark al-'Aqa'id al-nasafiyya, 
and the works and teachings of a number of Ash'arite scholars were incorporated into the 
ostensibly Maturidite Central Asian kalam tradition. 


II Shirazi Influence 

Most noteworthy is the influence of the so-called school of Shiraz, a collection of 
predominantly Ash'arite scholars who shared a marked philosophical bent. 14 This school, 
whose primary founder was ‘Adud al-DIn al-Iji (d. 756/1356), incorporated a wide array of 
different philosophical perspectives, including Muhyl 1-DIn Ibn ‘ArabTs (d. 638/1240) 
metaphysics, Shihab al-DIn al-SuhrawardTs (d. 587/1191) Illuminationist philosophy, and 
Avicennian ideas—often by way of the ShlT philosopher Naslr al-DIn al-TusI (d. 

672/1274)—along with post-Avicennian Sunni kalam. Al-IjTs major theological work, the 
Mawaqif fi ‘ilm al-kalam, was famously commented upon by Sayyid Sharif al-Jurjanl (d. 
816/1413), a scholar who travelled extensively and whose thought reflected this scope of 
diverse influences. This commentary was in fact composed in Samargand, the Timurid 
capital, where al-Jurjanl had been brought following Timur's conguest of Shiraz in 1387 
(van Ess 2011). Al-TaftazanI, who had been a student of al-Iji, was already (p- 592 ) 
established at Timur's court, and the two formed an occasionally contentious scholarly 
rivalry, fostered by freguent public disputations held at Timur's behest. 15 
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Al-Jurjanl's Shark al-Mawaqif fi ‘ilm al-kalam became widely studied in Central Asian 
theological circles, along with a commentary on another of al-Ijl's works, the Shark al- 
‘Aqa’id al-‘adudiyya by Jalal al-DIn Dawanl (d. 908/1502). 16 Dawanl, who studied under a 
number of al-Jurjanl's students, became very influential in Central Asian kalam, and many 
of his works were widely studied and commented upon in places like Bukhara and 
Herat. 17 

Dawanl's influence in Central Asia may be attributed in part to scholarly connections. A 
chain of transmission ( silsila ) from the early nineteenth century links some of the most 
prominent ‘ulama’ in Bukhara to Dawanl. 18 One of his students, Jamal al-DIn Astarabadi 
(d. 931/1526), settled for a time in Herat (Pourjavady 2011: 15), and one of Astarabadl's 
students, MIrzajan Habib Allah (d. 994/1586), a native of Shiraz, in turn later settled 
permanently in Bukhara (Brockelmann 1937-42: ii. 594). MIrzajan taught Yusuf 
QarabaghI (d. 1034/1624), who became one of the major figures of the Bukharan ‘ulama’. 
The silsila continues on to Muhammad Had! Bukhari (fl. twelfth/eighteenth century) and 
his son, ‘Ata’ Allah Bukhari (d. after 1223/1808), both of whom served as shaykh al-Islam 
under the Manghit dynasty (1753-1920). 19 In addition, ‘Inayat Allah Bukhari (d. after 
1223/1808), who served as chief qadi ( qadi-yi kalan) in Bukhara, also traced his scholarly 
lineage to QarabaghI, linking him back to Dawanl as well. 

These scholars continued the ideas of the school of Shiraz through their commentaries 
and supercommentaries. Indeed, with the exception of Muhammad HadI Bukhari, all of 
the scholars listed above are known to have composed supercommentaries on Dawani's 
Shark. al-Aqa’id al-‘adudiyya. 20 The degree to which the school of Shiraz became 
integrated into the Central Asian kalam tradition is shown by the ubiguity of (p- 593) this 
work, which was surpassed in importance only by al-Taftazanl's ‘Aqa’id nasafiyya. The 
fact that Dawanl's shark, has a marked Sunni perspective—it is staunchly pro-Ash‘arite— 
may have hastened its adoption among Central Asian mutakallimun, but Dawanl's oeuvre 
as a whole evinces a wide array of influences—reflective of the Shirazi milieu—and less- 
orthodox works, like his commentary on SuhrawardI, the Shawakil al-hur fi shark hayakil 
al-nur, were also studied in Central Asian madrasas. 21 

There were substantive contacts between the school of Shiraz and Central Asian ‘ulama’, 
and the melange of ideas circulating in Shiraz was also present—if to a lesser extent—in 
Samargand. There is, for instance, the case of ‘All b. Muhammad QushjI (d. 879/1474), a 
philosopher-astronomer from Samargand who was active at the Timurid court under 
Ulugh Beg, after whose death in 853/1449 he guit the city, eventually settling in Istanbul. 
QushjI (sometimes 'Qushchl') wrote a commentary on Naslr al-DIn al-TusI's Tajrid al- 
Vtiqadat, upon which there are several supercommentaries by Dawanl and other 
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contemporary Shirazi scholars (Pourjavady 2011: 10-12, 18, 21). Qushji's commentary 
reflects the pro-Sunni environment of Timurid Samarqand, and he argues against the 
explicitly Shi‘i elements of al-Tusi's creed while adopting the latter's Avicennian 
philosophical approach (Rahman 1985). Similarly, the Persian mystical poet ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Jami (d. 898/1492), who spent much of his life between Herat and Samarqand, 
engaged with philosophical matters—particularly regarding the nature of existence—from 
a self-consciously Sufi perspective. 


Ill The Role of Sufism 

This perspective is reflective of a long-standing and important trend in Central Asia's 
unique scholarly tradition—the role of Sufism. Sufism was an essential aspect of Central 
Asian society and was intimately linked with not only the religious, but also the social and 
political life of the region. Accordingly, there was a substantial history of theology from 
the region that was deeply informed by Sufism. This is evident in one of the most 
important works written from a Sufi perspective, the Kitab al-Ta‘arruf li-madhhab ahl al- 
tasawwuf by Abu Bakr Kalabadhi (d. 385/995). A Hanafi from Bukhara, Kalabadhi in this 
text addresses theological questions in a way that, according to A. J. Arberry, combines 
aspects of Maturidism with mystical thought. 22 The Ta'arruf— a detailed explication of 
Sufi beliefs—was very influential among Sufi thinkers, including luminaries such as al- 
Suhrawardl and Sadr al-DIn al-Qunawi (d. 673/1274), Ibn ‘Arabi's student and (p- 594) 
foremost interpreter, and it remained current in Central Asia for centuries and was 
frequently studied and commented upon. 23 

Ibn ‘Arab! himself loomed large over Central Asian Sufism. His wujudl metaphysics was 
incredibly influential, inspiring a significant number of theological works. His ontological 
ideas were quickly adopted into pre-existing trends of Sufi thought among followers of 
the Kubravi order, which was well established in Central Asia in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries (Morris 1986 : 745-51), 24 and his philosophy became central to the 
theological and metaphysical beliefs of the Naqshbandiyya, the order that would quickly 
rise to prominence under Timurid patronage in the fifteenth century. 25 

Several early masters of the Naqshbandiyya were proponents of Ibn ‘Arabi's thought, 
most notably Jami. According to J. Morris, Jam! was one of the foremost members of what 
can be called Ibn ‘Arabi's 'school', a group of scholars linked to Ibn ‘Arab! through al- 
Qunawi who further interpreted and developed Ibn ‘Arabi's philosophy (Morris 1987: 
110-14). These scholars engaged primarily with Ibn ‘Arabi's theological and metaphysical 
views, often to the exclusion of more characteristically 'Sufi' aspects, such as mystical 
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practice, through the study of his celebrated philosophical work, the Fusus al-hikam 
(Morris 1986: 751-3). 26 

The fundamental principle of Ibn ‘Arabl's metaphysics is the notion that existence comes 
from and is God; as the Necessary Being in Himself, it is only He who can be said to exist, 
in contrast to all other things, which are merely possible of existence. 27 This principle is 
conventionally labelled wahdat al-wujud ('unity of existence'), even though this phrase 
never occurs in his works. In fact, Morris writes, it was members of Ibn ‘Arabl's 'school', 
particularly in Central Asia, who developed this term. Morris notes that these scholars, 
rather than merely explaining Ibn ‘Arabl's ideas, took them in directions he did not 
necessarily intend, specifically by reformulating 'Ibn ‘Arabl's thought in primarily 
ontological, rather than theological, terms, drawing largely on Ibn Slna's 
vocabulary' (Morris 1986: 755 n. 65). 

These scholars used these ideas as a starting point for their own philosophical ventures, 
while linking these ideas with other strands of Islamic thought. This is apparent in Jaml's 
writings, where he devotes considerable attention to guestions of existence. 28 In his al- 
Durra al-fakhira, he explicitly compares the positions of—respectively—the philosophers 
(hukama '), the Mu'tazila (which includes the Ash'arites, interestingly), Sunni (p- 595) 
mutakallimun, and wujudl Sufis; in doing so, he utilizes a common philosophical idiom, 
wherein the views of each of these groups is expressed in the same language and 
terminology, namely that of post-Avicennian kalam. 29 

By employing a single philosophical idiom to express these disparate strands of thought, 
Jam! was attempting to integrate them into a single philosophical discourse. Indeed, such 
attempts formed a major aspect of post-classical theology in Central Asia. If the 
Avicennian Turn can be characterized as a merging of kalam and philosophy, this era—up 
through the nineteenth century—saw the incorporation of wujudl metaphysics into the 
same discursive and philosophical parameters. This project was undertaken not only by 
Sufi thinkers like JamI, but by Sunni mutakallimun like Dawani, as well (cf. Pourjavady 
2011: 89). 

Not all Central Asian scholars shared this affinity for Ibn ‘Arab!, however. Most notably, 
al-Taftazam wrote a refutation of his metaphysics, based on the premises of Sunni kalam. 
He argued that Ibn ‘Arabl's understanding of existence, in particular the relationship 
between God and the objective ( kharij ) world, was inherently flawed and logically 
untenable (Knysh 1999: 147-58). Many of these criticisms were later taken up by ‘All 
Qari Harawl (d. 1014/1605), a traditionist scholar from Herat who settled in Mecca, in his 
own refutation of Ibn ‘Arab!. 30 But neither of these refutations was particularly influential 
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and did little to diminish the importance of wujudi metaphysics in Central Asian 
theology. 31 

Efforts like al-Taftazanl's were hindered by the level of political influence that Sufi orders 
possessed, in particular the Naqshbandiyya. Naqshbandi shaykhs had perpetually close 
ties with ruling dynasties in the region—Jam! himself initiated a Timurid vizier, the 
celebrated Chagatay poet ‘All Shir Nava’I (b. 844/1441, d. 906/1501), into the order 
(Losensky 2008)—and, as a result of their support for wujudi metaphysics, these ideas 
became accepted under the Sunni orthodoxy of the region. 

The importance of wujudi metaphysics, as well as the emphasis on orthodoxy, only 
increased with the establishment of the Mujaddidi order in the mid-seventeenth century. 
Founded as an offshoot of the Naqshbandiyya in Mughal India, the Mujaddidiyya quickly 
became one of the most dominant orders in Central Asia. 32 Part of its rapid rise to 
prominence can be attributed to respect for traditional scholars espoused by its founder, 
Ahmad Sirhindl (d. 1034/1624), and the order attracted a great many adherents (p- 596) 
among the ‘ulama’ . Sirhindl himself preached that adherence to the sharVa, as 
encompassed in Hanafl/iqh and MaturidI kalam, was of supreme importance, over and 
above any mystical practice (Ter Haar 1992: 47-52). 

Despite this regard for the ‘ulama’, Sirhindl himself was not a conventional scholar, and 
many of his theological ideas—contained primarily in his collected letters, the Maktubat 33 
—reflect above all a Sufi perspective. 34 Specifically, SirhindTs views are based on wujudi 
metaphysics—which he terms tawhid-i wujudi 35 —though they differ from Ibn ‘ArabTs. 36 
For Sirhindl, only God exists in reality. There is, however, a secondary level of existence 
at which everything other than God (lit. ma siwa’ Allah) can be said to exist. Sirhindl 
describes the relationship between the two levels of existence as the same as the 
relationship between a thing and its shadow; accordingly, he calls the second type 
'shadow existence' ( wujud-i zilli). 37 At the level of shadow, entities receive their existence 
from God—who is, indeed, existence Himself. 38 


IV The Importance of Ontology 

SirhindTs metaphysics fit well into the existing theological debates in Central Asia. As 
noted, ontological questions came to dominate theological discourse after the Avicennian 
Turn, and Mujaddidi ideas were incorporated into Central Asian kalam in ways similar to 
Ibn ‘ArabTs ideas before them. Muhammad Ma'sum (d. 1079/1668), SirhindTs son, 
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attempted to combine his father's metaphysics with Sunni kalam, 39 as Dawam and Jami 
had done with Ibn ‘Arabl. 

That Sirhindi shared the wujudi framework certainly helped this process. Post-classical 
Persianate philosophy has been described as concerned with refining, rather than 
refuting, existing philosophical systems (Ziai 2005: 406), and we can see such efforts at 
refinement by Central Asian theologians at work. 40 Scholars sought to bring (p- 597) 
these disparate strands of thought, including conventional Sunni kalam and the diversity 
of the Shirazi school, into a single discourse. As a result, these different ideas were 
expressed in shared terms, allowing for the active engagement with the broad scope of 
them. Though these ideas were by no means accepted by everyone—guite the opposite, in 
fact—as far as we can tell very vibrant debates about these ideas continued into the 
nineteenth century in madrasas, public disputations, and commentaries. 

The nature of these debates was strongly philosophical, and the distinction between one 
position and another was often highly nuanced and subtle. As a result, such debates have 
usually been presented in secondary literature as petty sguabbling, reflecting nothing 
new of substance or interest (e.g. Dinorshoev 2003: 747f.). In fact, the scholarship of this 
period represents a distinct stage in the evolution of Islamic theology. We may find the 
concept of 'scaffolding' relevant here. Proposed by S. Jackson in regard to Islamic law, 
'scaffolding' is the notion that once bigger, more structural guestions had been settled, 
scholars had little need to revisit them. Instead, they could direct their efforts at more 
minute—though no less important—matters, leading to more sophisticated and often 
more advanced forms of reasoning (Jackson 1996). 41 

This very subtle theological reasoning is apparent particularly in the debates going on in 
Central Asia regarding ontology. These debates focused primarily on the relationship 
between God's existence and the existence of everything else, reflected in the notion that 
God is the only necessary existent ( wajib ) while all other entities are in themselves only 
possible of existence ( mumkin al-wujud ) or impossible ( mumtanV ). This distinction led to 
a conflation of necessity and existence (expressed in the idea that only God exists), which 
in turn led to the position, discussed by scholars such as QarabaghI, that everything other 
than God is in itself impossible of existence, but is only made possible by a cause (and 
thus by God, if indirectly) (QarabaghI, Shark, 12 a-b [pp. 25-6]). 42 

The conflation of necessity and existence resulted in the latter becoming God's primary 
meta-attribute, which in turn had a significant impact on debates regarding the divine 
attributes. 43 One of the major guestions in the Islamic theological tradition, the issue of 
the divine attributes revolved around their relationship to the divine essence, and it was 
complicated considerably by this emphasis on ontology. The conventional Sunni position 
on the attributes was that they are neither identical to the divine essence nor other than 
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it, expressed in the formula la huwa wa-la ghayruh (lit. 'not it and not (p- sss) other than 
it'). As such, the attributes posed a distinct problem for the position that only God exists 
while everything else does not—namely, do the attributes exist along with God, or do they 
not, and if so, how? 

Scholars put forward a number of different answers to these guestions, and debates on 
the divine attributes played an important role in theological reasoning in Central Asia in 
the post-classical period. The precise contours of these debates remain obscure, but it is 
clear that al-Taftazanl's view, taken from conventional Sunni kalam —that the attributes 
exist eternally, but are only possible of existence—represented the standard position. But 
this did not preclude scholars from attempting to answer these guestions, which 
remained very much unsettled. 

Debates regarding the attributes continued in Central Asia, as well as among the Muslim 
communities of the Russian Empire. Due to the work of M. Kemper, we know far more 
about the latter, in particular scholars from the Volga-Ural region of the Russian Empire, 
particularly in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This region was closely linked 
with Central Asia, with which it formed a single cultural space, and ‘ulama’ played a 
significant role in linking the two regions. A great many Volga-Ural ‘ulama’ studied in 
Bukhara and Samargand, while scholars from Central Asia travelled to, and settled in, the 
Russian Empire. 

Both groups were engaged in the same theological discourse, revolving around 
metaphysics and the divine attributes. One of the first scholars to bring these debates to 
the Russian Empire was Ishniyaz b. Shlrniyaz (d. 1205/1791), a native of Khorezm who 
settled in the steppe trading centre of Orenburg. 44 Ishniyaz took the position, found in al- 
Taftazanl, that the attributes are in themselves only possible of existence, but he also 
argued, pace al-Taftazanl, that God's existence is superadded to His essence ( z a’ida ‘ala 
al-dhat ). 45 Another scholar, Fath Allah Uriwi (d. 1259/1843), a Mujaddidi from a village 
near Kazan, Russia, put forward the notion of wahda ‘adadiyya (lit. 'numerical oneness') 
for the attributes. Though the work in which Uriwi describes this idea is unfortunately 
lost, it seems that it may have been based on SirhindTs stance on the attributes—i.e. that 
the attributes are identical with God at the level of real existence (as only God exists in 
reality), while at the level of shadow existence the eight divine attributes 46 exist separate 
from God. Wahda ‘adadiyya may be an attempt to combine these two levels, by allowing 
for a multiplicity of attributes to exist simultaneously with the singular divine essence. 47 
Indeed, Uriwi writes elsewhere that God is one in the sense of having no partner, so it 
would be possible for multiple attributes to inhere within the essence without violating 
God's fundamental oneness ( tawhid ). 48 
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( P . 599) The most widely known Volga-Ural scholar involved in these debates was Abu 
Nasr Qursawi (d. 1227/1812), who put forward a new understanding of the attributes' 
existence based on the ontological premisses of Sunni kalam , 49 In a commentary on the 
Aqa’id nasafiyya that bypasses al-Taftazanl's shark, Qursawi argues— contra al-Taftazam 
—that the attributes are not possible of existence in any sense, but rather are necessary 
by virtue of being 'not other than' the divine essence. He also rejects the notion of the 
multiple attributes (and, explicitly, wahda ‘adadiyya) on the grounds that the existence of 
multiple, distinct entities within the essence violates tawhid. 

As noted, al-Taftazanl's position represented the baseline of orthodoxy in Central Asia, 
and Qursawi, who spent several years studying in Bukhara at the very turn of the 
nineteenth century, found himself at the centre of sustained controversy as a result of his 
views. The criticism levelled against him by scholars such as ‘Ata’ Allah Bukhari and 
Tnayat Allah Bukhari (mentioned in Section II) was that holding the attributes to be 
necessary of existence was tantamount to denying their existence as real entities distinct 
from the divine essence. This, QursawTs opponents claimed, was eguivalent to the 
conventional Mu'tazilite position that the attributes have no existence of their own, but 
are identical to God (' ayn al-dhat). Such a position would take Qursawi beyond the 
bounds of Sunnism, and this is precisely what was charged against him. In 1223/1808 he 
was condemned to death for heresy by the Bukharan ‘ulama’ on the order of the Manghit 
amir Haydar (r. 1799-1826) (on this incident, see Kemper 1998: 228-34; Spannaus 
forthcoming). Though he was spared execution, his books were burned and for the next 
several decades it was forbidden in Bukhara to discuss him or his ideas. Returning to 
Russia, he continued his outspoken criticisms of al-Taftazanl, and the controversy 
surrounding him—including scholars like UriwI, who openly condemned Qursawi— 
persisted long after his death. 

One of the scholars involved in this controversy in the second half of the nineteenth 
century was Shihab al-DIn MarjanI (d. 1306/1889), who is widely regarded as the most 
important scholar of the Muslim communities of the Russian Empire. MarjanI was an 
active proponent of QursawTs views, having first become acguainted with them as a 
student in Samargand (he also studied in Bukhara), and he refined and restated some of 
the philosophical premisses underlying them, particularly in his own commentary on the 
‘ Aqa’id nasafiyya (MarjanI, al-Hikma al-baligha), as well as his supercommentary on 
DawanTs Shark al-Aqa’id al-‘adudiyya 50 (Spannaus 2015). 
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V Modernity 

Qursawl and Marjanl are both viewed as the direct predecessors of Jadidism, the Muslim 
modernist movement that developed in the Russian Empire at the turn of the twentieth 
(p. 6oo) century. 51 Concerned with what they saw as the backwardness of Muslim 
society, Jadidist intellectuals sought to remake their society initially through the reform 
of Islamic education, and later through a broad project of social and cultural 
modernization. 

With its goal of modernizing Islam and adapting Muslim society to the twentieth century, 
Jadidism represented a general rejection of the Islamic scholarly tradition, and theology 
in particular was singled out for intense criticism, reflecting the Jadidist belief that 
knowledge of kalam was at best irrelevant, and at worst harmful to society. For Jadidists, 
it was the 'conservative' ' ulama ', those most responsible for Muslims' backwardness, who 
immersed themselves in the useless study of theology, while they taught themselves 
practical subjects such as mathematics and world geography. 

Though it did not attract huge numbers of Muslims to its cause, Jadidism's importance in 
urban settings was undeniable. In Bukhara, Tashkent, and Samargand, to say nothing of 
the Muslim urban centres of Russia proper, significant sections of the ‘ulama 1 and 
merchant classes were drawn to the movement. They founded schools, newspapers, and 
printing presses that had no use for theological writings (Khalid 1998; Kanlidere 1997). 
After the Russian Revolution of 1905, many Jadidists associated themselves with left-wing 
Russian political parties, and during the Revolution of 1917 and ensuing Russian Civil 
War (1917-22), many Jadidist factions were allied with the communists (often out of 
necessity). 

The Bolshevik Revolution was the death knell for the Islamic scholarly tradition in the 
Russian Empire-cum-Soviet Union. The ‘ulama 1 , regardless of their individual political 
inclinations, were treated as a 'reactionary' feudal class and faced widespread repressive 
measures (Mohammatshin 2004). These only intensified with the rise of officially anti- 
religious policies in the 1930s. Religious institutions and forms of religiosity of all kinds 
were repressed, in particular theology, which was viewed as a means for the masses' 
oppression at the hands of the parasitic ‘ulama 1 (e.g. Klimovich 1936: 24). By the end of 
the decade, virtually all of the ‘ulama 1 , as well as the left-wing Muslim intelligentsia, had 
been wiped out. Allen Frank describes the demise of Islamic learning in the Soviet Union: 
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Not only were thousands of mosques closed, but all Islamic education was banned, 
all madrasas were closed, tens of thousands of Islamic books and manuscripts 
( P . 6oi) were burned. Most decisively, perhaps thirty thousand members of the 

‘ulama’ were executed or exiled to labor camps in Siberia. By the late 1930s this 
dynamic Islamic culture had for all intents and purposes ceased to exist... 

(Frank 2001: 6) 52 

The study of theology, already denigrated by Muslim modernists, 53 became a subject for 
ideological academic research that was inclined to present kalam in Central Asia as 
something that had ceased developing centuries before. In truth, an active, vibrant 
tradition of theology enriched by numerous outside influences had remained in Central 
Asia up to the twentieth century. It had continued to evolve up to this time, incorporating 
many of the metaphysical and philosophical aspects of post-Avicennian kalam and, rather 
than merely repeating previous debates, brought forward a new ontological perspective 
as part of the discourse of Sunni theology. Though more study is needed into the precise 
contours of that discourse and the scholars integral in its elaboration, that it continued as 
an important part of post-classical Islamic scholarship in Central Asia is beyond doubt. 
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Notes: 

l 1 ) D. Gutas has claimed that Ibn Slna was in fact a Hanafi, though others, using different 
evidence, have claimed that he was an Isma‘111; Gutas 1988. cf. Nasr 1993: 183. 

( 2 ) Taftazanl's commentary has been published in numerous editions, as well as in an 
English translation; Elder 1950. 

( 3 ) Cf. Marjani, Mustafad, 2: 172-3. 

( 4 ) In the proof of God's oneness ( wahdaniyya ), Salimi writes that 'we have affirmed the 
Maker ( athbatna al-sanV) because of the necessity of the existence of the Maker (Zz- 
darurat wujud al-sanV ) and [the necessity of] the creation of the world, and this necessity 
is increased by the affirmation of one maker ( bi-ithbat sani‘ m wahid m );' Salimi, Tamhid, 
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36. Compare this with the discussion of the necessity of existence (wujub al-wujud), 
which was predicated of God by Avicenna. 

( 5 ) One of the central aspects of the Avicennian Turn is the adaptation of these modalities 
to earlier Islamic discourse of entities' eternality or createdness, wherein a thing that 
was previously considered eternal (in the sense of uncaused, or having no beginning) 
came to be seen instead as necessary (in the sense that it must exist), and, likewise, a 
thing that is caused (in the sense of having a beginning and therefore not being eternal) 
came to be seen as possible (in the sense that it might or might not exist at a given point); 
see Wisnovsky 2005; 2004a. 

( 6 ) E.g. Spuler 1970. For a discussion of the trope of Eurasian nomads' lack of religiosity, 
see DeWeese 1994. 

( 7 ) The Maturldl school was little studied among Western Islamicists prior to the 1970s; 
cf. Rudolph 1996: Iff. 

( 8 ) In addition to the works cited here, see e.g. the collections edited by Dudoignon 1996; 
Muminov 2007; DeWeese 2001; and von Kugelgen 1996-2002. 

( 9 ) The two most important collections for Central Asia are located in St Petersburg, at 
the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, and Tashkent, at the Abu Rayhan Biruni Institute of 
Oriental Studies. The St Petersburg collection has been extensively catalogued; Khalidov 
et al. 1986; Akimushkin et al. 1998; Dmitrieva et al. 2002. The Tashkent collection, 
however, has only been partially catalogued, and somewhat haphazardly so; Semenov 
1952-87. New subject-specific catalogues have been compiled in recent years, but 
unfortunately theology has not yet been addressed; cf. Karimova 2010. Other important 
collections include the regional museums of Nukus and Qarshi, Uzbekistan (respectively); 
Muminov et al. 2007; Szuppe et al. 2004; see also Muminov et al. 1999b. In addition, 
there are two catalogues for the manuscript collection of Kazan University, Russia that 
have recently been published (the first of which suffers from poor arrangement and 
freguent errors); Fatihnizhad et al. 2003; Arslanova 2005. 

( 10 ) This is similar to the approach used by P. Bruckmayr in his study of Maturldism's 
influence and spread, an article that also shows the drawbacks of this approach, as it 
allows for very little detail regarding the ideas contained in these works; Bruckmayr 
2009. 

( n ) It is the very use of the commentary that has led to the idea of stagnation, but this is 
far from true. Commentaries were a major source of original and inventive scholarship 
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within the bounds of the scholarly tradition. On the importance of commentaries in the 
post-classical period, see Zaman 2002; Wisnovsky 2004b. 

( 12 ) For a discussion of the ruling dynasties of the era and their manner of governance, 
see McChesney 1992. 

( 13 ) There is evidence that the intellectual environment in one city could differ 
substantially from that of another, even when ruled by the same dynasty. 

( 14 ) For a detailed history of the school, see Pourjavady 2011. 

( 15 ) It is said that TaftazanI's defeat to JurjanI in a debate led to the former's death; 
Madelung 2000. 

( 16 ) DawanI's commentary has been published many times along with other commentaries 
and supercommentaries on Iji's Mawaqif. To my knowledge, the only edition of the work 
by itself is found (strangely) in a collection of the writings of the modernist scholar al- 
Afghanl (al-Afgham, Athar, 37-147). 

( 17 ) Most commonly studied beyond the Shark al-Aqa’id al-‘adudiyya were two of his 
shorter works, the Risalat ithbat al-wdjib al-qadima and the Risalat al-zawra’, both 
recently published in al-Dawam, Sab‘ rasa’ll. 

( 18 ) The silsila ends with two scholars from the Volga-Ural region of the Russian Empire, 
reflecting the substantial scholarly links between this region and Central Asia. The full 
silsila, which is contained in a biographical dictionary of Volga-Ural ‘ulama’, reads: ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rashid Ishguwwat (d. 1248/1833) < Sayf al-DIn b. Abi Bakr Shinkari 
(d. 1240/1824) < ‘Ata’ Allah b. Had! Bukhari < his father, Had! Bukhari < 'Mawla 
Faydl' (unknown) < 'Mawlana Sharif' (unknown) < QarabaghI < MIrzajan < AstarabadI < 
Dawanl; Fakhr al-DIn, Athar, 6: 291. 

( 19 ) M. Kemper notes that they were descended from a line of prominent theological 
scholars dating back to the sixteenth century; Kemper 1998: 51. 

( 20 ) Unfortunately, none of these works has been published. The supercommentaries of 
MIrzajan and QarabaghI exist in numerous copies, as does that of ‘Inayat Allah, which is a 
third-level commentary on Qarabaghl's supercommentary. ‘Ata’ Allah's partial 
supercommentary is preserved in the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts, St Petersburg; 

Ms. B4038, fos. 128b-137b. 

( 21 ) There is a supercommentary on DawanTs shark attributed to QarabaghI (not listed in 
Brockelmann); Yusuf QarabaghI, Shawa’il al-tur hashiyat Shawakil al-hur shark Hayakil 
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al-nur. Ms. Kazanskii Gosudarstvennyi Universitet (Kazan, Russia), no. A-606; cf. 
Brockelmann 1943-9: i. 438. 

( 22 ) Arberry here likens Kalabadhi's effort to present a combination of Sufism and 
Maturldism with Ghazali's combination of Sufism and Ash'arism in his celebrated Ihya’ 
‘ulum al-dm; Arberry 1977: xv. 

( 23 ) This work was also popular in the western Islamic world; Arberry 1977: xiif. 

( 24 ) Morris's works on scholars' engagement with Ibn ‘ArabI is essential reading for the 
study of the subseguent developments of his ideas in later periods, if for no other reason 
than for the extensive citations to secondary literature. 

( 25 ) For an account of the order's founding and background, see Algar 1990. 

( 26 ) JamI in fact composed two commentaries on the Fusus, including his very prominent 
Naqd al-nusus fi shark naqsh al-Fusus, which exists in multiple editions. 

( 27 ) A very useful overview of Ibn ‘Arabl's philosophy by William Chittick can be found in 
the Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy. 

( 28 ) See his Lawayih, which features an extensive discussion of ontological issues in 
Persian verse form, which was translated into French by Y. Richard. 

( 29 ) The Durra al-fakhira has been translated into English, along with a commentary on 
the work, by N. Herr (1979). 

( 30 ) Both Taftazanl and ‘All Qari's refutations were published in Istanbul in 1877; 
Taftazam, Majmu'a. 

( 31 ) According to Knysh, it was also not a very persuasive critigue and only engaged with 
Ibn ‘Arabl's ideas on a 'superficial' level; Knysh 1999: 161f. 

( 32 ) There is some disagreement as to how dominant it was in the region. Arthur Buehler 
believes that the Mujaddidiyya were clearly the most important order, while Bakhtiyar 
Babajanov states that there is insufficient documentary evidence from this period. He 
also notes that there was broad acceptance for different Sufi affiliations under the 
Manghit dynasty, members of which were closely linked with the Mujaddidiyya; Buehler 
1996: 208, 228; Babadzanov 1996: 385-6; Babadzanov 2003: 68; also von Kugelgen 1998: 
132f. 
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( 33 ) See A. Buehler's incredibly helpful index to the Persian text; Buehler 2001. The 
Maktubat have unfortunately not been fully translated into English. Piecemeal 
translations can be found in Ansari 1986: 171-316. 

( 34 ) Sirhindl himself studied KalabadhI as a student; Ansari, 'Wahdat al-Shuhud', p. 285. 

( 35 ) e.g. Sirhindl, Maktubat, 1:272, p. 8. 

( 36 ) The degree to which Ibn 'Arab! and Sirhindl disagree is often overstated in 
scholarship, a fact that can be attributed to later polemics between followers of each; see 
esp. Ansari 1998. 

( 37 ) Cf. Sirhindl, Maktubat, 2:98, p. 112. 

( 38 ) At the level of shadow, there is little difference between Ibn ‘ArabTs understanding of 
how things come into being and SirhindTs. For both, there is the process of individuation 
{ta'ayyun) through which entities become existents ( mawjudat ). However, for Sirhindl 
this is not real existence; therefore, existents do not share in God's existence as they do 
for Ibn ‘Arabl. 

( 39 ) Cf. Maktubat-i Khwaja Muhammad Ma'sum. 

( 40 ) See, for instance, Yusuf QarabaghTs combination of Illuminationist epistemology with 
Ash'arite-influenced kalam in his supercommentary on DawanTs Shark aWAqa’id al- 
‘adudiyya, extant in numerous copies. The Hathi Digital Trust has made a digital copy 
available online: <http://catalog.hathitrust.org/Record/006834427>. Although SirhindTs 
metaphysics have often been described as refuting Ibn ‘ArabTs, this is not how Sirhindl 
himself saw it; rather, he explicitly considers himself to be correcting certain mistakes in 
Ibn ‘ArabTs thought; ter Haar 1992: 125f. 

( 41 ) This 'scaffolding' was in essence the framework of taqlld, which involved not the 
blind adherence to earlier scholars' views, but rather the reliance upon them and their 
views as authoritative. However, more research is needed to discern specifically how 
taqlld functioned in the theological context. 

( 42 ) This idea is initially found in Ibn ‘Arabl; Ibn ‘Arabl, Insha’, p. 10-1. 

( 43 ) A meta-attribute in this sense is something that can be predicated of both God and 
the divine attributes themselves; in this case, it can be said that God exists/has the 
attribute of existence, while the divine attributes too exist/have the attribute of existence. 
Such a predication is of course ambiguous and formed one of the bases for the 
controversy regarding the attributes' status; see Wisnovsky 2004a: 72-5. 
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( 44 ) Ishniyaz was a major figure in the Mujaddidiyya, which spread to Russia in the mid¬ 
eighteenth century; Marjanl, Mustafad, 2: 216; Fakhr al-DIn, Athar, 2: 59-60; also Kemper 
1998: 220. 

( 45 ) On this metaphysical guestion, see Wisnovsky 2011. 

( 46 ) Knowledge (7Zm), power ( qudra ), life ( hayat ), hearing ( sam‘ ), sight ( basar ), will 
(irada ), speech ( kalam ), and creating ( takwin ). The last, takwm, was considered an 
essential attribute by Maturldls but not by Ash'arites, though Central Asian theological 
works often acknowledge this disagreement, speaking of the 'eight or seven attributes'; 
e.g. Marjanl, Mustafad, 2: 172. 

( 47 ) A similar idea is found in Jaml, though not regarding the attributes specifically; Jami, 
Durra, 4-5. 

( 48 ) UriwI, [Untitled], lb; see also UriwI, Risala, 39a-40b. 

( 49 ) Qursawl was deeply influenced by the works of NasafI, SalimI, and KalabadhI, 
respectively. On his thought, see Kemper 1998; Spannaus 2015; forthcoming. 

( 50 ) This work was published in Istanbul in 1316/1898 along with other 
supercommentaries on DawanI and is widely available; Kalanbawl, Hashiyat. 

( 51 ) There is considerable uncertainty regarding the origins of Jadidism (first raised by 
Adeeb Khalid). The conventional narrative posits that it was initiated by Qursawl, whose 
reformism was then taken up by Marjanl and some of his contemporaries, before 
reaching full flower a generation later. This narrative ignores the significant 
discrepancies between Jadidism and the work of these two scholars, in particular their 
theological writings. Any connection, particularly with Qursawl, is guite tenuous. His 
condemnation in Bukhara served as an important example for Jadidists' own struggles 
towards reform. More substantively, Marjanl was linked with the reformist faction of the 
Bukharan ‘ulama’, out of which Bukharan Jadidism sprang. However, this reformist 
faction counted among its earlier members some of the same scholars who had 
condemned Qursawl, including 'Inayat Allah Bukhari; Khalid 1998: 100; Dudoignon 2004: 
67, 83; Spannaus forthcoming. 

( 52 ) The MIr-i 'Arab in Bukhara was the only madrasa in Central Asia allowed to continue 
as a religious school, and only after 1948; cf. Khalid 2007: 110. 

( 53 ) 'Aynl, Tarikh-i inqilab; Fitrat, Munazarah. 
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this is a first exploratory attempt to sketch a map of Muslim theology in India for the pre¬ 
modern and early modern periods.* The vast majority of texts in this discipline have 
remained unpublished and practically no substantive work on their contents has 
appeared to date. Thus, at this stage of research, it appears suitable that the tradition be 
gauged in a preliminary fashion from three related angles: socio-intellectual networks of 
relevant scholars; a tally of the most significant texts; and brief references to prominent 
debates and to the contribution of certain outstanding personalities. Taken together, it is 
hoped that the information to follow will open up some vistas for future research. 
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I From the Emergence to the End of the 
Seventeenth Century 

(a) Iranian Theologians in India 

Interest in the professional study of kalam was revived in India in the second half of the 
eighth/fifteenth century. The courts of the rulers of Sind, Gujarat, and especially the 
Bahmani Sultanate (748/1347-933/1527) in the Deccan seem to have played a significant 
role in developing an academic environment and patronizing the rational sciences. Jalal 
al-DIn al-Dawam (d. 908/1502), the well-known theologian/philosopher of the time, 
enjoyed the patronage of an Indian ruler, namely Sultan Mahmud I of Gujarat (r. 
863/1458-917/1511). Moreover, at least two of DawanI's students, Mir Shams al-DIn 
Muhammad al-Jurjanl (who was the great-grandson of al-Sharif al-Jurjanl) and a (p- 607) 
certain Mir MuTn al-DIn, headed to India and eventually were present at Nizam al-DIn 
Shah Sindl's (r. 866/1461-914/1508) court (Barzigar 2001: 2561). 

The rise of the Safavid Shah Isma‘11 (r. 907/1501-930/1524) and his declaration of 
Twelver Shl'ism as the state religion of Iran had a direct impact on the development of 
the theological discourse in India. Following Shah Isma‘11 (or at least inspired by him), 
three rulers of the Deccan region declared Twelver Shl'ism to be the official religion of 
their respective states: (1) Yusuf ‘Adil Shah (r. 908/1502-916/1510), founder of the ‘Adil 
Shahl dynasty, which ruled the Sultanate of Bijapur; (2) Sultan Qull Qutb Shah (r. 
924/1518-950/1543), founder of the Qutb Shahl dynasty in Golkonda (in modern-day 
Andhra Pradesh); and (3) Burhan Nizam Shah (r. 914/1508-961/1554), the ruler of the 
Ahmadnagar state. 

While the first two seem to have converted to Twelver Shl'ism before they took power 
and hence adopted Twelver Shl'ism from the first day of their rule, Burhan Nizam Shah 
converted to Twelver Shl'ism as late as 944/1537, and it was only after this conversion 
that he proclaimed Twelver Shl'ism to be the official religion of his kingdom. A migrant 
Iranian Shl‘1 preacher and scholar, Shah Tahir DakanI (d. between 952/1545 and 
956/1549), seems to have played a significant role in this conversion (Ivanow 1938: 58- 
61; Poonawala 1997: 200). Shah Tahir had escaped by sea to India in 926/1520 after 
being accused of being IsmaTlI. First he went to the court of Isma‘11 ‘Adil Shah (r. 
916/1510-944/1538) in Bijapur and then in 928/1522 went on to Ahmadnagar, where he 
remained until his death. Following the conversion of Burhan Nizam Shah, Shah Tahir 
made an effort to promote Twelver ShFism. He invited several Iranian ShTI scholars to 
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the Sultanate (Dhablt 1998: 98). Moreover, he wrote at least one Twelver ShIT 
theological work consisting of a commentary on al-'Allama al-Hilll's (d. 726/1325) al-Bab 
al-hadi ‘ashar (Poonawala 1977: 274). Ivanow suggests that Shah Tahir's accusation of 
being IsmaTlI was correct and that he was observing taqiyya while preaching 'a moderate 
and Sufic-like form, in the guise of Ithna-'asharism' (Ivanow 1938: 77). His argument for 
this is mainly based on the writings of Shah Tahir's followers. But the latter's own works, 
if extant, have yet to be examined. 

Apart from Shah Tahir, there was at least one other Twelver ShIT theologian at the court 
of Burhan Nizam Shah, namely Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Kh w ajagI, known as al-Shaykh al- 
ShirazI ( fl. 953/1546). Kh w ajagl is best known for his Twelver ShIT creed, al-Nizamiyya fi 
madhhab al-Imamiyya, composed at the reguest of Burhan Nizam Shah. Another Twelver 
ShIT creed of Kh w ajagl, entitled al-Mahajja al-bayda’ fi madhhab al al-‘aba, was dedicated 
to the head of the ‘Adil Shahl dynasty of the time, who was presumably Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah I (r. 1534-58 ce). Moreover, he seems to have resided for some time in Golkonda 
(ruled by the Qutb Shahl dynasty), where he composed an Arabic commentary on Naslr 
al-DIn al-TusTs (d. 672/1274) Twelver ShIT creed al-Fusul, entitled Tuhfat al-fuhul fi sharh 
al-Fusul (completed in 953/1547), a Persian commentary on the same text completed in 
the same year, and possibly his commentary on the ‘Allama Hilll's al-Bab al-hadi ‘ashar, 
completed shortly before the two aforementioned works, in 952/1545. Kh w ajagl also 
commented upon the works of Jalal al-DIn al-Dawanl, Sadr al-DIn al-Dashtakl (d. 
903/1498), and Nur al-DIn al-Jaml (d. 898/1492) on the proof of God's existence and His 
attributes (Kh w ajagl, Nizamiyya, 94f.). 

( P . 608 ) Another effect of the new Safavid religious policy was the migration of Sunni 
scholars to neighbouring lands, including India. The hostility towards Sunni scholars, 
which had started during the rise to power of the Safavid Shah Isma‘11, had become even 
more ruthless at the time of his successor, Shah Tahmasb (r. 930/1524-984/1576). One of 
the Sunni theologians who moved to India in the early decades of the Safavid era was 
Muslih al-DIn al-Larl (d. 979/1572). Muslih al-DIn, who studied theology (as well as other 
rational and traditional sciences) in Shiraz with a number of outstanding scholars such as 
Kamal al-DIn Husayn al-Larl (d. after 918/1512), Shams al-DIn al-Khafrl (d. 942/1535-6), 
and Ghiyath al-DIn Mansur al-Dashtakl (d. 949/1542), moved to India most likely during 
the early years of Shah Tahmasb's reign. The specific reason for his migration is 
unknown, but in his world history, entitled Mir’at al-adwar wa-mirqat al-akhbar, he cites 
Shah Tahmasb's hostility towards Sunni scholars as the main reason behind the 
migration of scholars from Iran to other lands (Nawshahl 1997: 109). At first, Lari spent 
some time at the court of Shah Hasan Arghun (r. 930/1524-963/1556) in the province of 
Sind (Nawshahl 1997: 91). Then he was able to acguaint himself at the court of the 
Babirld, Sultan Humayun (r. 937/1531-963/1556). Subseguently he was appointed by the 
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Sultan as the sadr ('administrator'). Following Humayun's death on 11 Rabi‘ II 963/22 
February 1556, Lari left India for the Ottoman territory. Lari wrote the following works 
on rational theology: (i) Glosses on al-Sharlf al-Jurjani's (d. 816/1414) commentary on 
‘Adud al-DIn al-lji's (d. 756/1355) al-Mawaqif • (ii) glosses on Jalal al-Din al-Dawani's first 
set of glosses on ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Qushji's (d. 782/1474) commentary on Nasir al-Din al- 
Tusi's Tajrid al-i‘tiqad; (iii) Risala fi bayan qudrat Allah; and (iv) Risala fi tahqiq al-mabda’ 
wa-l-ma‘dd. However, it is unclear which of the above works were composed during his 
stay in India; nor is it known whether or not he was also engaged in teaching theology 
while he resided in India. 

The first migrant scholar who can safely be assumed to have been involved with teaching 
theology in India is Fath Allah al-Shirazi (d. 998/1590). Born into a scholarly family in 
Shiraz, Fath Allah studied theology and philosophy with Ghiyath al-Din Mansur al- 
Dashtaki and Jamal al-Din Mahmud al-Shirazi. Later he was invited to India by Mirza Jani, 
the ruler of Thatta. He also spent some time in the service of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah (r. 965/1558- 
987/1580) in Bijapur as his wakil ('administrator'). For a while he also resided in 
Ahmadnegar, where he became acguainted with Sultan Murtada Nizam Shah II (r. 
972/1565-996/1588). In response to the theological guestions of the latter he composed 
in Persian al-As’ila al-sultaniyya. In 990/1582, he was summoned to the imperial court of 
Mughal Emperor Akbar (r. 963/1556-1014/1605), where he was conferred the title of 
‘Adud al-dawla. He remained at the Emperor's service until his death in Kashmir in 
998/1590 (Qasemi 1999: 421). Fath Allah al-Shirazi was considered by later 
historiographers as having been the main conduit for the serious study of philosophy and 
theology in India. It is common, therefore, for intellectual historians of Islamic thought in 
India to trace a lineage from Fath Allah al-Shirazi to the scholars of Farangi Mahal in the 
eighteenth century ce. Among his theological works, his gloss on Jalal al-Din al-Dawani's 
earlier gloss on ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Qushji's commentary on Nasir al-Din al-Tusi's Tajrid al- 
Vtiqad is noteworthy. This work was probably among the texts he was actively teaching. 

(p. 609) Although it is almost certain that Fath Allah al-Shirazi was a Shi‘i scholar, later 
generations of Sunni scholars in India have shown no hesitation in linking their chain of 
transmission of theology to him. Perhaps this is because he was not so explicit about his 
Shi‘i beliefs in writing. His Iranian disciple, Muhammad b. Mahmud Dihdar (d. 
1016/1607), seems by comparison not to have attracted many Sunni students. Dihdar, 
who was likewise associated with the court of Sultan ‘All ‘Adil Shah in Bijapur, moved 
after the latter's death to Ahmadnegar where he enjoyed the patronage of Sultan 
Murtada Nizam Shah II. But subseguently, unlike his teacher, who went to the court of 
Mughal Emperor Akbar, he moved to Burhanpur, and eventually to Surat. Dihdar wrote 
several short treatises on kalam including a Risala fi ma'rifat al-imam, the title of which 
makes it clear that he was explicit about his Shi‘i beliefs. Dihdar's other theological 
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works include Risala fi l-kalam, Risala fi l-tawhid dedicated to Murtada Nizam Shah II (r. 
972/1564-996/1588), Risala dar tawhid-i istidlali, Risala fi l-nubuwwa, and Risala fi ithbat 
al-wajib ta‘ala fi tariq al-mutakallimin wa-l-hukama’ wa-l-sufiyya, Kawakib al-thawaqib 
(Dihdar ShlrazI, Rasa’il, 11-25; Mir 1989: ii. 801-4). 

In 982/1575, the Mughal Emperor Akbar, who had a keen interest in religious discussion, 
ordered the construction of an elegant building close to his palace in Fatehpur Sikri for 
holding religious debates. These debates were mainly on Islamic religious issues, 
although they gradually came to include inter-religious discussions with Zoroastrians and 
Christians. Questions regarding certain hadiths or the interpretation of Qur’anic verses 
were among the more commonly addressed. But sometimes theological issues, such as 
God's unity ( tawhid ), the eternity of the world and its Creator, the nature of God-human 
relation, the human soul, and guestions relating to the resurrection were debated (Rizvi 
1975: 119). The discussion at first involved only the Sunni scholars who tended to rely on 
the theological works of al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111) as their main source. However, it was 
not long before the ShIT scholars began to be invited, and this led to the raking up of 
several controversial issues. Mulla ‘Abd Allah Sultanpurl, known as Makhdum al-Mulk (d. 
1006/1597), was one of the key disputants in these debates. Makhdum al-Mulk was an 
anti-ShI‘1 scholar, who wrote Minhaj al-din wa-mVraj al-muslimin in criticism of Twelver 
ShITsm and ordered several ShIT works to be burned. A certain Mulla Muhammad Yazdl 
was the most vocal and frank among the ShIT disputants. As the two sides showed no 
compromise in their attitudes, the debates became rather bewildering for audiences, 
including the Emperor (Rizvi 1975: 125). 

At the turn of the eleventh/seventeenth century, the ShIT-SunnI conflict in India came to 
a head. The Sunni authoritative scholar of the time, Shaykh Mujaddid Ahmad Sirhindl (d. 
1034/1624), regarded ShiTsm as the worst form of heresy and devoted his full energy to 
prevent the expansion of ShIT doctrines. He wrote an anti-ShIT polemical pamphlet, 
entitled Radd-i Rawafid (Ziauddin 2005: 135). 

On the ShIT side, one of the most vociferous scholars was Qadi Nur Allah al-Shushtarl (d. 
1019/1610). After receiving his early education in his home town, Shushtar, Nur Allah 
moved to Mashhad in 974/1566-7 to continue his education. Following the invasion of 
Mashhad by Uzbek forces, on 1 Shawwal 992/6 October 1584, he migrated to Lahore, 

( P . 6io) where he attracted the notice of Akbar (963-1014/1556-1605) and was 
appointed by the latter as the chief qadi of Lahore. As a scholar, Shushtarl devoted his 
efforts mainly to promoting the ShIT faith. His Majalis al-mu’minin, completed in 
990/1582, contains biographies of famous ShITs from the beginning of Islam to the rise of 
the Safavid dynasty. On theology he wrote a Twelver ShIT creed, entitled aWAqa’id al- 
imamiyya, a treatise on infallibility (‘ isma ), a treatise on God's knowledge, as well as 
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supercommentaries on theological textbooks, such as a gloss on Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazam's 
commentary on ‘Umar al-Nasafi's (d. 537/1142) al-Aqa’id, glosses on Jalal al-DIn al- 
Dawanl's first and second glosses on ‘Ala’ al-Din al-Qushjl's commentary on Naslr al-Din 
al-TusI's Tajrld al-Vtiqad, and a gloss on Shams al-DIn al-Isfahanl's commentary on Naslr 
al-DIn al-TusI's Tajrld al-Vtiqad. 

His most controversial work was Masa’ib al-nawasib, a refutation of Nawaqid-al-rawafid, 
an anti-ShI‘1 work by Mir Makhdum al-ShirazI (d. 998/1589). Mir Makhdum completed 
this work in 988/1580 while he resided in the Ottoman Empire. As Shushtarl mentions, 
this work had become popular in India soon after its completion when about a hundred 
copies of it were taken to India by those who went on a pilgrimage to Mecca. Less than 
ten years after the completion of the Nawaqid, in 995/1587, Shushtarl completed the 
draft of his response and soon after its fair copy, which he dedicated to Safavid Shah 
‘Abbas. In his correspondence with Shushtarl, Mir Yusuf ‘All al-Astarabadl blames him for 
not observing the Shi‘I principle of religious dissimulation (taqiyya) when writing this 
work. Shushtarl responds that India with its just king ( padishah-i ‘adil) is not a place for 
religious dissimulation and even if it were, he is exempted, for if he were killed because 
of his assistance to the true religion, it would strengthen the religion even more 
(Astarabadl/Shushtarl, As’ila, 137-8). Shushtarl composed two other polemical works of 
the same type: Sawarim al-muhriqa, a refutation of Ibn Hajar al-‘AsgalanI's (d. 852/1449) 
Sawa’iq al-muhriqa, and Ihqaq al-haqq wa-izhaq al-batil, completed in 1014/1605-6, 
which is a response to Amin al-DIn Fadl Allah b. Ruzbahan al-Khunjl's (d. 927/1520-1) 
Ibtal nahj al-batil wa-ihmal kashf aWatil, which itself is a refutation of the ‘Allama al- 
Hilli's Nahj al-haqq wa-kashf al-sidq. On 26 Rabl‘ I 1019/17 June 1610, at the order of the 
Emperor Jahangir (1014/1605-1037/1628), he was flogged to death at the entrance of the 
city of Agra (Afandl, Riyad, 5: 260-74). 

During the eleventh/seventeenth century, the Qutb Shahl rulers continued patronizing 
the Twelver ShLite theological works. Zayn al-DIn ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah al-Badakhshl (fl. 
1023/1614) dedicated his Persian commentary on the third chapter of Tajrid al-Vtiqad (on 
Metaphysics) to Muhammad Qutb Shah (r. 1020/1612-1035/1626). This commentary, 
titled Tuhfa-yi shahl, was completed in 1023/1614 (Sadrayl Khuyl 2003: 183). Muhammad 
Amin al-Astarabadl's theological work (d. 1036/1626-7), Danishnama-yi shahl was also 
sent as a gift to Muhammad Qutb Shah (Gleave 2007: 35). While residing in Isfahan, 
Sayyid Ahmad al-‘AlawI al-‘AmilI (d. between 1054/1644 and 1060/1650) also dedicated 
his commentary on Naslr al-DIn al-TusTs Tajnd al-i‘tigad to Muhammad's son, ‘Abd Allah 
Qutb Shah (r. 1035/1626-1082/1672). This commentary, titled Hazlrat al-uns min arkan 
kitab Riyad al-quds, was completed in 1037/1628 (Sadrayl Khuyl 2003: 133). At the same 
time efforts were made by several Iranian ShI‘I theologians to convert (p- eii) Indian 
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Sunni scholars to Twelver Shl'ism. One of the most outstanding examples was ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Daybuli al-ShirazI (d. after 1073/1662). Daybuli was originally a Sunni scholar. 
According to his autobiographical note, he debated in 1042/1632-3 with a certain ‘Abd al- 
‘A1I al-ShirazI on the issue of the imama, which persuaded him of the truth of Twelver 
Shl'ism. He then had several debates with his former Sunni colleagues. In his work 
entitled lb sar al-mustabsarin (Persian), he recorded some of these debates. The last of 
them took place in Shah-Jahan-Abad (Old Delhi) in 1073/1663-4 (Subhani 2004: iv. 124). 

Another scholar who was active in the same direction was Nizam al-DIn Ahmad al-Jilam 
(d. after 1066/1656). Nizam al-DIn, who had studied in Isfahan with Mir Damad (d. 
1040/1631-2) and Baha’ al-DIn al-‘AmilI (d. 1030/1621), moved in 1040/1631-2 to India 
and resided in Hyderabad, where he enjoyed the patronage of the prominent Mughal 
general, Shah Mahabat Khan (d. 1044/1634) and the ruler of the Qutb Shah! dynasty, 

‘Abd Allah Qutb Shah (r. 1034/1625-1082/1672). He was appointed as the representative 
of ‘Abd Allah Qutb Shah in Iran in 1050/1640-1 and then as his representative in Delhi in 
1066/1655-6. He had a debate with the Indian scholars on Shl'I-Sunnl differences, which 
he recorded in a treatise. He also wrote the following works in theology: Risala fi l-jabr 
wa-l-tafwid; Risala fi ithbat al-wajib; Risala fi bayan al-qada’ wa-l-qadar; and Risala fi 
kayfiyyat al-Vtiqad fi madhhab al-haqq (Subhani 2004: iv. 390-1; Agha Buzurg 1983-6: v. 
21 ). 

Similar efforts were made by Mirza ‘All Rida al-Tajalll al-Ardakanl al-ShirazI (d. 
1085/1674). Tajalll studied in Isfahan with Husayn al-Kh w ansari (d. 1098/1686). Some 
time during the 1060s/1650s or shortly before, Tajalll went to India and spent a few years 
under the patronage of Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb (r. 1067/1658-1118/1707). It was 
during his residence in India that he wrote a Twelver Shl'I creed in Persian, entitled 
Safinat al-najat, completed on 17 Rabl‘ II 1067/9 September 1634, in the course of which 
he dealt in detail with the imamate. His other theological works include Manzumat al- 
qada’ wa-l-qadar and Sihhat al-nazar fi tahqiq al-firqa al-najiyya al-ithna ‘ashariyya 
(Subhani 2004: iv. 144f.). 


(b) Sunni Scholastic Theology in India: Early Development 

The teaching of Sunni theology in a systematic way seems to have been naturalized in the 
Indian Subcontinent in the early decades of the eleventh/seventeenth century. This 
development apparently first took root in the city of Lahore and, after a few decades, it 
spread to other major cities. At this stage, the theological training was most commonly 
Ash'arite and MaturdI, as together with al-Sayyid al-Sharlf al-Jurjanl's commentary on 
‘Adud al-DIn al-Ijl's al-Mawaqif Jalal al-DIn al-Dawanl's commentary on IjI's al-‘Aqd’id, 
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and Sa‘d al-DIn al-Taftazani's commentary on ‘Umar al-Nasafl's al-Aqa’id were the most 
popular theological textbooks. Nasir al-DIn al-Tusi's Tajrid al-i‘tiqad was (p- 612 ) 
generally avoided during this formative period. Nur Allah al-Shushtari who was present in 
Lahore in the early eleventh/seventeenth century states that the Indian scholars regarded 
this text 'ominous' (Astarabadi/Shushtari, As’ila, 138). In the few instances that Tajrid al- 
Vtiqad was taught, the teaching was based on its Ash'arite commentary by Shams al-DIn 
al-Isfahani. 

Bio-bibliographical works credit two Iranian scholars as the main sources for the 
transmission of scholastic theology into the Indian Subcontinent: Mirza-Jan Habib Allah 
al-Baghnawi (d. 995/1587) and Fath Allah al-Shirazi. Both having come from Shiraz, these 
scholars familiarized with the latest trends of Islamic theology developed in Shiraz in the 
late ninth/fifteenth and early tenth/sixteenth centuries by the two outstanding 
theologians of the city, namely Jalal al-Din al-Dawani and Sadr al-Din al-Dashtakl. 
However, whereas Baghnawi was closer to the views of Dawani, Fath Allah al-Shirazi 
favoured the ideas of Dashtaki. 

Baghnawi was an Ash'arite theologian from Shiraz and had studied in his hometown with 
Jamal al-Din Mahmud al-Shirazi (d. 962/1554-5) and Nasr al-Bayan al-Kaziruni ( fl. 
950/1543). He taught in the same city for decades, but later in life he moved to Bukhara. 

It seems that while in Bukhara, where he must have stayed less than seven years, 
Baghnawi was able to teach some courses in theology. Among the texts on which he 
lectured were most probably his own works, namely his gloss on Jalal al-Din al-Dawani's 
commentary on ‘Adud al-Din al-Iji's Risala fi l-Aqa’id, and his gloss on al-Sayyid al-Sharif 
al-Jurjani's commentary on al-Iji's al-Mawaqif. 

One of Baghnawi's most outstanding students was Yusuf Muhammad Jan al-Kawsaj al- 
Qarabaghi (d. 1035/1625-6), who remained in Bukhara following his teacher's death. It is 
unclear, however, whether Qarabaghi only benefited from Baghnawi during his last years 
in Bukhara or whether he knew his teacher before and even moved with him to Bukhara. 
In any case, following Baghnawi's death, Qarabaghi taught theology in Bukhara for about 
forty years. The only theological contributions that we have from him are concerned with 
al-Dawani's commentary on al-Iji's Risala fi al-Aqa’id. In 1000/1591-2 he completed his 
first set of glosses on this commentary, called Khanqahiyya. Thirty-three years later, and 
following the critical remarks that he received from his colleague Husayn al-Khalkhali (fl. 
1024/1615-16), he wrote a final set of glosses, which he called Tatimmat al-hawashi fi 
izalat al-ghawashi. 

This intellectual legacy is significant because the teachings of Qarabaghi and Baghnawi 
were transmitted to India by Muhammad Fadil Badakhshi (d. 1051/1641-2). Muhammad 
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Fadil studied in Bukhara with QarabaghI for a while, reading various theological works 
with the latter. He then moved to Lahore where he served as judge of the Mughal army 
for the emperors Jahangir and Shah-Jahan (r. 1037/1628-1068/1658). At the same time he 
was teaching in Lahore (Hasanl, Nuzha (1955), vol. 5, p. 384). 

One well-known student of Badakhshi was Mir Muhammad Zahid b. Muhammad Aslam al- 
Harawl (d. 1101/1689-90). Harawl, like his teacher, was appointed as judge of the 
Mughal army first in Lahore, and then in Agra. Later in life he was granted the 
administrative leadership ( sidarat ) of Kabul. Theology and logic were the two fields he 
was most interested in. In theology his main contribution was his gloss on al-Sayyid 
( P . 6i3) al-Sharif al-Jurjanl's commentary on al-Iji's Mawaqif. It seems that he usually 
taught his students al-Jurjam's commentary alongside his own gloss. The latter gloss was 
to become one of the major textbooks on theology in the later period. He also wrote a 
gloss on Shams al-DIn al-Isfahanl's (d. 749/1348) commentary on the Tajrid al-Vtiqad 
(Rahl 1978: 234-7; Razl/Shlrazl/Harawl, Risalatan, pp. 24-30). It is via HarawTs works 
that this branch of the ShirazI legacy passed on to India, where the scholarly networks 
tracing themselves to Fath Allah ShirazI were in fact much more prominent and 
significant (see Section II, a). 

As mentioned, the other chain of transmission of theology goes back to Fath Allah al- 
Shirazl. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Lahurl, who studied with ShirazI, seems to have played the 
major role in transmitting the theological teachings of the latter. After completing his 
education, ‘Abd al-Salam moved back to his home town of Lahore, where he taught until 
his death in 1037/1530-1. It is said that he had a long career as a teacher that lasted 
about fifty years. Yet, while it is known that he was teaching theology, we do not know 
exactly which texts he was teaching. Moreover, as a matter of fact he never contributed 
any of his own writings to the field (Hasanl, Nuzha (1955), vol. 5, pp. 223-4). 

One of the students of ‘Abd al-Salam al-Lahurl was ‘Abd al-Salam al-Kirmanl al-DIwI (d. 
1039/1629-30). Born in Dlwa, a village close to Lucknow, al-DIwI seems to have moved to 
Lahore in his early youth where he resided until his death. After completing his 
education, he worked as chief mufti of the Mughal army and, at the same time, gave 
lessons in various fields, including theology. He wrote a gloss on KhayalTs (d. 875/1470- 
1) gloss on Sa‘d al-DIn al-Taftazanl's commentary on al-Nasafl's al-'Aqa’id as well as a 
gloss on the commentary that Shams al-DIn al-Samargandl ( fl. c. 690/1291) wrote on his 
own Kitab al-Saha’if (Hasanl, Nuzha (1955), vol. 5, pp. 222-3; Robinson 1997: 159). The 
latter work seems to be particularly significant. Apart from the numerous superglosses 
that have been written on it, it is important to note that Samargandl was a Maturldl, and 
it is possible that DIwI might have advocated Maturldl doctrines in his commentary. 
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The most advanced student of Diwi was ‘Abd al-Haklm al-Siyalkutl (d. 1067/1656-7). 
SiyalkutI started his education in Sialkot and continued it in Lahore, where apart from al- 
DIwI, he benefited from Kamal al-DIn al-Kashmlrl (d. 1017/1608-9), about whom little is 
known. Later in his life, while serving as counsellor to the Mughal emperor Shah-Jahan, 
SiyalkutI found himself teaching in Shah-Jahan-Abad (Old Delhi). A prolific writer, 
SiyalkutI penned the following works on theology: (1) al-Durra al-thamina fi ithbat al- 
wajib (or Khaqaniyya), a treatise on the proof of existence of God (completed on 12 RabL 
II 1057/16 May 1647); (2) Nujum al-hidaya, a treatise on God's knowledge in which he 
condemns the philosophers ( falasifa ) as unbelievers for their rejection of God's 
knowledge of particulars; (3) a gloss on al-Jurjanl's commentary on al-Ijl's al-Mawaqif 
(written for his son ‘Abd Allah Lablb); (4) a gloss on al-Dawanl's commentary on al-Ijl's al- 
‘Aqa’id; and (5) a gloss on Shams al-DIn al-Khayall's gloss on al-Taftazanl's commentary 
on al-Nasafl's al-Aqa’id (Rahl 1978: 138-45, Dirayatl 2010: xi. 592). 

Another significant link in this chain of transmission was Qutb al-DIn al-Ansarl al-SihalawI 
(or al-Sihall) (d. 1103/1691-2). Qutb al-DIn studied with a certain Danlyal al-ChawrasI 
who was in turn a student of ‘Abd al-Salam al-Kirmanl al-DIwI. He wrote (p- ei4> glosses 
on several theological works: (1) a gloss on al-Jurjanl's commentary on al-Ijl's al-Mawaqif; 
(2) a gloss on al-Dawanl's commentary on al-Ijl's Risala fi l-‘Aqa’id; and (3) a gloss on al- 
Taftazanl's commentary on al-Nasafi's al-Aqa’id (BilgramI, Subha, 194-6; Thubut 1994: 
114). 


II The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 


(a) Intellectual Networks and Texts 

The history of Islamic theology in India during the twelfth/eighteenth and thirteenth/ 
nineteenth centuries can be said to be tied generally with two scholarly traditions and 
their offshoots. The first, that of the Farangl Mahall, emerged in the late eleventh/ 
seventeenth century and, passing through the Khayrabadls, was partially absorbed into 
the Barllavl (Barelwi) movement by the late thirteenth/nineteenth century. The second 
tradition, that of Shah Wall Allah, emerged in the twelfth/eighteenth century and greatly 
influenced major doctrines of the later Diyobandl (Deobandi) movement of the thirteenth/ 
nineteenth century. 

Farangl Mahalll scholars trace their intellectual lineage to scholars of Shiraz, who have 
already been mentioned in Section I. It is reported that, until the appearance of the 
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Farangl Mahalll tradition, the Shark al-Saha’if of the aforementioned Abd al-Salam al- 
DiwI (d. 1039/1629-30), was the main theology text under study (GllanI, Pak, 187-9), 
though, as observed in Section I, other texts of the Dawanl/Jurjanl/TaftazanI commentary 
and gloss cycles were surely also studied. ‘Abd al-Salam was the teacher of Shaykh 
Daniyal al-Chawrasi, also already mentioned, who, in turn, trained the fountainhead of 
the Farangl Mahallls, Mulla Qutb al-DIn Sihalavl (d. 1103/1691-2) (see Ahmed 2013a, 
where detailed master-disciple stemmata are provided). It appears from a survey of bio- 
bibliographical sources (HasanI, Nuzha (1992); Khan 1996; KhayrabadI, Tarajim ) that, 
from this point on, the following texts of theology received focused attention in teaching 
circles and garnered a multitude of commentaries and glosses (logic, however, remained 
the main topic of scholarly attention and output for the next two centuries): al-Dawanl's 
Qadima (his earliest gloss on QushjI's commentary on the Tajrid of Naslr al-DIn al-TusI), 
DawanI's Shark al-'Aqa’id al-‘adudiyya, al-Jurjanl's Shark. al-Mawaqif Taftazanl's Shark. 
al-'Aqa’id al-nasafiyya, Harawl's (1101/1689) Hashiya on JurjanI's Shark. al-Mawaqif, 
Taftazanl's al-Maqasid, Khayali's (875/1470) Hashiya on Taftazanl's Shark al-'Aqa’id al- 
nasafiyya, and the ‘ Aqa’id nasafiyya itself. 

Beyond this, a number of works not traditionally classed as theological attracted 
attention for their theological content. Thus, QadI Mubarak's (d. 1162/1748) commentary 
on the Sullam al-'ulum of Muhibb Allah al-Bihari (d. 1119/1707-8), a work on logic, 

(p. 6i5) ought to be mentioned here; a large number of glossators on this work focused 
on the early sections that deal with the possibility of the definition and conceptualization 
of God (Ahmed 2013b). Similarly, Harawl's commentary on Qutb al-DIn al-Tahtanl's 
(766/1364) al-Risala fi l-tasawwur wa-l-tasdiq and a gloss on this commentary of Harawl 
by Ghulam Yahya b. Najm al-DIn al-Bihari (d. 1180/1766) came to be of great interest for 
discussions of the nature of God's knowledge. These two topics were also presented in a 
number of independent treatises, as were subjects central to the philosophy of Mir 
Damad (d. 1040 or 1041/1631 or 1632) and Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1640), such as the 
modulation of essences, cosmogony (especially atemporal origination ( huduth dahri), 
simple and compound causation (ja‘l murakkab wa-basit), and dependent/relative 
existence ( al-wujud al-rabiti). By the late thirteenth/nineteenth century, it appears that 
inter-religious debates and the contact with Western scientific notions resulted in some 
treatises against the transmigration of souls (e.g. Sa'adat Husayn b. Rahmat ‘All Biharl 
(d. 1360/1941), cf. Khan 1996: 63-4) and the Copernican system. The latter was generally 
argued against both on the basis of the arbitrariness and contradictoriness of various 
foundational premisses and Scriptural proof texts (e.g. by ‘Abd Allah b. Amin al-DIn 
Maydanlpurl (d. 1303/1885), ‘Abd al-WasI‘ b. Yusuf ‘All Amlthavl, ‘Abd al-Rahim b. 
Masahib'AlI Gurakhpurl, and Ahmad Rida Khan Barllavl (d. 1339/1921); cf. Khan 1996: 

46, 73-5). In the early thirteenth/nineteenth century, perhaps the most significant 
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theological issue and one that became emblematic of sectarian identity in India appears 
to be the possibility of God's lying and the related possibility of another prophet egual to 
Muhammad. Some details about this topic will be presented in the course of this chapter. 

Recent research has established that theology in Muslim lands after Avicenna had come 
to depend rather heavily on some fundamental aspects of his synthesis for the 
articulation and systematization of its own concerns. This development is something that 
was already apparent to pre-modern Muslim scholars, who generally classed theology 
under the rubric of 'rationalist sciences' (ma'qulat). And this classification was eminently 
suitable, particularly in the context of India, where most scholars writing on theological 
topics were trained heavily in the books of the falasifa. For all purposes then, it would be 
rather difficult to draw a clean line between theology and philosophy for this region and 
period and we have, therefore, adopted the term 'rationalist theology' to refer to the 
theological corpus of Indian scholars. It also appears that the influence of falsafa and the 
deep commitment to systematization blunted the lines of sectarian division within 
theology. Though the thesis reguires a greater investment in details, at this stage, it may 
also be argued that both Sunnis and ShLIs were generally trained in the same 
pedagogical networks, engaged the same theological subjects, commented and glossed 
the same texts, and displayed an eclecticism in their theological outlook that cannot be 
easily and holistically classified as Ash'arite, Maturldl, or Mu'tazill. There are certainly 
some exceptions, as will be noted, but they generally concern religio-political debates 
about the imamate or topics that lie at the centre of sectarian polemics. 

The information gleaned from the bio-bibliographical sources suggests that, starting with 
the mid-eleventh/seventeenth century and into the late thirteenth/nineteenth, the 
(p. 6i6) centres of rationalist theology were found mainly in the north. The main cities of 
concentrated activity were Sandila, Sihala, Lucknow, Delhi, and Rampur, with an 
important presence of scholars also in Allahabad, Kolkatta, Banaras, Jawnpur, Gupamaw, 
Khayrabad, and, after the mid-thirteenth/nineteenth century, also in Aligarh. In addition, 
in the thirteenth/nineteenth century, Hyderabad in the Deccan, Tonk in Rajasthan, and 
Madras in the south also hosted leading theologians. The contribution of each of these 
areas and their associated scholars has yet to be studied. 

As noted above, the twelfth/eighteenth- and thirteenth/nineteenth-century scholarly 
networks that proliferated the study of systematic rationalist theology in the north had 
their roots in the Farangl Mahall. Mulla Nizam al-DIn (d. 1153/1740), who set down the 
celebrated Nizami curricular lists (Ahmed 2016a), was taught by his father, the 
aforementioned Qutb al-DIn Sihalavl, in Sihala, and also by the well-regarded Aman Allah 
BanarasI (d. 1132/1720) in Lucknow, where Farangl Mahall was established with the help 
of a royal gift from Awrangzlb. Al-BanarasI, himself a student of Qutb al-DIn Sihalavl, was 
the author of glosses on al-Dawanl's Qadima, al-Dawanl's Shark al-'Aqa’id, and al-Jurjanl's 
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Mawaqif (Khan 1996: 20). Nizam al-DIn wrote a gloss on al-Dawanl's Shark al- l Aqa‘id 
and his Qadima (Khan 1996: 30). In Sandlla, a celebrated ShI‘I logician and student of 
Nizam al-DIn, Hamd Allah b. Shukr Allah (d. 1160/1747), had established a Madrasa-yi 
mansuriyya, where a number of leading theologians were trained. Among these was 
Ghulam Yahya b. Najm al-DIn al-Biharl, whose gloss on Harawl's commentary on the 
Risala qutbiyya has already been mentioned as a text on logic that became important in 
scholarly circles for its theological concerns. Ghulam Yahya is also known to have written 
a treatise called Kalimat al-haqq , in which he refuted Shah Wall Allah's (d. 1175/1762) 
position on the subject of the oneness of existence ( wahdat al-wujud ) and the oneness of 
appearance ( wahdat al-shuhud), a central topic of theological dispute in the 
Subcontinent, starting from the mid-eleventh/seventeenth century. Ghulam Yahya's 
refutation was challenged later by Wall Allah's son RafT al-DIn (HasanI, Nuzha (1992), 6: 
224; Khan 1996: 23). 

In the mid-twelfth/eighteenth century, just as the social and intellectual strengths of the 
Farangl Mahall were coming to mature, another circle of scholars began to emerge from 
it. These scholars eventually came to be known as the Khayrabadiyya and they traced 
their intellectual lineage to Muhammad ATam Sandllavl (d. 1197/1783), a student of 
Nizam al-DIn Sihalavl and author of a treatise on the modulation of essences (Khan 1996: 
25). Muhammad ATam's nephew ‘Abd al-Wajid KhayrabadI (d. 1216/1803), who had 
studied with the former and with Sifat Allah b. Madlnat Allah KhayrabadI (d. 1157/1744), 
trained the first scholar of the KhayrabadI circle to gain wide renown, Fadl-i Imam 
KhayrabadI (d. 1243/1828) (HasanI, Nuzha (1992), 6: 122-3, 345; Ahmed 2016b). And it is 
mainly in the KhayrabadI circles that the commentary of Sifat Allah's student, QadI 
Mubarak Gupamawl (d. 1162/1749), on the Sullam al-'ulum of Muhibb Allah b. ‘Abd al- 
Shukur al-Biharl (d. 1119/1707), came to be in vogue. Among the Khayrabadls, a number 
of glosses on this commentary focused mainly on the guestion of the possibility of the 
conceptualization and definition of God. Much of the other material in this logic work 
generally did not receive as much sustained scholarly attention from the Khayrabadls. 

(p. 6i7) Thus by the middle of the twelfth/eighteenth century, two branches of the ShlrazI 
scholars of rationalist theology were beginning to bifurcate in northern India. The 
contributions of neither have been assessed so far in modern scholarship. Thus at this 
stage of research, in addition to the works generally noted here, we supply the names 
and relevant titles of works of the most significant scholars in the hopes that this will 
pave the way for detailed study in the future. 

In the twelfth/eighteenth century, Mulla Hasan b. Ghulam Mustafa b. Muhammad As‘ad 
Farangl Mahalll (d. 1199/1794), a student of Nizam al-DIn Sihalavl, was both a leading 
scholar of rationalist sciences and a teacher of a number of prominent scholars of the 
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next century. His commentary on the Sullam al-‘ulum devotes some space to the question 
of the knowability of God; in addition, he also wrote glosses on Harawl's commentary on 
parts of the Mawaqif of Ijl (Hasanl, Nuzha (1992), 6: 304). His student, Mulla Mubin b. 
Muhibb Allah b. Ahmad b. Muhammad Sa‘Id Farangl Mahalll (d. 1225/1810) also wrote a 
commentary on the Sullam al-‘ulum and glosses on all three aforementioned works of 
Harawl (Hasanl, Nuzha (1992), 7: 442). Commentaries of both authors on the Sullam 
were absorbed into the curriculum. Similarly, Zuhur Allah b. Muhammad Wall Farangl 
Mahalll also wrote commentaries on all three works of Harawl. All of these scholars were 
descended from the fountainhead of the tradition, Qutb al-DIn Sihalavl. Bahr al-‘Uluru 
‘Abd al-‘Ah b. Nizam al-DIn Sihalavl (d. 1225/1810) was perhaps the most prolific and 
celebrated Farangl Mahalll author of the century (Ahmed 2016c). In addition to penning 
multiple glosses on the Harawl texts noted above, he also wrote treatises on wahdat al- 
wujud and God's knowledge of particulars (Hasanl, Nuzha (1992), 7: 313ff.). His al-‘Ujala 
al-nafVa , a detailed work on metaphysics, also tackles a number of problems of theology 
(Rizvi 2011: 18 n. 43). Bahr al-‘Ulum left behind a strong legacy of students. 

The Farangi Mahalll contributions continued in the thirteenth/nineteenth century with 
scholars such as ‘Abd al-Hayy b. ‘Abd al-Hallm Farangl Mahalll (d. 1304/1886), who wrote 
a gloss on Ghulam Yahya's gloss on Harawl's commentary on Qutb al-DIn al-Tahtanl's 
Risala fi l-tasawwur wa-l-tasdiq and a number of glosses directly on Harawl's 
aforementioned commentaries and a commentary on al-Ijl's Mawaqif (Khan 1996: 69). But 
by the middle of the century, the Khayrabadls were beginning to emerge as more 
prominent and prolific authors in the field of theology. Among this circle of scholars, the 
greatest contributions to theology were made by Fadl-i Haqq b. Fadl-i Imam KhayrabadI 
(d. 1277/1861), who dealt with various theological subjects ranging from wahdat al-wujud 
and the possibility of God's lying to the nature of God's knowledge, in the following 
works: al-Rawd al-majud ft haqiqat al-wujud , Hashiyat al-Ufuq al-mubin, Hashiya [‘ala] 
Mubarak ‘ala Sullam al-‘ulum, Risala fi tahqiq al-’ilm wa-l-ma‘lum, Risala fi tashkik al- 
mahiyat, and Risala fi imtina ‘ al-nazir. Other leading theologians, whose works explored a 
number of these same issues, included Fadl-i Rasul Badayunl (d. 1289/1872) ( Hashiyat 
Mir Zahid Harawi ‘ala al-Risala al-qutbiyya, al-Mu‘taqad al-muntaqad) (Khan 1996: 51), 
‘Abd al-Haqq b. Fadl-i Haqq KhayrabadI (d. 1318/1900) ( Hashiyat Ghulam Yahya ‘ala al- 
Harawi ‘ala l-Risala al-qutbiyya, Hashiyat Harawi ‘ala Sharh al-Jurjani‘ala l-Mawaqif 
Hashiya ‘ala Hamd Allah ‘ala Sullam al-‘ulum, Hashiya ‘ala Mubarak ‘ala Sullam al-‘ulum) 
(Hasanl, Nuzha (1992), 8: 238-40), and Fadl-i Haqq <p- eis) b. ‘Abd al-Haqq Rampurl (d. 
1358/1939) ( Hashiya ‘ala Hashiyat al-Harawi ‘ala l-Jurjani ‘ala l-Mawaqif Hashiya ‘ala 
Hamd Allah ‘ala Sullam al-‘ulum, Afdal al-tahqiqat fi mas’alat al-sifat , al-Wujud al-rabiti ) 
(Hasanl, Nuzha (1992), 8: 383-4). 
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(b) Shi‘I Theologians 

The Qutb Shah! rule, mentioned in the previous section (a), ended in south India with the 
Mughal victory over Hyderabad in 1098/1687; and the ‘Add Shahis had lost their 
sovereignty to the Mughals the previous year. This effectively marked the end of formal 
Twelver ShIT rule in southern India. In the north, Shl'ism had a considerable presence in 
Kashmir, with minorities in Multan. After the fall of Hyderabad to the Mughals, sizable 
ShIT populations settled in Delhi, Bengal, or Awadh, the latter being a Shl‘1 princely state 
from 1134/1722 to 1272/1856. From sources explored thus far, it appears that it is in 
these northern regions that ShIT theologians thrived most in the twelfth/eighteenth and 
thirteenth/nineteenth centuries. Yet, it must surely be conceded that further explorations 
of the intellectual history of Bijapur and Golkonda may yield a rich harvest (Cole 1988: 
22ff.). 

In the twelfth/eighteenth century, a number of ShIT scholars were drawn to rationalist 
theology. These included Shaykh Muhammad ‘All 'Hazin' GllanI (d. 1180/1766), who 
belonged to the Usull school, promoted ijtihad , and wrote commentaries on the 
theological positions of mystical thinkers. Tafaddul Husayn Khan Kashmiri (d. 

1215/1800), who had studied with 'Hazin' GllanI and Mulla Hasan Farangl Mahalll, noted 
above, was primarily a scholar of mathematical sciences and had also translated books in 
European mathematics and physics; but he is also said to have participated in heated 
debates on logic and kalam (Rizvi 1986: ii. 227ff.). Muhammad ‘Askarl al-Jawnpurl (d. 
1190/1776), the author of Tajalll-yi nur, was another prominent theologian, known for 
presenting rationalist theological discussions with vocabulary borrowed from Sufi texts. 
Most prominent and prolific of these scholars was Sayyid Dildar ‘All b. Muhammad MuTn 
al-NasIrabadl (d. 1235/1820), a student of Tafaddul Husayn (above), ‘Abd al-‘Ah Farangl 
Mahalll (above), Mulla Hasan (above), and Ghulam Husayn DakanI Ilahabadl. The last 
scholar was of ShIT persuasion and himself a student of the ATam Sandllavl and author of 
a treatise on compound and simple causation (ja‘l mu’allaf wa-baslt). Dildar ‘All is one of 
the most influential ShIT scholars of pre-modern north India and is in large part 
responsible for the conscious reformulation of ShIT identity in India via theological 
refutations of polemical Sunni works (such as Shah ‘Abd al-‘AzIz's Tuhfa-yi ithna 
‘ashariyya ), the establishment of insular ritual spaces and rites, and the production of 
theological dispensations. Unfortunately, practically no sustained study of his theological 
contributions—which include ‘Irnad al-islam (his theological magnum opus, where he 
refutes Ash'arism), al-Shihab al-thaqib (against the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud), and 
Risala fi ithbat al-jum'a wa-l-jama‘a (on reinstating the Friday communal prayers in the 
absence of the Imam)—has been carried out. Dildar ‘All's efforts at refuting the (p- ei9) 
Tub fa were carried forward in the next generations as Shl‘a identity was being cultivated 
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ever more intensely in the changing political environment of the British Raj. Thus the 
magisterial ‘ Aqabat al-anwar by Hamid Husayn (d. 1305/1888) and continued by Sayyid 
Nasir Husayn (d. 1361/1942) deserves mention here. The multi-volume work deals with 
topics ranging from the imamate and prophethood to metaphysics and resurrection 
(Jones 2012: 53f., 244f.). Bio-bibliographical works also list a number of his descendants 
as rationalist scholars; for a study of Dildar ‘All's legacy, their works will also need to be 
consulted (Hasani , Nuzha (1992), 6: 342, 7: 125-6, 186-8, 388; Cole 1988: 50ff.). 


(c) Two Reformist Theologians: Shah Wall Allah and Shibli NiTmanI 

The preceding section (b) dealt mainly with works prevalent in the madrasa system. Most 
of them are in the form of commentaries and glosses, which have yet to be studied 
piecemeal and which constitute part of a complex system of internal dialectic within the 
Islamic scholarly tradition; a sense of their contribution to Islamic theology is still 
lacking. There are strong indications that the genre was exceptionally vibrant and it is 
hoped that future scholarship will be able to determine its contours in detail (Ahmed 
2013b). 

This section focuses on two representative scholars—Qutb al-DIn Ahmad Abu al-Fayyad 
(Shah Wall Allah) (d. 1176/1762) and Shibli b. Habib Allah Nu'manI (d. 1318/1914)— 
whose contributions to the development of Islamic theology in India are somewhat better 
known. 

Shah Wall Allah, who is also a central figure for the revival of the study of hadith and the 
influence of non-Hanafl (especially Malik!) fiqh in South Asia, grounds his theology in the 
concept of masalih, the beneficial purposes for which divine law was decreed. Thus he 
argues that prayer is legislated so that man may converse privately with God, alms are 
prescribed so that attachments to base things may be wiped out, the lex talionis exists as 
a deterrent to killing, and so on. Underlying this principle of masalih is thus the idea of a 
certain optimal form of human existence, one to which man draws near by intentionally 
following divine laws; these divine laws have inner meanings, some of which have been 
explained by the forebears and some of which still remain obscure. Whatever the depth of 
one's knowledge of such laws may be, they must be followed by one in the same way as a 
sick man follows the instructions of a physician. 

It is on the foundation of this principle of masalih that the edifice of Shah Wall Allah's 
theology stands. His magnum opus, Hujjat Allah al-baligha, opens with a detailed analysis 
of this concept, which then naturally flows into a discourse on various theological 
matters. Thus, in the first chapter, Shah Wall Allah outlines three types of creation by 
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God: creation ex nihilo (ibda '), fashioning of something out of something else ( khalq ), and 
the management of the world by intervention, so as to make it conform to the system 
approved by His wisdom ( tadbir ). This last form of creation pertains to His redirecting 
one of two alternative potentialities to actuality, in order that the beneficial purpose 
( P . 620 ) of creation may be obtained. Thus, for example, he notes that the Dajjal has the 
instruments to kill mankind a second time, but God does not give him this power and so 
curtails his effect via tadbir. It is in this fashion that, though properties are specific to 
each species and their effects in themselves are good, God redirects potentialities in view 
of the greater benefit ( maslaha ) of creation. This is a kind of occasionalism, driven by a 
positive teleology. 

Other aspects of his theology include a belief in the World of Images (' alam al-mithal), as 
presented by Abu 1-Fadl al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505), a hierarchical order of angels, who have 
causal capacity in relation to humans and who are joined by those humans whose ranks 
are closest to them, God's habitual act and commands, in view of the receptive 
potentiality of His creatures (along with other factors, such as the prayers of the highest 
angels and the states of existence in the World of Images), and a firm and purified 
monotheism. The idea of maslaha remains central to the elaboration of these and other 
theological points, which deserve a concentrated study. It is worth noting that Shah Wall 
Allah's theological discourse is heavily interspersed with scriptural guotations, something 
that stands in sharp contrast to the commentary/gloss texts noted above. However, the 
influence of various strands of falsafa and kalam doctrines remains not far below the 
surface of his reformist theology (Wall Allah, Hujjat Allah; Ahmad 1969: 8-9; Ansari 
1991). The Nachleben of this theology in the works of scholars in Shah Wall Allah's direct 
intellectual and kinship lineage needs to be studied. These include such theologians as 
Shah ‘Abd al-‘Az!z b. Shah Wall Allah (d. 1239/1824), who sought to synthesize the 
doctrines of wahdat al-wujud and wahdat al-shuhud and wrote a creedal work ( Mizan al- 
‘ aqa’id ), Shah Raff al-DIn b. Shah Wall Allah (d. 1233/1818), Qadi Thana'Allah Pampati 
(d. 1225/1810), and Mufti Ilahi Bakhsh (d. 1246/1831) (Ghazi 2002: 164ff„ 238ff.; 

Hashimi 2008; Inayatullah 1986). All these scholars had close associations with the 
Madrasa-yi Rahlmiyya, which was established by Shah Wall Allah's father. In the 
generations to follow, the impact of the tradition seems to have spread to all parts of 
India, culminating ultimately in 1867 in the Dar al-'Ulum Deoband. The contours of the 
theological contributions of this long-standing tradition have yet to be brought to light. 

Shibli Nu'mani, who is known primarily as a historian, literary critic, and litterateur, 
composed one of the few works of 'new theology' ( kalam-i jadid) in the Subcontinent. His 
work on this subject is divided into two parts: the first ( l Ilm al-kalam) deals with a history 
of kalam and the second ( al-Kalam ) concerns itself with proposing its reorientation. The 
latter is a reworking and deployment of a number of theological points of Fakhr al-DIn al- 
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Razi (d. 605/1209), al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111), and Shah Wall Allah, in view of the needs 
and concerns of his age. 

By his own admission, the guiding principle of the work is to reveal (in clear language) to 
the general public the truths about creedal matters, which, according to Nu'manl, had 
been deliberately obfuscated by earlier theologians. The aim of the latter was to preserve 
the religion from the onslaught of innovations, not to burden their co-religionists with 
details that might instead confuse them and lead them astray. In addition and as an 
egually important endeavour, Nu'mani sought to present a theology that would (1) guard 
the religion against attacks from newer concerns of theological (p- 62 i> discourse—ethics 
and politics—that had been made salient by European influence and (2) to give scriptural 
proofs of creedal matters where previous rational proofs failed. And finally, (3) he wished 
to present theology as a discipline steeped in matters entirely distinct from what he calls 
European science. The subject matter of the former cannot be presented by empirically 
verifiable methods, whereas, for the latter, these are the only suitable starting points. 

This work, which deserves careful study, engages matters such as the dichotomy between 
rationality and religion, proofs of God's existence and the creation of the world, prophecy 
and miracles, the essence and attributes of God, and, ultimately, ethics and politics 
(Nu'manI, al-Kalam-, Haywood 1997). 


(d) A Theological Dispute and the Emergence of Institutionalized 
Sects 

In this section, we briefly wish to bring to attention two related theological disputes in 
thirteenth/nineteenth-century India that appear to have had a major impact on the 
emergence of sectarian identities. Their role in the self-articulation of Muslim groups in 
India is still rather massive and they reguire a full and diachronic study. 

In the 1230s/1820s, a fatwa of takflr was issued by the celebrated rationalist scholar Fadl- 
i Hagg KhayrabadI, generally, against anyone who believed that it was not impossible in 
itself for God to lie and, particularly, against Shah IsmaTl, the grandson of Shah Wall 
Allah. This fatwa was the product of a series of exchanges between Shah IsmaTl and his 
supporters, on the one hand, and theologians of the rationalist bent, on the other; these 
exchanges had themselves been sparked ultimately by a theological dispensation of Shah 
IsmaTl, the Taqwiyat al-iman. In this latter work, which, in many ways, is inspired by the 
reformist programme of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1792), the author had 
claimed that God's omnipotence is such that, if He so wished, he could bring into 
existence another Muhammad egual in status to the historical prophet. This statement, 
perhaps meant to be a mere exaggerated expression of God's omnipotence, led to an 
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impasse for rationalist theologians, one that, via a convoluted compound syllogism 
preserved in some treatises, pitted the Qur’anic promise of Muhammad's finality against 
the eternity of divine Will. And this in turn meant that Shah Isma‘11, who had granted the 
eternity of divine Will, had endorsed that it was not impossible per se for God to lie or for 
another Muhammad to be created by Him. 

The details of the debate, which lasted throughout the nineteenth century (and which has 
become emblematic of sectarian identity in South Asia), are fascinating. They are egually 
driven by political, social, and academic motives; and their impact on society is 
conditioned by changing systems of patronage and the use of print. And they revive 
classical and post-classical theological arguments, deploy technical subjects in the field of 
logic, such as the Liar Paradox, and reorient and reinterpret certain conceded 
deontological positions of the Ash'arite school (among other things). In the course of the 
century, the two sides—one arguing for the impossibility per se and the other for (p- 622 ) 
the possibility of God's lying and of another Muhammad—ultimately contributed to the 
crystallization of the Deobandi and Barelwi movements of South Asia. The former 
absorbed many aspects of the argument and the tradition represented by Shah Isma‘11 
(including various elements of the theology of his grandfather, Shah Wall Allah) and the 
latter, with leanings towards Sufi thought and practice, absorbed parts of the rationalist 
tradition, represented by the Khayrabadls. This thesis needs to be tested carefully and 
the details of the aforementioned debate and similar other points of sectarian contention 
about Shah Isma'Il's work reguire attention for understanding the history and trajectory 
of theology in thirteenth/nineteenth-century India (KhayrabadI, Imtina Ahmad, Simsam). 
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Abstract and Keywords 

The Hanballs, as the most consistently traditionalist of the Sunni law schools, had a 
disproportionate impact on the development of Islamic theology by providing a unified 
voice against Kalam. Many Hanballs rejected Kalam reinterpretation ( ta’wil ) of 
anthropomorphism in the Qur’an and Hadith and took a non-cognitive approach that 
affirmed God's attributes without inquiring into their meaning or modality ( bi-la kayf). In 
the eleventh to thirteenth centuries, Abu Ya‘la, Ibn ‘Aqil, and Ibn Jawzi adopted Kalam 
views to varying degrees but faced stiff opposition from within their own Hanbali ranks. 

In the fourteenth century Ibn Taymiyya also rejected Kalam theology but sought to 
interpret the meanings, although not the modalities, of God's attributes to accord with his 
unique vision of God's perpetual creativity. Ibn Taymiyya's theological ideas were further 
developed by his student Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya and adopted by the Wahhabis in the 
eighteenth century. 

Keywords: Hanballs, Abu Ya‘la, Ibn ‘Aqil, Ibn Jawzi, Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Wahhabis, ta’wil, bi-la 
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the modern study of Hanbali theology was initially plagued by the problem of viewing 
Hanbalism through the eyes of its Ash'arite opponents. I. Goldziher (d. 1921) and D. B. 
Macdonald (d. 1943) labelled the Hanballs 'reactionary' and bemoaned the harm that 
they had done to the cause of a conciliatory Ash'arite orthodoxy. The work of H. Laoust 
(d. 1983) and G. Makdisi (d. 2002) turned the tide of scholarship toward closer 
examination of Hanbali texts on their own terms and deeper understanding of Hanbalism 
in its historical context. Makdisi in particular argued that Hanbalism had a 
disproportionate impact on the development of Islamic theology because it was the only 
Sunni law school to maintain a consistently traditionalist theological voice. For Makdisi, 
the Hanballs were the 'spearhead' of a wider traditionalist movement in medieval Islam 
against the rationalism of Mu'tazili and Ash'arite Kalam (Makdisi 1962-3; 1981). Aspects 
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of Makdisi's narrative require modification, especially as some leading Hanballs of the 
fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries were more rationalist than earlier thought, but 
the main thrust of his argument still stands. It may be added that Hanbali theology has 
also had a disproportionate impact on modern Islamic theology. The Wahhabi movement 
in Arabia and contemporary Salafism have appropriated and spread the theology of the 
eighth/fourteenth-century scholar Ibn Taymiyya far beyond the confines of the modern 
Hanbali school of law. This chapter begins with the formation and early development of 
Hanbalism in order to clarify Makdisi's claim, and it continues by surveying key Hanbali 
figures from Ahmad b. Hanbal in the third/ninth century to Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab in the 
twelfth/eighteenth and giving extended attention to the unique theology of Ibn Taymiyya. 


I The Formation of Hanbalism 

The Hanbali law school originated in the ‘Abbasid capital Baghdad in the late ninth and 
early tenth centuries ce as the most rigorous heir of the traditionalist movement (p- 626) 
that had emerged nearly two centuries earlier. The traditionalists nurtured the collection 
and study of Hadith, and they sought to ground Islamic belief and practice solely in the 
Qur’an and hadith reports from the Prophet Muhammad, his Companions, and their 
Successors. Opposite the traditionalists were the more dominant proponents of ra’y 
('common sense' or 'rational discretion'). Advocates of ra’y relied to some degree on 
Qur’an and Hadith, but they also located religious authority in existing Muslim practice, 
general notions of upright conduct from the past, and the considered opinion of 
prominent scholars of the day. Traditionalists and proponents of ra’y came into conflict by 
the late second/eighth century, and, in response to traditionalist pressure, the advocates 
of ra’y began adjusting their jurisprudence toward traditionalist positions and grounding 
it in the precedents of an eponymous founder and hadith reports from the Prophet to a far 
greater extent. The HanafI law school emerged through the course of the third/ninth and 
fourth/tenth centuries by vesting authority in a body of jurisprudence ascribed to its 
eponym Abu Hanlfa (d. 150/767) and in turn linking these rulings to Prophetic hadith. The 
notion that law should be based on hadith from the Prophet, but not hadith from the 
Prophet's Companions and Successors, was argued by al-Shafi‘1 (d. 204/820), the eponym 
of the Shafi‘1 law school, and he worked to interpret the Qur’an and the Hadith so that it 
correlated with received legal practice. Al-ShafiTs position may be called 'semi¬ 
rationalist' because he made more room for reasoning by analogy ( qiyas ) than did the 
pure traditionalists. He also favoured a ruling derived by analogy from a Prophetic hadith 
over a report from a Companion or Successor, and, in this, al-Shafi‘1 was at odds with 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) (Melchert 1997; Hallaq 2009: 36-71). 
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Ahmad was the most prominent traditionalist of the third/ninth century and the eponym 
of the Hanbali school. He gave priority to hadith from the Companions and Successors 
over analogy, and he also sought to prevent people from recording his opinions because, 
in his view, Islamic doctrine and law should be based in the revealed sources, not a later 
scholar like himself. Such a rigorist methodology proved untenable in the long run, and, 
in a shift away from pure traditionalism, Abu Bakr al-Khallal (d. 311/923) gathered 
Ahmad's views into a vast collection to form the textual foundation for the Hanbali 
school. A little later, Abu Qasim al-Khiragl (d. 334/945-6) produced the first handbook of 
Hanbali jurisprudence, and Ibn Hamid (d. 403/1013) worked to reconcile conflicting 
views within these preceding Hanbali sources (Melchert 1997; al-Sarhan 2011: 96-107). 
In the realm of legal theory (usuZ al-fiqh), Abu YaTa (d. 458/1065) carried forward al- 
ShafiTs project of correlating the law to the Qur’an and the Hadith with unprecedented 
thoroughness and consistency. By pressing the claim that the law corresponded to the 
literal ( zahir ) sense of revelation, he elided the historical and hermeneutical process by 
which the law came into existence. The point was to rationalize the eguation of revelation 
with prescribed belief and practice as inherently obvious (Vishanoff 2011). For most 
Hanballs, affiliating with the school meant following the rulings attributed to Ahmad b. 
Hanbal loyally, much as Shafi'Is followed the rulings of al-Shafi‘1 and Hanafls the rulings 
of Abu Hanifa. However, being Hanbali could also mean engaging in creative 
jurisprudence ( ijtihad ) according to Ahmad's traditionalist method without necessarily 
following (p- 627) his rulings. This is the sense in which Ibn Taymiyya considered himself 
Hanbali. As a creative jurist ( mujtahid ), Ibn Taymiyya did not hesitate to criticize 
Ahmad's rulings, but he nonetheless claimed loyalty to the Hanbali school and Ahmad's 
juristic method (al-Matroudi 2006). 

The classical Sunni law schools were committed first and foremost to the study of their 
respective jurisprudential systems, and by the fifth/eleventh century Sunni orthodoxy 
consisted most fundamentally in belonging to a school of law. Other religious groupings 
such as Sufis and Mu'tazill Kalam theologians had to take their places within this 
structure in order to protect themselves from traditionalist persecution. The Mu'tazill 
theologians found refuge in both the HanafI and Shafi‘1 schools, but, with time, 
Mu'tazilism died out among Sunnis and continued on only among Shl'Is. Shafi'ism 
appears to have been semi-rationalist in both jurisprudence and theological doctrine in 
the late third/ninth century before confining itself to jurisprudence in the course of the 
fourth/tenth. Shafi'Is of semi-rationalist persuasion in theology eventually took up 
Ash'arite Kalam. Other Shafi'Is were traditionalist in theology and took their theological 
lights from the Hanballs. This is apparent in biographical dictionary entries describing 
such scholars as 'Shafi‘1 in law, Hanbali in principles of religion' ( shafdiyyat al-fiqh, 
hanbaliyyat al-usul). As Makdisi observed, the Hanballs were the most consistently 
traditionalist in both law and theology. Traditionalists within the Shafi‘1 and HanafI law 
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schools also opposed Kalam. However, they did not voice their criticism as openly in 
order to safeguard the unity of their respective schools. As we will see, some Hanbali 
scholars drew on Kalam and later the philosophy of Ibn Sina in their theologies, but, on 
the whole, the Hanballs were the most vociferous in propagating traditionalist theological 
doctrines (Melchert 1997; Makdisi 1962-3; 1981). 


II Early Hanbali Theological Doctrine 

A number of texts used to depict the doctrinal views of Ahmad b. Hanbal in past research 
are evidently not his. It has been shown recently that the six creeds attributed to him in 
the biographical dictionary Tabaqat al-hanabila of Ibn Abi Ya'la (d. 526/1133) (see Laoust 
1957 for locations; three are translated into English in Watt 1994: 29-40) go back to 
diverse traditionalist sources in the third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries rather than 
Ahmad himself. The creeds were apparently linked to him at a later date, probably to 
consolidate his position as the seminal authority for Hanbali doctrine. Another work, al- 
Radd ‘ala l-Jahmiyya wa-l-Zanadiqa ('Refutation of the Jahmls and the Irreligious'), may 
go back to Ahmad in earlier forms. However, the final edition (trans. in Seale 1964: 96- 
125) includes substantial rational argument against non-traditionalist doctrines, and it 
was probably written in the fifth/eleventh century to rally Ahmad to the side of Hanballs 
seeking to justify rational argument in theology (al-Sarhan 2011: 29-54). 

( P . 628 ) These sources aside, a few things may still be known about Ahmad's doctrine. 
Prior to Ahmad, some traditionalists had been apprehensive to include ‘All as the fourth 
of the Rightly Guided Caliphs ( al-khulafa ' al-rashidun) after Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and 
‘Uthman. Ahmad, however, tipped the balance in favour of this four-caliph thesis, which 
then became the bedrock of emerging Sunni orthodoxy. The four-caliph doctrine 
conciliated a number of conflicts in the early Islamic era that continued to divide Muslims 
in later centuries, but it firmly excluded the Shl'Is, who claimed that ‘All was the first 
caliph rather than the fourth (al-Sarhan 2011: 111-21). 

It is also likely that Ahmad, like other traditionalists of his day, had no gualms about 
speaking of God in creaturely or corporeal terms, so long as there were Qur’an or Hadith 
texts in support. He affirmed for example that the hadith 'God created Adam in his form 
(sura)' meant that God created Adam in God's form, which implied that God himself had a 
form or shape like that of Adam. To Kalam theologians this constituted the grave error of 
assimilating God to creatures ( tashblh , also called 'anthropomorphism' in much 
scholarship). Taking their cue from 'There is nothing like [God], and He is all-Hearing and 
all-Seeing' (Q 42: 11), later Hanballs such as al-Barbaharl (d. 329/941) sought to avoid 
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the charge of assimiliationism by denying any likeness between God's attributes and 
those of creatures while yet affirming that God indeed had the attributes mentioned in 
revelation. This 'noninterventionist' (Swartz 2002) or 'noncognitive' (Shihadeh 2006) 
approach refused to inguire into the modality ( kayf) of God's attributes—a position known 
as balkafa or bi-la kayf ('without how')—or to interpret the meaning of the attributes in 
any way. The texts should be passed over without comment ( imrar ). Some scholars have 
identified this kind of non-interventionism in Ahmad b. Hanbal as well (e.g. Abrahamov 
1995: 366-7). However, there is no evidence that Ahmad affirmed the balkafa doctrine 
explicitly (Williams 2002; see also Melchert 2011). 

Questions of tashbih and the status of Kalam theology were at the centre of the 
Inguisition ( mihna ) initiated by the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’mun in 218/833 and famously 
resisted by Ahmad b. Hanbal. It has been often said that al-Ma’mun imposed the created 
Qur’an on judges and leading religious scholars to support Mu'tazili Kalam. However, the 
Mu'tazills were not the only or even the main beneficiaries of the Inguisition. The 
doctrine of the created Qur’an was also known among followers of Abu Hanifa going back 
to the master himself, and the Inguisition sought primarily to support the Hanafis, as well 
as other rationalist and semi-rationalist currents, against an increasingly assertive 
traditionalism. In the face of al-Ma’mun's Inguisition, Ahmad b. Hanbal would affirm only 
that the Qur’an was the word of God. No Qur’anic verse or hadith report stated explicitly 
that the Qur’an was created ( makhluq ), and Ahmad discounted on principle the Kalam 
reasoning supplied for the doctrine. Ahmad was subjected to imprisonment and flogging 
under al-Ma’mun's successor al-Mu'tasim, but the later caliph al-Mutawakkil brought the 
Inguisition to a gradual halt from 233/847 to 237/852. In a letter to al-Mutawakkil, 

Ahmad did go a bit beyond the witness of the texts to affirm that the Qur’an was also 
'uncreated' ( ghayr makhluq), and he added that anyone who refused to affirm this was an 
unbeliever. The failure of the Inguisition marked a major (p- 629) setback for Kalam 
theology and the caliphate's gambit for religious authority. Ahmad emerged from the 
Inguisition the hero of the traditionalist cause (Melchert 2006: 8-18; Hinds 1960-2004: 
vii. 2-6; Madelung 1974; Patton 1897). 

Ahmad was known for his complete disinterest in political affairs. He lived a guiet life, 
and he interacted with the ruling authorities as little as possible during and after the 
Inguisition. However, later Hanballs were much more active, and Hanbali preachers and 
crowds constituted a powerful social force in Baghdad from the fourth/tenth century 
onward. The most famous figure in the first half of the fourth/tenth century was the fiery 
preacher al-Barbaharl, author of a comprehensive creedal statement Shark al-sunna (in 
Ibn Abl Ya'la 1952: ii. 18-45). He was implicated in Hanbali attacks on Shafi‘1 jurists and 
purveyors of vice and innovation ( bid‘a ), and he often went into hiding to escape the 
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authorities. Al-Barbaharl may have been involved in riots that began in 317/929 over 
interpretation of the divine address to the Prophet Muhammad 'Perhaps your Lord will 
raise you up to a praiseworthy station' (Q 17: 79). Al-Barbaharl understood this to mean 
that God would seat Muhammad on the Throne beside Himself whereas semi-rationalists 
of the time—including followers of the renowned Qur’an commentator al-Tabari (d. 
310/923)—preferred to interpret this metaphorically as Muhammad's right to intercede 
for grave sinners (Melchert 2012). With the Buyid takeover of Baghdad in 334/945, 
Hanbali animosities turned against the SlriTs as well, and Hanbalis engaged in numerous 
attacks on Shi'is, Kalam theologians, and others well into the seventh/thirteenth century. 
M. Cook attributes this Hanbali social power to their great numbers and a weakened 
state. Additionally, with the rise of the Buyids and then later the Saljug conguest of 
Baghdad in 447/1055, the Hanbalis and the ‘Abbasid caliphs found common cause in 
undermining those foreign rulers (Sabari 1981: 101-20; Cook 2000: 115-28). 

A key fourth/tenth-century author on Hanbali theological doctrine beyond al-Barbahari 
was Ibn Batta (d. 387/997). Ibn Batta composed al-Ibana al-kubra, a large collection of 
traditions on belief, the Qur’an, God's predetermination, and other doctrinal matters. He 
also wrote al-Ibana al-sughra, a shorter creedal text that is also amply supplied with 
supporting traditions (ed. and trans. in Laoust 1958). A brief survey of this treatise will 
serve to summarize the key points of early Hanbali doctrine. 

Ibn Batta begins al-Ibana al-sughra with a long exhortation to adhere to the community 
( jama'a ) and the Sunna of the Prophet and to avoid division and innovation. Then, he 
mentions belief ( iman ), which is affirming what God says, commands, and prohibits and 
putting this into practice. Unlike the Murji’is for whom belief depends on confession 
alone, belief can increase or decrease according to one's deeds. 'If God wills' should be 
added when affirming that one is a believer, not out of doubt over one's religious status 
as a believer, but because the future is unknown. Ibn Batta affirms that the Qur’an is the 
Word of God, and he deems it uncreated no matter where it is found, even written on the 
chalkboards of children. Not one letter is created, and whoever deems otherwise is an 
unbeliever worthy of death. God's attributes mentioned in revealed texts must be 
affirmed. Among other things, God is living, speaking, powerful, wise, and knowing. He 
gives life and death, and He speaks and laughs. Believers will also see God on the Day 
(p. 630) of Resurrection. Ibn Batta does not mention balkafa with this list of attributes, 
but he does invoke it later when affirming God's descent each night to the lowest heaven. 
This, he says, should be affirmed without asking how ( kayf) or why {lima). In opposition to 
the Qadari and Mu'tazill doctrine that humans create their own acts, Ibn Batta affirms 
God's determination ( qadar ) of all things, both good and evil, according to the timing of 
God's will and foreknowledge. He goes on to affirm numerous elements of eschatology: 
the punishment in the tomb, the weighing of deeds in the scales at the Resurrection, 
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intercession for believers, and so on. The latter part of the treatise extols the virtues of 
the prophets and the Prophet Muhammad's Companions—especially Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman, and ‘All, in that order to oppose the ShITs—and treats several matters of 
practice. Overall, al-Ibcma al-sughra provides very little explanation or rational argument. 
It is largely a series of affirmations supported with Qur’anic verses and hadith reports. 


Ill Hanbali Theology from the Eleventh 
Century to the Thirteenth 

Research on Hanbali theology in the fifth/eleventh to seventh/thirteenth centuries 
remains spotty, but it is readily apparent that this period marks a new departure as some 
of the leading Hanbali scholars of the time adopted Kalam views and argumentation. The 
earlier Hanbali Abu 1-Husayn b. al-Munadl (d. 335/947) had advocated metaphorical 
interpretation ( ta’wll ) of God's attributes, and the lost Shark Usui al-dm of Ibn Hamid 
may have been aKaldm-sty\e work (Swartz 2002: 61, 94). But it is from Ibn Hamid's 
student Abu YaTa Ibn al-Farra’ (d. 458/1066), the most prominent Hanbali of his time, 
that we have our first extant Hanbali Kalam manual, al-Mu‘tamad fi usul al-dm, a 
summary of a larger lost work by the same title. Typical of Kalam manuals, al-Mu‘tamad 
first outlines the foundations of knowledge and explains that the initial human obligation 
is reasoning ( nazar ) to knowledge of God. The book then outlines the basics of Kalam 
atomism, proves the existence of God from the origination of the world, and treats, 
among other things, God's attributes, God's creation of the world and human acts, 
prophecy, eschatology, belief, and the Imamate. Abu Ya‘la adopts Ash'arite positions on a 
number of issues in al-Mu‘tamad. For example, he bases the obligation to nazar on 
revelation as do the Ash'arites, not reason as held by the Mu'tazills, and he employs the 
Ash'arite notion of acguisition ( kasb ) to give humans responsibility for the acts that God 
creates in them (Gimaret 1977: 161-5). Abu Ya'la also wrote two other theological works 
that are extant: Ibtal al-ta’wllat li-akhbar al-sifat and Kitab al-iman. The Kitab al-iman, 
also known as Masa’il al-iman, is a detailed treatment of belief and the status of believers 
and bad sinners. Ibtal al-ta’wilat is a lengthy work on the interpretation of God's 
corporeal gualities. 

Abu Ya'la's approach to God's corporeal gualifications seeks to mediate between Kalam 
rationalism and Hanbali traditionalism. In al-Mu‘tamad , he joins the Kalam (p- 63i) 
theologians in arguing that God cannot have a body (jism ). This means that God's 
corporeal gualifications such as eyes, hands, face, and laughter cannot mean that God 
has body parts. Yet, Abu Ya‘la also rejects metaphorical interpretation ( ta’wil ) of these 
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qualifications, and he maintains that they are simply attributes of God, some essential 
(i dhati ) and others added ( za’id ) to God's essence (Abu Ya‘la 1974: 51-60). He also 
condemns ta’wil in Ibtal al-ta’wilat. For example, he affirms that God laughs such that His 
molars and uvula will be seen, as stated in the Hadith. This should be taken literally (‘ala 
zahir), Abu Ya‘la explains, but without interpreting it further to imply that God opens his 
mouth or that He has body parts such as molars or an uvula, and without interpreting it 
metaphorically to mean God's grace and generosity. God's laughing is an attribute ( sifa ), 
but its meaning ( ma‘na ) is not understood (Holtzman 2010: 186-7). Despite Abu Ya'la's 
attempt to avoid corporealism ( tajsim ) on the one hand and ta’wil on the other, he and his 
teacher Ibn Hamid later came under sharp attack from fellow Hanbali scholar Ibn al- 
Jawzi for crass literalism and corporealism. 

Abu Ya'la's foremost student was Ibn ‘Aqll (d. 513/1119), a precocious reader of Mu'tazill 
Kalam alongside his Hanbali legal studies. With the death of his patron in 460/1067-8, 

Ibn ‘Aqll suffered under the intrigues of rival Hanbali jurist Sharif Abu Ja'far (d. 
470/1077) and was eventually forced to retract his Mu'tazill writings in 1072, as well as 
his sympathies for the Sufi martyr al-Hallaj (d. 309/922). G. Makdisi ties Ibn ‘Aqll's 
retraction to the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Qadir's (d. 422/1031) earlier promulgation of a 
traditionalist Hanbali creed as official doctrine of the caliphate and interprets it as the 
culmination of traditionalist ascendancy in Baghdad: '[The retraction] represents the 
triumph of the Traditionalist movement supported by the caliphate, against Rationalist 
Mu'tazilism, on the decline, and a militant Rationalist Ash'arism, on the ascendant' 
thanks to support from the Saljuqs (Makdisi 1997: 14; also Makdisi 1963). As Makdisi 
indicates, the traditionalist battle with Kalam was not done, and Ash'arism continued to 
rival Hanbalism for centuries to come. Ibn ‘Aqll's major work on theology al-Irshad fi usul 
al-din is not extant. Otherwise, it appears that Ibn ‘Aqll, post-retraction, was moderately 
rationalist within a traditional Hanbali doctrinal framework and advocated a limited use 
of ta’wil (Makdisi 1997). 

Mention of Ibn ‘Aqll's interest in al-Hallaj raises the question of Hanball-Sufi relations, 
especially as Hanballs have often been seen to be opponents of Sufism. This reputation 
derives from the later Hanbali polemic of Ibn al-jawzl and Ibn Taymiyya against 
innovated practices and doctrines linked to Sufism, although not against its ideal of a 
spiritual path to God. Hanballs and Sufis share common origins in traditionalist currents 
of renunciant piety, and, like other traditionalists, early Sufis studied Hadith and rejected 
Kalam. As the legal schools formed from the late third/ninth century onward, Sufis 
affiliated largely with semi-rationalist schools such as the Shafi‘1 and the Malikl. 

However, Sufi relations with the traditionalist Hanballs were generally good. 
Traditionalist Sufi writers such as Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahanl (d. 430/1038) included Ahmad 
b. Hanbal among the pious saints ( awliya ’) of past generations, and some notable Sufis 
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were Hanballs including Ibn ‘Ata’ (d. 309/921-2 or 311/923-4), who was killed for 
defending al-Hallaj, ‘Abd Allah al-Ansarl (d. 481/1089), and the eponym of (p- 632) the 
Qadiriyya Sufi order ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilanl (d. 561/1166). Al-Ansarl and ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilanl are both of significance for Hanbali theology. Al-Ansarl battled against Ash'arite 
Kalam theologians in Khorasan, and out of this came his large work Dhamm al-kalam. 

‘Abd al-Qadir, for his part, provides a full and well-organized statement of traditionalist 
Hanbali doctrine in his large spiritual work al-Ghunya (trans. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilanl 1995: 
i. 171-279) (Karamustafa 2007; Makdisi 1979; 1997). 

The most sophisticated Hanbali theological voice after Ibn ‘Agll was Ibn al-Zaghunl (d. 
527/1132), author of al-Idah fl usul al-dm. Al-Idah is a well-organized theological manual 
similar in length and structure to Abu Ya'la's Mu'tamad, and it treats God's corporeal 
gualifications in much the same way. To take God's eyes, for example, Ibn al-Zaghunl 
denies that God's eye consists of a fleshly eyeball—God's eye is not an originated body. 
Yet, he also disallows interpreting God's eye metaphorically along Kalam lines as God's 
'protection'. Rather, God's eye is an attribute to be taken literally without assimilationism 
or modality (Ibn al-Zaghunl 2003: 291-4). With this, Ibn al-Zaghunl sought to find his way 
between corporealism and ta’wil, but it failed to please his foremost student Ibn al-jawzl. 

Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1201) was the leading Hanbali scholar and preacher of his day. He 
initially opposed the Ash'arites and Mu'tazills, partly because they were aligned with the 
Saljug sultans, but, as Saljug power waned and the ‘Abbasid caliphate revived, he took a 
more relaxed attitude toward Kalam and eventually drew on Kalam argumentation to 
produce his fullest theological work, Kitab Akhbar al-sifat, in the late 1180s or early 
1190s. This book contains a stinging condemnation of assimilationism and corporealism 
within the Hanbali school, and it probably contributed to his banishment to Wasit in 
590/1194 (Swartz 2002: 33-45). Ibn al-jawzl also wrote a similar but shorter work called 
the Daf shubah al-tashbih (trans. ‘All 2006), also known as al-Baz al-ashhab. 

The targets of Ibn al-JawzTs Kitab Akhbar al-sifat are three of the most prominent 
Hanballs of the preceding two centuries—Ibn Hamid, Abu Ya‘la, and Ibn al-Zaghunl— 
whom he accuses of interpreting God's corporeal gualifications literally and disallowing 
metaphorical interpretation. In a strongly rationalist tone, Ibn al-jawzl explains that 
reason apart from revelation knows God's existence, God's unity, God's necessary 
attributes, the originated guality of the world, and prophecy. Reason also knows that God 
is not a body; otherwise He would be subject to temporality. Thus God cannot be said to 
have corporeal attributes in any literal sense. 

Then, in Kitab Akhbar al-sifat, Ibn al-jawzl sets forth two approaches to God's corporeal 
gualifications: non-interventionism for the masses and metaphorical interpretation 
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( ta’wll ) for the scholars. The error of the Kalam theologians is to subject the public to 
their dialectic because it only sows doubt and spreads heresy. Rather, God has spoken to 
the masses in language that they can understand and readily accept, and, in public, God's 
corporeal gualifications such as His hands and eyes should be read in the texts and 
passed over as they are without comment ( imrar ). Taking aim at Abu YaTa, Ibn JawzI 
declares that nothing further should be said about what kind of attributes these 
gualifications might be (e.g. essential ( dhatl ) or additional ( za’id ) to the essence) or about 
their literal meaning. However, among the scholars, Ibn al-jawzl explains, God's 
corporeal (p- 633) gualifications should be reinterpreted metaphorically to accord with 
the demands of reason, that is, to deny that God has a body. The bulk of Kitab Akhbar al- 
sifat is then discussion and reinterpretation of Qur’an and Hadlth texts portraying God in 
corporeal terms. Ibn JawzTs elitism—that ta’wll is only for the scholars—may have been 
driven by a desire for scholarly respectability. Ibn al-jawzl displays considerable 
embarrassment at Hanbali assimilationism in his book, and his objective in writing 
appears to be salvaging the reputation of the Hanbali school in the eyes of the wider 
community of Sunni scholars. Ibn al-jawzl claims the highly regarded Ahmad b. Hanbal 
for the non-interventionism that he advocates for the masses, and he rejects later Hanbali 
attempts at literality as deviant corporealism (Swartz 2002: 46-64, 77-138). 

Ibn al-JawzTs polemic did not escape Hanbali criticism. Abu 1-Fadl al-Althl (d. 634/1236) 
wrote a diatribe that may have helped get the senior Hanbali scholar exiled to Wasit. Al- 
Althl takes Ibn al-jawzl to task for his elitist advocacy of ta’wll and calls him to 
repentance. There is, however, no evidence that Ibn al-jawzl ever recanted (Swartz 2002: 
282-97). Later on, sometime after 603/1206, the Syrian Hanbali jurist Ibn Qudama (d. 
620/1223) wrote his Tahrlm al-nazar fl kutub ahl al-kalam in which he discusses the 
retraction of Ibn ‘Agll at length. No mention is made here of Ibn al-jawzl, but it seems 
likely that Ibn Qudama had him and his admirers in mind (Swartz 2002: 42, 62). 

Ibn Qudama's Tahrlm al-nazar provides a lengthy refutation of ta‘wll, and it repeatedly 
sets out the traditionalist Hanbali position on God's attributes. Citing the authority of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ibn Qudama explains that corporeal depictions of God in the Qur’an 
and the Hadlth must be accepted as true without saying anything more or less. God is 
described as He has described Himself, and the texts are passed over as they are without 
comment (imrar) and without inguiring into modality (kayf) or meaning ( ma‘na ). Ibn 
Qudama also claims that whatever God's attributes might mean is of no practical import, 
and believing in them in ignorance is the correct path. If one wants to inguire into 
something, Ibn Qudama argues, one should inguire into jurisprudence, not the attributes 
of God (Makdisi 1962). 
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Hanbalism weakened in Baghdad after Ibn al-jawzl, and the Mongol destruction of the 
city in 1258 dealt the Hanballs a further setback. Damascus took over as the intellectual 
centre of Hanbalism with Ibn Qudama being one of its great early figures. Damascus was 
dominated by Shafi'Is, and Hanballs could not exercise the same social and political 
power that they had enjoyed in Baghdad. Nonetheless, the Damascene Hanballs thrived 
and eventually produced the most creative theologian in the Hanbali tradition and one of 
the greatest minds in medieval Islam: Ibn Taymiyya. 


IV Ibn Taymiyya 

Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) is at times portrayed as anti-rationalist due to his polemic 
against the main claimants to reason in his day: Ash'arite and Mu'tazill Kalam theology, 
Aristotelian logic, and the Aristotelian-Neoplatonist falsafa of Ibn Sina. However, (p- 634) 
it has been made clear that Ibn Taymiyya did not reject reason as such but argued for its 
congruence with revelation (Michot 1994; 2003). It has also become apparent that his 
criticism of Kalam and falsafa was not simply a matter of haphazard polemics. It was 
instead rooted in a fundamentally different construal of God as perpetually creative and 
temporally dynamic (Hoover 2004; 2010a). Drawing on both Kalam and falsafa and giving 
distinctive authority to the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the Salaf (the early Muslims), Ibn 
Taymiyya introduced a new current of theology unprecedented in the Hanbali school and 
not found elsewhere in medieval Islam (el Omari 2010; Hoover 2007; Ozervarli 2010). 

The theological world in which Ibn Taymiyya worked was permeated with philosophized 
Ash'arite Kalam, especially that of Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (d. 606/1209). Ibn Taymiyya read 
al-RazI with his students, and he wrote extensively against al-RazI's ideas. His major 
works Bayan talbis al-jahmiyya and Dar’ ta’arud al-‘aql wa-l-naql both respond directly to 
al-RazI's thought. The former work refutes al-RazI's bookAsas al-taqdis on the 
metaphorical interpretation of God's corporeal attributes. The latter work Dar’ ta'arud 
confutes the 'Rule of Metaphorical Interpretation' ( qanun al-ta’wil) espoused by al- 
Ghazali and al-RazI, which gives reason precedence over the literal meaning of revelation 
when the two contradict. Although Mu'tazill Kalam had died out in Sunni Islam by the 
eighth/fourteenth century, it lived on in Imam! ShI‘I theology, and Ibn Taymiyya's large 
refutation of ShTism Minhaj al-sunna al-nabawiyya directly rebuts Mu'tazill notions of 
divine justice. 

In addition to the tomes just mentioned, Ibn Taymiyya wrote several other large works, 
including major refutations of Christianity and Aristotelian logic, and important treatises 
on Sufism, political theory, and prophecy. While a few of Ibn Taymiyya's works may be 
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dated with precision, many cannot, and change or development in his thinking is often 
difficult to establish. However, his thought is remarkably consistent and coherent, and it 
is thus with some confidence that we may speak of a characteristic Taymiyyan theology 
that retained its essential contours throughout the course of his scholarly life. Except 
where indicated otherwise, the following overview of Ibn Taymiyya's theology is based on 
my own writings (Hoover 2004; 2007; 2010a; see also Laoust 1939; Bell 1979). 

As Ibn Taymiyya saw it, the fundamental problem of his time was that God was no longer 
worshipped and spoken of correctly. A great many Muslims had strayed from true 
theological doctrine and proper religious practice and fallen into the errors of 
philosophers and Kalam theologians, as well as Shhis, Sufis, Christians, and others. The 
solution was to return Islam to its sources, the Qur’an, the Hadith, and the doctrine and 
practice of the Salaf, the first two or three generations following the Prophet Muhammad, 
before the religion was corrupted by error and sectarian division. In Ibn Taymiyya's view, 
the accumulated judgements and the consensus of later scholars were subject to error, 
and they had to be measured against the doctrine of the Salaf. 

At the core of Ibn Taymiyya's polemic against Kalam and falsafa is the subordination of 
metaphysics to ethics and the theoretical to the practical. Kalam and falsafa reverse the 
order. Both disciplines reason from the nature of reality to the existence of God, God's 
unity, and God's attributes and eventually to prophecy and the practical (p- 635) 
obligations that follow on from that. For Ibn Taymiyya, this approach fails to place 
worship of God at the fore. Taking his cue from the order of invocations in 'You alone we 
worship; You alone we ask for help' (Q 1: 5), Ibn Taymiyya argues that God's exclusive 
worthiness of worship, praise, and love is prior to God's exclusive creation of the world 
and provision of help for His servants. God is the sole creator of the world, but for Ibn 
Taymiyya this metaphysical monotheism follows on from the more foundational reality of 
God's pre-eminent worthiness of obedience and praise. Humans should love and worship 
God alone because of who God is in Himself and not simply because He alone creates and 
sustains. Here is how Ibn Taymiyya distinguishes Kalam from his own method, which he 
takes to be that of the Qur’an: 

The distinction between the Qur’anic and the kalam theological methods is that 
God commands worship of Him, a worship which is the perfection of the soul, its 
prosperity, and its ultimate goal. He did not limit it to mere affirmation of Him, as 
is the purpose of the kalam method. The Qur’an relates knowledge of Him and 
service to Him. It thus combines the two human faculties of knowledge and 
practice; or sensation and motion; or perceptive volition and operation; or verbal 
and practical. As God says, 'Worship your Lord'. Worship necessarily entails 
knowledge of Him, having penitence and humility before Him, and need of Him. 
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This is the goal. The kalam method secures only the benefit of affirmation and 

admission of God's existence. 

(Quoted in Ozervarli 2010: 89) 

Ibn Taymiyya also speaks of the priority of worship and ethics over metaphysics in 
theological terms that later became widespread among Wahhabis and modern Salafls. He 
distinguishes two tawhids, or two ways of confessing God's unity. Ibn Taymiyya's first 
tawhid is that of God's divinity (uluhiyya). Al-tawhid al-uluhiyya signifies God's sole 
worthiness to be a god, that is, God's sole right to be an object of worship (‘ibada). Al- 
tawhid al-uluhiyya is exclusive worship of God that refuses to give devotion and love to 
anything or anyone else. Then flowing out from this is the second tawhid, the tawhid of 
God's lordship ( rububiyya ). God's lordship refers to His creative power, and al-tawhid al- 
rububiyya means confessing that God is the only source of created beings. For Ibn 
Taymiyya al-tawhid al-uluhiyya is logically prior to al-tawhid al-rububiyya : God in Himself 
in His pre-eminent worthiness of love and worship comes first. 

Ibn Taymiyya's practical turn effectively transforms theology into an aspect of Muslim 
jurisprudence. He rejects the commonplace medieval distinction between the principles 
(usuZ) of religion and the branches ( furu‘ ), in which the principles treat theological 
doctrines like God's existence and attributes from a theoretical perspective and the 
branches discuss religious obligations such as prayer and fasting from a practical, legal 
vantage point. Rather, for Ibn Taymiyya, the principles treat those matters of greatest 
importance in both theological doctrine and religious practice, and the branches deal 
with lesser matters of detail. Moreover, theological beliefs and religious practices are 
both practical matters concerned with correct worship of God, and theology is primarily 
about getting the language of praise and worship right, not establishing the existence of 
God. 

( P . 636) Nevertheless, Ibn Taymiyya still holds a place for reason and its capacity to 
prove the existence of God, and his view of what reason can know is very optimistic. He 
asserts that the very fact of creaturely existence is sufficient to prove the existence of the 
Creator just as it is known that every effect necessarily reguires a cause. Ibn Taymiyya 
speaks as well of the human natural constitution ( fitra ) which likewise knows that 
anything originated needs an originator. Additionally, Ibn Taymiyya asserts, reason and 
the natural constitution know that it is God alone who should be worshipped and that the 
fullest human benefit is found in exclusive love of God. Speaking in Aristotelian terms, 

Ibn Taymiyya frames the natural constitution as an innate potency toward the religion of 
Islam at birth that is actualized as the human being develops; the role of prophecy and 
revelation is then to perfect the natural constitution and help it overcome corruption. 
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For Ibn Taymiyya, reason and the natural constitution on the one hand and revelation on 
the other do not contradict. They both come from the same source, and they provide 
much the same information and argument. Rational minds and natural constitutions can 
know the existence of God and the proper human end apart from revelation, but when 
they encounter revelation they immediately recognize it as true and congruent with what 
they already know. Ibn Taymiyya observes that Kalam theologians and philosophers 
confine revelation to information that cannot be attained by reason, and he counters that 
revelation includes not merely information but also rational argument. Revelation 
contains the correct proofs of reason, and reason recognizes the truth of revelation. In 
making the claim that revelation and reason agree, Ibn Taymiyya is trying to take the 
rational high ground away from falsafa and Kalam, which he believes are based on faulty 
foundations and lead to misguided conclusions. 

A case in point is the Kalam proof for God's existence. The Kalam proof in simplified form 
assumes that the world is made up of indivisible atoms and the accidents that subsist in 
them. Accidents are temporally originating ( hadith ), and—this is key—anything in which 
something temporally originating subsists—the atom—must also be temporally 
originating. Seeing that all atoms are temporally originating, and in view of the Kalam 
conviction that an infinite regress of temporally originating events is impossible, the 
world as a whole must have been originated in time. Having proved that the world had a 
beginning, the Kalam argument concludes that it reguired a Maker who was not 
originated but eternal. 

Ibn Taymiyya often dismisses this proof and its talk of atoms and accidents as 
unnecessarily complex. Yet, apart from a bit of complexity, it can be difficult to see why 
he would find it so problematic. However, the proof is based on two postulates that are 
incompatible with Ibn Taymiyya's theological vision: the impossibility of an infinite 
regress and the notion that something in which temporally originating events subsist is 
itself temporally originating. As will become apparent, Ibn Taymiyya has no objection to 
an infinite regress. His own view of God as perpetually creative from eternity entails an 
infinite regress of created things. Additionally, his temporally dynamic view of God 
implies that originating events subsist in God's very essence. Ibn Taymiyya cannot accept 
the Kalam postulate that originating events render their host substrate temporally 
originating because he himself posits temporality in the essence of God. In his (p- 637) 
view, the Kalam postulates are faulty and lead to irrational conclusions while his own 
formulations accord with both revelation and reason. 

Concerning God's attributes and names, which he discusses at times under the rubric al- 
tawhid fi l-sifat ('the unigueness of God's attributes'), Ibn Taymiyya's position is that of 
traditionalist non-interventionism or non-cognitivism, but with a crucial difference that I 
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will signal later on. Ibn Taymiyya's non-cognitivism is straightforward: God should be 
gualified with the names and attributes with which He is gualified in revelation without, 
on the one hand, inguiring into their modality ( takyif) and assimilating ( tashblh ) or 
likening ( tamthll ) them to the attributes and names of creatures, or, on the other hand, 
stripping them away ( ta‘til ) from God with metaphorical interpretation. God is affirmed as 
all-Hearing, all-Seeing, but there is nevertheless nothing like Him (Q 42: 11). This applies 
egually to all gualifications given in the Qur’an and the Hadlth, from God's 'willing' to 
God's 'laughter' and God's 'sitting' on the Throne. Ibn Taymiyya rejects the Kalam 
practice of reinterpretation ( ta’wil ) and dismisses the distinction between the literal 
(zahir ) and the metaphorical ( majaz ) upon which it is based. To take one of Ibn 
Taymiyya's examples, Ash'arit e Kalam theologians reinterpret God's 'love' metaphorically 
as God's 'will' on the grounds that speaking of God's love literally would assimilate Him 
to creaturely gualities; God cannot be ascribed with creaturely passions like love. Ibn 
Taymiyya retorts that this reinterpretation in fact involves both likening and stripping 
away. First, the Kalam theologians imagine the love ascribed to God to be like human love 
in a literal sense and thereby conclude that 'love' may not be ascribed to God. Then, to 
free God of the untoward passions of human love, they strip God of His love by calling it 
instead 'will'. The only reasonable course, according to Ibn Taymiyya, is to affirm all of 
God's names and attributes egually and without modality. The only similarity between the 
names and attributes of God and the names and attributes of creatures are the very 
names. 

The non-interventionism of a Hanbali like Ibn Qudama stopped at this point and forbade 
further inguiry into the meanings of God's attributes because they were of no practical 
conseguence. God's names and attributes must be passed over without inguiring into 
their meaning ( imrar ). Ibn Taymiyya, on the contrary, believes that the meanings do 
matter, and this propels him on to a wide-ranging project of theological hermeneutics. He 
discards the Kalam device of ta’wil and places in its stead a project of linguistic inguiry 
(tafsir ) that seeks to interpret God's attributes and names in ways that he deems 
praiseworthy. While humans may know nothing about God's names and attributes except 
the names, these names still evoke meaning in the human mind, and this meaning 
impacts human response to God for good or ill, depending on the character of the 
portrayal. For Ibn Taymiyya it is thus imperative to give sense to God's names and 
attributes that will evoke love and praise for God and ward off scepticism and disdain. 
This is the aim of Ibn Taymiyya's whole theological endeavour, and his foremost difficulty 
with rival theological visions is that they fail to give God sufficient praise. 

An instructive example of how this works is Ibn Taymiyya's contrast of his own notion of 
God's justice (' adl ) with that of the Ash'arites and the Mu'tazilis. In the voluntarism of the 
Ash'arites, God's justice consists in whatever God wills, without consideration of (p- 638) 
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cause or wise purpose. God is just to punish humans for the bad deeds that He creates in 
them, and he would even be just to punish prophets without cause. Ibn Taymiyya rejects 
such a God as capricious and unworthy of praise. The Mu'tazills, for their part, argue 
against the Ash'arites that it would in fact be unjust of God to punish bad deeds that He 
creates. Thus, God gives humans freedom to create their own deeds, and He deals out 
retribution in complete fairness: reward for good deeds and punishment for bad deeds. 
Ibn Taymiyya rejects the Mu'tazili understanding of God's justice because it posits a 
plurality of creators in the universe—both God and humans—and because it makes God 
look foolish. God in his foreknowledge knows that humans will commit evil deeds with the 
creative power that He gives them, and yet He stupidly gives it to them anyway. This, Ibn 
Taymiyya remarks, is like one person giving another a sword to fight unbelievers when he 
already knows that the other person will use it to kill a prophet. In sum, Ibn Taymiyya 
castigates both the Mu'tazills and the Ash'arites for depicting God in an unworthy 
manner. While God cannot be subjected to human moral standards because He is wholly 
unlike creatures. He must nonetheless be spoken of with the highest praise. For Ibn 
Taymiyya, this means that God's justice consists in 'putting things in their places' in 
accord with His wise purpose ( hikma ), and, in one of his late texts, he affirms with Ibn 
Sina and al-Ghazall that God has created the best possible world. 

Ibn Taymiyya also sets forth a mechanism for deriving God's names and attributes 
rationally. While he disallows use of the juristic analogy ( qiyas ) and the categorical 
syllogism in theology because they bring God and creatures into direct comparison, he 
does permit their use in an a fortiori argument (qiyas al-awla). In accord with the 
Qur’anic assertion that God is ascribed with the 'highest similitude' ( al-mathal al-a‘la ) (Q 
16: 60), Ibn Taymiyya claims that God is all the worthier ( awla ) of perfections found in 
creatures than are the creatures themselves because He is their cause and source. Thus, 
using a fortiori reasoning, God is all the worthier of being ascribed with perfections found 
in creatures such as power, life, sight, and speech. Similarly, God is all the worthier of 
being disassociated from anything considered imperfect in creatures, and the pinnacle of 
perfection in God is for His attributes to be unlike those of creatures entirely. Ibn 
Taymiyya sums it up thus: '[God] is gualified by every attribute of perfection such that no 
one bears any likeness to Him in it' (guoted in Hoover 2007: 65). On this basis Ibn 
Taymiyya ascribes to God a wide range of attributes that he deems perfections in humans 
including laughter, joy, and movement. These attributes are of course attested in 
revealed texts, but Ibn Taymiyya maintains that they are apparent from reason as well. 
Moreover, God must be ascribed with such attributes of perfection. Otherwise, He will be 
regarded as imperfect and unworthy of worship. 

Ibn Taymiyya's view of what constitutes God's essential perfection—perpetual, temporal, 
and purposeful activity—sets him apart from practically the entire preceding Islamic 
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tradition. Elements of his formulation are found in Karrami theology, Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, 
and the philosopher Abu 1-Barakat al-Baghdadl (d. 560/1165), but Ibn Taymiyya surpasses 
all of these in developing a consistently dynamic understanding of God. According to Ibn 
Taymiyya, God has been acting, creating, and speaking by His will and power for wise 
purposes from eternity ( min al-azal). God's acts subsist in His (p- 639) very essence, and 
they occur in temporal succession. He writes. The Lord must inevitably be gualified by 
acts subsisting in Him one after another' (guoted in Hoover 2007: 96). Ibn Taymiyya 
rarely uses the term temporally originating events ( hawadith ) to gualify God's acts, 
preferring to speak instead of God's voluntary acts and with other language closer to the 
revealed texts. However, he does indicate that the sense is that of temporality, and he 
takes it upon himself to refute the Kalam arguments against originating events subsisting 
in God's essence. 

In maintaining that God has been creating from eternity, Ibn Taymiyya carves out a 
middle position between the falsafa of Ibn Sina on the one hand and Kalam on the other. 
Ibn Taymiyya agrees with the falsafa tradition that God's perfection entails eternal 
productivity. To posit a starting point in God's creative action, as does Kalam, implies that 
God was imperfect prior to beginning to create and subject to change when He switched 
from not creating to creating. Moreover, an efficient cause or preponderator ( murajjih ) 
was needed to tip the balance in favour of God beginning His creative activity. Resisting 
this argument, Ash'arite Kalam held that it was in the very nature of God's eternal will to 
preponderate or cause creation to begin at a certain point; no additional cause need be 
posited. Ibn Taymiyya rejects this. Nothing can arise without a prior cause. Ibn Sina 
concluded from these considerations that God's eternal productivity entailed the 
emanation of an eternal world. Ibn Taymiyya affirms similarly that God's perpetual 
creativity entails that there have always been created things of one sort or another. 
However, he has no patience for Ibn Sina's emanation scheme and its hierarchy of eternal 
celestial spheres. In agreement now with the Kalam tradition, he denies that any created 
thing can be eternal. Rather, created things by definition come into existence in time 
after they were not. To make sense of his position, Ibn Taymiyya distinguishes between 
the genus (jins) of created things on the one hand and individual created things on the 
other. The genus is eternal—there have always been created things of one sort or another 
—but each individual created thing originates in time. Additionally, God does not create 
new things out of nothing but out of prior created things, and this present world that God 
created in six days (Q 11: 7) was preceded by and created out of prior worlds. Ibn 
Taymiyya's view of creation is remarkably close to that of the philosopher Ibn Rushd, but 
it is not clear whether there was direct influence. 

Regarding God's speech, Ibn Taymiyya rejects the Ash'arite doctrine of the eternal 
Qur’an, but he does not follow the Mu‘tazills in calling the Qur’an created. Instead, he 
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holds that God has been speaking from eternity by His will and power and that God's acts 
of speaking subsist in God's essence. As with created things, the genus of God's speaking 
is eternal while His individual speech acts are not. However, it is not said that God's 
speech acts are created. This is because they subsist in God's essence, not outside of 
God. Thus, God's individual speech acts are neither created nor eternal, and, likewise, 
God's speech in the Qur’an is 'uncreated' (ghayr makhluq) but not eternal. As is 
apparent, the term 'uncreated' does not mean timeless eternity for Ibn Taymiyya. Rather, 
it distinguishes God's acts from created things in the world. On the verbal level, Ibn 
Taymiyya is faithful to the traditional Hanbali doctrine of the Qur’an's uncreatedness, and 
he claims that his position is that of Ahmad b. Hanbal. But his introduction of temporal 
seguence (p- 640) into the speech acts of God may be novel in Hanbalism. By way of 
contrast, the earlier Hanbali Ibn Qudama, in a debate with an Ash'arite, denied 
succession in the speech of God because God does not speak with the physical organs 
with which humans speak (Daiber 1994: 258, 261). 

In Ibn Taymiyya's theology of God's perpetual creativity, as in Ibn Sina's emanation 
scheme, creation is in some sense necessary alongside God, and this poses the guestion 
of God's independence and self-sufficiency. Kalam theology makes clear that God is fully 
God without the world by positing a beginning to the world's creation, and Ash'arites 
such as al-Razi and Sayf al-DIn al-Amidl (d. 631/1233) deny that God creates for purposes 
or causes in order to render God's creation of the world entirely gratuitous. In this 
Ash'arite voluntarism, God has no need of the world, and the world is strictly the product 
of God's sheer will. Ibn Taymiyya does not interpret God's independence or sufficiency 
apart from the world in this voluntarist sense. Instead, he explains that God's sufficiency 
consists in needing no help in creating the world, and he follows Ibn Slna in giving 
priority to God's self-intellection and self-love and making that the ground for the rest of 
existence. We see this for example in Ibn Taymiyya's statement: 'What God loves of 
worship of Him and obedience to Him follows from love for Himself, and love of that is 
the cause of [His] love for His believing servants. His love for believers follows from love 
for Himself' (guoted in Hoover 2007: 99). Here, God's self-love is the ground for all other 
love. God does not need human love, and, likewise, God does not need the creation. 
Nevertheless, human love and the whole of creation follow necessarily from God's love 
for Himself and from His perfection. 

The necessity with which God's acts flow from God's perfection would appear to obviate 
the reality of God's choice. Ibn Taymiyya responds, however, that it is possible for 
something predetermined to occur through God's will and power. God's will and power 
are the means by which the concomitants of God's perfection are brought into existence. 
Ibn Taymiyya writes, 'It is not impossible that something, which is necessary of 
occurrence because the decree that it must inevitably be has preceded it, occur by... His 
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power and His will, even if it is among the necessary concomitants of His essence like His 
life and His knowledge' (adapted from Hoover 2010a: 66). 

A similar guestion arises at the level of human acts. If God predetermines and creates all 
human acts, how are humans to be held accountable for their deeds? Following in the 
steps of Fakhr al-Din al-RazI, Ibn Taymiyya affirms that the human act is real and that 
humans undertake their acts by means of their own will and power. Nonetheless, it is God 
who creates the human will and power, and it is by means of these that He necessitates 
human acts. Nothing occurs independently of God's will and creation. Ibn Taymiyya 
denies any contradiction in this formulation, and when pressed on the point, he 
sometimes switches from the perspective of God's creation to the human perspective of 
responsibility to evade the inference that humans cannot be held accountable for deeds 
that God creates. Faced with a similar paradox between God's command to do good 
deeds and God's creation of bad deeds, Ibn Taymiyya appeals to God's wise purpose in 
the creation of all things and suggests ways of mitigating the difficulty. He (p- 64i) 
submits, for example, that a king might command his subject to do something that will 
benefit that subject. Yet, the king might also refrain from helping his subject obey his 
command lest the subject be empowered to rise up against him. Ibn Taymiyya 
acknowledges that such examples fail to find an exact parallel in God. Rather, he argues, 
if we can imagine that creatures act for wise purposes in the fashion of this king, then 
God is all the more worthy of being ascribed with wise purposes in his acts as well. Ibn 
Taymiyya's primary theological aim is to find ways to speak well of God, and drawing 
attention to contradictions in God's acts would defeat his purpose. 


V Hanbali Theology from the Fourteenth 
Century to the Eighteenth 

The early eighth/fourteenth century was an especially fertile period for Hanbali theology, 
and two figures beyond Ibn Taymiyya are worthy of note. The first, Najm al-Din al-Tufl (d. 
716/1316), was something of an eccentric among Hanballs. Arriving in Damascus from 
Baghdad in 704/1304-5, he was briefly a student of Ibn Taymiyya before moving on to 
Cairo the next year. He wrote a commentary on parts of the Bible and a refutation of 
Christianity, and he was accused of ShFI sympathies in later life. He is well known among 
modern Muslim legal theorists for his bold appeal to benefit ( maslaha ) over revealed texts 
in law formulation, although it seems that this had little impact in his own time. He also 
wrote a non-extant defence of logic and Kalam: Daf al-malam ‘an ahl al-mantiq wa-l- 
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kalam. His last work, al-Isharat al-ilahiyya, is a commentary on Qur’anic verses relating to 
principles of jurisprudence and theology (Heinrichs 1960-2004). 

Al-Tufi's eccentricity is readily evident in his Dar’ al-qawl al-qabih bi-l-tahsm wa-l-taqbih. 
He refutes the Mu'tazill views that reason discerns the ethical value of acts and that 
humans create their own acts independently of God's control, and he argues that God 
determines and creates all acts. Yet, he notes that the Qur’anic evidence supporting 
God's determination of human acts is not uneguivocal. Some verses also indicate human 
responsibility and choice, which implies that the Qur’an is contradictory. What al-Tufl 
does with this observation may be unigue among Muslim theologians. He suggests that 
contradiction in the Qur’an is in fact a proof for the prophethood of Muhammad. 

Everyone agrees that Muhammad was eminently intelligent and that intelligent authors 
will necessarily work to remove all contradictions from their writings. Seeing that the 
Qur’an contains contradiction, it is evidently not from Muhammad and so must be from 
God. It might be objected that Muhammad introduced contradiction into the Qur’an as a 
ruse, but al-Tufi insists that intelligent authors would never judge introducing 
contradiction intentionally to be in their interest (Shihadeh 2006). 

The second major eighth/fourteenth-century figure beyond Ibn Taymiyya is his foremost 
student Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1350). While remaining faithful to the basic 
contours of his teacher's theology, he wrote more systematically and with greater literary 
(p. 642) flair, which goes some way toward accounting for the popularity of his books in 
Salafi circles today. A hallmark of his literary production is a distinctively therapeutic 
concern for healing the ailments of mind, body, and soul impeding praise and worship of 
God, and many of Ibn al-Qayyim's books focus on theological issues to remove intellectual 
obstacles to correct belief as he understands it. One of his earlier works, al-Kafiyya al- 
shafiyya, is a long anti-Ash'arite theological poem that received many commentaries and 
became popular enough to garner a refutation in 1348 from the Ash'arl-Shafi'I chief judge 
of Damascus Tag! al-DIn al-Subki. Another early work Miftah dar al-sa‘ada explains, 
among other things, God's wise purposes in the creation of the diverse phenomena of this 
world (Holtzman 2009: 209-10, 216-17; Bori and Holtzman 2010: 25-6). 

Two of Ibn al-Qayyim's later books, written after 1345, are among the fullest treatments 
of their respective theological topics in the Islamic tradition. Shifa’ al-‘alll fleshes out the 
contours of Ibn Taymiyya's theodicy at great length. The first half elaborates God's 
determination and creation of all things, and it explains that, while God creates human 
acts, humans are the agents of their acts and therefore responsible for their deeds. The 
second half of the book argues that God creates all things for wise purposes in a causal 
sense. Evils are in fact good in view of God's wise purposes in creating them, and pure 
evil does not exist. Ibn al-Qayyim then outlines, in detail far exceeding anything found in 
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Ibn Taymiyya, the wise purposes that God has in creating everything from poisons to 
disobedience, and even Iblls (Perho 2001; Hoover 2010b). 

The second work, Ibn al-Qayyim's al-Sawahq al-mursala, is a massive refutation of the 
presuppositions underlying Kalam metaphorical reinterpretation. Only the first half of the 
work is extant, and resort must be made to the abridgement Mukhtasar al-sawa‘iq al- 
mursala of Shams al-DIn b. al-Mawsill (d. 774/1372) to gain a sense of the whole. Writing 
along Taymiyyan lines, Ibn al-Qayyim denies that reason and revelation ever contradict in 
the interpretation of God's attributes. He attacks the Kalam notion of metaphor ( majaz ) at 
great length and defends the reliability of traditions providing information about God's 
attributes (Qadhi 2010). 

Hanbali theology in the centuries following Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya has not been studied 
carefully (for surveys, see Laoust 1939: 493-540; Laoust 1960-2004), but it appears that 
Ibn Taymiyya's thought was not highly influential within the school, at least not until the 
Taymiyyan-inspired revivalism of the nineteenth century in Irag, Syria, and Egypt. Even 
in his own day, Ibn Taymiyya's circle of students was small (Bori 2010), and Hanballs 
have never embraced his theology as school doctrine. However, Ibn Taymiyya's ideas did 
find their best-known pre-modern advocate in Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1792), a 
Hanbali scholar in central Arabia. 

Taking his cue from Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab drew a distinction between tawhid 
al-rububiyya, the affirmation that God is the sole creator of the world, and tawhid al- 
uluhiyya or tawhid al- l ibada, the exclusive devotion of worship and service to God 
according to the divine law. Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab likewise gave priority to the ethical/legal 
tawhid al-uluhiyya over the mere confession of God as Creator in tawhid al-rububiyya, and 
he narrowed the scope of tawhid al-uluhiyya to exclude a wide range of popular practices 
such as saint veneration, tomb visitation, and magic. Ibn (p- 643) ‘Abd al-Wahhab was 
adamant that these practices had to be condemned as idol worship (shirk) and 
eradicated, and he aligned with the central Arabian emir Muhammad b. Su'ud in 1744 to 
put his theological vision into practice. This first Wahhabl-Su'udI state lasted through 
1819. A second Wahhabl-Su'udI state emerged in the nineteenth century. The third 
Wahhabl-Su'udI state, the modern state of Saudi Arabia, began in 1902, and the country 
has been instrumental in spreading the ideas of Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab far 
beyond its borders, especially in the last half century (Peskes 1960-2004; Peskes 1999). 
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Abstract and Keywords 

Modern studies of the mihna have focused on al-Ma'mun's claim to spiritual authority. 
Basing itself on Ahmad ibn Hanbal's interrogations and al-Ma'mun's mihna letters, this 
study focuses on a different aspect, the clash between the muhaddithun and the 
mutakallimun. Decades before the mihna erupted these trends debated several religious 
issues, primarily, whether theological speculations could attain the authoritative status of 
tenets of faith. Due to this controversy the muhaddithun denied the mutakallimun the 
status of reliable scholars of hadith and law. The mihna was a reaction to the 
muhaddithun' s hounding of the mutakallimun. It was initiated by al-Ma'mun, who decided 
to interrogate all jurists and scholars of hadith about the createdness of the Qur'an. The 
purpose of this policy was to degrade the muhaddithun and to raise the mutakallimun to 
the position of intellectual and religious leadership. 

Keywords: Mihna, al-Ma’mun, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, muhaddithun, mutakallimun, theology 


I Introduction 

the mihna was a series of interrogations that were inaugurated by the ‘Abbasid caliph al- 
Ma’mun (d. 218/833) during the last months of his life. They were executed by his 
governors, who asked Muslim scholars one question: Was the Qur’an created? Most of 
the scholars cooperated with the authorities and replied that the Qur’an was indeed 
created. However, a few refused to comply, were incarcerated, and a handful of them 
died in jail. After fifteen years of coercion and resistance the caliph al-Mutawakkil (d. 
247/861) put an end to the interrogations in 233/848. 
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The interrogators questioned dozens of elderly and politically loyal scholars who were 
held in great esteem by the general public. This public humiliation transformed the mihna 
into a collective trauma that captured the imagination of later generations and was retold 
in numerous chronicles and biographical dictionaries. Western scholars have also given 
this event a great deal of attention, and have gone on to ask why the interrogations 
focused on the createdness of the Qur’an, why they erupted in the early third/ninth 
century, and why al-Ma’mun initiated such a policy. Yet despite the interest that the 
mihna has aroused in classical and contemporary times, many students of the event 
consider the reasons of its introduction to be 'a mystery' (Nawas 1994: 623). 

Modern historians have approached the mihna from two angles. The first depicts it as al- 
Ma’mun's intervention in the theological controversies that divided the scholars into 
several sectarian and political factions. 1 According to this approach, the mihna (p- 650) 
was a measure taken to reshape Islamic theology. The second approach focuses on al- 
Ma’mun's efforts to buttress caliphal authority. 2 Adherents of this approach place al- 
Ma’mun's religious convictions with his political interests, and argue that he initiated the 
mihna in order to strengthen the caliphs' spiritual authority and be 'a supreme head with 
authority that was unquestioned, unlimited and shared with no one else' (Nawas 1994: 
624). 

According to the latter group of historians, the mihna was a new phase in a decades-old 
struggle over spiritual authority between the caliphs and the scholars. They note that in 
the years preceding the mihna the caliphs saw their spiritual authority diminish, while the 
scholars' position as spiritual heirs to the Prophet only grew. Against this background 
they claim that the mihna was introduced by al-Ma’mun to 'enforce the role of the caliph 
as guide in spiritual matters ... ' (Crone and Hinds 1986: 97). In other words, they argue 
that the mihna was initiated to reverse the dynamic of the caliphs' declining spiritual 
authority and to re-establish his religious stature. 

The main source of information about al-Ma’mun's motives to introduce the mihna are 
five letters that he wrote to his governor in Baghdad, found in the chronicles of the 
renowned historian Abu Ja'far al-Tabari (d. 310/923). In the opening sentence of the first 
letter al-Ma’mun contends that 'the imams (a'imma) of the Muslims and their caliphs' are 
responsible for implementing and guarding the faith (al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1112; trans. 199). 
This remark can be understood in two ways. The first is that the a'imma and the caliphs 
are identical, in which case it is reasonable to assume that the letter depicts the caliphs 
as standing apart and above the rest of society. The second is that a'imma refers to 
outstanding scholars, such as teachers in scholarly circles and intellectual leaders in 
general. In this case the terms 'caliphs' and a'imma describe two different groups (rulers 
and scholars), and the caliphs do not possess a unique spiritual standing, but are instead 
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partners with the a'imma. This would imply that the mihna is not about a confrontation 
between the caliphs and the scholars. As the letter stands, it is not possible to determine 
the exact meaning of the term a'imma. 

A similarly obscure line comes up in the third letter, in which is written, 'His 
representatives [or: caliphs, khulafa'] on earth and from those entrusted by Him with 
authority over His servants' (al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1117; trans. 205). If we understand 'those 
entrusted by Him' as a reference to a group of individuals who are not the caliphs, then 
this sentence also, like the opening sentence of the first letter, means that the caliphs 
were part of a wider group of spiritual leaders who guided and guarded the Islamic 
community from straying from the true path. Thus in both letters al-Ma’mun would be 
depicting the caliphs as part of an elite, and not as solitary leaders on a higher plane than 
all the believers. 

It has been reliably demonstrated by M. Qasim Zaman that it is more accurate to speak of 
'collaboration between the caliphs and the ‘ulama’ [scholars], not a separation or divorce 
between them' (Zaman 1997: 12), which undermines the historical (p- gsd background to 
the claim that the mihna was an effort to enhance the caliph's spiritual authority. Indeed, 
when we read sources such as chronicles, biographies, and epistles that mention the 
mihna, we do not come across depictions of the caliphs as sole possessors of spiritual 
authority, nor general descriptions of tension between caliphs and scholars. Whatever al- 
Ma’mun may have meant in his above descriptions of caliphal spiritual authority, his 
letters do not read as an uneguivocal demand for a monopoly over spiritual authority. 

How, then, should we understand al-Ma’mun's remarks? I propose that they were 
intended as admission into a debate club that most caliphs rarely entered. It was not 
common for caliphs to participate in theological debates, and it was certainly out of the 
ordinary for them to clash with the Sunni, or proto-Sunni, scholarly elite. Al-Ma’mun 
justified his exceptional step with several statements about the legitimacy of a caliph's 
spiritual competence. Al-Ma’mun's claim to possess spiritual authority was a means that 
enabled him to participate in one of the defining controversies of early Islam—the 
significance of theological speculations. However, it was not an end in itself. Therefore, 
when historians argue that the main motivation for instigating the mihna was to uphold 
the caliph's spiritual authority, they are confusing means and ends. 

The main goal of the mihna was to alter the politics of faith by placing the theological 
enterprise at the centre of the Islamic intellectual and religious arena, and to transform 
theological speculations into tenets of faith. This went hand in hand with strengthening 
the status of the mutakallimun (theologians) and persecuting the muhaddithun 
(traditionists), because the latter opposed the theological enterprise and used their 
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influence to marginalize the mutakallimun. The mihna was the moment when al-Ma’mun 
jumped into the fray of religious politics—in siding with the mutakallimun and attacking 
the muhaddithun, he attempted to reverse the course of Islamic intellectual and doctrinal 
history. 


II The Authority of Theological Speculation 

The controversy over the createdness of the Qur’an consisted of two interrelated debates. 
The first was about the Qur’an itself—was it, or was it not, created? The second was 
about theology: can humans elaborate authoritative answers to theological guestions, 
such as the guestion of the createdness of the Qur’an, by means of rational speculation? 
When we examine the exchange between the two currents it becomes clear that al- 
Ma’mun and the mutakallimun focused on the first guestion, while their opponents, 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) (the Traditionist leader who led the resistance during the 
mihna interrogations) and the muhaddithun , focused on the second. Thus whereas al- 
Ma’mun and his accomplices sought the most convincing theological proof that the 
Qur’an was created, Ibn Hanbal and his allies asserted that it does not matter what the 
( P . 652) theologians argue since reason-based solutions to guestions pertaining to God 
cannot serve as tenets of faith. 

The bedrock of al-Ma’mun's position was his interpretation of the Qur’anic verse 43: 3, 
'Indeed, we have made it (ja'alnahu) an Arabic Qur’an'. In his letter al-Ma’mun presented 
the verse in the following manner: 'Yet God has said in the clear and unambiguous parts 
of His Book ... "Indeed, we have made it (ja'alnahu ) an Arabic Qur’an"' (al-Tabari, Tarikh, 
1113; trans. 201). It is noteworthy that al-Ma’mun described this verse as 'clear and 
unambiguous', because this is the point that his rivals challenged. 

The crux of al-Ma’mun's argument is the word ja'alnahu ('we made it') in the verse. 
According to al-Ma’mun, the verb ja'ala ('to make') indicates that there is a creator, God, 
Who is the active agent that created all entities. At the same time there is a created 
entity, in this case the Qur’an. Al-Ma’mun understands ja'ala to mean 'He created 
[something out of nothing]', in which case it can be argued that the Qur’an was created 
by God. However, al-Ma’mun's opponents retorted that the verse was in fact not clear; it 
was ambiguous ( mutashabih ). Its ambiguity derived from the fact that ja'ala had two 
meanings. In al-Radd ‘ala al-Zanadiqa wa-l-Jahamiyya, a tract that Ibn Hanbal wrote after 
the mihna, he comments: 
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When referring to creatures ,ja l ala has two different meanings in the Qur’an: it 
can mean naming, tasmiya, or doing ... Now when Allah says. We have made it an 
Arabic Qur’an', He means He made it Arabic in the sense of an action performed 
by God, not in the sense of creation'. 

(Ibn Hanbal, al-Radd, 22, 24; trans. 99, 101) 

In other words, one of the two meanings of ja‘ala, 3 according to Ibn Hanbal, is to attribute 
a certain characteristic to something that already exists. In Q 43: 3, We have made it an 
Arabic Qur’an', the act of making pertains to the Arabic— ja‘ala refers to the act by which 
God gave the existing Qur’an the guality of being in the Arabic language. 

This semantic disagreement reveals another controversy: the status of ambiguous verses 
(mutashabihat ) in the Qur’an. In al-Radd Ibn Hanbal states that the mutakallimun' s claim 
that maful ('made') is synonymous with makhluq ('created') is based on an ambiguous 
verse. From Ibn Hanbal's point of view, it is impossible to know the exact meaning of a 
verse that has several meanings, and therefore it cannot attain the degree of certainty 
that is reguired by theological doctrine. In fact, Ibn Hanbal accuses his opponents of 
having a propensity to rely on ambiguous verses (Ibn Hanbal, al-Radd, 6; trans. 96-7). 

Ibn Hanbal's answers during his interrogation illustrate the importance that he ascribed 
to clear-cut Qur’an statements that do not reguire sophisticated interpretation: 'You have 
presented an interpretation ( ta’wil ) and you are most knowledgeable, [however] what you 
have interpreted (t a’ aw wait a) does not warrant jailing and binding' (Salih, Sira, 56). In 
this reply Ibn Hanbal does not disagree with a specific interpretation. What is more, he is 
humble and is willing to concede that Ibn Abl Du’ad (d. 240/854), a judge and adviser 
(p. 653) to al-Ma’mun and instrumental in convincing al-Ma’mun to initiate the mihna, is 
'most knowledgeable' in the matter that is being discussed. However, Ibn Abl Du’ad is 
mistaken in the assumption that an interpretation ( ta'wil ) can attain the status of a tenet 
of faith. According to Ibn Hanbal, an interpretation, even one that seems impeccable, is a 
personal opinion of a human being, and is therefore fallible. Because of its fallibility it 
cannot serve as dogma. And if such an opinion is not dogma, then it 'does not warrant 
jailing or binding'. 

Ibn Hanbal's insistence that only clear and uneguivocal verses from the holy texts can 
serve as the basis of dogma comes up several times in his interrogation: 'Give me 
anything from the Book of Allah or the sunna of his Messenger' (Salih, Sira, 56, 59; 

Hurvitz 2002: 135), he said, meaning nothing else gualifies as theological doctrine. 

Therefore to some extent the mutakallimun and muhaddithun spoke past each other. For 
al-Ma’mun and the mutakallimun the mihna was about presenting the most compelling 
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analysis and position regarding the Qur’an's createdness; for Ibn Hanbal and the 
muhaddithun it was about the irrelevance of such analysis to the doctrine of faith. The 
muhaddithun's lack of interest in theological investigations is exemplified by their laconic 
remarks before the mihna, when they referred to the Qur’an simply as the speech of God. 
Only after the interrogations, and as a reaction to them, did they add that it was 
uncreated (Madelung 1974: 520-1). 

This disagreement regarding the ability of the human mind to arrive at authoritative 
conclusions regarding the divine, which surfaces throughout Ibn Hanbal's interrogation, 
is very similar to the controversy between the scholastics and their opponents, that would 
come to haunt Christendom from the eleventh century, aptly described by G. Leff as the 
'conflicting claims of faith and reason' (Leff 1958: 91). Like the mutakallimun, the 
scholastics believed that it was vital to study and speculate about guestions of theology, 
and that the conclusions arrived at by such speculation constituted tenets of faith. By 
contrast the opponents of scholasticism—along with the muhaddithun —believed that the 
human intellect was inherently limited, its thoughts and conclusions transient, and as a 
result, even the most convincing act of reasoning could not attain the status of eternal 
doctrine. The words of the cardinal and church reformer Peter Damian (d. 1072), That 
which is from the argument of the dialecticians cannot easily be adapted to the mysteries 
of divine power' (Leff 1958: 96), reflect the Hanbali position that there is no analogical 
reasoning ( qiyas ), i.e. exercise of human rational faculties, in matters of faith (din) (Ibn 
Abl YaTa, Tabaqat, 1: 31), and therefore, doctrine can be based solely on uneguivocal 
sacred text. 


Ill The Clash between the Muhaddithun and 
Mutakallimun 

Despite the virulent, anti -muhaddithun rhetoric in his letters, al-Ma’mun does not for the 
most part address his opponents as a group with a distinctive name. However, he does 
( P . 654) make one reference about their collective self-view: They consider themselves 

adherents of the sunna ..." (al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1114; trans. 201). This is an accurate 
description of those who held the corpus of Prophetic reports in reverence, i.e. the 
muhaddithun. This characterization of the mihna's victims was noted by J. Nawas, who 
studied the backgrounds of the individuals whom al-Ma’mun threatened in his letters and 
concluded that the mihna was aimed at ‘muhaddithun of distinction' (Nawas 1996: 705). 
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Al-Ma’mun's assault on the self-styled 'adherents of the surma' was the first time that a 
caliph confronted the growing ranks of muhaddithun with such brutality. Although it was 
commonplace in medieval societies for rulers and courtiers to look down upon the rest of 
society, the kind of diatribe that al-Ma’mun bestowed on his adversaries is exceptional. 
Consider his remarks about the masses and their leadership: 

The Commander of the Faithful has realized that the broad mass and the 
overwhelming concentration of the base elements of the ordinary people and the 
lower strata of the commonality are those who, in all the regions and far horizons 
of the world, have no farsightedness , or vision, or faculty of reasoning by means of 
evidential proofs as God approves along the right way which he provide, or faculty 
of seeking illumination by means of the light of knowledge and God's decisive 
proofs. [These persons are] a people sunk in ignorance and in blindness about 
God, ... a people who fall short of being able to grasp the reality of God ... This is 
because of the feebleness of their judgment, the deficiency of their intellects and 
their lack of facility in reflecting upon things and calling them to mind. 

(al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1112-13, trans. 200-1, emphasis added) 

This is not an ordinary ideological critigue. Such ad hominem accusations as '[lacking] 
faculty of reasoning', 'sunk in ignorance', '[suffering from] feebleness of their judgment', 
and '[being incapable of] reflecting upon things' reveal considerable anger and disdain. 
But it was not his rivals' intellectual inadeguacy that triggered al-Ma’mun's contempt and 
ridicule; rather it was their refusal to recognize their own limitations and behave in 
accordance with them. Al-Ma’mun was livid because the self-styled 'adherents of the 
sunna' would not admit that they were uninformed about theology and incompetent to 
discuss it. It seems that he could not bear the thought that such 'feeble-minded' subjects 
spoke back and had the audacity to cast doubts about the theological project as a whole. 
From his vantage point, to have subjects who were ignorant about theological matters 
was to be expected; to be confronted by them, and to have to argue with them over the 
legitimacy of theology, however, was outrageous. 

Al-Ma’mun's condescending attitude towards his subjects was shared by members of his 
entourage, such as al-Kindi (d. 256/873), the 'philosopher of the Arabs' and a protege of 
the caliphs al-Ma’mun and al-Mu'tasim (d. 227/842), who wrote: 

[We must] be on guard against the evil of the interpretation of many in our own 
time who have made a name for themselves with speculation, people who are 
estranged from the truth. They crown themselves undeservedly with the crowns of 
truth, because of the narrowness of their understanding of the ways of truth [...] 
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(Adamson 2007: 23) 

(p. 655) Like al-Ma’mun, al-Kindl was keenly aware of a fractious intellectual and 
religious dichotomy between, in his view, those who knew the truth and those who 
'undeservedly' claimed to know it. This latter group caused al-Kindi and al-Ma’mun great 
concern and references to its popularity appear in al-Ma’mun's letters. When he 
discusses how these intellectual lightweights were able to convince the public that they 
deserved the position of spiritual leadership, al-Ma’mun describes them as follows: 'those 
are the people who dispute about vain and useless things and then invite others to adopt 
their views' (al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1114; trans. 201). He further laments that they succeeded 
in mobilizing the masses and acguired 'for themselves glory in their [the masses'] eyes 
and securing for themselves leadership and a reputation for probity amongst them' (al- 
Tabari, Tarikh, 1114; trans. 202). To al-Ma’mun's chagrin the intellectually inept 
muhaddithun were savvy political leaders who were able to win the public's respect and 
transform it into tangible social achievements. 

At this point al-Ma’mun's accusations reach a fevered pitch. The muhaddithun were not 
satisfied with their undeserved position of intellectual and spiritual leadership, but aimed 
to destroy the mutakallimun and to block them from positions of influence. They 'assert 
that all others are people of false beliefs, infidelity and schism' (al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1114; 
trans. 202); they serve as 'the tongue of Iblis [Satan], who speaks through his 
companions and strikes terror into the hearts of his adversaries ' (al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1115; 
trans. 203). 

Al-Ma’mun's depiction of the mutakallimun is corroborated by al-Jahiz (d. 255/869), a 
mutakallim who was a protege of Ibn Abl Du’ad, the influential judge and adviser to al- 
Ma’mun. 4 In a tract dedicated to Ibn Abl Du’ad and his son, al-Jahiz writes about the 
power of the masses and their propensity to use force in order to scare, or as al-Ma’mun 
would have it, to terrorize the mutakallimun. 'You know', writes al-Jahiz, '... of the 
intimidation of the mutakallimun scholars ( ikhafat ‘ulama ’ al-mutakallimun)' (al-Jahiz, al- 
Tashbih, 285). The mutakallimun had good reason to fear the masses, who relied 'on 
power, strength, numbers and good fortune, on the allegiance of the ruffians and the 
dregs of the populace' (al-Jahiz, al-Tashbih, 288). In other remarks made by al-Jahiz we 
learn that before the mihna these masses actively opposed theological inguiry ( kalam ) 
and refused to converse with the mutakallimun (al-Jahiz, al-Tashbih, 288). 

These allegations made by al-Ma’mun and al-Jahiz are echoed in numerous anecdotes 
that appear in biographical literature and bring into relief the intimidation and systematic 
campaign that the muhaddithun waged against the mutakallimun. The effectiveness of 
this campaign is illustrated by a survey of biographical dictionaries that indicates that up 
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until the end of the second/eighth century there was a significant group of sectarians and 
mutakallimun among the transmitters of hadith, but their numbers decreased 
significantly in the first decades of the third/ninth century (Melchert 1992: 287, 294). 

This decline suggests that mutakallimun transmitters of hadith were placed under 
pressure (p- ese) and as a conseguence were marginalized and excluded from the leading 
scholarly circles. 

The key to understanding al-Ma’mun's mihna policy, which was in effect an attack on the 
muhaddithun, are his and al-Jahiz's descriptions of the intimidation and terror that the 
mutakallimun suffered at the hands of the muhaddithun, before the mihna was initiated. 
The muhaddithun created an atmosphere in which the mutakallimun were maligned and 
ostracized. Because of this they lost their standing in intellectual circles and could no 
longer transmit Prophetic traditions nor contribute to the shaping of theological doctrine. 
Al-Ma’mun's main motive in introducing the mihna was to replace the mutakallimun in 
what he considered to be their appropriate socio-intellectual position: the intellectual and 
spiritual leadership of the Islamic community. 


IV The Mihna in Context 

In an apologetic remark about the mihna, which places the onus of its initiative upon al- 
Ma’mun's advisers, Taj al-DIn al-Subkl (d. 771/1370) describes the worldview that al- 
Ma’mun and his advisers shared: 

It was in the days of al-Ma’mun's reign [that the mihna] was initiated. He, ‘Abd 
Allah al-Ma’mun b. Harun al-Rashld was one [of the milieu] that was interested in 
philosophy and the ancient sciences ( al-‘ulum al-awa’il) and he excelled in them. 

He gathered a group of such scholars, and they led him to the doctrine of the 
createdness of the Qur’an. 

(al-Subkl, Tabaqat, 2: 56) 

The men who convinced al-Ma’mun to initiate the interrogations, writes al-Subkl, shared 
a religious view, a vision that was embraced by many mutakallimun and was 
characterized by a number of features. First, they were interested in corpora of 
knowledge (astrology, astronomy, medicine, etc.) that were composed before the rise of 
Islam, in distant, polytheistic civilizations such as Greece, Persia, and India. As al-Kindl 
wrote, 'Even if it [the truth] should come from far-flung nations and foreign peoples' it 
should be embraced (Adamson 2007: 23). Second, this scientific knowledge was studied 
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and elaborated by inquiry, interpretation, and critical discussions among scholars—all of 
which are based on rational faculties. As a consequence the members of this milieu 
placed a high premium on the use of human reason to comprehend and explain the 
physical and meta-physical worlds. Third, they were admirers of debates, primarily about 
theological and legal issues (al-Mas‘udI, Muruj, 3: 350, 4: 13, 22-3, 74-5). The adherents 
of this vision can be labelled as comprising the 'mutakallimun milieu'. 

The political influence of the mutakallimun milieu in al-Ma’mun's court is corroborated by 
al-Subkl, who ascribes to them the ability to manoeuvre the caliph into initiating the 
mihna. Yet it should be noted that the mutakallimun' s presence in the caliphal court did 
not begin with the mihna and neither did it disappear after it. Their ties to the court 
appear to have been strong from the very outset of the ‘Abbasid regime, lasting (p- 657) 

hundreds of years after the mihna, when the empire was disassembled into dynastic 
regimes. Many of the rulers and elite class ( khassa ) of these dynasties served as patrons 
to the study of science, philosophy, and theology (Brentjes 2011). 

Caliphal and dynastic courts offered the mutakallimun a supportive environment in which 
to thrive. From the early decades of the ‘Abbasid empire, theology, the ancient sciences 
(particularly medicine and astrology), and occasionally philosophy became integral 
components of court culture. Rulers and the elite populace purchased foreign 
manuscripts that dealt with the ancient sciences, saw to their translation into Arabic, and 
created what Gutas has coined a 'culture of translation' (Gutas 1998: 26). They also held 
sessions in which theology was debated and science discussed. Lastly, knowledge of 
theology or the sciences became a ticket of admission to the caliphal court, and in some 
instances members of the mutakallimun milieu attained positions of influence there. A 
pertinent example is that of the judge Ibn Abl Du’ad, who was an admirer of theology 
(kalam ) and a patron of mutakallimun, and is described by many sources as the chief 
architect of the mihna. The ‘Abbasid court and courtly culture supported the development 
of theological inquiry, and more importantly, they enabled the mutakallimun to reach 
positions of power. 

Yet the court also sponsored the muhaddithun, who advanced a worldview that was often 
opposed to the embrace of such knowledge. These critics of the mutakallimun and their 
worldview harboured deep suspicions toward the branches of 'foreign science', in some 
cases labelling them the 'repudiated sciences' (‘u/um mahjura) (Goldziher 1981: 187). 
Some considered the study of the ancient sciences a waste of time, others were 
convinced that such knowledge led believers astray. In general, they were ambivalent 
towards human reason. They employed rational faculties when they addressed legal 
questions, yet many were adamantly opposed to their same use in addressing theological 
issues. Lastly, they abhorred debates about theology. 
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Most ‘Abbasid rulers were either genuinely respectful of the muhaddithun or they were 
prudent politicians who chose to stay on good terms with them, maintaining a stance of 
political neutrality with regard to the tensions between the muhaddithun and 
mutakallimun. Although most caliphs did not take sides in the scholarly controversies, the 
muhaddithun were able to delegitimize the mutakallimun and their theological project, 
and during the first decades of the third/ninth century seemed to be winning the struggle 
over Islamic religiosity. This was unacceptable to al-Ma’mun and his entourage, who 
retaliated by discarding the traditional caliphal neutrality and initiating state-sponsored 
interrogations of the muhaddithun. 

When we fit the mihna into the seguence of ‘Abbasid religio-cultural politics, it is possible 
to identify three stages. During the first stage (from Mansur to al-Ma’mun), the ‘Abbasid 
court was highly supportive of the mutakallimun milieu and their intellectual endeavours. 
At the same time it sponsored the muhaddithun, who became very influential among 
religious scholars and were able to marginalize the mutakallimun and minimize their 
influence on Islamic legal and theological doctrines. During this period the caliphs did not 
interfere in the struggle between the two trends. In the second stage, the fifteen years of 
the mihna (218/833-233/848), the caliphs shed their policy of (p- 65«) neutrality, sided 
with the mutakallimun, and persecuted the muhaddithun. The third stage began after the 
mihna came to a halt. The caliphs renewed their tolerance toward the muhaddithun, but 
continued to support the mutakallimun, who remained highly influential within the 
caliphal court, both in terms of religio-cultural activities and in the administrative roles 
that they played in running the empire. Their influence on the court would continue for 
centuries after the mihna. 


V Conclusion 

When al-Ma’mun initiated the mihna, Islam was a little over 200 years old and Muslim 
intellectuals were still formulating its beliefs. Their disagreements over Islamic doctrine 
led to several currents of thought that struggled among themselves, as each sought to 
acguire positions of social and political power from which they would define Islam's 
system of beliefs. One of the issues that divided them was the extent to which human 
reasoning ought to influence the theological tenets of Islam. This controversy was played 
out by two powerful parties—on the one side were conservative muhaddithun who 
opposed theological inguiry, and on the other side were free-thinking mutakallimun who 
encouraged it. When al-Ma’mun decided to take a stand in this controversy, it erupted 
into the exceptionally violent event known as the mihna. It is worth noting that this type 
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of controversy emerged in all three monotheistic faiths, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, 
particularly when they came across Greek science and logic. 

The mihna enables historians to study the nature and dynamics of the power struggles 
among scholars, out of which emerged Islamic doctrine. It enables them to examine how 
scholarly power was constructed, what means of persuasion the scholars devised, and 
how they applied them to different socio-cultural strata. Furthermore, it highlights the 
alliances between scholars and political leaders, and—as the mihna testifies to—the limits 
of such an alliance, as well as the difficulties that political leaders faced when they 
themselves tried to influence Islamic beliefs. 
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Notes: 

( x ) For a critical survey of works that espouse this approach see Nawas 1994: 616-19. 

Two interesting studies that mention in passing that the mihna was a conflict between the 
muhaddithun and the mutakallimun are Goldziher 1963: 85, and Hodgson 1974: i. 389. 
Hodgson also observes that before the mihna the muhaddithun persecuted the 
mutakallimun. This is a crucial point and is one of the arguments of this chapter. 

( 2 ) For a survey of these works see Hurvitz 2002: 16-19. 

( 3 ) For the two meanings of the term ja l ala, see Lane 1984: ii. 430, 'He made a thing of, or 
from, a thing', and a second meaning, 'brought into being, or existence'. 

( 4 ) For a survey and samples of al-Jahiz's writings, see Pellat 1969. For a detailed 
interpretation of al-Jahiz's writings on the mihna, see Hurvitz 2001: 97-102. For a 
comprehensive account of Ibn Abl Du’ad, see van Ess 1991-7: iii. 481-502. See also 
Patton 1897: 55-6. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

The mihna of Ibn ‘Aqll (d. 513/1119) and the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayri (d. 514/1120)—two 
major events that took place in eleventh-century Baghdad—mark the victory of 
traditionalist Islam over rationalist Islam, and as such are considered as part of 'the 
Sunni Revival'. The chapter unfolds the political, social, and doctrinal factors that led to 
these events, while focusing on the role of the leader of the Baghdadian Hanbalis, the 
sharif Abu Ja‘far al-Hashimi (d. 470/1077-8) in orchestrating the events. The first section 
of the chapter summarizes Ibn ‘Aqil's mihna based on George Makdisi's scholarly work, 
and also provides a limited-scale reading in the primary sources. The second section 
offers new insights on the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayri based on a close reading of the primary 
sources, and a survey of recently published researches. 

Keywords: mihna of Ibn ‘Aqll, fitnat Ibn al-Qushayri, Sunni Revival, Baghdad, Hanbalis 


the mihna of Ibn ‘Aqil (d. 513/1119) and the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayri (d. 514/1120) are two 
events that took place in eleventh-century Baghdad and mark the victory of traditionalist 
Islam over rationalist Islam. Ibn ‘Aqil's mihna was a series of events, starting with an 
open persecution of Ibn ‘Aqll by his fellow-Hanbalis in 458/1066, continuing with his 
exile, and ending with his public retraction in 465/1072. The fitnat Ibn al-Qushayri, i.e. 
the riots connected to Ibn al-Qushayri, is a name given by Hanbali authors to a series of 
protests and violent acts that occurred between Shawwal 469/April-May 1077 and the 
middle of Safar 470/September 1077. While the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayri was an open clash 
between the Hanbalis and the Ash'aris, the mihna of Ibn ‘Aqil—which is described in 
Western research as the victory of traditionalist Islam over Mu'tazilism—was actually an 
internal Hanbali affair. 
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The setting of the events is eleventh-century Baghdad: a vibrant city, with commercial, 
political, religious, and cultural activities that were concentrated mainly in the east side. 
In that period of time, the city of Baghdad underwent major changes, which are known in 
Western research as 'the Sunni Revival'. The most important political event of the period 
was the occupation of Baghdad by Toghril Beg in 447/1061, which marked the end of the 
Shl‘1 dynasty of the Buwayhids and the rise of the Sunni dynasty of the Seljugs. The 
religious and cultural life in the city flourished with the establishment of Sunni madrasas 
(like the Nizamiyya, see Section II) and Sufi ribats, and Baghdad was justifiably 
considered the cultural cosmopolitan capital of the Islamic world. 

In the beginning of the Seljug period, the city was characterized by the vigorous 
intellectual activities of scholars from the entire spectrum of Islamic thought: 
traditionalists, (p- 66 d semi-traditionalists, and rationalists. The indisputable rulers of 
religious life, however, were the traditionalists, mostly identified with the Hanballs 
(although the traditionalists came from all four Sunni schools). Modern researchers 
(Henri Laoust, Nimrod Hurvitz, Michael Cook, to name just a few), following Ira Lapidus's 
theories, label the Hanball madhhab as a social cadre and a politico-religious movement 
with profound influence over al-‘dmma ('the masses'). The simplicity of the traditionalistic 
Hanball message and the accessibility of Hanball teachings, mainly delivered in public 
sermons and open study sessions, enabled the zealous Hanball activists to recruit the 
masses for their political purposes. In early researches, the Hanballs were described as 
an ignorant mob. However, like any other social group in Baghdad, the Hanballs had 
their elite ‘ulama’ and rich merchants, who resided in the elegant guarter of Bab al- 
Maratib and were interrelated by social and familial ties (Laoust 1959: 95-105; Sabari 
1981: 101-26; Cook 2000: 114-28; Hurvitz 2003: 985-1008; Ephrat 2000: 87-8; van 
Renterghem 2008: 231-58). 

Hanballs made for themselves the name of troublemakers in the Buwayhid period, due to 
the incitement of their leaders, al-Barbaharl (d. 329/941) and Ibn Batta (d. 387/997). In 
the Seljug period, however, the Hanballs established close relationships with the caliph, 
thus becoming a part of the establishment and having the opportunity to make their mark 
on the religious life in Baghdad. Under the leadership of the sharlf Abu Ja'far al-Hashiml 
(d. 470/1077-8), a shrewd politician and notable leader from the HashimI family, the 
Hanballs acted on two fronts: the first was the enforcement of the strictest religious rules 
on everyday life (such as banning music and destroying wine which they confiscated from 
taverns); the second was their struggle against all forms of heresy, particularly against 
Mu'tazill and Ash'arl doctrines. While al-‘dmma backed the Hanballs by joining the 
Hanball 'spontaneous' rioting, the anti-rationalist tendency penetrated the intellectual 
circles. The eleventh century was not the 'right time' to be a rationalist, either a Mu'tazill 
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or an Ash'an. The debate between the traditionalists and the rationalists ceased and gave 
way to riots, which were directly and indirectly incited by the sharif Abu Ja'far. 

Much supported and favoured by the masses, the sharif Abu Ja'far was a Hanball role 
model, being a pious scholar, a humble ascetic, and a fierce activist. He was held in high 
esteem by the caliphs: al-Qa’im bi-Amr Allah, who ruled for forty-four years (from 
422/1031 to 467/1074), reguested that Abu Ja'far prepare his body for burial; Abu Ja'far 
was the first among notables to give the caliph al-Mugtadl, who ruled for nineteen years 
(from 467/1075 to 487/1094), his pledge of allegiance ( bay l a ). These intimate 
relationships with the caliphs enabled Abu Ja'far to execute his programmatic vision of a 
society subjugated to Hanball codes. In his relentless campaign against the Mu'tazilis and 
Ash'aris, Abu Ja'far almost single-handedly subdued rationalist Islam. 

The activities of the Hanbalis against the rationalists were backed by the authorities not 
only because of Abu Ja'far's relationships with the caliphs, but also because 
traditionalism became the official doctrine of the caliphate. In the beginning of the 
eleventh century, the Qadirl Creed, issued in the name of the caliph al-Qadir bi-Allah (d. 
422/1031), re-established the fundamentals of the traditionalistic dogma. The Creed, 
which (p- 662 ) refuted the Mu'tazill as well as the Ash'ari doctrines, was consensually 
approved by the leading traditionalists and read in several public occasions during the 
reign of al-Qadir's son, the caliph al-Qa’im bi-Amr Allah. As a belated response to the 
mihna of al-Ma’mun (d. 218/833), the Qadirl Creed gave way to the caliph accusing 
scholars of Mu'tazilism, while forcing them to retract from their rationalist beliefs and 
embrace the traditionalist faith. In Jumada I 460/March 1068, the sharlf Abu Ja'far led a 
group of scholars and notables of various religious trends, who paraded to the caliphal 
palace, demanding that the Qadirl Creed be reread and reaffirmed publicly. The pretext 
for this demonstration was the renewal of the Mu'tazill Abu ‘All Ibn al-Walid's (d. 
478/1086) teaching sessions. Two public readings of the Qadirl Creed were organized 
with the blessing and active support of the caliphal prime minister. Afterwards, the Creed 
was read in the mosgues, in which it was presented as the authentic expression of the 
genuine Islamic doctrine (Makdisi 1963: 337-40; van Renterghem 2010: 212-13). 

The first scholar who investigated the events presented in this article was Ignaz 
Goldziher. Already in his 1908 article on the history of Hanbalism, Goldziher revealed the 
complex relationships between the caliphal court, the leaders of Hanbalism, and the 
proponents of Mu'tazilism and Ash'arism. In addition, Goldziher succinctly mentioned the 
mihna of Ibn ‘Agll and the fitna connected to Ibn al-Qushayri. Goldziher's description of 
the events was, however, partial and inaccurate, because of the limited sources that were 
at his disposal, and also because of his antagonism to Hanbalism. Adam Mez relied on 
Goldziher's description in his Die Renaissance des Islams (published posthumously in 
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1922) and added a translation of the Qadiri Creed (Mez 1937: 206-9). The entire picture 
was revealed some fifty years later in the works of George Makdisi. Makdisi, who 
dedicated his scholarly activities to exploring every possible aspect of life in eleventh- 
century Baghdad, published an article in 1957 in which he recognized Goldziher's 
pioneering work on Hanbalism, but at the same time severely criticized the latter's 
conclusions. Makdisi targeted what he perceived as Goldziher's misconception of 
Hanbalism in general, and eleventh-century Hanbalism in particular, in an article 
published in 1981. In our reading of the following events, we are indebted to George 
Makdisi. He both meticulously read the scholarly works of Ibn ‘Agll (some of which he 
discovered and published in critical editions), and he embedded the theological 
discussion in its accurate historical context, relying on numerous accounts, one of which 
was Ibn ‘Agll's personal journal. 

Makdisi's reading of the existing sources is so thorough and systematic, that unless new 
sources are revealed, his works will remain unsurpassed and unchallenged. This is 
particularly true in the case of Ibn ‘Agll's mihna, the minutiae of which Makdisi 
meticulously investigated. The case of the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayri is different, because 
Makdisi did not concentrate—or perhaps, did not have the opportunity to concentrate—on 
the different contexts of this particular event. The present chapter describes Ibn ‘Agll's 
mihna and the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayri and is divided accordingly into two sections. The first 
section summarizes Ibn ‘Agll's mihna, while heavily relying on Makdisi, and also provides 
a limited-scale reading in the primary sources. The (p- 663) second section offers new 
insights on the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayri based on a close reading of the primary sources. 


I The Mihna of Ibn ‘Aqll 

Abu 1-Wafa’ ‘All b. ‘Agll was a prolific Hanball jurist and theologian in Baghdad, who also 
documented the events in Baghdad, including his own personal biography. His evidence 
on the events in the first-person singular was preserved in the writings of Ibn al-jawzl (d. 
597/1200), Ibn Rajab (d. 795/1392), and others (Makdisi 1997: 46-51). Makdisi dedicated 
two monographs to Ibn ‘Agll (Makdisi 1963; 1997), several articles, and an encyclopedic 
entry. The 1963 monograph is a reconstruction of the historical narrative from chronicles 
and biographical dictionaries, while the 1997 monograph focuses on Ibn ‘Agll's 
theological and ethical thought. The first part of the 1997 monograph, which deals with 
Ibn ‘Agll's biography, supplements the 1963 monograph, while using the data of an 
article, published in two parts in 1956 and 1957, and another article in French, published 
in 1957 (here: Makdisi, 1957b). 
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Ibn ‘Aqll came from a Hanafi family with Mu'tazili tendencies, who resided in Bab al-Taq, 
an elegant Baghdadian quarter that was populated by respectable Hanafi merchants, who 
were mostly Mu'tazills as well. Bab al-Taq was a major market area, vibrant with 
commercial and industrial activities (Lassner 1970: 173; Makdisi 1959: 188-90). As a 
youngster, Ibn ‘Aqll was privileged to receive his education from the most illustrious 
scholars in their fields. Among Ibn ‘Aqil's many teachers, the names of the qadi Abu Ya‘la 
(d. 458/1066) and the shaykh Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi (d. 478/1085-6) stand out: Abu YaTa, 
the illustrious Hanbali scholar, taught Ibn ‘Aqll Hanbali/Iq/i, while the Shafi‘1 Abu Ishaq 
taught him the art of theological debating ( munazara ). Ibn ‘Aqll was educated by several 
rationalists, the most prominent of whom was the Mu'tazili Abu ‘All Ibn al-Walld (Makdisi 
1997: 20). The latter secretly taught Ibn ‘Aqll Mu'tazili kalam. In addition, Ibn ‘Aqll was 
interested in the writings of the Sufi mystic al-Hallaj (d. 309/922). Makdisi's remark that 
'Ibn ‘Aqil was a product of that period, a microcosm of the world of Islam in 
Baghdad' (Makdisi 1997: xv) should be taken with a grain of salt—Ibn ‘Aqll indeed 
enjoyed the benefits of the intellectual versatility in Baghdad, but he was probably unique 
in this position. 

Ibn ‘Aqll converted from the Hanafi school of law, to which he belonged by birth, to 
Hanbalism at the encouragement of the Hanbali mecenat Abu Mansur Ibn Yusuf (d. 
460/1067-8). Ibn Yusuf, who was also named 'the most honorable shaykh' ( al-shaykh al- 
ajall), was a rich merchant who was held in high esteem by the caliph. Ibn ‘Aqll suffered 
from constant harassments by the Hanbalis: 'My fellow-Hanballs wanted me to dissociate 
myself with a group of ‘ulama’. This might have deprived me of beneficial knowledge'. 
From this remark, it may be assumed that Ibn ‘Aqll refused to dissociate himself from 
Mu'tazili scholars. The Hanbalis, who insisted on Ibn ‘Aqil's compliance with their 
demands, accused Ibn ‘Aqll of deviating from the Hanbali dogma: 'It appeared (p- 664) 
sometimes that he sort of deviated from the Sunna, giving figurative interpretation to the 
divine attributes' (Ibn ‘Aqil's biography in Ibn Rajab's Dhayl Tabaqat al-Hanabila, 1: 322). 

Ibn ‘Aqil's troubles began when, with the encouragement of his benefactor, he was 
appointed as a lecturer in the Great Mosque at the Basra Gate named after al-Mansur. 
This position was previously occupied by his mentor Abu Ya‘la, until the latter's death in 
Ramadan 458/August 1066. As Ibn ‘Aqll himself described: 'I was extremely lucky when 
Abu Mansur Ibn Yusuf approached me, and gave preference to my fatawa over the fatawa 
of those who were much older and senior than me. He gave me the teaching position of 
the Baramika forum ( halqat al-Baramika) , when my mentor died in the year 458, and took 
care of my every needs.' (The passage appears in the biographical entry on Ibn ‘Aqll 
biography in Ibn Rajab's Dhayl, 1: 320; for a slightly different translation, see Makdisi 
1997: 24; for al-Barmaki family, after whom the halqat al-Baramika was named, see 
Makdisi 1997: 27.) 
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Ibn ‘Aqil's exceptional appointment as successor to Abu YaTa did not pass without 
opposition. The sharlf Abu Ja‘far, who was also a devoted disciple of Abu YaTa, embarked 
upon an open campaign against Ibn ‘Aqil. Abu Ja'far's resentment towards Ibn ‘Aqll was 
established during the eleven years (from 447/1055 to 458/1066) in which the young Ibn 
‘Aqll was tutored by Abu YaTa. According to Ibn ‘Aqll, 'Although I was very young, I 
enjoyed the good graces of being close to him (i.e. to Abu YaTa), more than any of his 
disciples' (Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, 1: 320; Makdisi 1997: 27). Nevertheless, Abu Ja'far, who was 
granted the honour of purifying Abu Ya'la's body before burial, saw himself more entitled 
to Abu Ya'la's inheritance than Ibn ‘Aqll (Ephrat 2000: 89). Abu Ja'far's resentment 
towards Ibn ‘Aqll was therefore both personal and rooted in the Sharif’s zealous 
worldview. 

In Muharram 460/November-December 1067, Abu Mansur died. Having lost the 
protection of his benefactor, Ibn ‘Aqll escaped from Abu Ja'far and the Hanbalis, and lived 
in exile in the quarter of Bab al-Maratib until Muharram 465/September 1072, where he 
sought asylum with the sons-in-law of Abu Mansur, and especially with Abu 1-Qasim ‘Abd 
Allah b. Ridwan. The Bab al-Maratib quarter was populated by two rival parties: the 
Hanbalis and the Hashimis. The case of Ibn ‘Aqll was one topic of conflict between the 
two groups—the sharlf led the majority of the Hanbalis, while a small group of Hanbali 
youth remained loyal to Ibn ‘Aqll. The sharlf had a rival in the naqib al-nuqaba’ Abu 1- 
Fawaris, the head of the Hashimi clan in the quarter, who was one of Ibn ‘Aqil's 
supporters. In his efforts to isolate and destroy Ibn ‘Aqil, the sharlf made several political 
manoeuvres, while exploiting his influence on the caliph, in order to diminish the power 
of Ibn ‘Aqil's benefactors, viz. the naqib al-nuqaba’ Abu 1-Fawaris and Abu Mansur's son- 
in-law Abu 1-Qasim. With the help of the caliph, the sharlf brought Ibn ‘Aqil's case to its 
happy conclusion by first cornering Ibn ‘Aqil and then by forcing him to sign the 
retraction (Makdisi 1997: 28-41; van Renterghem 2010: 207-8). 

The Sharif’s stratagems are described in detail in a precious source, viz. Ibn al-Banna’'s 
diary. Abu ‘Ali Ibn al-Banna’ al-Hanbali (d. 471/1079) documented the events of the years 
460-1/1068-9 in his diary, giving us a glimpse of politics in the quarter of Bab (p- 665) al- 
Maratib. Ibn al-Banna’, a Hanbali jurisconsult, was both an eyewitness to the events— 
which unfortunately he described in fragments—and an active participant—he was a 
close associate of the sharlf Abu Ja'far, and according to his own avowal, he issued or 
planned to issue a fatwa on Ibn al-‘Aqil's heresy ( zandaqa ), in which he demanded Ibn 
‘Aqil's immediate execution (Makdisi 1956: ii. 43; Makdisi 1997: 34-5). 

Since Ibn al-Banna’ recorded many types of everyday events in the neighbourhood, it is 
difficult to trace the Ibn ‘Aqil case in his narrative. 1 A much more remote source, both in 
time and place, is the account provided by the Damascene Hanbali jurisconsult and 
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theologian, who was also a devout Sufi, Ibn Qudama al-MaqdisI (d. 620/1223). Ibn 
Qudama wrote his account of Ibn ‘Aqll's mihna based on information he received from a 
traditionalist Damascene scholar, who in turn received his information from a qadi, who 
claimed to have witnessed Ibn ‘Aqll's retraction. Ibn Qudama's distance from the events 
allows him to summarize them in a much more coherent way than they are conveyed in 
Ibn al-Banna’s diary (see Makdisi's introduction to Ibn Qudama's Tahrim Nazar, ix-xxvi; 
Makdisi 1957a: 94-6; Makdisi 1963: 504-7; Makdisi 1997: 6). Ibn Rajah’s (d. 795/1393) 
biography of Ibn ‘Aqll is even more coherent than Ibn Qudama's account. 

The later sources, i.e. Ibn Qudama and Ibn Rajab, connect Ibn ‘Aqll's mihna to doctrinal 
issues. Abu Ja'far's personal animosity towards Ibn ‘Aqll is not mentioned in these 
sources. Ibn Qudama, for instance, heard from his source that the Hanballs, among them 
Abu Ja'far, demanded Ibn ‘Aqll's execution (literally: ahdaru damahu, 'they called to spill 
his blood') before giving him an opportunity to repent. Ibn Qudama remarks that this 
matter always puzzled him: 'I had no idea what forced them to do that in his case and 
what drove them to such an extreme reaction.' However, having learned the details of the 
case, and especially after reading a no-longer extant work by Ibn ‘Aqll entitled Nasiha 
('Advice'), Ibn Qudama was forced to admit that the Hanballs were correct in this case: 
That was until I read this disgrace ( fadiha , a pun on nasiha). Then I learned that because 
of the Nasiha and similar writings he was proscribed' (Ibn Qudama, Tahrim nazar, 1-2). 
According to Ibn Rajab, several writings of Ibn ‘Aqll were examined by his rivals in 
461/1068-9. In these writings, 'a certain amount of glorification for the Mu'tazila' was 
found, in addition to sympathetic expressions regarding al-Hallaj. The matter was 
brought to the sharif Abu Ja'far's attention and his associates'. They found the matter 
intolerable, and demanded Ibn ‘Aqll's execution. But even Ibn Rajab concludes: 'And so 
his case continued to be in commotion until 465/1072' (Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, 1: 322). 

We do not know how many fatawa were issued in Ibn ‘Aqll's case and by whom; 
furthermore, it is unknown whether the sharif himself demanded Ibn ‘Aqll's retraction or 
whether this demand was explained by the content of the Qadiri Creed. In fact, since the 
sources are almost silent about the whereabouts of Ibn ‘Aqll and his rivals in the period 
between 461/1068-9 and 465/1072, we have only a fragmentary picture of the events. We 
know that Ibn ‘Aqll wrote several works on Mu'tazilism, of which he (p- 666) retracted. In 

the course of his flight from the sharif, Ibn ‘Aqll entrusted these works to a friend, who 
gave him shelter. Ibn ‘Aqll, who was severely ill at the time, asked his friend to burn the 
works after his death. The friend read the works, and mainly because of words of 
veneration for al-Hallaj, he betrayed Ibn ‘Aqll's trust and gave the works to the sharif Abu 
Ja'far. This is how the persecution started (Makdisi 1997: 42, based on Ibn al-JawzTs 
Muntazam, 16: 113). We also learn that Ibn ‘Aqll was indeed declared a heretic. An entry 
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in Ibn al-Banna”s diary records a dream of a Baghdadian, who saw 'a great fire 
stimulated to burn fiercely, and a person feeding it with straws of the Haifa’ plant; and 
that it was Ibn ‘Agil keeping the fire going for his companions and causing it to blaze 
fiercely for them' (Makdisi 1997: 31). Dreams of trustworthy people were regarded as 
acceptable evidence and almost as real as actual events. The dream, then, symbolizes Ibn 
‘Agil's public image as a dangerous person, causing innocent believers to deviate from 
Islam. 

Abu Ja'far's triumph was completed when Ibn ‘Agil signed a public retraction ( tawba ). 

The events leading up to the retraction are obscure. We can only assume that vigorous 
negotiations between the sharif s party and Ibn ‘Agil's dwindling number of supporters 
from the Hashimls and Hanballs led to the retraction. In addition, because the text of the 
retraction was signed by witnesses in the caliphal chancery of the state, it is obvious that 
the retraction was preceded by activities of notables who acted on behalf of the caliph. 

In the description of the retraction, Makdisi heavily relied on Ibn Qudama's version while 
ignoring Ibn al-JawzTs version. There are slight differences between the two versions: the 
first difference concerns the date of the retraction. According to Ibn Qudama, the 
retraction occurred on 8 Muharram 465/24 September 1072, as against 11 Muharram/27 
September according to Ibn al-jawzl. Since Ibn Qudama relies on the evidence of an 
eyewitness to the event, it is most likely that the date he provides is accurate. The event 
took place in the sharif Abu Ja'far's mosgue in the guarter of Nahr al-Mu‘alla, on the east 
side of Baghdad. 'Many people were gathered there that day', Ibn Qudama guoted his 
source (Ibn Qudama, Tahrlm nazar, 4). 

Although Ibn Qudama does not provide a factual timeline of the events, his text is 
interesting because he conveys the juridical as well as the spiritual meaning of 
tawba —not in the sense of retraction, but in the sense of repentance. It is true, says Ibn 
Qudama, that Ibn ‘Agil uttered dreadful words of heresy, and had he not repented, he 
would have been considered one of the heretics ( zanadiqa ) and straying innovators (al- 
mubtadi‘a al-mariqa). However, since he genuinely regretted his deeds and repented 
(taba wa-anaba) the accusation of innovation and straying should be removed. 'Perhaps 
his good conduct wipes off his bad conduct, and his repentance obliterates his 
innovation', sums up Ibn Qudama ( Tahrlm nazar, 1-2). 

Ibn Qudama's polemical text (Makdisi gives preference to this text) provides an amusing 
explanation to Ibn ‘Agil's tawba : 'Ibn ‘Agil feared for his life. One day, while he was 
sailing on a boat, he heard a young man saying: "I wish I had met this zindlq, Ibn ‘Agil, so 
I could come closer to God by killing him and spilling his blood." The terrified Ibn ‘Agil 
immediately left the boat, went to the sharif Abu Ja'far, repented and retracted' (Ibn 
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( P . 667) Qudama, Tahrim nazar, 2) Although it is the only available explanation to what 
led Ibn ‘Aqll to repent, the unflattering way in which it depicts Ibn ‘Aqll does not allow us 
to take it as historical evidence. However, it indeed illustrates the constant state of 
persecution in which Ibn ‘Aqll found himself. 

In his tawba, the 33-year-old Ibn ‘Aqll, a known and prominent scholar, declared that he 
repented for having written about the doctrines of the heretical innovators ( madhahib al- 
mubtadVa) and the Mu'tazila, and he also apologized for having social connections with 
Mu'tazills: 'I am not permitted henceforth to write those things, nor to say them, nor to 
believe in them.' Following this statement, several issues emerged. First, Ibn ‘Aqll 
repented on his insistence, based on the teachings of the Mu'tazill Ibn al-Walid, that the 
night was nothingness and not a cluster of black bodies; 2 second, he repented on his 
admiration of the mystic al-Hallaj; third, he prayed to God that He would forgive him for 
associating with Mu'tazills and other innovators. Those three issues do not appear in Ibn 
Qudama's version of Ibn ‘Aqil's tawba, and Makdisi assumes that they were omitted 
because Ibn Qudama was a Sufi who venerated al-Hallaj. The appeal to God is followed by 
a long paragraph in which Ibn ‘Aqll justifies the sharif Abu Ja'far and his people for 
persecuting him, and concludes: 'I am certain that I was wrong, that I was not right.' 
Makdisi claims that the document of retraction was a standard text, with blank spaces 
filled in by the accused. Standard or not, reading the text was probably a very humiliating 
event for Ibn ‘Aqll (the text in full appears in Ibn al-JawzTs Muntazam and several other 
chronicles, and was translated by Makdisi 1997: 4). The retraction was signed by Ibn 
‘Aqll and several witnesses, whose names are recorded in Ibn Qudama's Tahrim nazar. 

Based on the ages of Ibn ‘Aqil's students, Makdisi assumes that Ibn ‘Aqll had to suspend 
his teaching activities until the death of the sharif Abu Ja'far from poisoning in the year 
470/1077. Ibn ‘Aqll taught his students hadith and Hanball/zqh, thus completing his 
transformation to a devoted Hanball traditionalist. The majority of his Hanball successors 
rehabilitated Ibn ‘Aqll and meticulously studied his works, most of which are non-extant 
(Makdisi 1997: 44-51). 

Although from a Hanball perspective, the persecution of the rationalist Ibn ‘Aqll was 
justified, the series of events is labelled in the Hanball sources as mihna, a term laden 
with theological meanings and historical connotations. In Hanball sources, mihna 
expresses the martyrological self-perception of Hanballs throughout the ages. No doubt, 
Ibn ‘Aqil's persecution was named mihna simply because he retracted from (p- 668) his 
former rationalist convictions, became a devoted traditionalist, and was therefore entitled 
to be acknowledged as Hanball martyr. 
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II The Fitnat Ibn al-Qushayrl 

While the Hanbali historiographers Ibn al-Jawzi and Ibn Rajab name the 1077 riots in 
Baghdad as fitnat Ibn al-Qushayrl, the ShafTI-Ash'arl historian Taj al-DIn al-Subkl (d. 
769/1368) names the riots fitnat al-Hanabila (the same name was given to the riots of the 
Hanbalis in Baghdad in 317/923 under the leadership of al-Barbaharl). Both names 
demonstrate the biased approach of the sources to the events. While the ShafiTs-Ash'arls 
consider the Hanbalis—their leadership and laymen alike—as the inciters who ignited the 
bloody events, the Hanbalis point to Ibn al-Qushayrl as a provocateur who started the 
riots. 

The accounts of al-Subkl and Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1176) are the two main sources which 
present the Shafi'I-Ash'arl version of the events. Al-Subkl laconically states that the fitna 
was ignited 'because the lecturer Abu 1-Nasr came to the rescue of the Ash'arl school, 
and he was very vociferous in spreading his strong disapproval of his rivals. He publicly 
humiliated the mujassima in an incident that this book later explains’. Unfortunately, he 
does not explain what happened during the fitna (Subkl, Tabaqat, 7: 162). Nevertheless, 
precious information is provided by Ibn ‘Asakir. He cites a compilation of letters ( mahdar ) 
that somehow made its way to Ibn ‘Asakir's family. The mahdar, which was signed by Abu 
Ishag al-ShlrazI (d. 478/1085-6) and a group of Shafi‘1 scholars and sent to Nizam al- 
Mulk, reveals the course of events from a Shafi‘I-Ash‘arI point of view. The mahdar was 
first presented by Makdisi (Makdisi 1963: 368-71) although it was never thoroughly 
investigated. In the opening of the mahdar, the scholars denounce the riots in Baghdad, 
caused by 'a group of ignorant anthropomorphists ( hashwiyya), riffraff and hooligans, 
who are labeled as Hanbalis'. The mahdar mainly concentrates on the behaviour of the 
Hanbalis who are perceived here as one entity, scholars and mob alike, without 
differentiating between the two classes. 

The two main Hanbali sources (Ibn al-jawzl's al-Muntazam and Ibn Rajab's al-Dhayl ‘ala 
tabaqat al-Hanabila ) that recount the tale of the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayri are much more 
elaborate and rich in detail than is the case with the Shafi‘1 sources (Ibn ‘Agll also 
dedicated a few lines about the event in his Kitab al-Funun• Makdisi 1997: 206). They 
provide details on Hanbali activists, actual events in the streets, but also on intense 
negotiations between the caliphal court, the ruling circle around Nizam al-Mulk, and the 
leaders of the feuding parties. In addition, both Ibn al-Jawzi and Ibn Rajab mention the 
exact places in which the riots occurred. Although the exact location of these places is 
today unknown or at best disputable, it is certain that they were all in East Baghdad, in 
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the quarters surrounding the caliphal palace. Al-Nizamiyya itself, from which the fire 
started, was situated near the palace and the Tuesday Market. 

(p. 669) Abu 1-Nasr ‘Abd al-Rahim b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Hawazin, known as Ibn al-Qushayri, 
was born in Nishapur before 434/1043. He was the fourth son of Abu 1-Qasim ‘Abd al- 
Karim b. Hawazin al-Qushayri (b. 376/986, d. 465/1072), an Ash'ari theologian and a Sufi 
scholar. Al-Qushayri the father, who is noted for his Risala fi ‘ilm al-tasawwuf, a 
prominent manual of Sufi terminology, and Lata’if al-isharat, a Sufi tafslr, married into 
the family of the renowned Sufi Abu ‘All al-Daqqaq (d. 405/1015). 3 Most of all, al- 
Qushayri the father was a prominent Shafi'i-Ash'ari scholar, who had studied with the 
notable Ash'ari scholars, Ibn Furak (d. 406/1015) and Abu Ishaq al-Isfarayini (d. 
418/1027), and he was a close friend of ‘Abd Allah al-Juwayni (d. 438/1047), the father of 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Juwayni, 'Imam al-Haramayn' (d. 478/1085), who in turn was al-Ghazali's 
teacher. 

As a prominent leader of the Shafi'i-Ash'ari faction in Nishapur, al-Qushayri the father 
played a crucial role in the heated struggles between the Shafi'is and the Hanafls that 
occurred in 436/1044, but more so in the great 445/1053 fitna in Nishapur. The fitna is 
connected to the initiative of ‘Amid al-Mulk Abu Nasr Mansur al-Kunduri (d. 456/1064), 
the vizier of Tughril Beg, to persecute the Ash'aris for several personal and political 
reasons (Allard 1965: 343-51; Halm 1971: 208-14; Madelung 1971: 126-34; Bulliet 1973: 
80-5; Bulliet 1994: 122-4). Al-Kunduri, a former unprivileged and even rejected member 
of the Shafi'i-Ash'ari faction in Nishapur, became—at an early stage in his climb on the 
social ladder—a fully-fledged Mu'tazili. As part of his political involvement, al-Qushayri 
the father authored two creeds in firm defence of the Ash'ari creed from its many 
enemies—the Mu'tazilis, the Karramis, and the Hanafis—whom he named 'devious 
people' ( ahl al-zaygh). Al-Qushayri the father was arrested, released as a result of a 
heroic rescue orchestrated by his colleagues, and fled Nishapur (Nguyen 2012: 40-5; 
Allard 1965: 343-51; Halm 1971: 208-14; Madelung 1971: 126-34; Bulliet 1973: 80-5; 
Bulliet 1994: 122-4). 

Growing up in the turbulent atmosphere of Nishapur and later in exile in Tus, the young 
Ibn al-Qushayri absorbed the intense political and doctrinal atmosphere. His father 
nurtured in him the sense of the intellectual superiority of the Ash'aris. The surviving 
dicta of the contemporary Nishapurian scholars reveal that although they practised 
Shafi'i traditionalism (through the transmission of hadlth and the teaching of fiqh), they 
were also eager to defend the rational methods of kalam. These methods, developed by 
Abu Bakr al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013) and taught by Ibn Furak and al-Isfarayini, the great 
luminaries of their times, were the backbone of the Ash'aris' self-esteem, in addition to 
these scholars' thorough knowledge of hadlth. This combination of rationalism and 
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traditionalism enabled the Ash'arts of Nishapur to see themselves as propagating the 
perfect solution to Islamic factionalism. They held a strong belief in the rationalistic 
kalam as the most appropriate tool to defend the teachings of the Prophet and the salaf. 

At the same time, they acknowledged the complexity of that tool, destined merely for 
( P . 670) the educated elite. In short, the Ash'aris—at least in Nishapur—saw themselves 
as a persecuted yet privileged intellectual elite (Madelung 1988: 28-9; Makdisi 1962-3: 
(17) 80; (18): 37-8). 

Although the young Ibn al-Qushayri grew up in the turbulent atmosphere of Nishapur and 
in exile in Tus, he received the best possible education. He studied under his father and 
several scholars in Khurasan, Irag, and the Hijaz. Among his teachers, the name of Abu 
Bakr al-Bayhagi (d. 458/1066), the Shafi'I jurist and Ash'ari theologian, is the most 
conspicuous. Ibn al-QushayrTs knowledge encompassed conventional fields such as the 
knowledge of the Arabic language, theology, and tafsir, 'that he picked up from his 
father'. He is also described as an incredibly competent author of prose and poetry and a 
scholar well read in the Greek sciences ( al-‘ulum al-daqiqa) and arithmetic. Indeed, 'his 
father provided him the best education', as is stated in his biography (al-Subkl, Tabaqat, 

7: 160-1; the prominent source for Ibn al-Qushayri's biography is al-Subkl, Tabaqat, 7: 
159-66; Ibn al-Qushayri's education and spirituality are discussed in Chiabotti 2013a: 55- 
7). 

When al-Qushayri died in 465/1072, Ibn al-Qushayri became the most devoted disciple of 
the Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwaynl. Al-Juwaynl, who was exiled from Nishapur during the 
great 445/1053 fitna years, arrived in the city at the invitation of the celebrated Nizam al- 
Mulk (assassinated in 485/1092), who reguested the renowned scholar to head the 
Nishapur branch of al-Madrasa al-Nizamiyya. Nizam al-Mulk, who came to Nishapur as 
chief adviser of the governor, Alp Arslan (who later became a sultan), in 450/1058, 
established the Nizamiyya in Nishapur probably in order to strengthen the dependency of 
the educated elite on the government and to empower the ShafiTs-Ash'aris who were 
persecuted by his rival, al-Kunduri. Although the Nizamiyya was a traditionalist 
institution in which the teaching of kalam was banned (Makdisi 1961: 31-44; Makdisi 
1966: 82; Makdisi 1981: 231), the academy was a haven for the Shafi'Is-Ash'arites of 
Nishapur (Bulliet 1972: 72-4; Bulliet 1973: 84-5; Ephrat 2000: 78-81). 

After four years of studying with al-Juwaynl, Ibn al-Qushayri arrived in Baghdad. There 
are two different versions of the circumstances of Ibn al-Qushayri's arrival in the city. The 
ShafiT-Ash'ari sources insist that Ibn al-Qushayri's academic career in Baghdad started 
by chance as a response to the demand of the people. According to these sources, while 
in Nishapur, Ibn al-Qushayri felt that he was ready to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. On 
his way, he stopped in Baghdad. His theatrical sermons excited the scholars and students 
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in the Nizamiyya. His audience demanded more sermons, and that is how the majlis was 
set for him in the Nizamiyya (see the insightful footnote of Ihsan ‘Abbas in the 
introduction to Abu Ishaq al-ShirazI's Tabaqat al-Fuqaha’, 9). The Hanbali sources, on the 
other hand, insist that Ibn al-Qushayri's arrival in Baghdad was planned and engineered 
by Nizam al-Mulk himself (Ibn al-jawzl, al-Muntazam, 16: 181). The difference in these 
versions relating the beginning of Ibn al-Qushayri's career in Baghdad can be explained 
by the difference between the Ash'ari and the Hanbali narrative: the Hanballs present Ibn 
al-Qushayri as an outsider, forced on the people by a (p- 67i) corrupt governmental 
official (Nizam al-Mulk). The Ash'aris, on the other hand, depict him as a bright scholar, 
whose appearance in Baghdad was spontaneous. 

Among the participants in Ibn al-Qushayri's lectures was Abu Ishaq al-ShirazI (formerly 
Ibn ‘Aqil's teacher), the most prominent Shafi‘1 faqih in Iraq at the time and a supporter 
of Ash'ari doctrine. Nizam al-Mulk established the Nizamiyya in South-East Baghdad 
(near the caliphal palace and the quarter of the Tuesday Market; Lassner 1970: 173) in 
his honour in 459/1066, and he was the sole professor in the academy (al-Subkl, Tabaqat, 
4: 215-56). Most importantly, al-ShirazI would become Ibn al-Qushayri's patron and 
benefactor in Baghdad. 

Ibn al-Qushayri's classes in the Nizamiyya consisted of missionary sermons ( wa’z ) 
exhorting his listeners to piety and repentance, and mystical sessions ( majlis tadhkir). Ibn 
al-Qushayri used the entire arsenal of rhetorical devices, and his listeners were 
unanimous in their opinion that they never met such a brilliant scholar: 'When he 
performed his prayer, people were listening to his words, and you would hear no 
muttering in the audience. His speech was abundant with gems of wisdom. Upon 
listening to his sermon, the sinner would repent ... How many grave sinners repented in 
his majlis and became obedient believers! How many heretics became believers in the 
Hour of Judgment while listening to his sermon! ... the toughest most rebellious heart 
would melt to his words ...' (al-Subkl, Tabaqat, 7: 159f.). As this passage by al-Subkl 
conveys, Ibn al-Qushayri's audience comprised Muslims and members of other faiths. 
Indeed, almost every session of his was concluded with the conversion of a group of Jews 
and Christians to Islam. 

Given the highly emotional and electrified atmosphere in which these repentance 
sessions were conducted, it is unlikely that they included the Ash'ari kalam. However, Ibn 
al-Qushayri indeed focused on the polemics between Ash'arism and traditionalism (al- 
Subkl, Tabaqat, 7: 160f.; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin, 315). According to Ibn al-jawzl, when Ibn al- 
Qushayri commenced teaching in the Nizamiyya, 'he denounced the Hanballs and 
accused them of extreme anthropomorphism ( tajsim )' (Ibn al-jawzl, al-Muntazam, 16: 

181). This was the same accusation that was levelled at the Karramiyya at the time of al- 
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Qushayri's fitna. Makdisi claims that the accusation of tajslm was irrelevant in the case of 
the Hanballs, as they never interpreted anthropomorphic hadith material (Makdisi 1963: 
353). However, Ibn al-Qushayrl did not accuse the Hanballs of literally interpreting the 
texts, but of quoting fabricated hadith material, in which inappropriate physical traits— 
that God has molars, uvula, and fingertips, that He looks like a beardless young man 
wearing golden sandals—were attributed to God. Indeed, later Hanball sources 
denounced the use of such hadlths (Holtzman 2010; Holtzman 2011). 

While Ibn al-Qushayri's prestige in the ShafiT-Ash'ari circles in Baghdad was unshakeable 
(in his next pilgrimage to Mecca he accompanied the leader of the convoy), the Hanballs 
were greatly agitated by his sermons and accusations. Their leader, the sharif Abu Ja'far, 
lived and taught at that time in al-Rusafa, in East Baghdad. Abu Ishaq al-ShirazI, as the 
representative of the ShafiTs-Ash'aris, went to see Abu Ja'far several times in order to ask 
for his help in calming the atmosphere in the street. However, (p- 672) the sharif Abu 
Ja'far never meant to calm the street, but he secretly prepared his followers for bloody 
attacks while he hid in a mosque situated in front of Bab al-Nubl, near the palace of the 
caliph (Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 16: 181). 

The fitna broke out when Ibn al-Qushayrl returned from his second pilgrimage to Mecca. 
In Shawwal 469/April-May 1077, a Jew converted in Ibn al-Qushayri's public session, and 
then was led in the streets on a horse to celebrate his conversion in a big parade 
organized by Ibn al-Qushayri's students. The whole charade was meant to intensify the 
buzz ( li-yuqawwiya l-ghawgha’) around Ibn al-Qushayri's missionary activity, as Ibn al- 
JawzI describes the scene in words that hit the mark. The common people, mostly 
Hanballs, did not swallow the bait. The word in the streets was that those acts of 
conversion were false: This is Islam of bribery and not Islam of piety!' ( hadha islam al- 
rusha la islam al-tuqa). The parade participants, who were Ibn al-Qushayri's students, 
decided to attack the sharif Abu Ja'far, who was in the Bab al-Nubi mosque. However, the 
Hanballs were well prepared: when the supporters of Ibn al-Qushayri arrived at the Bab 
al-Nubl mosque, the Hanballs surprised them by throwing bricks at them. This act 
signalled the opening salvo of the riots—a porter of the Bab al-Nubl mosque was killed by 
a brick, thrown by the Hanballs. The Hanballs also killed a tailor from the Tuesday 
Market, near the Nizamiyya. The followers of Ibn al-Qushayri took shelter in the 
Nizamiyya. From inside the locked academy, the symbol of Ash'arism, they called for the 
help of the FatimI caliph, al-Mustansir. This act of defiance was meant to show that they 
held the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadi, who was inclined to Hanbalism, responsible for the 
acts of the Hanball mob. The number of people killed and injured in the riots is 
unspecified (Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 16: 181-2). At that time, the vizier Nizam al-Mulk 
was in Khurasan (Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 16: 181). 
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Abu Ishaq al-ShirazI, who was deeply aggravated by these events, organized his fellow 
‘ulama’ to write the petition or letters of complaint to Nizam al-Mulk. He prepared 
himself for a journey to Khurasan, to complain to Nizam al-Mulk personally. The caliph, 
who was in an inferior position in comparison to the Sultan and Nizam al-Mulk, was 
afraid that Abu Ishaq would speak ill of him. The caliph therefore took immediate 
action—he hurried to persuade Abu Ishaq not to go to Khurasan. The news, however, 
reached Nizam al-Mulk anyhow. Nizam al-Mulk sent a letter to the caliphal vizier Fakhr 
al-Dawla, in which he expressed his anger at the behaviour of the Hanballs. 'I suggest 
that talk of this kind about the mad rasa that I built will be stopped immediately!'—Nizam 
al-Mulk firmly wrote to the vizier (Ibn al-jawzl, Mutazam, 16: 182). 

The caliph, then, ordered his vizier, Fakhr al-Dawla, to find a way to terminate the riots. 

A meeting of reconciliation between the feuding parties was convened. The date of the 
meeting was not specified; however, it probably took place in Shawwal 469. The 
participants were the sharif Abu Ja'far, Abu Ishaq al-ShirazI, Ibn al-Qushayri, and other 
notables of the Shafi‘TAsh‘ari milieu. The sharif Abu Ja'far acted as the offended party 
who should be appeased. His position was embraced by the caliph's vizier, and the 
participants were required to approach him and ask for his forgiveness. Abu Ishaq 
(p. 673) al-ShirazI, who was first to approach Abu Ja'far, kissed the sharif s head, a 
gesture meant to show his complete humiliation. The sharlf Abu Ja‘far however 
emphasized that he was a rival not to be taken lightly, as he mocked his rivals (among 
them Ibn al-Qushayri) and refused to accept their apologies. In an address to the vizier, 
the sharif referred to the Qadirl Creed: The leader, in whom the Muslims take refuge, 
and his ancestors, al-Qa’im and al-Qadir, issued two doctrinal documents of professions of 
faith. Those documents were read aloud in their diwan. The people of Khurasan and the 
pilgrims took those documents with them to the furthest places. We have the same faith 
as they had.' The vizier reported to the caliph about the reconciliation and then informed 
the convened party that everyone was allowed to go home, except the sharif Abu Ja'far, 
who was 'invited' to stay in the palace: 'A special room, next to the servants was prepared 
for him, so he can dwell on religious affairs as much as he pleases. He is most welcome.' 
These were the caliph's orders. The sharif Abu Ja'far, then, stayed in the custody of the 
caliph. At first, a constant stream of visitors arrived at the palace. This did not please the 
caliph, so he sent a message to the sh arlf Abu Ja‘ far to reduce the number of visitors. His 
insulted reply was: 'I need no visitors whatsoever.' After a while he was taken ill and 
died. Abu Ja'far reportedly was poisoned by the Ash'arls (Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 16: 
182f„ 195f.; Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, 1: 39-43). 

The affair of Ibn al-Qushayri required a resolution. Ibn al-jawzl provides an account of 
what happened immediately afterwards in the brief biographical entry of Ibn al-Qushayri 
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(Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 17: 190), and in his report on the events of the year 470/1078 
(Muntazam, 16: 190f.), but without any dates. It is clear, however, that immediately after 
the sharif Abu Ja'far was held in custody—against his will—in the palace, the caliph sent a 
firm letter to Nizam al-Mulk, in which 'he was asked to order Ibn al-Qushayri to leave 
Baghdad in order to put out the blazes of the fitna'. Nizam al-Mulk therefore called for 
Ibn al-Qushayri to come to Khurasan. When the latter arrived in Isfahan, Nizam al-Mulk 
treated him with the utmost respect and ordered him to return to Nishapur. Ephrat 
believes that Nizam al-Mulk's aim was always to restore peace in the streets, and to 
reduce riots over creeds. Her view, which contradicts Laoust's (Laoust 1973: 175-85), 
actually provides the best explanation for Nizam al-Mulk's disclaimer of any association 
with his protege. The goal was to calm the street, and that could be achieved only by 
taking the bully's side, the Hanballs, and terminating Ash'arl preaching (Ephrat 2000: 
130). According to Ibn al-jawzl, after the fitna, the preachers ( wu“az ) were forbidden to 
reconvene. Four years after the fitna, injumada II 473/November-December 1080, they 
were permitted to practise their profession, 'however, they were ordered not to insert in 
their preaching any hint of theological concepts and theological trends' (Ibn al-jawzl, 
Muntazam, 16: 211). 

The Hanball mob continued in its unrestrained behaviour. There are several references in 
the biographical sources (mainly Ibn al-jawzl) of people who were affected by the fitna. 
For example, a certain Abu 1-Wafa’ 'the Preacher' ( al-Wa‘iz , d. 484/1091), was expelled 
from Baghdad by the Hanballs after his Ash'arl inclinations were revealed in the fitna, 
probably through sermons he delivered (Ibn al-jawzl, Muntazam, 16: 297). (p- 674) These 
people were of no importance, unlike the scholars who wrote the complaint letters to 
Nizam al-Mulk, and therefore it was easy to harass them. 

The Ash'arl preachers of the Nizamiyya, for their part, continued to cause trouble. In 
Shawwal 470/April 1078, a preacher from the Nizamiyya by the name of al-Iskandarinl, 
went to the Tuesday Market and made a public speech in which he declared takfir on the 
Hanballs. He was stoned with bricks and made his narrow escape to the Market near the 
Nizamiyya, therein a group of Shafihs, most probably, attempted to rescue him, and went 
to the Tuesday Market. The rescue operation soon erupted into a wild campaign of 
looting. The people of the Tuesday Market went to a counter-campaign of looting in the 
Market of the Nizamiyya. Since Nizam al-Mulk's son lived there, the situation called for 
military intervention and at least ten people were killed. Again, as in the case of the fitnat 
Ibn al-Qushayri, the historical sources provide details on the delicate balance between 
the caliph and his ministers on the one hand, and the Sultan and Nizam al-Mulk on the 
other. Another case in point was the case of the Ash'arl preacher, al-Bakri al-Maghribl in 
475/1083. Ibn ‘Agll, guoted by Ibn al-jawzl, connects al-Bakri with Ibn al-Qushayri, as he 
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claims that both men were nominated by Nizam al-Mulk to teach in the Nizamiyya. 
However, while Ibn al-Qushayrl was a respectable man and undoubtedly a fine scholar, 
al-Bakri was immoral and certainly not a scholar. He also attacked the Hanbalis in his 
sermons (Makdisi 1963: 366-75; Ephrat 2000: 86-9; ‘Abbas 1970: 12-13; al-Muntazam, 

17: 190). 

The fitna had several repercussions. First and foremost, it damaged the Ash'ari cause. 

The Hanbalis saw Abu Ishaq as the brain behind the events, and Ibn al-Qushayrl as his 
puppet who executed his plans. Nizam al-Mulk was forced to clarify his purpose in 
establishing the Nizamiyya: 'We believe that supporting [the learning] of traditions is far 
better than causing riots. I built this madrasa only to secure the living of devout scholars 
(ahl al-‘ilm wa-l-maslaha), and not to spread controversies and dissensions' (Ibn al-jawzl, 
al-Muntazam, 16: 190f.). In other words, it is best that the Nizamiyya academy 
concentrates on dictating hadlths rather than on teaching kalam. 

As for Ibn al-Qushayrl, his return to Khurasan marked the end of his brilliant academic 
career. Although Nizam al-Mulk treated Ibn al-Qushayrl with the utmost respect and 
lavished expensive gifts on him when the two met in Khurasan, the message was 
clear—Ibn al-Qushayrl was never to return to Baghdad. The people of Baghdad craved 
for him and his lectures for a very long time'—this is how Ibn ‘Asakir and al-Subkl sum up 
the events—'Some of them did not break their fast years after he was gone; some never 
participated in a majlis tadhklr again.' Ibn al-Qushayri's life from that point on was 
melancholic and dull, and he never pursued politics again. He mainly dictated hadlths in 
daily learning sessions, which he never missed. 'At his old age, he spoke of nothing but 
the Qur’an.' Al-Subkl describes Ibn al-Qushayri's conduct when he returned to Nishapur 
in terms of Sufi piety and asceticism ('he preferred seclusion'); however, we are allowed 
to describe the obvious transformation that Ibn al-Qushayri went through as a 
psychological crisis and probably self-remorse for destroying his brilliant career with his 
own hands. The former bright scholar who composed beautiful and melancholic love 
poems (fragments of which are quoted by al-Subkl), who excited and dazzled his 
audiences with his rhetoric, who was the centre of attention in the most sophisticated city 
of his (p- 675 ) time, taught himself a lesson in humility during his daily classes in Qur’an 
and hadith, in which he dictated texts like the average Hanball scholars he once so 
disregarded. This transformation was not the bright future that was once foretold for him 
by his many admirers. The highlight of his career occurred when al-Juwaym quoted him 
in one of his books. Al-Subkl indicates that Ibn al-Qushayri, who lived until an old age, 
was highly respected by the people of Nishapur for his piety and seclusion. He earned 
this respect by assimilating in the background, and by not drawing any attention to 
himself. Al-Subkl, however, does not say that Ibn al-Qushayri retracted his Ash'ari 
convictions (al-Subkl 7: 162). This silence raises questions about the authenticity of Ibn 
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al-Qushayrl as a devout and humble hadith teacher. Was it a role he took willingly upon 
himself, or was he forced to disappear from the public eye even in Nishapur? This we will 
never know. In his biography, Ibn al-Qushayrl symbolizes the defeat of the rationalistic 
kalam to the traditional branches of knowledge, or in other words, he is the forerunner of 
the submission of the ShafiTs to strict traditionalism. 


Ill Conclusion 

The mihna of Ibn ‘Agll and the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayrl mark the two most important stages 
in 'the Sunni Revival'—the victory of traditionalist Islam over Mu'tazilism, followed by the 
victory of traditionalist Islam over Ash'arism. However, behind the titles of 
'traditionalism' versus 'rationalism' stands one fierce fighter against heresy in all its 
forms—rationalism included—viz. the sharif Abu Ja‘far. The Hanball sources, abundant 
with details on his personality and conduct, point to his political ambitions and wounded 
ego as the real motives for his persecuting Ibn ‘Agll. The fitnat Ibn al-Qushayrl was a 
different matter altogether. In this case the sharif saw how the Ash'arls nurtured a 
charismatic young leader of their own who gained the support of widening circles of 
followers. The Hanball hegemony in the streets was put at stake, and this the sharif could 
not tolerate. 

There is hardly any symmetry between the two case studies that were presented in this 
chapter. While we luckily have access to both Hanball and Ash'ari-ShafiT sources that 
give us two sides of the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayrl story, in the case of Ibn ‘Agll we have only 
the Hanball side of the story. The Mu'tazills, whose role in the case of Ibn ‘Agll was 
marginal, did not leave any account on the events. After Ibn ‘Agll's retraction, they went 
underground and did not play any significant role in the Baghdadian politics any more. 
The Ash'aris, who received a severe blow in the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayrl, were more 
enduring—they had their haven in Khurasan, and their intellectual activity as 
traditionalists as well as rationalists enabled them to survive the events. They simply had 
to tone down their sermons and not confront the Hanballs. 

The riots connected to Ibn al-Qushayri's name are described in contemporary sources as 
a symbol of the clash between rationalism (represented here by the (p- 676) Ash'arl 
preacher from Nishapur) and traditionalism (portrayed by the Hanballs of Baghdad). 
However, the fitnat Ibn al-Qushayrl stands for much more than the superficial labels of 
traditionalism versus rationalism. This fitna features several protagonists with a diversity 
of motives—from the ‘Abbasid Caliph to the street hooligans in Baghdad. Fitnat Ibn al- 
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Qushayn was a consequence of many factors: political, social, and doctrinal. These 
factors, succinctly surveyed here, should be further elaborated elsewhere. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

The Almohads' rule over the Islamic West—twelfth-thirteenth centuries, from western 
Lybia to the Iberian Peninsula—involved the imposition of their founder's profession of 
faith stressing God's unity ( tawhid ) on the population at large, including not only Jews 
and Christians who were forced to convert, but also Muslims. The original 
uncompromising rejection of anthropomorphism underwent changes as Almohad rule 
evolved from its Messianic (Mahdist) origins to the official support of philosophical 
inquiry. Discussion of Ibn Tumart's profession of faith and its links with Ibn Tufayl's and 
Averroes' work is complemented by an overview of the Almohad religious and intellectual 
elites ( talaba ) and the development of law, theology and Sufism. 
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I The Mahdl Ibn Tumart and his Profession of 
Faith 

in the year 560/1164-5 while in Marrakech, the capital of the Almohad Empire, the 
preacher Abu 1-Hasan b. al-Ishblll commented on the ‘aqidat al-tawhid and other works by 
Ibn Tumart, who was 'the impeccable leader and acknowledged rightly guided one' ( al- 
imam al-ma'sum al-mahdi al-ma‘lum ) and 'heir of the station of prophecy and 
infallibility' ( warith maqam al-nubuwwa wa-l-'isma) (Fierro 2012: III, XIII). 1 Ibn Tumart, a 
Masmuda Berber from Igilliz in the Sus region (southern Morocco), had been the inspirer 
and founder of the movement of the Unitarians, those who believed in the unconditional 
unity of God (tawhid), from which derives their name: al-muwahhidun (Almohads). Abu 1- 
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Hasan b. al-Ishbili explained the meaning of Ibn Tumart's works to the talabat al-hadar 
or 'learned men of the Presence', those who were attached to the Almohad caliph and 
accompanied him wherever he went. Al-Ishblll was also known for his versification of the 
Almohad profession of faith (Ibn Sahib al-salat, al-Mann bi-l-imdma, 60/160-1 2 ). 

The talaba —those who studied and therefore were learned—constituted the Almohad 
religious and political elites, recruited among the most promising young men of the 
empire in order to serve the Almohad political and religious cause in different capacities 
(Fricaud 1997). Their recruitment had started under ‘Abd al-Mu’min (r. 527/1133- 
558/1163), a Zanata Berber and follower of Ibn Tumart who had eventually emerged as 
his successor after his death in 524/1130 and who, through his military conguests, 

( P . 680 ) was the de facto builder of the Almohad empire, stretching from Tunisia to al- 
Andalus. 'Abd al-Mu’min, a skilful and resourceful military leader, achieved for the first 
time the political union of the Islamic West (including today's Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
part of Libya, and al-Andalus) and established the caliphal Mu’minid dynasty. He and his 
successors presented their rule as the embodiment of God's disposition ( al-amr al-‘aziz), 
as we shah see. 

It is through ‘Abd al-Mu’min that the bulk of Ibn Tumart's works have reached us, as 
indicated by the title of MS Paris, Bibliothegue Nationale, Arabe 1451: sifr fihi jamV 
ta’aliq al-imam al-ma‘sum al-mahdl al-ma‘lum ... mimma amlahu sayyiduna al-imam al- 
khalifa amir al-mu’minin Abu Muhammad Abd al-Mu’min b. All, 'the volume that 
contains ah the notes by the infallible imam and acknowledged mahdi ... according to how 
our lord the imam, the caliph, the Prince of the Believers ‘Abd al-Mu’min dictated it'. The 
notes had allegedly been taken from Ibn Tumart's oral teachings in the ribat of the 
Berber Hargha—the MahdTs tribe—in the Sus valley starting in the year 515/1121-2. The 
codex itself was copied in the year 579/1178. A second manuscript of this collection of 
texts, copied in 595/1198-9, was later found in the library of the Great Mosgue in Taza, 
Morocco (Luciani 1903; Talibl 1985; Abu l-‘Azm 1997; Griffel 2005: 765-70). 

The scarce number of extant manuscripts of Ibn Tumart's teachings reflects the eventual 
disappearance of the Almohad Empire and its religious and political project, as well as 
the process of 'de-Almohadisation' that ensued (Fricaud 1997: 332). While the Almohads 
had considered those who did not adhere to their movement to be unbelievers, the 
Almohads themselves were suspected of heresy because of their Mahdist foundation, 
their claim to be entitled to impose the true belief, and their formulation of that belief 
(Laoust 1960). 

But as long as their rule lasted—from the times of ‘Abd al-Mu’min until Marrakech 
surrendered to the Marinids in 668/1269—Ibn Tumart's profession of faith and his other 
writings circulated widely in the territories of the Almohad empire. This diffusion is 
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attested by the fact that Ibn Tumart's ‘aqida was very soon translated into Latin by Mark 
of Toledo (D'Alverny and Vajda 1951-2). An aljamiado translation—Romance written in 
Arabic characters—also exists (Wiegers 1994: 40-5, 157-61). These translations are 
based on the reduced version of Ibn Tumart's profession of faith. There is a long version, 
known as ‘aqida or ‘aqldat al-tawhld, and two abbreviated versions both known as 
murshida (Masse 1928; Urvoy 2005). 

The Almohad ‘aqida insists on God's unity, eternity, incommensurability, and 
omnipotence. It states that God exists in an absolute manner {‘ala l-itlaq), that He is 
known by the necessity of reason, that He is the Creator of humankind, and that He as 
Creator of everything cannot be compared to His creation. This implies that believers 
should avoid any comparison as well as any modality {tashbih, takyif ) by being aware of 
the difficulties posed by the mutashabihat verses of the Qur’an such as 20: 5 where God is 
said to be 'established' ( istawa ) on His Throne (Ibn Tumart, A‘azz, 1903: 233; cf. Frank 
1994: 40-1). Only by doing so can doubts and the fall into anthropomorphism be avoided. 
The names of God are those that He Himself has revealed. The profession of faith ends by 
stating that God will be 'seen' on the Day of Judgement but not in a (p- esn manner that 

would imply tashbih or takylf, and that the Prophetic mission is confirmed by miracles 
(i mujizat ) such as splitting the sea, resurrecting the dead, or splitting the moon, the 
Qur’an being one of the miracles of the Prophet Muhammad. It is unclear if these last two 
sections were always part of the text. The Almohad movement was a revolution that 
underwent different stages, and in this process doctrines and events were subject to 
changes and alterations with a chronology and extension that is often difficult to assess. 

In any case, the Almohad professions of faith are concerned with and concentrate on God 
and His unity. The treatment of prophecy, ritual, divine law, and eschatology normally 
found in Islamic creeds is absent, except for the above-mentioned reference to the vision 
of God in the afterlife and Muhammad's miracles. As regards the murshidas, they are 
abbreviated versions of the ‘aqida that again focus exclusively on God's unity and 
omnipotence. They are supposed to have been written in order to facilitate the learning of 
Almohad tawhid by the common people. 

These professions of faith are preserved in Arabic. There were Berber renditions, usually 
understood as having been translated from an Arabic original, although this chain of 
events is impossible to ascertain. Previous studies on Ibn Tumart's creedal formulations 
have pointed out the difficulty of confirming his authorship with the available sources 
(Cornell 1987). While certain correspondences with previous professions of faith have 
been indicated, and scholars such as R. Brunschvig (1955; 1970), D. Urvoy (1974; 1993), 
M. Fletcher (1991), V. Cornell, T. Nagel (1997, 2002), and F. Griffel have considerably 
advanced our understanding of Ibn Tumart's intellectual and religious context, no 
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comprehensive study has yet been carried out on the sources of the writings attributed to 
him. The insistence on the fact that God is known by the necessity of reason, found in the 
‘aqida, may be behind the characterization of the Almohad movement as a madhhab fikr 
('doctrine of rational understanding') found in the earliest non-Almohad source (Gabrieli 
1956), and may have helped the development of philosophical enguiry, a striking feature 
of the religious policies of the early Almohad caliphs (Stroumsa 2005). Suffice it to note 
that both Ibn Tufayl and Averroes lived and wrote under the Almohads in whose 
administration they worked. 


II Why the Insistence on Anti- 
Anthropomorphism in Ibn Tumart's Doctrine? 

As indicated, the main feature of Ibn Tumart's doctrine as it appears in writings 
attributed to him is its uncompromising rejection of anthropomorphism. Averroes (d. 
595/1198)—who served the Almohads in different capacities and who was a member of 
the talaba, as proved by the title of his lost work in which he explained how he entered 
Almohad service ( Maqala fi kayfiyyat dukhulihi fi l-amr al-‘aziz wa-ta‘allumihi fihi (p■ 682 ) 
wa-ma fuddila min ‘ilm al-Mahdi) —tried to tone down the policy of imposing this radical 
anti-anthropomorphic streak on the multitudes in his theological treatise al-Kashf ‘an 
manahij al-adilla, perhaps also in his otherwise lost commentary on Ibn Tumart's creed 
(Urvoy 2005). In al-Kashf ‘an manahij al-adilla, written 575-6/1179-80, Averroes's 
presentation of the kalam theses are in conformity with Ibn Tumart's ‘aqida while also 
proposing an anti-Ghazalian theology, in the sense of being more philosophically oriented 
(Urvoy 1978; 1993). In spite of this conformity, Averroes was obliged to rewrite his 
original version of the Kashf and forced to introduce explicit references to Ibn Tumart and 
his anti-anthropomorphic doctrine. Ibn Tumart's teachings had been directed against the 
mujassima —those who gave a literal reading of the anthropomorphic passages of the 
Qur’an and therefore committed tashbih, assimilation of the Creator to His 
creatures—because Ibn Tumart preached the rational need for the knowledge of a 
Creator radically different from His creatures. Averroes, in the first version of his Kashf, 
had not agreed with this, as he saw in such anthropomorphic passages symbols intended 
for the majority of people, those who were incapable of reaching rational knowledge, and 
who were amenable only to rhetorical arguments. Averroes was concerned that doing 
otherwise was to risk having those people believe in nothing (Geoffroy 1999; 2005). 

For this pedagogically driven position, Averroes found religious support in the fact that 
neither in the Qur’an nor in the sunna was there any explicit statement regarding God 
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having or not having a body. By pointing out this fact, Averroes was in his own way 
following the pedagogical programme supported by his teacher Ibn Tufayl (d. 581/1185) 
in his Hayy b. Yaqzan (and laid down by al-Farabl), a philosophical tale written under the 
second Almohad caliph Abu Ya'gub Yusuf (r. 558/1163-580/1184) which, among other 
aims, alerted to the limits of the Almohad intellectual revolution. The tale deals with a 
child who grows up on an island without any contact with other human beings, and by the 
mere observance of nature and the reasoning of his intellect reaches both a philosophical 
and mystical understanding of God. Later on, Hayy encounters a man, Absal, who had 
grown up on another island where the inhabitants were followers of the teachings of a 
Prophet. Absal was interested in the allegorical interpretation of those teachings and had 
been drawn to retirement and meditation, this being the reason he arrived on Hayy's 
island. After meeting Hayy, Absal taught him to speak his language and could then learn 
from Hayy how he had achieved knowledge of that truth that he, Absal, was striving to 
reach. Hayy and Absal then decided to move to Absal's island in order to teach that truth 
to its inhabitants. They were ruled by Salaman, a former friend of Absal, who was also a 
scrupulous believer, but who was mostly interested in the literal meaning of the Prophet's 
teachings and in living with other human beings. Soon, Hayy and Absal realized that they 
could not change Salaman's people, and even that it was not desirable to change them; 
they therefore decided to return to their isolation. Having renounced the task of 
educating the rest of the people in the path they had discovered, they went back to their 
island (Conrad 1996). 

Thus, for Ibn Tufayl certain types of knowledge were beyond the scope of understanding 
of most people and therefore had to be restricted to the elite, leaving the majority 
( P . 683) of the population to their old beliefs. But when Averroes insisted on the same 

point in the first version of the Kashf, he was obliged to retract and address the fact that 
Ibn Tumart had in fact condemned as unbelievers those who stated that God had a body. 
Although there is no firm evidence, the opposition to Averroes's views most probably 
came from the old Almohad elites, the tribal Berber lords ( shuyukh ) and their 
descendants, the legitimacy of whose participation in Almohad rule was wholly dependent 
on Ibn Tumart's infallible knowledge. Also, they often resented the new intellectual elites 
created by the Mu’minids, and Averroes was one of them. Under pressure from these 
elites, Averroes explained that Ibn Tumart had formulated his condemnation of 
'anthropomorphism' on the strength of his special character, for which Averroes used the 
term khassa (found in the Kitab Ibn Tumart), while avoiding any mention of Ibn Tumart 
being the mahdi. This khassa was linked to Ibn Tumart's own era: he had been forced to 
condemn those who had an anthropomorphist understanding of God because of the 
disputes existing in his day regarding this issue, and in order to eliminate the prevailing 
doctrinal and legal divergences with knowledge that completed and illuminated the text 
of the Revelation. Ibn Tumart had thus tried to put an end to the ambiguity found in the 
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sources of Revelation; an ambiguity that, according to Averroes, it would be better to 
maintain for the people's benefit (Geoffroy 2005). 

Modern scholars have stressed the political implications of Ibn Tumart's uncompromising 
anti-anthropomorphism, since it allowed him and his successor ‘Abd al-Mu’min to 
eliminate their adversaries by resorting to the accusation of infidelity ( takfir ) (Urvoy 
1990; Serrano 2005). Theology thus helped in the establishment of a 'totalist' regime, in 
which true belief resided with the Prince of Believers and the religious and intellectual 
elites that were entirely dependent on him. The Mahdl, his successor ‘Abd al-Mu’min—the 
khalifat al-mahdi ila sabil al-muwahhidin, i.e. 'the vicar of the Rightly guided one along 
the path of the Unitarians'—and the successors of the MahdTs successor were entitled to 
impose this true belief on the rest of the population, an unusual configuration in Sunni 
polities, as it is closer to a Slh‘1 understanding of the imamate. The Mu’minid caliphs (i.e., 
‘Abd al-Mu’min and his descendants) presented their rule on earth as egual to God's 
order ( al-amr , al-amr aWaziz, amr Allah) (Vega, Pena, and Feria 2002; Fricaud 2002); 
they adopted Arabic genealogies, and were mentioned in the coins they minted only as 
amir al-mu’minin ibn amir al-mu’minin and so on, thus indicating that the line of 
succession was that of an essential, sacred guality, not that of specific individuals (Marin 
2005). The Almohads in fact seem to have attempted to forge a middle way between 
Sunnis and Shl'Is. While they never proclaimed themselves to be ShFIs, their caliphate 
presents many similarities with the previous Fatimid model (Fierro 2012: IV). On the 
other hand, the Almohads made political, ceremonial, and religious use of an alleged 
Cordoban relic, some pages from an ‘Uthmanic code that could never have found a place 
in a ShI‘I polity (Bennison 2007; Buresi 2010). This tension between Sunnism and 
Shl'ism—to which I have referred elsewhere as the 'Sunniticization of Shl'ism'—is 
reflected in the fact that in Ibn Tumart's Kitab only the first two caliphs, Abu Bakr and 
‘Umar, are mentioned, which may also suggest a Kharijite influence. 


( P . 684 ) III The Forced Conversion of the Non- 
Almohads 

One of the most striking and puzzling decisions taken in the early stages of the Almohad 
revolution was the abolishment of the dhimma status, when Jews and Christians living 
under Almohad rule had to convert or be expelled. Christians emigrated to the kingdoms 
of the Iberian Peninsula, while Jews either converted to Islam (many of them only feigned 
conversion), or emigrated from Almohad lands, many choosing other countries within 
Islamdom; both options—conversion or emigration—also existed in the case of 
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Maimonides (Kraemer 2008: 116-24; Stroumsa 2009). The forced conversion would have 
happened after the conquest of Marrakech in the year 541/1147, when ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
told the Jews and Christians who lived in the territory under his rule that their ancestors 
had denied the mission of the Prophet, but that now they (the Almohads) would no longer 
allow them to continue in their infidelity. As the Almohads had no need of the tax (jizya ) 
they paid, dhimmis now had to choose between conversion, leaving the land, or being 
killed. This policy meant the abolition of the so-called dhimma 'pact', an abolition that is 
not discussed or justified in detail in any of the extant texts dealing with the Almohads. In 
order to understand the religious, legal, and political context that could have determined 
such an unprecedented policy, five elements must be taken into account (Fierro 2011): 

a) Eschatology, i.e. the conviction that the appearance of the Mahdl or Messiah (in 
the Almohad case, Ibn Tumart, the founder of the movement) would bring about the 
disappearance of religions other than Islam. 

b) IsmaTli/Fatimid influence, in particular the policies of the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim 
(r. 386/996-411/1021), who ordered the destruction of non-Muslim temples, imposed 
dress restrictions and forced conversion, this being the closest precedent to ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min's initiative. 

c) Influence of the belief that all human beings possess an innate nature ( fitra ) that 
corresponds to Islam, whereas being a Jew or a Christian depends on the family into 
which one has been born. As stated by Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064)—an influential author 
among the Almohads—only re-conversion to Islam allows the return to one's fitra. 

The Almohad movement was a revolutionary and purifying movement, obsessed with 
the need to put an end to the differences of opinion both within Islam and among the 
different monotheistic religions. Within this framework, the Almohads must have 
believed that they were in charge of the mission to bring back to true belief not only 
the Muslims—hence the imposition of their profession of faith to all those Muslims 
living under their rule—but also those born as Jews and Christians. Religious 
pluralism had to disappear, because Truth can only be One. (p- 685) 

d) The idea that the territory ruled by the Almohads was a new Hijaz, as a 
development of the identification of Ibn Tumart—the founder of the movement—with 
the Prophet Muhammad. In the same way that Muhammad forbade the presence of 
any religion other than Islam in the territory of the Arabian Peninsula—and more 
specifically in the Hijaz where the sacred towns of Mecca and Medina were 
located—the Almohads seem to have thought that the same prohibition applied to the 
territory where the doctrines of their founder the Mahdl now reigned supreme. 

e) The Almohads could have also been influenced by the legal doctrine of the jurist 
al-Tabari (d. 310/923), according to whom once demography was favourable to the 
Muslims, they would no longer be in need of non-Muslims, and could therefore 
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abolish the dhimma 'pact'. ‘Abd al-Mu’min's statement that the Almohads were not in 
need of the jizya of the dhimmis makes sense in this context—i.e. the new rulers did 
not establish any pact with the conquered people (including those who called 
themselves Muslims, but who were not really such as they had indulged in 
anthropomorphism) because, having brought the true Revelation to ah, everyone had 
to conform to it. 

Thus, with the abolition of the dhimma, the Almohad caliphs found themselves as reigning 
over a polity where Islam—the true Islam condensed in their profession of faith that 
everyone had to learn—was the only religion. But they also soon found themselves having 
to face the concern of how to be sure that those who had been forced to convert were 
really true believers. 

During the reign of the third Almohad caliph Abu Yusuf Ya'qub al-Mansur (r. 580/1184- 
595/1198), 'Jews' were obliged to dress in a distinctive, humiliating, and ridiculous way. 
Note, however, that they were no longer Jews from a legal point of view, but 'new 
Muslims', i.e. those who had chosen not to emigrate and therefore had been forced to 
convert to Islam. The Jewish convert Ibn ‘Aqnin recorded in his Tibb al-nufus the 
sufferings and discrimination to which they were subject, being forbidden to own slaves, 
to take part in some legal acts, to marry 'old Muslims', and so on. The following 
statement of his is very telling: 'The more it appears that we obey them as to everything 
they tell us, and incline after their Law, the more they oppress and enslave us.' 

What moved the caliph Abu Yusuf Ya'qub to mark the converted Jews externally was his 
doubts about their sincerity. Had he been sure about their faith, he would have let them 
intermarry with old Muslims and mix with them in ah normal affairs of life. Had he been 
sure of their infidelity, he would have killed the men and enslaved their children, giving 
their properties as booty to the Muslims. The problem was precisely that he did not know 
the true nature or status of those Jews who externally showed their adhesion to Islam, 
praying in the mosques, with their children reading the Qur’an, and following the 
Almohads' religion and sunna, with only God knowing what they really believed. The 
distinctive marks imposed on them were thus not intended to show those converted Jews 
to be dhimmis, but functioned as an alarm signal proclaiming: beware, (p- 686) here there 
are believers whose belief is uncertain. During the caliphate of al-Nasir (r. 595/1199- 
610/1213), and thanks to the payments they made, these converted Jews managed to 
exchange that ridiculous clothing for yellow garments and turbans, so that they could still 
be distinguished from the old Muslims. 

As regards non-Almohad Muslims, historical sources provide abundant information about 
the fact that the Almohads considered the mosques they encountered in the conquered 
territories to be polluted and therefore in need of purification ( tahara ), implying that they 
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considered non-Almohad Muslims as not being true Muslims, so that their places of 
worship needed to be cleansed from their impurity. Once purification was performed, and 
the qibla reoriented, non-Almohad Muslim sacred places seem to have become acceptable 
to the Unitarians. Did they also extend their concerns about purity to the persons of the 
non-Almohad Muslims? Was personal purification part of the process of becoming an 
Almohad? Our knowledge of Almohad doctrinal views on purity—here again we have a 
Shl'I-like rather than a Sunni concern—is still too scanty to be able to give answers to 
these guestions at the present stage. 

Al-Mansur's anxiety regarding the true character of the belief held by Jews forced to 
convert led him to discriminate between Muslims by externally marking those of Jewish 
descent; in other words, his doubts about belief seem to have been limited to those 
converts whose origins lay in a specific ethnic group. This could be interpreted as a first 
step towards what in Christian Spain led to the infamous statutes of pure blood (limpieza 
de sangre). No similar anxiety seems to have been felt regarding those old Muslims who 
'converted' to Almohadism. 

Anti-Shu'ubi literature flourished during the Almohad period, as it was precisely at that 
time that most of the refutations against Ibn Garcia's Shu'ubi Epistle were written. This 
might come as a surprise, given the strong Berber character of the Almohad movement. 
We have here another of the paradoxes of Almohadism. Based on a hierarchy of Berber 
tribes and of precedence according to the moment in which groups and individuals had 
adhered to the MahdTs message, the conguered people—including the Muslims—were 
considered to be the slaves (' abld ) of the first Almohad leaders (the Council of Ten or 
jamd‘a). The Zanata Berber ‘Abd al-Mu’min, the first Almohad caliph, was a member of 
this Council. Once he took power he adopted an Arab (Qaysl) genealogy that allowed him 
both to support his claim to the caliphate and to set himself above the rest of the 
members of the Council, all of them Berbers. At the same time, those under the rule of 
the Mu’minid caliphs who adhered to Ibn Tumart's tawhid became one of them—i.e. the 
Almohads—and were saved, i.e. salvation did not depend on ethnicity. 

One of the fundamental texts written by a member of the Almohad court, Ibn Tufayl's 
Hayy b. Yaqzan, deals—among many other issues—with that of ancestry and 
egalitarianism. Ibn Tufayl records two possibilities regarding Hayy ibn Yagzan's origins: 
he was either born by spontaneous generation or he was a child of royal descent 
abandoned by his mother. Ibn Tufayl probably had no choice but to include the possibility 
of royal origins, even if he was more inclined towards the other theory. In other words, as 
a member of the Almohad learned elites, the talaba, who were supposed to derive their 
knowledge (p- 687) from the Mu’minid caliph as the inheritor of the MahdTs charisma, 

Ibn Tufayl could not but include the possibility of royal descent. The content of Ibn 
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Tufayl's work points to his belief in the equality by birth between human beings, their 
differences being based not on lineage, but in their different rational and spiritual 
capacities. 


IV Law, Theology, Philosophy, and Sufism 
under the Almohads 3 

The Almohads seem to have felt satisfied with certain external reassurances regarding 
their subjects' adherence to true belief: imposition of the Almohad profession of faith 
stressing God's unity, and acceptance of and conformity with the changes introduced in 
ritual (change in the direction of the qibla, new call to prayer, the raising of one's hands 
during prayer at moments previously not taken into account, avoidance of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, while promoting the visiting of Ibn Tumart's grave in Tinmall). In the legal 
sphere, there were attempts to impose an anti -madhhab orientation, sometimes 
presented as giving prominence to Ibn Hazm's Zahirism (Adang 2000). Difference of 
opinion ( ikhtilaf) in matters related to the revealed law was rejected: in a religious and 
political system that had started with an 'impeccable leader and acknowledged rightly 
guided one' the idea that every qualified interpreter of the law was right ( taswib ) could 
not be accepted. Legal ikhtilaf had nonetheless to be accounted for. Serving the 
Almohads as qadi, Averroes wrote his Bidayat al-mujtahid wa-nihayat al-muqtasid (The 
beginning for him who is striving towards a personal judgement and the end for him who 
contents himself with received knowledge'), a work that is striking not only for the 
absence of a clear-cut inclination for one school of law or another, but also for its clarity 
of exposition, its freedom of thought, and its concern with logic and rationality—a work 
that could also have opened the way for an Almohad legal codification (Fierro 2012: XII). 
But the resistance offered by the Malikis to Almohad innovations meant in practice that 
the Almohads soon started to move towards a reformed Malikism, thus offering their 
subjects an easier transition to the new order, but also profoundly changing—or 
betraying—the original revolution. 

In the early stages of their movement, emphasis was put not so much on the fact that the 
Almohad Truth was a revival of the Prophet Muhammad's message, but that it was 
identical with God's order or disposition (amr Allah). The original name of the movement 
was 'the mu’ mintin' , and mu’minun are the 'believers' in general, regardless of time and 
place. The Almohad Truth was the universal religion of mankind to which every human 
being had to adhere not in the distant future, but in the here and now, with the three 
monotheistic religions being but manifestations of that same Truth. This idea was most 
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clearly expressed by Sufis who were born under the Almohads such as (p- 688) Muhyi 1- 
Din Ibn al-'Arabi (d. 438/1240), al-Harrall (d. 637/1240), and Ibn Hud (b. 633/1235, d. 
699/1300). This Almohad conviction had to do with their Messiah or Mahdl, an infallible 
imam who was the rightly guided one and the one who could lead others to the right 
path; but also with the emphasis that a certain trend within Almohadism put upon reason 
and on the ability of man to perfect himself and reach a true understanding of God. This 
last possibility could be carried out either through philosophical Sufism, as Ibn Tufayl 
argued in his Hayy ibn Yaqzan, or simply through philosophy, as Ibn Rushd, another 
Almohad scholar, devoted his life to proving. 

The Almohads accused the previous rulers, the Almoravids, of having persecuted those 
scholars who occupy themselves with theology ( kalam ), an accusation that has been 
proved to be unfounded (Urvoy 1990: 165; Dandash 1991; Serrano 2003). Theology 
flourished under the Almohads to the extent that the Almohad defeat during the 
campaign of Huete against the Christians is explained as having been caused by the 
caliph Abu Ya'gub Yusuf being more interested in a theological discussion than in fighting 
(Ibn Sahib al-salat, al-Mann bi-l-imama: 211; Huici 1956-7: i. 259). Ibn Tumart was said to 
have been an Ash'arite with Mu'tazill leanings, as in his alleged denial of the divine 
attributes (al-Marrakushl, Mu‘jib, 135/146-7; cf. Fletcher 1991), an eclecticism that has 
also been attributed to Ibn Tufayl (Conrad 1996: 27) and to Ibn al-'Arabl (Addas 1989: 
133-4). Among the Almohads there seems to have existed a predilection for rationalism 
(Griffel 2005) that separated them from the less philosophically oriented Ash'arite 
doctrines. These doctrines eventually became predominant, as shown by Ibn ‘Atiyya's (d. 
541/1147) Fahrasa and al-Labll's (d. 671/1272) Fihrist (Forneas 1978; Roldan Castro 
1995; al-ldrisl 2005; Schmidtke 2013). This predominance was due to the profound 
impact that the teachings of Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabi—a student of al-Ghazall, critical of his 
philosophical and Sufi leanings—had on the generation of his pupils (Talibi n.d.; Lucini 
1995). When the caliph al-Ma’mun (r. 624/1227-629/1232) proclaimed that the only 
acceptable mahdi was Jesus who was to come at the end of time, thus renouncing the 
Almohad doctrine, he also prohibited theology, a discipline that was always suspect of 
entailing more dangers than benefits. 

Al-Ma’mun also prohibited philosophy. Attacks against the philosophers had started 
earlier, under al-Mansur, in the year 593/1197, when the famous episode of Averroes's 
'disgrace' took place, although the philosopher and judge was later reinstated in his 
former position (Fricaud 2005). Averroes had been accused of giving priority to nature 
(tabVa ) over the revealed law ( sharVa ), an issue that had already informed his polemic 
against al-Ghazall (Puig 1992; Griffel 2002). In the year 586/1190, Ibn al-‘Arabi met a 
philosopher in al-Andalus who denied that prophets could perform miracles ( karamat ). 
The encounter took place in winter, in front of a fire. The philosopher explained that the 
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common people believed that Abraham was thrown into the fire without being affected by 
it, whereas fire by its nature burns all matter susceptible of combustion—the fire 
mentioned in the Qur’an in the story of Abraham had to be understood as the symbolic 
expression of Nimrod's anger. Among those present there was a Sufi endowed with 
karamat who, pointing to the fire in the room, asked if that fire was one of those that 
(p. 689) burnt matter. The philosopher answered 'yes' and threw him some of the coals, 
only to witness with astonishment that the Sufi was unaffected (Addas 1989: 135f.). The 
ability of saints to perform miracles had been a hotly debated issue in al-Andalus, as its 
acceptance threatened the Prophet's unigueness and in conseguence the authority of the 
scholars in charge of interpreting Revelation through their knowledge (Fierro 1992). The 
rivalry between scholars and Sufis intensified when the latter started to gain followers 
during the first half of the sixth/twelfth century: suffice it to mention the names of Ibn 
Barrajan (d. 536/1141), Ibn al-‘ArIf (d. 536/1141), Ibn Hirzihim (d. 559/1165), Abu 
Madyan (d. 594/1197), and Abu l-‘Abbas al-Sabtl (d. 601/1205), apart from those already 
mentioned. On his part, Ibn QasI (d. 546/1151), a thinker closer to Ismailism than to 
Sufism (Ebstein 2015), with his army of novices ( muridun ) had risen in rebellion against 
the Almoravids to take power in what is now southern Portugal. Saints and Sufis were 
prominent figures especially in the Maghrib, where it was not until a later stage that the 
process of Islamicization gave rise to a cohesive and uninterrupted scholarly tradition as 
had developed in al-Andalus. Berber prophets and saints provided both religious and 
political authority (Brett 1999; Garcia Arenal 2006), and because of the political 
implications of sainthood, saints and Sufis were sometimes persecuted or their activities 
resented. While saints found a niche in the tribal milieu of North Africa, most Andalusi 
Sufis took the road to the East, as did Ibn al-‘ArabI, with lasting effects for Islamdom. 
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This article discusses the social setting and function of Ash'ari and Maturidi Sunni 
theology. It surveys briefly the religious policies of rulers and the process of integration 
of the learned hierarchy into the state bureaucracies in Mamluk and Ottoman times. It 
then addresses the causes for conflict between the Ash'arl and Maturidi schools and tries 
to explain how both came later to see each other as two equally valid versions of Sunni 
theology that only differed about minor points while uncompromisingly hadith -minded 
traditionalists seem to have been marginalized in the religious field. The last paragraph 
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respects dated patterns of kalam in religious education under the Mamluk and Ottoman 
empires. 
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I Schools, the Court, and the Courts: The 
Social Setting of Theology in Mamluk and 
Ottoman Times 

during the first centuries of Islam religious experts held their teaching sessions in 
mosques or at private houses. After the fifth/eleventh century teaching increasingly took 
place in specially founded schools ( madrasas ) whose endowments provided for necessary 
books, incomes for teachers, and scholarships for students. The founders were mostly 
rulers or high officials (sometimes their wives), but the institutions nonetheless kept their 
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private character. In these schools theology did play a role, but was normally a minor 
field of study in comparison with hadith (prophetical tradition) and law. 

Schools were usually intended for one madhhab (school of Islamic law) only, but 
sometimes the endowment deed provided for two or even all four Sunni schools of law 
generally recognized by that time to be taught. After the downfall of the Fatimids, 
Sunnism no longer had serious rivals in the Arab parts of the Islamic world (if we leave 
the special case of the Almohads in the Maghreb aside). Within Sunnism, the Ayyubld 
rulers of Egypt and Syria favoured the Shafi‘1 school of law but at the same time showed 
great tolerance towards the Malikis who were dominant in Upper Egypt. The same held 
true with respect to their treatment of the Hanafis and Hanballs who were not without 
( P . 694) influence in the Syrian parts of the Ayyubld domains. The Mamluks made the 
egual treatment of all four Sunni schools a central part of their religious policy (on the 
scholarly milieu of the age see Berkey 1992; Chamberlain 1994). After the Ottoman 
conguest of the eastern Arab world in the early tenth/sixteenth century, madrasas 
continued as before, but the control over teaching posts was no longer in the hands of 
locals, but had been taken over by the central administration in Istanbul. Even scholars 
only looking for a job on the spot were therefore forced to curry favour with the powerful 
in the Istanbul learned hierarchy and the Sultan's palace (Berger 2007: 78ff.). Pride of 
place was given to the Hanafis as the school of the Sultan, but the other three schools 
were respected as well. This held true especially in the Arab parts of the Empire, where 
the Shafi'Is or (in Upper Egypt) the Malikis made up the majority of the population. The 
civilian elite of the Arab provinces showed a certain tendency to convert to Hanafism to 
further their careers in the Ottoman religious hierarchy, but this was a slow and gradual 
process, that was in no way marked by the use of force. The minor points of conflict 
existing between local scholars and the Ottoman state in the period had nothing to do 
with guestions of theology (Rafeg 1999; for a partly different view, cf. Berger 2007: 55ff.). 

In Anatolia and Rumelia, the heartlands of the Ottoman Empire, the connection between 
the learned hierarchy and the politically powerful was even closer. In the first decades of 
the Ottomans in the late seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth centuries the Islamic 
character of the state and even more of its population was not as marked as later memory 
would have it. Pre-Islamic Central Asian and local (Christian) Anatolian religious notions 
and practices were widespread among the heterogeneous populations over which the 
Ottomans ruled, even among those who were formally seen as Muslims (Kafadar 1995). 
For the Ottoman rulers to establish scriptural Islam as officially sponsored religion was 
part of the transition from tribal society to statehood. Thus, from the eighth/fourteenth 
century the foundation of madrasas accompanied the expansion of the Ottoman state. In 
departure from Islamic tradition these madrasas now became a direct part of the 
bureaucratic apparatus of the Empire. Students who aspired to become high ranking 
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judges were not free to study with whom they liked, as had been the practice before. 

They had to study at certain Sultanic madrasas at the centre of the Empire, mostly in 
Istanbul, and had to follow a clearly prescribed curriculum. This was a fundamental 
change in the Islamic tradition of learning but not necessarily a reason for a decline in 
kalam studies. In the curriculum prescribed for the Ottoman learned elites it retained an 
honourable place, although it was not reckoned as important as e.g. hadith studies that 
were deemed the crown of religious knowledge. Teaching posts at the hadith school of 
Sultan Suleyman were at the top of the list, both as regards standing and as regards pay 
(Yazicioglu 1990: 41ff.; on the social history of the Ottoman scholarly class, cf. Zilfi 1988, 
now to be corrected by Klein). 

Theological knowledge also had a place outside schools. Already under the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs listening to debating theologians was part of courtly entertainment. This practice 
was continued in later times when al-Jurjanl (d. 816/1413; he combined Mu'tazill and 
Ash'arite notions and had spent part of his life in Cairo) and al-Taftazanl (d. 792/1390, 

(p. 695) a Maturldl strongly influenced by Ash'arism) used to hold debates to entertain 
Timur Lenk at Samarkand (van Ess 2009; Madelung 2000). Ottoman Sultans also enjoyed 
theological discussions at their courts, at least during the ninth/fifteenth century. 
Especially Fatih Sultan Mehmet is famous in this respect. He had scholars debate on the 
merits of al-Ghazall's and Ibn Rushd's views of philosophy (Kose 1998). Such debates 
were not always held just for the entertainment of the Sultan. They sometimes served to 
repress theological opinions that rulers or scholars deemed dangerous. Under Suleyman 
the Lawgiver (the Magnificent), Molla Kabiz was accused of apostasy as he believed Jesus 
Christ was of a higher rank than the Prophet of Islam. It was to the great anger of the 
Sultan that the judges, in a session held in his presence, were not able to disprove the 
heretic's opinions. In a second session, the chief mufti Kemalpa§azade was called to the 
rescue and was able to confound the Molla thanks to his superior knowledge and 
understanding of the basic texts of Islam. The Sultan had Molla Kabiz executed (on this 
and other cases of heresy among Ottoman scholars see Ocak 1998: 230ff.). 

Sultans and local governors needed the services of theologically well-trained scholars 
when they had to deal with people of potentially dangerous opinions. Egually the scholars 
themselves needed the arm of the state to forcefully suppress opinions that they deemed 
beyond the pale (Berger 2007: 288ff.). But does this interdependence mean that the 
rulers' interests and politics in a more general sense had any significant impact on the 
debates of theologians within the mainstream paradigms of Sunni Islam? 
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II Ash ( arism and Matuiidism: A Political 
Compromise? 

Sunni kalam in the Mamluk and Ottoman periods was dominated by two schools: the 
Middle Eastern school of al-Ash'ari, in the East originally connected with the Shafi‘1 
school of law, that had during the fifth/eleventh century become the most dynamic and 
generally dominant school of kalam in the countries from Khorasan to Morocco and, on 
the other hand, the school of al-Maturidl, which had originally been the Central Asian 
variant of HanafI theological thought, but then moved westwards with the migration of 
the Turks from Central Asia (Madelung 1971). In Mamluk and Ottoman times both 
schools not only coexisted peacefully but had become very much entangled. 

The relative peacefulness in sectarian relations among the supporters of al-Ash'ar! and al- 
Maturid! in the Mamluk and Ottoman Empires (and also in Iran since the Mongol period) 
was a relatively new phenomenon. Although the idea of peaceful coexistence among 
scholars of different persuasions had always been part of the Sunni identity, sometimes 
this was rather paid lip-service to than put into practice. The spread of Maturidism was 
an important element in the infighting within pre-Mongol Khorasanian cities. When 
Maturidism newly arrived in the lands to the south and west of Transoxania together with 
the Seljug Turkish rulers during the fifth/eleventh century, (p- 696) it was here, and in 
confrontation with the local Ash'arites, that the theological school of al-Maturidi became 
conscious of its own identity (Rudolph 1997). The situation was not eased by the fact that 
Ash'arites, who looked disparagingly at the Central Asian intruders, were on their part 
relatively new on the Khorasanian scene. They had only just, and with some difficulty, 
established themselves in Khorasan during the previous decades against MuTazill-minded 
Hanafis. Now Seljug rulers built mosgues for and offered jobs to their own Central Asian 
Maturidi-Hanafi scholars and from time to time tried to purge the territories under their 
control from Ash'arites/ShafiTs. Radicals would even throw the takfir at their Ash'arite 
rivals (Madelung 1971: 126). 

The cities of the Arab lands to the west of Irag never knew the level of sectarian 
infighting that upset the cities of Khorasan in the pre-Mongol age. Why this should have 
been so, is still not entirely clear. Maybe other markers of identity than association with a 
certain school of law and/or theology were more important here (Cahen 1959; 
Chamberlain 1994; Talmon-Heller 2005). In regions, at any rate, where one school had 
come to dominate the scene, as was the case in Egypt (Shafi‘1 in the North, Malik! in the 
South) and the Malik! Maghreb, there was less chance that sectarian differences would 
lead to conflict. In comparison Syria was a more problematic terrain. Nonetheless, the 
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immigration of Central Asian scholars in the wake of the Seljuqs does not seem to have 
caused violent unrest there. This holds true in spite of the fact that with the Seljuqs 
Hanafism not only gained new supporters in the countries to the west of Iraq, but also 
changed in character. The old local Hanafis had been either of a traditional anti¬ 
rationalist or Mu'tazill persuasion. The influx of the Turks and Central Asian scholars 
made the school of al-Maturidl a feature of the Syrian landscape besides the local HanafI 
theological tradition that nevertheless survived well into Mamluk times (Bruckmayr 
2009: 62). At the same time, eastern HanafI scholars from Transoxania continued to move 
into Syria to teach at mad rasas that the Zengid and Ayyubid rulers had founded there 
throughout the seventh/thirteenth century without this apparently leading to major 
problems (Madelung 1971). After the seventh/thirteenth century a general openness for 
theological thought of different sectarian origins within the Sunni spectrum was the norm 
all over the Middle East. The Seljuqs had a political interest to support scholars of their 
own geographical background against the local luminaries that might potentially be foci 
of local political opposition, but the Zengids, Ayyublds, and later Mamluks, tried to 
present themselves as champions of a united Islam against the crusaders and Mongols 
(Hillenbrand 1999: 89-256). They therefore followed a more integrative policy. In the 
East, the Timurid rulers supported talent wherever they could find it without regard for 
local origin or affiliation, which made their courts a source of patronage not only for 
artists, but also for theologians of different persuasions. Here, this attitude is, as it 
seems, not to be attributed to a closing of ranks against external enemies, but rather was 
an outflow of Mongol ideas of world-rulership and tolerance. 

After the conflictual first encounter of Ash'arites and Maturldis, political factors therefore 
definitely did not stand in the way of theological latitudinarianism among Sunnis. 
Nonetheless, the change of relations of both schools should not be explained (p- 697) just 
as solely the consequence of the broadmindedness of rulers. It also had its sources in the 
thinking of the theologians themselves. Already in Seljuq times, theologians of a more 
conciliatory tendency tried to tone down conflicts between the supporters of al-Ash'arl 
and al-Maturidl. Abu 1-Yusr al-PazdawI (d. 493/1100), a leading Maturldite scholar, 
thought that although al-Ash‘arI was only second best in comparison with al-Maturidl, his 
books were still useful and he and his supporters had to be counted among the ahl al- 
sunna in contrast to the mujassima (i.e. those who would put forward an anthropomorphic 
picture of God, for him the Hanballs and Karramites; van Ess 2011: 780). This alliance of 
the adherents of rationalizing kalam of different persuasions against what was held to be 
the anthropomorphism of the Hanballs remained very much alive throughout the 
centuries (see Section III). As regards the relations between the supporters of al-Ash‘arI 
and al-Maturidl, the future did not belong to the hotspurs, but to al-PazdawTs moderate 
line. In post-Mongol Iran theologians of different persuasions like al-Taftazanl and al- 
Jurjanl moved freely between different schools of theological thought and did not restrict 
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themselves to the ideas and books of just one school (van Ess 2009; Madelung 2000; 
Robinson 1997). The theology of both schools as a conseguence became very much 
intertwined. 

A paradigmatic example for the integration of Ash'arite and Maturldi theology in the 
Mamluk Empire is the Egyptian Ash'arite scholar Taj al-DIn al-SubkTs (d. 771/1370) 
Nuniyya poem (Badeen 2008: 14ff.). Here, al-Subkl tried to show that among the thirteen 
differences of opinion between al-Ash‘ari and al-Maturldi he identified, seven were of a 
purely linguistic nature, while the six remaining differences concerned points that in no 
way justified takfir. Al-SubkTs position was later taken up by Kemalpa§azade who, as a 
high-ranking member of the Ottoman religious hierarchy and therefore by definition a 
Maturldi, in a way gave it official sanction (Badeen 2008: 19ff.). Other Ottoman authors 
were of the same opinion. But there was even more: Ottoman Ash'arite and Maturldi 
theologians not only agreed to respectfully disagree. Although Ottoman theologians (and 
their Turkish successors to the present day) would define themselves as followers of al- 
Maturldl, their theological thought was heavily influenced by Ash'arite authors whose 
writings became one of the bases of theological education within the Ottoman Empire 
since the ninth/fifteenth century (Ahmed and Filipovic 2004). Alone among the scholars of 
Mamluk and Ottoman times al-Bayadl (d. 1078/1687) stresses the importance of the 
differences between the schools (Bruckmayr 2009: 70), but his work does not seem to 
have got him into trouble nor to have spawned a major debate on a topic that for most 
Sunni theologians (until our own day) seemed to have been solved. 

This does not mean that Mamluk and Ottoman theologians did not have conflicts over 
minor differences that are typical of learned communities. Authors defined the conflicting 
points between al-Ash'arl and al-Maturldl differently and were at variance with one 
another concerning certain details. Al-Subkl informs us that the followers of al-Ash'arl 
among themselves debate on whether the significant and the signified ( al-ism wa-l- 
musamma) are one and the same (Badeen 2008: 18). Famous eleventh/seventeenth- 
century Ash'arite scholars like al-Hasan al-YusI and Ibrahim al-Kuram were at variance 
on the guestion of human agency (El-Rouayheb 2005: 17). Debates there (p- ess) were, 
then, but these, as the foregoing examples show, did not necessarily occur along the 
fault-lines of existing theological schools and, what is more, remained individual opinions, 
i.e. did not become identity markers that might relevantly separate religious groups. This 
being the case, it is no wonder that rulers, after the turbulent beginnings of the 
Ash'arite-Maturldl encounter, refrained from interfering in the business of theologians of 
both schools (if separate schools indeed they were in this age). 
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III AslTarites, Maturldls, and Traditionalists: 
Social Origins of Religious Conflict? 

Thus, the differences between AslTarites and Maturldls in Mamluk and Ottoman times 
were of interest only to small circles of the intellectual elite who, as we have seen, 
furthermore had no interest any more in making them matters of principle. In the 
religious field, it was other topics than these that in the Mamluk and Ottoman Empires 
had political and social repercussions: uncompromising hadlth- orientation that for its 
enemies smacked of anthropomorphism; the Sufism that is associated with Ibn al-‘ArabI, 
messianic Sufi groups like the Hurufls, and more obvious Sufi practices in general; 
finally, in the Ottoman Empire the guestion whether SharVa or Sultanic practice ( kanun ) 
should guide the reform of the state. 

Of all these guestions that were upsetting the religious scene in Mamluk and Ottoman 
times, only the first could be easily made to fit the patterns of ‘ilm al-kalam. The others 
are phenomena of a later age, and their discussion was not part of the conventionalized 
themes and topics of kalam tracts. Already al-PazdawI had argued against the mujassima, 
real or supposed anthropomorphists, as major enemies of kalam, as we have seen. The 
same holds true for al-Subkl, the author of the famous poem. While reducing the 
differences between al-AsITari and al-Maturldi to such a degree as to make them 
irrelevant, he positioned himself as a staunch enemy of a traditionalism that refused the 
methods and ideas of AsITarite kalam, no matter whether its proponents were ShafiTs or 
Hanballs. Why should this have been so in an age that put a prime on integrative 
positions within Sunnism? Radical traditionalism would refuse large parts of the cultural 
heritage that, like Greek logic, had come to be common sense for the educated classes of 
Islamic societies and thereby put itself beyond the pale for many. By their violent 
criticism of iconic figures and usual practices of the Sunni mainstream the traditionalists 
invited the enmity of mainstream scholars. These normally avoided the confrontative 
behaviour of the radical traditionalists. Al-Subkl is a good example of this stance. Even 
while criticizing the teachings of the mujassima, the anthropomorphists, as the radical 
traditionalists were called, al-Subkl was eager not to disparage Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 
241/855), the figurehead of the movement, himself. As eponym of the generally 
recognized (p- 699) Sunni schools of law and Sunni protomartyr who had suffered under 
the mihna of the caliph al-Ma’mun he was beyond criticism. Al-Subkl had no such gualms 
when it came to Ahmad b. Hanbal's followers in his own age. In the focus of al-SubkTs 
criticism we find among other theologians Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). The radicalism 
with which the latter refused commonly held assumptions of contemporary Sunni 
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Muslims (not only with respect to what is called popular religion but also as regards the 
logical foundation of religious thinking in Aristotelianism) and, even more, his 
uncompromising insistence on his own solutions made him a nuisance in a scholarly 
milieu where a culture of tolerance and pluralism held pride of place (Makdisi 1962: 57- 
79, Badeen 2008: 13, 17; Little 1975). 

The cleavage between a strictly hadith -minded Islam and the ideas of those who strove to 
integrate the rationalist elements of Islam's heritage into their worldview continued even 
after Mamluk times. As in the age of Ibn Taymiyya, the enemies of the scholarly 
consensus had a tendency to be outsiders in the scholarly community. This holds true for 
the hadith -minded Kadizade-movement in eleventh/seventeenth-century Istanbul that was 
known for its polemics and sometimes violent action not only against certain forms of 
Sufism but also against everything else its adherents thought had not existed in the age 
of the Prophet, amongst other things Aristotelian logic (El-Rouayheb 2008). Both their 
enmity against common practices of Sufism and their refusal of the logical foundations of 
mainstream theology since al-Ghazall's time were things they had in common with Ibn 
Taymiyya. Although the adherents of the Kadizade-movement at times had supporters in 
high places and among leading scholars, they more often than not represented people in 
the middle and lower ranks of the learned hierarchy. Their movement was more or less 
restricted to Turkish-speaking milieus in the Ottoman Empire (Peters 1987; Berger 2007: 
303ff.), but its success during the eleventh/seventeenth century showed that the ideas of 
Ibn Taymiyya were neither dead, nor restricted to adherents of the Hanball school. The 
supporters of the Kadizade-movement were not Hanbalis but Hanafls in law. 

Things were coming to a head again in the twelfth/eighteenth century. The Wahhabi 
challenge to traditional forms of Islamic practice was part of a more general trend of the 
age, reaching out beyond the Hanball milieu to other schools like Malikism. The 
Moroccan Sultan Muhammad, very much interested in hadith- studies, in the year 1786 
repeated the act of his Almoravid predecessors and had the works of al-Ghazall 
condemned. Included in this anathema were other great names of traditional Sunni Islam 
like the Malik! scholar QadI Tyad (d. 544/1149) and al-Subkl. The Sultan's decree did not 
gain him many sympathizers in the scholarly milieus of the Ottoman Empire. Al-Zabldl (d. 
1205/1791), one of the leading scholars in the Egypt of his age, felt obliged to answer 
with a tract written for the purpose (Reichmuth 2009: 78). 

It thus seems that traditionalist critics of the scholarly consensus of the times normally 
came from the margins of the Mamluk and Ottoman intelligentsia either in social or in 
geographical terms. But things were slightly more complicated: Birgivi, the tenth/ 
sixteenth-century scholar who inspired the movement, while certainly of a decisively 
( P . 700) anti-establishment vein (he had conflicts with Sheykhiilislam Ebu Suud over the 
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permissibility of cash-awqafthat were even used to finance learned institutions; cf. 
Mandaville 1979: 303), was himself a proponent of MaturidI kalam and no enemy of the 
rational sciences (El-Rouayheb 2008). The Wahhabis, for all their shocking radicalism, 
were viewed with a sympathetic eye by none other than al-ZabldTs pupil ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Jabartl (d. 1240/1825) who was very much part of the scholarly elite of his time and 
place. Anyway, the points of conflict between scholars of Ash'arite and MaturidI 
persuasions and traditionalists were normally questions centring on certain aspects of 
Sufism, not on kalam (if we leave aside the repudiation of Aristotelian logic that, as was 
said before, since at least al-Ghazall's age had become an integrative part of kalam 
studies). 


IV Did Kalam Have a Social Function? 

Ash'arite-Maturidl thought in Mamluk and Ottoman times continued to function on the 
level that had been attained in the preceding period. This holds true especially for logical 
studies. As El-Rouayheb has shown recently, there was no decline in the study of logic in 
Egypt in Ottoman times. Logic was very much alive all through the ages interesting us 
here (El-Rouayheb 2005; 2008). But for the rest as well, the methods used and the 
questions asked were more or less the same as those theology had already discussed in 
the pre-Mamluk period. The answers were not always identical with the solutions of any 
particular scholar of classical kalam, but a recombination of such within relatively strict 
boundaries. 

Classical Islamic theology was born not least as an answer to political and social 
problems of the early Islamic community. The politico-religious problems of Mamluk and 
Ottoman times, by contrast, could only to a small degree be addressed by the classical 
canon of kalam. Of course, the prevailing attitude of accepting all kinds of Sunni 
theological thinking eased the integration of Arab and Central Asian/Turkish scholars 
within the scholarly communities of the Middle East. But this might as well have been 
brought about by simply forgetting about kalam as a science. The compromise-solutions 
mutakallimun like al-Subkl produced to certain questions that caused conflict (and indeed 
his polemics against the mujassima) would never have been necessary had there been no 
mutakallimun around to ask such questions. 

Why then did Mamluk and Ottoman kalam conserve the paradigm of classical theology to 
a large degree? The preservation of kalam as a science in the way described shows that it 
did serve a social need. The Aristotelian logic that was part of the education of 
theologians (and jurists) helped Ottoman scholars to confound their heretical (and at 
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times Christian; on this Berger 2007: 202ff.) rivals, to the satisfaction of rulers and fellow 
scholars. But in the last resort, even this seems to be a wrong track. To keep the 
Christians in their place was more a guestion of military might than of theological 
argument. And as regards heresy within Islam, theologians of the age were not really 
interested in keeping abreast with the latest developments in the field. In the same way 
(p. 7oi) that they remained true to the paradigms of classical kalam, they held fast to the 
heresiographical patterns of an earlier age. They did not produce new lists of false 
teachings to add to the classical heresiographical catalogues, but stuck to what the 
classics in the field had to say (van Ess 2011: 1151 ff.). The messianic movements that 
were so active and prominent in the period did not enter the scholarly worldview insofar 
as it was taught in the madrasas. Be this as it may, there must have been something else 
to the continuing study of theology in Mamluk and Ottoman madrasas than its obviously 
limited usefulness in understanding a changing world. 

The repetition of classical guestions and answers with (mostly) the consciousness that 
there were only minor variations to what others had said before on the topic provided the 
scholarly community with a sense of stability as regards the fundamentals of the faith. As 
kalam was not a field of heated debate any more, the recognized and tolerated existence 
of differences of opinion on points that were of secondary importance for contemporaries 
was no problem for social peace. In a way a similar thing held true for the classical canon 
of heresies that scholars could, if they were interested, learn about in the madrasas. It 
may have reassured people to classify new heresies as cases already known and therefore 
a solved problem. 

Another point seems to have been even more important: proof of theological knowledge 
was part and parcel of the academic credentials of scholars and therefore their social 
standing. To know about the central topoi of kalam was something even beginners were 
expected to have learned from texts like the creed the eleventh/seventeenth-century 
Egyptian scholar al-Laganl composed in the form of a poem, easy to memorize. For the 
more aspiring, to have a thoroughgoing knowledge of kalam and its methods and 
guestions was obviously still an important asset. This knowledge could be proved by 
producing texts within the scholarly tradition of kalam, texts that although they stuck to 
the classical paradigm of the science, were not always devoid of new and intelligent ideas 
in detail. The importance of knowledge of kalam for a person hoping to be part of the elite 
of the learned classes is obvious in the contacts of al-Zabidl, the leading Egyptian scholar 
of the late twelfth/eighteenth century whom we have already met. Among the people in 
his environment more are noted for their interest in guestions of kalam (53) than in 
Qur’anic studies (41) (Reichmuth 2009: 200ff.). 
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The science of kalam thus had a crucial function in the social world of Mamluk and 
Ottoman notables, but this function was independent of the social or political relevance of 
the topics discussed by the scholars. Thereby Mamluk and Ottoman kalam could safely 
remain within the boundaries of a paradigm stemming from a different epoch without 
losing its usefulness. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter examines the main trends of Islamic theological thought from the late 
nineteenth century to the present times, tracing developments in various Arab countries, 
in Turkey, Iran and India, Central Asia and Indonesia. It begins by tackling the question 
of the relation between indigenous roots and modern Western stimuli, tradition and 
innovation in Islamic theology during this period. Subsequently the author discussed the 
innovative trends. An overview of the theological ideas of the pioneers of Islamic 
modernism, the Indian Sayyid Ahmad Khan and the Egyptian Muhammad ‘Abduh, is 
given, followed by an analysis of the views of modernist theological thinkers of the early 
twentieth century. Next the theology of the Indian philosopher and poet Muhammad 
Iqbal, an eminent example of theological modernism between the two world wars, is 
addressed. Another section deals with new hermeneutical and epistemological 
approaches to the Qur’anic revelation. Finally the development of the interest in a new 
kind of philosophy-based kalam is delineated from their beginnings with Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan up to their present-day Iranian, Turkish and Arab protagonists. 

Keywords: Islam, theology, modernism, reason, science, materialism, atheism, hermeneutics, epistemology. New 
kalam 


I Preliminary Clarifications 

theology in the present context is not equivalent to religious thought in general, so that it 
would, for instance, include theories of state and society or trends of political ideology 
advocated on the grounds of supposed requirements of religion. Therefore debates in 
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such fields will be left out of consideration here. Theology is about doctrines of faith and 
the normative texts and methodological principles they are based on. 

What Muslim scholars understand nowadays by theology when using this term or its 
Turkish eguivalent ilahiyat, is not confined to kalam in its traditional sense. Hence the 
following overview will be based on a broader concept of theology: theology is defined 
here as the systematic rational reflection on and discussion of the tenets of the Islamic 
faith, as well as their foundations and the methods by which their knowledge is attained. 
In addition, the term 'theology' will deliberately not be restricted to the ideas of persons 
holding a degree of a faculty of theology or belonging to the ranks of professional 
religious scholars. This approach takes account of the fact that since the second half of 
the nineteenth century guite a few substantial contributions to Islamic theological 
thought were made by intellectuals mainly trained in fields outside theology. 


( P .708) II Innovation: Its Origins and Limits 

From the late nineteenth century, a number of Muslim thinkers became fully aware of the 
new challenges arising for Islamic theology from the dominance of European colonial 
powers, as well as from Western-type modern civilization with its science, technical 
achievements, and political and social values. But were the responses of Islamic theology 
to these challenges egually new? And if so, did this result from the adoption of modern 
Western patterns of thought or from endogenous developments? With regard to these 
guestions a complex picture emerges. 


(a) The Question of Indigenous Roots of Islamic Modernism 

One of the main trends in reacting to the impact of modern Europe—a trend that 
manifested itself not only in theology, but also, and even more, in legal thought and in 
educational projects—has been commonly called 'Islamic modernism' (since Goldziher 
1920: 310-70, whose terminology was followed by Adams 1933 and Gibb 1947: 39-84). In 
its early phase, which lasted in some regions until the interwar period, this trend was 
characterized by the following features: a strong emphasis on the rationality of Islam; 
criticism of popular beliefs and religious practices rated as superstitious; rejection of 
blind acceptance ( taqlid , lit. 'imitation') of opinions held by prominent scholars of 
previous generations, and advocacy of seeking solutions by independent reasoning 
( ijtihad ); appreciation of new knowledge and cultural progress; the zest to demonstrate 
that Islamic faith is fully compatible with modern science and most of the other values of 
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modern Western civilization, or that Islam is even the driving force behind scientific 
progress; a turn towards an anthropocentric worldview, and an activist ethos in which 
developing one's own potentialities, educational and social reform, and shaping a 
prosperous future here on earth rank high. 

Many modernists justified these positions as being nothing but the necessary return to 
the pure Islam of the righteous forefathers (al-salaf al-salih), i.e. Islam as it had originally 
been understood before its corruption by harmful misinterpretations and external 
influences. This is why the early modernists were partly called salafiyya, adherents of the 
ancestors, a term later applied to various other groups, too. On the other hand, the 
attention Islamic modernism has attracted among Western scholars was for a long time 
primarily due to the assumed novelty of its aspirations and to the fact that this novelty 
was one-sidedly attributed to the modernists' readiness to borrow contemporary Western 
ideas. 

Meanwhile, a more differentiated assessment of the origins of modernist thought has 
come into reach. Since the 1970s, several authors have suggested a hitherto neglected 
degree of continuity between the views of some well-known reformers, revivalist (p- ?09) 
movements, or newly founded Sufi orders of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
on the one hand and the ideas of late nineteenth-century modernists on the other hand. 

In fact, if R. Schulze's views concerning an Islamic Enlightenment (see Schulze 1990, 
Schulze 1994, and Schulze 1996) stood up to critical scrutiny (see, for instance, the 
critigue of Hagen and Seidensticker 1998), and if the so-called Neo-Sufi movements were 
really marked by all the characteristics ascribed to them (O'Fahey and Radtke 1993: 57), 
it would be plausible that the roots of Islamic modernism are to be found mainly in 
Islamic tradition itself. Yet the kind of rationalism characterizing some eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century reformers is not simply identical with that of the later 
modernists, which was largely inspired by the ideas of European Enlightenment; the ideal 
of illuminated rationality cherished by eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Sufis has 
little to do with autonomy of reason; these Sufis' efforts of introspection and self¬ 
conditioning are not tantamount to subjectivism, and their guest for uniting with 
Muhammad's spirit cannot be regarded as indicating a propensity for more this- 
worldliness (O'Fahey and Radtke 1993; Radtke 1994), as has been claimed. 

It is impossible to reduce what makes Islamic modernism modern to views of eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century Muslim predecessors. However, one cannot reduce it to 
Western influences either: Islamic intellectual history has its own traditions of highly 
developed rationality, especially in the fields of kalam and philosophy, but also in Islamic 
theosophical mysticism (cf. Radtke 2002: 369). These indigenous traditions of rationality 
provided Muslim thinkers with a stock of analytical categories and an intellectual training 
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suitable for interacting with the stimuli coming from the modern West. They could serve 
as a bridge to innovative theological thought even where they did not yet engender a 
palpably modern theology in themselves. 

An early example of this can be found in the thought of Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri 
(1808-83) who contributed much to the emergence of the reformist Syrian salafiyya 
during his exile in Damascus. Two of his works, al-Miqrad al-hadd li-qat‘ lisan man 
yantaqisu dm al-islam bi-l-bdtil wa-l-ilhad (1848) and Dhikra l-‘aqil wa-tanbih al-ghafil 
(1855) (Commins 1988: 121-4; Weismann 2001b: 157-62; cf. also, with restrictions, 
Neufend 2012), attest to a high esteem of reason (‘Abd al-Qadir, Miqrad, 9-10). ‘Abd al- 
Qadir rejects taqlld (‘Abd al-Qadir, Dhikra, 31-3; cf. Commins 1988: 123) as well as the 
idea that relevant knowledge cannot be increased beyond what was already known by the 
ancestors. The results of thinking', he stresses, 'do not stop at any boundary, and the 
procedures of individual intellects are limitless', because 'the spiritual world is as wide as 
the overflowing sea, and divine emanation never breaks off or comes to an end' (‘Abd al- 
Qadir, Dhikra, 129; cf. Weismann 2001b: 161). Here it becomes clear that his open- 
mindedness for new scientific developments was based on the theosophy of Ibn al-‘ArabI 
(d. 638/1240), of whom he was an adherent and knowledgeable interpreter (Weismann 
2001b: 162-92). 

Yet ‘Abd al-Qadir was far from attributing to reason a role comparable to that which it 
had gained in the ambit of European Enlightenment. In his view, as for the moral 
principles and the details of religious belief and practice on whose observance happiness 
in this world and the hereafter depends, reason cannot but rely on the superior 
knowledge (p- ?io) of the prophets. ‘Abd al-Qadir deemed it best to keep modern 
scientific rationality completely out of Islamic religious scholarship. Nevertheless, his 
appreciation of reason and his dynamic concept of knowledge had an important share in 
shaping the innovative theological approach of Jamal al-DIn al-Qasiml, a representative of 
the second generation of the Syrian salafiyya. 

A similar bridging function can be observed in the case of Jamal al-DIn al-Afgham (1838- 
97): he did not develop substantially new theological ideas. However, his student 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) profited from his profound familiarity with the rational 
traditions of kalam, Islamic philosophy, and theosophical Sufism; this facilitated ‘Abduh's 
access to some elements of Enlightenment rationality. 

The innovation in theological treatises written since the late nineteenth century results 
from their authors' efforts to reason out fundamental doctrines of Islam in the framework 
of their current cultural horizon. Of this horizon Western modernity had become part, but 
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at the same time it still comprised many possible sources of inspiration contained in 
Islamic tradition itself. 


(b) The Lasting Predominance of Traditional Approaches in Academic 
Theology 

Despite the emergence of a modernist trend, the institutional basis and social impact of 
innovative Islamic theology have remained guite limited over the past 150 years. In most 
Islamic countries academic theology does not yet differ substantially from what religious 
scholars used to produce in this field several hundred years ago. Islamic theology looks 
for the most part by no means 'modern' so far. When theologians try to refute the views 
of adversaries, the latter are often the representatives of schools of thought that reached 
their heyday in times long past. Thus, for example, most textbooks of kalam published in 
Arab countries for the use of university students still discuss and rebut Mu'tazili positions 
at great length, whereas specifically contemporary challenges to Islamic dogma such as 
the problem of how to interpret the Qur’anic concept of creation in view of the findings of 
modern science, or the guestion of the possible relevance of recent developments in 
philosophical anthropology, hermeneutics, or epistemology for the way of dealing with 
theological problems, are virtually absent. 

The scarcity of innovation in professional academic theology can partly be explained by 
the fact that modernists advocating ijtihad in guestions of Islamic law or welcoming 
recent achievements in natural sciences and technology were not necessarily ready to 
accept or even promote new ideas in theological matters, too. Besides, some modernists 
were simply not interested in kalam or were explicitly hostile to it. 

The dichotomy of the educational systems in Islamic countries during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries favoured the so far strongly traditional character of academic 
theology. In order to train experts in the secular sciences needed for building modern 
states that would be able to defend themselves against European powers, or (p- 7ii) to 
regain independence from them, separate Western-type secular institutions of education 
were set up in the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, Tunisia, and elsewhere besides the traditional 
religious ones. As a result of this bifurcation of the educational system, prospective 
religious scholars were for a long time generally much less exposed to intellectual 
challenges coming from the modern West than young people studying in the new secular 
institutions. At the same time, the members of the new intellectual elite emerging from 
the secular schools became competitors of the l ulama‘, ousting them from important 
spheres of public life, such as the judiciary and the educational sector. This increased the 
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tendency among the ‘ ulama ' to claim the superiority of their own traditional knowledge 
and to underrate the relevance of dealing with new guestions and ideas. 

The reception of new theological approaches was also hampered by the fact that 
prominent pioneers of modernist thought were reputed to cooperate with the colonial 
powers and thus often suspected of undermining Islam for the benefit of the 'infidels'. Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan (on him see below Section III a) accepted British rule and advocated 
the spread of contemporary British culture in India. Muhammad ‘Abduh was on friendly 
terms with the British authorities in Egypt after his return from exile in 1888. In view of 
the increasing national consciousness among Egyptian intellectuals, this, together with 
the resistance of his conservative colleagues, led to his marginalization in the last years 
of his life. Following his death, his works were simply ignored in Egyptian publications 
for more than two decades (Haddad 1998: 26, 30f., 33, 38). Moreover, all early modernist 
attempts to develop new theological concepts were perceived as reactions to European 
supremacy and thus as imposed from outside. This impeded their reception. 


(c) The Exceptional Case of Contemporary Turkish University 
Theology 

Part of contemporary Turkish university theology has moved on from the prevailing 
traditionalism. This was facilitated by the far-reaching break-off of the traditional 
theological studies in Turkey since the early days of the Kemalist era, a development that 
prompted the emergence of a new type of religious learning. 

The medrese s, Turkey's time-honoured schools of Islamic law and theology, were closed 
down in 1924. As a substitute for the most renowned one among them, the Suleymaniye 
Medresesi, a Faculty of Divinity (ilahiyat Fakiiltesi) was opened at the University of 
Istanbul (at that time still called Dariilfunun). It was meant to be in the vanguard of 
promoting a new type of religious education based on modern scientific thought and 
geared to the needs of the secular Republic. However, it could not function sustainably 
due to the lack of sufficiently prepared students, after teaching Arabic had been 
abolished in secondary schools since 1929. In 1933 it was replaced by an Institute of 
Islamic Studies attached to the Department of Oriental Studies of the Faculty of Letters 
of the same university (Jaschke 1951 and 1953: 121f.; Lewis 1968: 414f.). The institute 
did (p- 712 ) not survive more than three years and with it academic theology lost its last 
institutional shelter in Turkey. 

In 1949 a new Faculty of Divinity was founded at the University of Ankara, followed by 
more than twenty similar faculties that were established all over Turkey in subseguent 
years. The new foundation explicitly aimed at creating a new type of theology working 
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towards an enlightened Islam and engaging in dialogue with modern science rather than 
reviving the medrese tradition (Ko§ta§ 1999: 150f.; Korner 2005: 48-57). 

When the new ilahiyat Fakultesi opened, there were not many employable 
representatives of the ancient elite of religious scholars left. The educational background 
of its founding faculty was accordingly diverse. Some had studied usul al-dm or Islamic 
law abroad (in Irag, Bosnia), or had earned degrees in philosophy, history, or various 
Oriental languages, some had obtained doctoral degrees in Islamic Studies or 
Comparative Religion in Central or Western Europe. Promising junior scholars were often 
sent to foreign universities in Europe, North America, or the Near East for further 
gualification. The resulting different perspectives and methodological outlooks proved to 
be a fertile ground for raising theologians able and willing to tread new paths. As a 
result, Turkey has witnessed the growth of a type of theological reasoning which has a 
sound grasp of developments in contemporary humanities, although more traditional 
orientations still subsist concurrently there. 


Ill Pioneers of Modernism 


(a) Sayyid Ahmad Khan 

The first Muslim thinker to promote many of the above-mentioned modernist ideas was 
the Indian Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-98), the founder of the Muhammadan Anglo 
Oriental College in Aligarh and the educational movement named after its location (for 
him see esp. Ahmad 1967: 31-56, Troll 1978b, Malik 1980, Chaghatai 2005). Brought up 
in Delhi, he was not a religious scholar formally trained at a mad rasa, but acguired his 
education by private tuition and self-study. His young years brought him into contact with 
three different reformist traditions: his parents had close connections to the Mujaddidi 
branch of the Nagshbandiyya; he studied the writings of Shah Wall Allah of Delhi (1703- 
62) and came in touch with his descendants who still carried on his teachings at that 
time, and he was also impressed by the ideas of the Mujahidun movement of Sayyid 
Ahmad Barelwl (1796-1831) with its focus on the principle of tawhld (monotheism) and 
the rejection of superstitious innovations ( bida ‘) (Troll 1978b: 30-6). He later described 
his own development as that of an originally traditional Muslim who after some time 
adopted a Wahhabi-like position and finally became a Mu'tazilite (Troll 1978b: 37). 

By relating himself to the Mu'tazila, Sayyid Ahmad Khan mainly hinted at his strong 
confidence in the capacity of reason, a result of his increasing familiarity with the 
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(p. 713 ) cultural background of the representatives of British colonial rule, in whose 
judiciary he had served before the Mutiny Uprising of 1856/7. He admired the modern 
scientific civilization on which Britain's supremacy and prosperity rested, and he deemed 
it his mission to help young Indian Muslims to an education enabling them to participate 
in this civilization. 

Notwithstanding, Islam always remained the true religion for him. In his days, the 
superiority of Christianity was intensively being propagated in Northern India by the 
Anglican Church Mission Society (CMS). Its members, among them the German 
protestant pastor Carl Gottlieb Pfander (1803-65), engaged in fierce debates with local 
Muslim scholars (Troll 1976: 212f.; Troll 1978b: 64-9). Sayyid Ahmad Khan looked for an 
indisputable criterion on which the decision on the competing claims to truth raised by 
the different religions could be based. He found it in the degree of rationality of a given 
religion and its congruence with nature ( Khutubat-i Ahmadiyya, trans. in Troll 1978b: 
Appendix 246). At the same time, he was looking for a new interpretation of Islam 
enabling English-trained, science-minded young Indian Muslims to remain proud of their 
religion (see esp. Lecture on Islam 1884, trans. in Troll 1978b: Appendix 314). 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan tried to demonstrate that and why the statements of the Qur’an and 
the findings of modern science are in perfect harmony. In his Tabym al-kalam he 
explained that nature—God's Work—and the Qur’an—God's Word—cannot contradict 
each other. This argument was most probably borrowed from John H. Pratt (1809-71), 
then Anglican archdeacon of Calcutta, who had used the same formula with respect to 
the Bible (Troll 1976: 222 with n. 23; Troll 1978b: 155). In Sayyid Ahmad Khan's view, the 
findings of modern natural sciences constitute inalterable certainties. Conseguently, they 
are the touchstone for what has to be regarded as truth. Whenever Qur’anic statements 
seem not to match them, these cannot be taken literally but must be reinterpreted, for 
example metaphorically. Sayyid Ahmad Khan's assumption of a necessary harmony 
between the revealed Word of God and scientific knowledge is underpinned by the idea 
that both are related by the same God-given order of the material and spiritual world. For 
him, this order is eguivalent to 'the law of nature', part of which can be detected in God's 
creation by scientific research, while another part has been revealed in the Qur’an. 

His understanding of 'nature' and the 'law of nature' is not without ambiguities. Mostly 
he seems to have meant by 'nature' the entirety of what exists apart from God (Troll 
1976: 226; Troll 1977/1978a: 262; Troll 1978b: 175-7), while his notion of the 'law of 
nature' included both regularities on the level of facts of the material world and 
normative precepts designed to direct human behaviour (Khutubat-i Ahmadiyya, trans. in 
Troll 1978b: Appendix 246). Although such precepts are obviously not always followed, he 
postulated the universal and inevitable effectiveness of the natural law: everything in the 
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universe is determined by the principle of causality. All single causal links follow laws; 
the sum total of the laws regulating the causal connections constitutes the law of nature. 

On this basis, Sayyid Ahmad Khan denied the existence of supernatural phenomena and 
of miracles breaking the natural course of things. In his Tafsir al-Qur’an (published 1880- 
5), he took great pains to demonstrate that miraculous events narrated in the holy 
(p. 714 ) text can be explained by natural causes. In cases of unusual occurrences for 
which such an explanation was not immediately at hand, he supposed that the underlying 
causes and laws are still unknown, but might be discovered later. 

But was not the angel Gabriel through whom the Prophet Muhammad received revelation 
a supernatural apparition? Sayyid Ahmad Khan solved this problem by developing a new 
concept of revelation (commentary on Qur’an 2: 23 in Tafsir al-Qur’an, vol. 1, trans. in 
Troll 1978b: Appendix 279-83; 'on revelation and inspiration' [1880], trans. in Troll 
1978b: 290-1; Khuda ka kalam [1897], trans. in Troll 1978b: 248-51; cf. also Troll 1976: 
228-36; Troll 1978b: 183-8): revelation does not entail a supernatural being approaching 
the prophet with a message from God. Prophecy is rather a natural mental ability 
enabling the prophet to receive directly what God is willing to reveal to him; or, as Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan once put it in Sufic terms, the prophet's heart mirrors God's self¬ 
manifestations ( tajalliyat ) {Tafsir al-Qur’an, vol. 1, trans. in Troll 1978b: Appendix 282). 
Gabriel, explicitly mentioned in the Qur’an as the bringer of revelation (Qur’an 2: 97), is 
nothing but a word designating this natural ability of the prophetic mind. This kind of 
faculty is not confined to prophets, but only in the case of the prophets does it attain its 
maximum. Thus they brim over with their revealed knowledge and promulgate it in a 
metaphorical language bestowed on them directly by God. In this understanding of 
prophecy Sayyid Ahmad Khan is closer to Islamic philosophers like al-Farabl and Ibn Slna 
than to the tradition of kalam (Troll 1978b: 191-3). 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan admits that the Qur’an's inimitability ( ijaz ) in terms of language and 
style will not convince non-Muslims and doubters of its divine origin and of the 
superiority of Islam (Troll 1978b: 189-90). The decisive argument in favour of Islam lies 
in the fact that the teachings of the Qur’an match with human nature ( fitra ) in a uniguely 
perfect way (Abdul Khalig 1980b). This can, he claims, be substantiated by rational 
proofs. 

The markedly rationalist tendency permeating Sayyid Ahmad Khan's thought is neither 
primarily inspired by the Mu'tazila, nor can it be sufficiently explained by the influence of 
Islamic philosophers. Its conspicuous features—his trust in scientific reason, his 
insistence on the universal validity of the laws of nature, and his inclination towards 
discarding all interpretations not fitting into their framework—can, together with the 
emphasis he placed on education, be explained by the impact of the European 
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Enlightenment and its nineteenth-century positivist offshoots that had reached India 
through British presence. Among the sources that possibly inspired him was the British 
utilitarian philosopher John Stuart Mill (1806-73), who had worked for the British East 
India Company in the years 1823-58 (Reetz 1987/8: 213-18). 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan shares the deistic tendency of well-known thinkers of the 
Enlightenment: he believes that God, whose existence as prima causa can be proven in 
his view, does not interfere in the events of this world after creation, having 
predetermined everything, including the appearance and the messages of prophets 
throughout history, by causal links from the beginning (Troll 1978b: 199-202 and 192; 
Abdul Khalig 1980a). 

(p. 715 ) He repeatedly states the unity of God's attributes with His essence—a 
specifically Mu'tazill notion (e.g. Tabym al-kalam, extract trans. in Troll 1978b: Appendix 
236-7; TtigadI bi-llah', published in al-Akhlaq, 1873, trans. Troll 1978b: Appendix 269; 
Lecture on Islam, given in Lahore 1884, trans. Troll 1978b: Appendix 320). In accordance 
with the Mu'tazilites he rejects ethical voluntarism, arguing that the basic norms for 
evaluating human actions can be known by reason and exist objectively and permanently, 
not only due to revealed commands that can be altered by God at will (TtigadI bi-llah', 
trans. in Troll 1978b: Appendix 274; 'Fifteen Principles Submitted to the ‘ulama’ of 
Saharanpur', 1873/1874, trans. Troll 1978b: Appendix 277). 

However, his position concerning free will or predestination is clearly not Mu'tazilite: he 
holds that ah human actions correspond to the will of God, their prima causa, being 
determined by causal links from the beginning of creation of which they form part. At the 
same time he declares that man is, within the limits set by immutable nature, free to 
choose his actions (Troll 1978b: 203f.). Neither the determinist component of this 
concept nor the idea of immutable nature limiting human freedom agree with Mu'tazill 
doctrine; for most of the Mu'tazilites, something like 'nature' did not even exist (van Ess 
1997: 457f.). Nor does Sayyid Ahmad Khan employ the 'orthodox' theory ofkasb (as 
affirmed by Baljon 1949: 86 n. 6). He avoids an in-depth analysis of the problem of how to 
understand the synergy of divine determination and human freedom. 


(b) Muhammad ‘Abduh 

1 al-Afghani's Place in ‘Abduh's Intellectual Biography 

When Jamal al-DIn al-Afghanl (1838/9-1897) settled in Cairo in 1871, Muhammad ‘Abduh 
(c.1849-1905) (see esp. Adams 1933, Amin 1944, Haddad 1994, Kugelgen 2007), the son 
of a peasant in a village of the Nile Delta, was already a student at al-Azhar. Yet he had 
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largely retreated from the courses there, disappointed by the teaching methods, and was 
now pursuing the Sufi path into which he had been initiated by one of his uncles. Soon 
after al-Afghanl's arrival, ‘Abduh began to attend his private lectures in kalam, 
philosophy, and Sufism (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 2: 332 and 349; Rida, Tarikh, 1: 24). According to 
‘Abduh's reports, al-Afghanl revealed unprecedented dimensions of knowledge to him (cf. 
preface to ‘Abduh, al-Waridat, in al-Afghanl, Athdr, 2-3: 49-50; cf. also al-Afghanl, A‘mal, 
2: 333; for al-Afghanl's teaching activities in Cairo and their impact on Azhari students 
esp. Kudsi-Zadeh 1971: 6-10). 

His lectures focused on those parts of Islamic tradition which had been of particular 
importance in his own education. Contrary to his assertions, he was of Iranian origin and 
had been educated as an ImamI, first at a mad rasa in Qazwin and then, after a short stay 
in Tehran, in the Iragian shrine cities, mainly in Najaf (Keddie 1972: 15-19; Davison 
1988: 110). In this way he had also acguired 'a considerable knowledge of the 
philosophers, particularly the Persian ones, including Avicenna, Nasir al-DIn TusI and 
others, and of Sufism', as was testified by those who knew him in his student days 
( P . 7i6) (Keddie 1972: 17-18). He was also well acguainted with Shaykhism, whose 
theosophical speculation combines elements of rationalist philosophy and mysticism and 
makes use of Avicennian concepts as well as of the ideas of Mulla Sadra (1572-1640) and 
his school (Keddie 1972: 19-20). This line of philosophical tradition had always remained 
alive in Iran. Its mystical component particularly appealed to ‘Abduh after he had 
affiliated to Sufism. At the same time, its strong emphasis on the use of reason facilitated 
access to the rationality of Enlightenment and the modern sciences based on it. Al- 
Afghanl and ‘Abduh were in contact with ideas of the Enlightenment already in the 
second half of the 1870s, after both of them had been admitted to a Cairene Masonic 
lodge (cf. ‘Abduh's testimony in al-Manar, 8, 1905: 402). 

‘Abduh remained closely attached to al-Afghanl until the latter's expulsion from Egypt in 
1879. He spent most of his own exile since the end of 1882 in Beirut, but in 1884 he 
temporarily joined al-Afghanl in Paris where both published the well-known Pan-Islamist 
journal al-‘Urwa al-wuthqa for eight months. Otherwise, he kept in touch with al-Afghanl 
by correspondence. They were estranged from each other only when ‘Abduh returned to 
Egypt in 1888, gradually coming to an arrangement with the British overlords there. 

2 The Problem of the Textual Basis for Studying ‘Abduh's Theology 

The textual basis for studying ‘Abduh's theology has been the subject of intensive debate 
since the 1970s due to diverging opinions on the authenticity of two works published 
under his name: Risalat al-Waridat fi sirr al-tajalliyat (1st edn. printed posthumously 1908 
in vol. 2 of Rida's Tarikh under the misleading title Risalat al-Waridat fi nazariyyat al- 
mutakallimin wa-Tsufiyya fi Tfalsafa al-ilahiyya) , a mystical treatise expounding a 
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cosmology and prophetology based on the concept of wahdat al-wujud and illuminationist 
philosophy, and al-Tallqat ‘ala shark al-Dawanl li-Waqa’id al-'adudiyya (completed in 
1876; first published in 1904), a series of glosses on selected passages of Jalal al-DIn al- 
Dawanl's (d. 908/1502) commentary on a brief creed by ‘Adud al-DIn al-Iji (d. 756/1356). 

Muhammad ‘Amara argued that the two works were not authored by ‘Abduh but by al- 
Afghani, with the exception of twenty-two footnotes in al-Tallqat signed with ‘Abduh's 
name. According to ‘Amara's assumption, al-Afghani had dictated the Risalat al-Waridat 
to ‘Abduh, while the Tallqat consisted of lectures given by al-Afghani, written down and 
edited by ‘Abduh (al-Afghani, A‘mal, 2nd edn., 1: 155-66; ‘Abduh, A‘mal, 1: 206-8). 

Among ‘Amara's numerous arguments for this hypothesis is his observation that many 
passages of al-Tallqat show the stylistic features of oral presentation and that ‘Abduh had 
listed al-Dawanl's Aqa’id among the works he had studied with al-Afghani (Rida, Tarikh, 

1: 26), probably referring to the commentary on which the glosses are based. ‘Amara 
therefore omitted the two texts when preparing his edition of Abduh's works, and he 
included the Tallqat in his incomplete second edition of al-Afghanl's writings. 

Mohamed Haddad contradicted ‘Amara, expressing the view that both works had in fact 
been authored by ‘Abduh (Haddad 1994: 82-5, 88-94; Haddad 2000: 62f.); he even 
maintained that al-Tallqat was 'the most important one of ‘Abduh's theological 
writings' (Haddad 1994: 86). However in 1996/7, ‘Amara's judgement found a new 
supporter in the Iranian scholar Sayyid Had! Khusraw Shahi, who had discovered new 
evidence (p- vi?) of al-Afghanl's authorship. Among al-Afghanl's personal papers 
preserved in the Majlis Archives in Tehran he had discovered a manuscript of the Risalat 
al-Waridat, bearing a note by Ibrahim al-Laggam, al-Afghanl's second-closest Egyptian 
disciple after ‘Abduh (‘Anhuri, Sihr, 181-5; Rida, Tarikh, 274; Kudsi-Zadeh 1980: 53), in 
which he said that he finished copying the treatise in early 1291/1874 and was sending it 
'to its author' with his greetings (al-Afghani, Atar, 2: preface, 11 and fig. 2). Moreover, 
‘Abduh states in his preface to the Risala that it contains a detailed exposition of general 
concepts ( kulliyyat ) which al-Afghani had taught his disciples in 1290 ah (‘Abduh, 

Waridat, 2). On this basis, Shahi concluded that the content of the treatise originated 
with al-Afghani, its main author, while ‘Abduh's task was only that of wording and 
redacting it (al-Afghani, Athar, 2, preface, 1212), which means that he has to be 
considered as its secondary co-author. Shahi accordingly published the Risalat al-Waridat 
in a volume of al-Afghanl's writings entitled Rasa’il al-falsafa wa-l-lrfan (Tehran 
1417/1996-7) and again in his own edition of al-Afghanl's Arabic works. As for the 
Tallqat, he regarded them, in accordance with ‘Amara, as lectures of al-Afghani written 
down and edited by ‘Abduh; he also included them in this edition, again mentioning 
‘Abduh as their secondary co-author. 
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A closer examination of the various arguments yields the following picture: Shahi's 
assumption that ‘Abduh's contribution to these works was confined to the above- 
mentioned role cannot be rejected out of hand, although in the prefaces to both of them 
‘Abduh introduces himself as the author: al-Afghanl, who was almost as fluent in Arabic 
as in his native Persian according to witnesses (Keddie 1966: 519), was known for his 
preference to dictate his thoughts to his disciples rather than to write them down himself 
when he wanted to have them published, while his students did not always publish what 
he had dictated to them as a work by al-Afghanl (‘Anhurl, Sihr, 185; Keddie 1972: 97; 
‘Amara in al-Afghanl, A‘mal, 2nd edn., 1: 164). The Syrian poet and journalist Salim 
‘Anhurl (1856-1933), who joined al-Afghani's circle in Cairo in 1878 and was in close 
contact with him and his disciples for several months, characterized ‘Abduh and al- 
Laggani as al-Afghani's 'two scribes' ( katibahu ) who always volunteered to pen down 
what he asked them to write {Sihr, 180, 181, 183, 185). 

Not all arguments adduced by ‘Amara in support of al-Afghani's authorship are 
convincing. Haddad's criticism (Haddad 1994: 82-5, 88-94) seems justified with respect 
to some of them. However, several of them, which Haddad failed to mention, are hardly 
refutable. This applies especially to al-Tadiqat. In several passages of this work terms in 
foreign languages, in particular Persian ones, are used for explanatory purposes 
(examples listed by ‘Amara in al-Afghanl, A‘mal, 2nd edn., 1: 163f.). In contrast to al- 
Afghanl, ‘Abduh did not know Persian. 1 Moreover, the author freguently (p- 7i8) 
criticizes various prominent mutakallimun and Muslim philosophers, Sunnis as well as 
Shl'Is, sometimes even Sunni theology as a whole, guite often in derogatory words 
(instances listed by ‘Amara in al-Afghanl, A‘mal, 2nd edn., 159-61). As ‘Amara rightly 
remarked, this fits with al-Afghani's well-known self-esteem, but it is unlikely that such 
pronouncements could have come from ‘Abduh, at the time a young student in his 
twenties {A'mal, 161-3). 

The two last-mentioned arguments are given further weight by al-Afghani's Iranian-ShlT 
origin, a fact strenuously denied by ‘Amara (e.g. ‘Amara 1988: 19-44) for purely 
ideological reasons (Matthee 1989). The intellectual horizon reflected in the Ri sal at al- 
Waridat and al-Ta‘liqat corresponds much more to this background than to that which can 
reasonably be supposed in the case of the young Sunni Egyptian student ‘Abduh even 
after several years of rapturous listening to al-Afghanl. The Risalat al-Waridat and al- 
Taliqat show a strong influence of Avicennian and Illuminationist philosophy. The author 
of these works refers to Ibn SIna on the basis of the latter's Shfl commentators, draws on 
Mulla Sadra in his pantheistic ideas, and guotes a considerable number of Iranian 
authors. These observations (already noted by Haddad 1994: 195f. with n. 28, 277) 
suggest al-Afghani's authorship rather than ‘Abduh's. The same applies to the author's 
recourse to the Mu'tazill position of the createdness of the Qur’an and his differentiation 
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between two separate levels of access to truth, one for the broad public and another one 
for the intellectual elite, interpreted by Haddad as forming part of ‘Abduh's innovative 
theological approach (Haddad 1994: 309-14, 235f.)- These features are characteristic for 
a religious scholar like al-Afghanl who was well versed in Imam! theology and in 
philosophy. 

According to al-Taliqat, the tenets of faith on which all Muslims must agree are limited to 
the belief in God, prophecy, and the hereafter, whereas everything else can be 
interpreted in different ways by ijtihad; the book shows the general tendency to minimize 
the dogmatic differences between Sunnis and ShITs as well as the divergences of the 
various schools of theology and law. These features need not be attributed to ‘Abduh's 
original thought either, as done by Haddad (1994: 176-8). Their most obvious explanation 
is al-Afghanl's aim of uniting the Muslims in the struggle against the European colonial 
powers—his Panislamist ambitions have been ascertained already for his Egyptian years 
(Cole 2000: 33). 

‘Abduh's contribution to the ideas expressed in both works has so far not been proven, 
except for the footnotes of al-Taliqat. In this book even the wording must be largely al- 
Afghanl's for the reasons mentioned above. In the Risalat al-Waridat there are no 
identifiable traces of al-Afghanl's language. As for its content, even Oliver Scharbrodt, 
who followed Haddad in regarding ‘Abduh as its author, characterized it as 'the mystical 
and philosophical lessons which he learned from al-Afghanl and articulated in this 
treatise' (Scharbrodt 2007: 112). This being correct, the views expressed in the Risalat al- 
Waridat cannot be attributed to ‘Abduh's original thought either. Therefore, the 
presentation of ‘Abduh's theological efforts will focus here on the writings traditionally 
regarded as containing his theology, mainly his Risalat al-Tawhid. 

(p. 719 ) it is Haddad's merit to have discovered the full extent of the manipulations by 
which Muhammad Rashid Rida tried to adjust the public perception of ‘Abduh's views to 
his own ideal of orthodox salafiyya (Haddad 1994: 79-82, 99f., 130-40; Haddad 1997; 
Haddad 1998: 24-30). Henceforth information provided by Rida concerning ‘Abduh's 
theology cannot be relied on any more. 

3 ‘Abduh's Theological Thought 

Among ‘Abduh's theological writings, the Risalat al-Tawhid (1897) has been most widely 
received in the Sunni world. The book originated in lectures on ‘ilm al-tawhid given by 
‘Abduh in a secondary school, the Madrasa Sultaniyya, in Beirut during his exile in 1886. 
Approximately ten years later he wished to publish these lectures as a textbook, but did 
not own a manuscript himself. Fortunately his brother had been among his students in 
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Beirut. ‘Abduh used the latter's transcript of his original lectures and published them 
following a thorough revision (preface, ‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 353f.). 

‘Abduh had decided to dictate a text of his own on this subject to the pupils because of 
his impression that the treatises of kalam traditionally used for teaching purposes were 
too difficult to understand for his young audience and related to times that were no more 
theirs (‘Abduh, A‘mdl, 3: 353). It was his intention to give a simplified and modernized 
outline of kalam. 

Simplicity is in fact one of the main characteristics of the Risalat al-Tawhld. References to 
former authorities or schools of thought are limited to a minimum. Detailed discussions of 
controversial points are not provided. ‘Abduh had consciously avoided dogmatic 
differences to the extent possible, so that only 'mature men' would be able to notice them 
(‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 353). The overall structure of the treatise and many lines of 
argumentation still display a scholastic approach. Two sections, however, are written 
from a contemporary perspective: an introductory overview of the history of kalam, and a 
concluding statement in the course of which ‘Abduh develops a distinctly modern 
theology of history. 

The historical sketch advocates a middle course between the diverging schools of 
thought. It repeatedly classifies opposing positions as resulting from exaggeration 
(ghuluw ) or extremism ( tatarruf) and stresses the harmfulness of dissent, attributing it 
largely to the noxious influence of non-Muslims. This presentation is in line with al- 
Afgham's programme of propagating Panislamic unity. 

Right from the beginning, ‘Abduh makes it clear that, in his view, properly understood 
Islamic theology is a harmonious combination of rational reflection and respect for the 
revealed texts handed down by the forefathers ( salaf ), keeping egually aloof from the 
extremes of traditionalist literalism and overestimation of the capabilities of reason; 
according to him the first Muslim scholars neglected neither the revealed texts ( naql ) nor 
reason (‘aql) and speculation (nazar al-fikr) (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 359). 

He blames the 'followers of Wash', i.e. the Mu'tazila, for not having sufficiently 
differentiated between rational axioms and mere phantasms springing from the impact of 
Greek thought (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 361). He characterizes the controversy over the 
(p. 720) createdness or eternity of the Qur’an as a dispute between extremists of rational 
speculation and the Hanbalites who exaggerated the binding force of the literal sense of 
revelation (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 362). He praises al-Ash‘ari for having adopted a middle 
course between the extremes and lauds scholars such as al-Bagillanl and al-Juwaynl for 
having enforced al-Ash‘arTs teachings as the Sunni standard (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 362f.). He 
blames, however, the subseguent Ash'arites for having asserted that Muslims are obliged 
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to believe in all conclusions drawn from these premisses and forbidden to believe in 
anything not rationally proven, an error which was only corrected later by al-Ghazall and 
Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 363). 

‘Abduh evaluates the emergence of Islamic philosophy positively, but criticizes the 
philosophers for having initially indulged in blind imitation ( taqlid ) of the Greeks and 
having later interfered in discussions on theological problems. As he states, the defenders 
of the Islamic creed reacted to this intrusion by rejecting philosophy, but at the same 
time increasingly integrated philosophical patterns of reasoning into their own 
theological thought. The resulting amalgamation of philosophy and kalam led to the 
latter's deadlock and to the propensity of the mutakallimun for taqlid (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 
363-5). Afterwards the rule of ignorant political leaders fostered intellectual chaos 
among Muslims. The decadence of kalam was increased by religious scholars who 
claimed the right to declare others as mistaken or even infidel at will. In this way kalam 
degenerated into an instrument of creating divisions among Muslims. Finally the idea of 
'some earlier religious communities'—‘Abduh is certainly thinking of Christianity here— 
that religion and science are hostile to each other was taken over (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 365). 

‘Abduh describes the seguence of revelations from Judaism to Christianity to Islam as a 
process of divine education given to humankind in analogy to the development of 
individuals (‘Abduh, A ‘mal, 3: 448-53): at the origins of Judaism, humanity was still in its 
infancy and hence preoccupied with the fulfilment of its physical needs and desires. 
Therefore the Pentateuch revealed to Moses had to include strict legal rules disciplining 
carnal impulses. When the prophet Jesus was sent, humankind had entered into the stage 
of adolescence in which people are very sensitive and emotional; hence the gospel 
worked towards the moral betterment of humans by appealing to their emotions, 
particularly love, as ‘Abduh explains with a slight misunderstanding of this Christian 
concept. At Muhammad's time humanity had reached the state of maturity. Accordingly, 
the Qur’an called upon humans to use reason; and since they had in fact developed the 
ability of doing so and thus ensuring their further progress, there is no need for 
revelation after the Qur’an. 

‘Abduh praises (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 443-6, 450f., 453-6, 458-70) the achievements of 
Islamic civilization as automatic effects of Islam as such: Muhammad's prophetical 
message liberated reason from the shackles of superstition as well as from oppression by 
rulers or priests. It awoke the spirit of independent thinking, with the result that sciences 
progressed and justice flourished wherever Islam spread. ‘Abduh's ensuing attempt to 
explain why in his own days Muslims were generally backward compared (p- 721 ) to non- 
Muslim Europeans in terms of science and social development contradicts this 
characterization of Islam as a self-acting formula of success: he attributes the present 
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grievances to the fact that Muslims have become unfaithful to the true meaning of their 
religion (‘Abduh ,A‘mal, 3: 465-9). 

In its structure this theology of history is akin to Comte's Law of the Three Stages, except 
that ‘Abduh did not follow Comte in asserting that religion in general, which would have 
meant also Islam, will be overcome in the age of scientific reason. At the same time it 
resembles the theories of history developed by Turgot and Condorcet, the two French 
Enlightenment philosophers by whose ideas Comte's law was largely inspired. On the 
basis of the information available so far, it is not possible to decide if the pertinent 
passages of the Risala already formed part of the original lectures given before he 
learned French, or if they were added during the reworking process for the publication in 
1897. In the latter case ‘Abduh may have read either Comte or publications about him or 
his Enlightenment predecessors. Otherwise he must have indirectly gained knowledge of 
their theories. 

The idea that Islam is more conducive to scientific rationality and social progress than 
any other religion was also forcefully elaborated by ‘Abduh in his debate with the Syrian 
orthodox writer Farah Antun (1874-1922) (Kugelgen 1994: 77-95; Reid 1975: 80-90). His 
relevant articles published in al-Manar were reprinted, with the exception of the first one, 
by Rida under the title al-Islam wa-l-nasraniyya ma'a l-’ilm wa-l-madaniyya (Cairo 1902; 
‘Abduh ,A‘mal, 3: 257-350). ‘Abduh tried to demonstrate that Islam is in perfect harmony 
with reason and science, whereas Christianity is basically irrational, and power-hungry 
Christian clergymen were suppressing free thought and science throughout history until 
the separation of religion and state in Western countries. In his arguments ‘Abduh drew 
extensively on and often literally guoted two books by John William Draper (1811-81), 
which he must have read in French translation (Hasselblatt 1968: 184-6, 192-5). Draper, 
a British-born American chemist, physicist, and philosopher, was strongly influenced by 
Comte's thought (Fleming 1950: 58 with n. 9 on p. 163). 

‘Abduh's emphasis on the rationality of Islam manifests itself, for example, in his constant 
advocacy of ijtihad instead of taqlid and his criticism of popular superstitions (see e.g. the 
article 'al-Khurafat' published in al-Waqa'i’ al-misriyya in 1882, reprinted in A’mal, 2: 
159-61). It is also palpable in his exegesis of the Qur’an, where he interprets statements 
of the holy book seemingly not agreeing with the modern scientific worldview. Thus, for 
instance, he holds that the microbes recently discovered by microscopy, these tiny little 
creatures not visible to the naked eye, can be rightly identified as a species of the jinn, to 
whom the theologians (mutakallimun) have also attributed invisibility and a small and 
flimsy constitution (Tafsir al-Manar, 3: 96; Adams 1933: 138; cf. his explanation of Qur’an 
105: 3-5 in Tafsirjuz’ ‘amma, 157f., andjomier 1954: 153). 
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‘Abduh takes the immutable 'custom of God' (sunnat Allah) mentioned in the Qur’an (Q 
33: 62; Q 35: 43; cf. Q 17: 77) as designating God-given regularities of the processes 
(p. 722) going on in the universe, thus coming close to the idea of natural laws. He also 

uses the term sunnat Allah for intelligible laws of social and political history. His belief in 
the scientific verifiability of such laws sprang from his knowledge of the ideas of the 
English philosopher and sociologist Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), whom he once visited 
(‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 492-4). Spencer is commonly known as an influential promoter of 
Social Darwinism; his theory of social evolution, essentially developed already before he 
knew Darwin, attracted ‘Abduh due to its suitability for fostering the activist social ethics 
needed by Muslims in their fight for resurgence. 

‘Abduh stresses that Islam is the first and only religion reguiring belief exclusively on the 
basis of rational proofs and giving the judgement of reason precedence over the literal 
meaning of revealed texts in cases of doubt. However his trust in reason is limited where 
dogmatic issues are concerned: he declares that those who have once reasonably decided 
for believing in God and in His messenger Muhammad are not entitled any more to object 
to single Qur’anic statements with rational arguments. Contrary to Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
he is thus not willing to make the findings of scientific reason the yardstick of what God 
can have intended in the Qur’an. Also in several other points he is less rationalist than 
Sayyid Ahmad (Troll 1978b: 226-8), for instance insofar as he sees no reason to deny that 
miracles can actually happen. Moreover, in the guestion of how to understand Qur’anic 
statements apparently conflicting with scientific reason ‘Abduh repeatedly pronounces 
for leaving their exact meaning to God. 

Despite such limits to his rationalism ‘Abduh's confidence in reason can be regarded as 
comparable to that of Mu'tazill theologians. However, the practice of classifying him as a 
Neo-Mu‘tazili (see e.g. Caspar 1957: 157-72; Khalid 1969: 320-1; Martin, Woodward, and 
Atmaja 1997: 129-35) has rightly been objected to (Hildebrandt 2002), not only because 
he took sides with the Ash'arites in his above-mentioned account of the history of Islamic 
theology. ‘Abduh's supposed Neo-Mu‘tazilism has, among other things, been alleged with 
reference to a short passage in the first edition of the Risala in which he had referred to 
the Qur’an as created. This passage was also contained in the French translation by B. 
Michel and M. Abdel Razik (32-4), but eliminated on ‘Abduh's demand in the second 
edition carried out by Muhammad Rashid Rida and in its reprints. It is included again in 
‘Amara's editions (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 377f. and a separate print of the Risala published by 
Dar al-shurug, 48f). 

Rida explained that ‘Abduh ordered him to take this passage out of the second edition 
because he wished to correct himself, after the Azhari Shaykh Muhammad Mahmud al- 
Shinglti had drawn his attention to the incompatibility of the idea of the createdness of 
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the Qur’an with the creed of the salaf (reprint al-Jabl, 107 n.). Although al-Shinqltl's 
criticism of the passage really happened, Rida's explanation is dubious because of its 
tendency to trim ‘Abduh as an assiduous follower of the Islam of the forefathers, as Rida 
conceived of it. According to Haddad's alternative interpretation, when the second 
edition of the treatise was prepared, ‘Abduh still adhered to the Mu'tazili idea of the 
createdness of the Qur’an expressed in al-Ta‘liqat, but was at that time trying to win the 
support of the ‘ ulama’ of al-Azhar for reforming this institution. Al-Shinqltl's criticism of 
the passage made him aware of the risk that the resistance of conservative ‘ulama’ (p- 723 ) 
against his reform project might increase if he were reputed to be lacking in orthodoxy. 
Hence he eliminated the passage (Haddad 1994: 98-101). 

However, a close reading of the passage shows that ‘Abduh, contrary to Haddad's 
judgement, did not profess the Mu'tazili dogma of the createdness of the Qur’an: he did 
not characterize the Qur’an as created in its quality as God's speech ( kalam Allah), which 
would be the Mu'tazili position. Instead he stated, in somewhat squirming words 
circumscribing the Ash'arl view, that the heavenly original ( masdar ) of God's word is pre¬ 
existent, but the recited Qur’an ( al-Qur’an al-maqru’), i.e. its audible sound produced by 
the voices of those reciting it, is created (Hildebrandt 2002: 252-5; similarly ‘Amara in 
‘Abduh, Risala, print Dar al-Shuruq, 49 n. 3). 

This observation offers a key to a more probable explanation: ‘Abduh apparently tried to 
promote a compromise formula between the position of the Mu'tazilis and their 
opponents, in conformity with the general tendency of the Risala to advocate a middle 
course suitable for uniting all Muslims. Consistent with this assumption are some details 
of his argumentation: he emphasizes that Ahmad b. Hanbal was certainly too intelligent 
to believe that the recited Qur’an is eternal, as he used to recite it every day with his own 
voice; he even claims that what prevented scholars such as Ahmad b. Hanbal from 
subscribing to the dogma of the createdness of the Qur’an was nothing but modesty and 
excessive deference to some colleagues (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 378; print Dar al-Shuruq, 49). 
This depiction of the problem is, of course, misleading, but it reveals ‘Abduh's lively 
desire to convince the readers that his compromise formula can in principle be accepted 
even by the staunchest representatives of the traditionalist camp. Al-Shinqltl's criticism 
must have made him aware that the compromise formula did not work, because it was too 
easily misunderstood as an affirmation of the Mu'tazili position. So he decided to have it 
deleted, maybe out of the tactical consideration mentioned by Haddad. 

‘Abduh's manner of dealing with the question of free action or predestination cannot be 
classified as Mu'tazili either: in the Risala he uses the concept of man's 
'acquisition' ( kasb ) of his actions, in order to explain why these are attributable to him in 
the Last Judgement without interference with God's justice. The concept of kasb is 
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common to the schools of al-Ash‘ari and al-Matundi. ‘Abduh interprets the way in which 
kasb takes place by introducing the concept of man's ability to choose his own actions 
(ikhtiyar ) and rejecting the idea of his being forced to commit certain actions ( qahr ) 
(‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 387-9). The length in which ‘Abduh dwells on the criteria of ikhtiyar 
(‘Abduh, A’mal, 3: 390-3) can easily be traced back to the tradition of Islamic 
philosophical ethics. But the concept of ikhtiyar as such was already established in Sunni 
theological theory of action, in combination with that of kasb, by al-Maturidl whom 
‘Abduh follows here (Rudolph 1997: 231, 240f.). In accordance with al-Maturidl ‘Abduh 
also affirms that it is egually obligatory to believe in man's ability to choose his actions 
and in the fact that everything, man's actions included, originates from the will of the 
Creator, although God does not command evil actions and His will is not forcing (‘Abduh, 
A‘mal, 3: 388; see also ‘Abduh's interpretation of sura 104 in al-Manar 6 , 1903, 189f., 
partly translated in Adams 1933: 154; cf. Rudolph 1997: 232). Like Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
‘Abduh leaves it at juxtaposing man's action and the universal effectiveness of God's will. 
Instead of trying (p- 724 ) to explain precisely how these two levels are interrelated, he 
only decries the historical discussions about this problem as mere sophistries of 
exaggerators which did not lead to anything but divisions of the community (‘Abduh, 
A'mal, 3: 387). 

‘Abduh shares the Mu'tazill view that the existence of God and the basic standards of 
good and evil can be known by reason (‘Abduh, A‘mal, 3: 393, 394). But this view was also 
held by Islamic philosophers (Hildebrandt 2002: 246). In conclusion, there is not much 
left of ‘Abduh's alleged Neo-Mu‘tazilism. 


IV Modernist Theological Thought of the Early 
Twentieth Century 


(a) Main Topics 

Two of the prevalent topics of modernist theology in the early twentieth century, the 
rationality of Islam and its compatibility with modern science, had already been in the 
focus of Sayyid Ahmad Khan's and ‘Abduh's interest. An additional preoccupation came to 
the fore now: the struggle against the materialist and atheist worldview perceived as 
pushing forward from the West. 
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This danger had for the first time been brought to the attention of Muslim readers by al- 
Afghanl's treatise Haqiqat-i madhhab-i nayciri wa-bayan-i hal-i nayciriyyan (1881), which 
became mainly known in its Arabic translation al-Radd ‘ala l-dahriyym published by 
‘Abduh in 1886. As has been convincingly argued (Keddie 1968), it was in reality a 
politically motivated polemic directed against Sayyid Ahmad Khan and his adherents, 
whose influence on Indian Muslims the author wanted to counteract because of their 
acceptance of the British colonial rule. In 1865 Sayyid Ahmad Khan had, probably after 
getting indirect access to rather vague information about Darwin's theory, in fact put 
forward an evolutionist concept according to which first inanimate matter, then plants, 
then animals, and finally mankind had gradually emerged from one and the same source 
of existence—and this at a time when Darwin himself had not yet included the human 
species in the chain of evolution (Riexinger 2009: 218f.). Sayyid Ahmad Khan had not 
adopted a materialist or atheist understanding of the world when appropriating this 
concept. Nonetheless al-Afghanl, who himself showed agnostic inclinations at that time, 
formulated his attack on him and his adherents demagogically in the guise of a fiery 
defence of the Islamic religion against the allegedly materialist and atheist followers of 
Darwin, apparently without knowing precisely what Darwin had said. 

The discussion on Darwinism (cf., for example, Ziadat 1986; Elshakry 2011) was raised to 
a much higher level by the Lebanese Shaykh Husayn al-Jisr (1845-1909) in al-Risala al- 
Hamidiyya (1888). He taught for most of his life in his native city Trablus, but was 
temporarily director of the Madrasa Wataniyya in Beirut just in the year 1887 when 
( P . 725 ) ‘Abduh gave his lectures there. Although both remained in friendly contact 
afterwards, there is no clear indication of an influence of ‘Abduh on al-Jisr (Ebert 1991: 
85). 

Most probably he drafted his book titled al-Risala al-Hamidiyya in reaction to Shibll 
Shumayyil (Ebert 1991: 142), an originally Catholic Lebanese physician and writer who 
emigrated to Egypt. He was the first prominent Arab author professing Darwinism, 
materialism, and atheism. In 1884 Shumayyil had published an Arabic translation of 
Ludwig Buchner's Seeks Vorlesungen ilber die Darwin'sche Theorie von der Verwandlung 
der Arten (1868), a decidedly materialist interpretation of Darwin's theory. Al-Jisr's book 
contains, after a detailed exposition of Islamic faith and ritual and of some recently 
contested provisions of Islamic law, an attempt to refute materialism and atheism 
together with the theory of evolution (analysed in Ebert 1991: 138-46). 

Having familiarized himself carefully with the relevant scientific findings and opinions, al- 
Jisr not only uses traditional theological arguments, but also tries to demonstrate that the 
materialist theory of evolution is contradictory in itself in certain points. In addition, he 
stresses that so far the views of Darwin's adherents are not more than a theory of which 
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it is not yet clear whether it will ever become a final certainty (al-Jisr, Risala, 253)—a 
motive often recurring in later discussions on the compatibility of Qur’anic statements 
and the results of modern science. However al-Jisr also deliberates on the question of 
what to do with the details of the Qur’anic account of creation, if Darwin's theory should 
once turn out to be true. He thinks that in this case it would be allowed to give the 
pertinent Qur’anic passages a new interpretation, on condition that the essential content 
of the Qur’anic account, the statement that God is the Creator of everything in heaven 
and on earth, remains accepted (al-Jisr, Risala, 245, 253). This opinion shows that al-Jisr 
did not exclude the possibility of a non-atheist understanding of Darwin's theory agreeing 
with the essentials of Islamic faith. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the zeal for confronting atheism and 
materialism was additionally spurred by a book of the Egyptian author Muhammad Farid 
Wajdl (1875-1954), al-Islam fi ‘asr al-‘ilm (published in Cairo in 1320/1902-3 and 
1322/1904-5), which was widely read by Muslim intellectuals, also outside the Arab 
countries. Wajdl pointedly questioned whether the progress of science and civilization is 
inescapably synonymous with materialism and loss of religion as suggested by the 
dominant West (see e.g. Wajdl, ‘Asr, 1: 97-102), and tried to demonstrate that Islam and 
science alike provide ways out of this dilemma. 


(b) Syria 

The Damascene scholar Jamal al-DIn al-Qasiml (1866-1914) (Commins 1990: 65-88 and 
index; Abaza 1997; Dabdub 2007) was among those who now engaged in the task of 
combating materialism and atheism. He belonged to the circle of the Syrian salafiyya, a 
movement of its own in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century (cf. also Escovitz 
1986). It was carried by a group of ‘ulama’ who, or whose fathers or teachers, (p- 726) 
had affiliated to the circle of Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’iri and were mainly inspired by 
his ideas (Commins 1990: 26-9, 32; Weismann 2001a). Their endeavour to revive Islam 
was strengthened by two additional factors: the rediscovery of Ibn Taymiyya's works 
(Commins 1990: 25f., 88) and the acquaintance with al-Afghanl's and even more ‘Abduh's 
thought (Commins 1990: 30-3, 40, 47). Several ‘ulama’ of this group corresponded with 
‘Abduh from the 1880s, and two of them, ‘Abd al-Razzaq BItar (1837-1917) and al-Qasiml, 
met ‘Abduh personally (Commins 1990: 61f.; for the relations between Syrian and 
Egyptian salafiyya of the time, cf. Ezzerelli 2006; Commins 2006). 

Al-Qasimi's major theological work, Dala’il al-tawhid (1st edn. 1908), begins with some 
preliminary explanations mainly elaborating on the importance of rational cognition in 
religious issues. Then it provides a detailed exposition of not less than twenty-five 
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different arguments for the existence of God (al-Qasiml, Dala’il, 22-73), all of them being 
conclusive evidence in the author's view. Besides well-known arguments taken from the 
traditions of kalam and philosophy, al-Qasiml also adduces recent scientific discoveries 
yielding, in his opinion, additional proofs of the existence of the Creator. He also uses the 
argument that the unanimous belief in God held by many different peoples of various 
religions throughout history and all over the world provides a prima facie evidence of 
God's existence. His argumentations against materialism (al-Qasiml, Dala’il, 91-126) are 
egually diverse. In addition to a long series of philosophical and guasi-scientific reasons 
for the inappropriateness of a purely materialist and hence also atheist worldview, he 
adduces the pragmatic argument of the social necessity of religion as a means of creating 
solidarity and leading people to compliance with the indispensable moral standards of 
civilized and peaceful life (al-Qasimi, Dala’il, 131-3; see also 112, 125). 

Al-Qasimi emphasizes (al-Qasiml, Dala’il, 15f.) that in cases of apparent contradiction 
between the findings of reason {‘aql) and the revealed texts being handed down ( naql ), 
revelation has to be interpreted by reason, and reason is to be considered as 
superordinate to the transmitted text, since already the mere assessment of whether a 
given text is revealed or not can only be made by means of reason (al-Qasimi, Dala’il, 
128-30). Correctly understood revelation is consistent with reason, although reason does 
not always grasp the wisdom of revealed precepts immediately (al-Qasimi, Dala’il, 126f.). 

Like ‘Abduh—and probably also referring to him without naming him—al-Qasiml declares 
that humankind has grown out of the stage of childhood and reached maturity with the 
advent of Islam, one of the main advantages of this religion being that it addresses reason 
(al-Qasimi, Dala’il, 76). 2 Like ‘Abduh, he stresses the perfect harmony of Islam and 
science (al-Qasiml, Dala’il, 130). He even expresses his conviction that new findings of 
the natural sciences can only strengthen the belief in God, as they sharpen the perception 
of His signs ( ayat ) in Creation (al-Qasiml, Dala’il, 134). 

(p. 727 ) Yet at the same time, he accentuates the limited reach and reliability of scientific 
knowledge: natural sciences can only grasp the outward appearance of things, never 
their essence; science is particularly unable to explore the origin of the universe (al- 
Qasimi, Dala’il, 84f.); supposed discoveries of scientists have often to be corrected later 
(al-Qasiml, Dala’il, 126). With respect to knowledge of God, al-Qasimi's trust in reason is 
as limited as ‘Abduh's: apparently anthropomorphic gualities attributed to God in the 
Qur’an are too sublime for being interpreted metaphorically by reason, although they 
must not be taken literally either (al-Qasiml, Ta'arud, 623; Commins 1990: 68). 

Despite these limits al-Qasiml constantly pleads for the use of one's own reason by 
ijtihad, when the proper understanding of Islamic doctrine and law is at issue. Besides, 
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unity of the believers is a key requirement in his view. Therefore he rejects taqlid not 
least on the grounds that it rigidities people's adherence to a single one of the different 
schools of law or theology, dividing the Islamic community, whereas ijtihad opens a space 
for attempting to overcome the differences between them. Al-Qasimi does not see the 
threat to Muslim unity in controversial positions as such, but in the rampant inclination of 
‘ulama’ to label all holders of dissenting opinions as hopelessly astray, instead of making 
allowance for the fact that they also are truth seekers, and keeping in mind what all 
Muslims agree on (al-Qasiml, Ta‘arud, 617; Commins 1990: 69). 


(c) Centre of the Ottoman Empire 

In the centre of the Ottoman Empire, one of the schools of thought competing after the 
Young Turk Revolution of 1908 (details in Berkes 1964: 337-66) was that of the Islamists 
(islamcilar) gathered around the journal Sirat-i Milstakim (founded in 1908, called 
Sebilurre§ad since 1912). Apart from their initially common opposition to secularization, 
their orientations varied considerably: among them were rigid traditionalists, but also 
moderate conservatives and resolute modernists. The modernists were doubtless 
acquainted with ‘Abduh's ideas: some of his articles and extracts from his books were 
published in Sirat-i Milstakim / Sebiliirre§dd (Debus 1991: 109f.; Gen 2006: 77, 80, 82 n. 
10 and 83 n. 20). However their main source of inspiration was Young Ottoman thought 
(Gen 2006: 80f.; Ozervarli 2007: 82). 

Their marked interest in refuting atheism and materialism is to be understood against a 
particular historical background: already since the 1850s, Ottoman intellectuals aspiring 
to modernization were increasingly fascinated by Western natural sciences. As these 
sciences, which were largely based on a materialist worldview at that time, were 
synonymous with progress for them, not a few of them became materialists and free¬ 
thinkers. Popular Western classics of nineteenth-century scientific materialism, such as 
Buchner's Kraft und Stoff (1855), were avidly read, the German and English ones initially 
in French translation (Hanioglu 1995: 11-13, 16; Ozervarli 2007: 80; Berkes 1964: 181, 
292f.). 

The Young Turks used an Islamic rhetoric in their official pronouncements, appealing to 
religious sentiments in order to move the Muslim population of the Empire where 
(p. 728) they wanted it. However the philosophical basis of their Weltanschauung was 
positivism (Hanioglu 1995: 200-5, 211, 215). Materialist and positivist intellectuals 
openly dismissing religion as outdated and backward were known as their supporters. 
Since they used to justify their positions by philosophical arguments borrowed from 
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Western thinkers, Islamist modernists felt called upon to combat their views with the 
same weapons. 

One of them, Filibeli Ahmed Hilmi (1865-1914) (on him Eliagik 2002: ii. 483-507), even 
shared the ideological convictions of the Young Turks in many respects, but parted with 
them in his relationship to religion (see e.g. Ulken 1966: ii. 459-75; Kara 1986: i. 1-44). 
He was not a formally educated religious scholar, but well read in European philosophy. 
During an exile in the desert region of Fezzan in Libya, where he had been banished 
because of oppositional activities against Abdulhamid II's absolutism, he had a conversion 
experience that made him a Sufi adhering to the idea of wahdat al-wujud. Having 
returned to Istanbul after the Young Turk revolution, he did his best to make his voice 
heard as a progressive writer who nevertheless rejected materialism and defended Islam 
against the accusation of incompatibility with modern science (for his intellectual 
biography cf. esp. Bein 2007). 

His book Allah'i Inkar Mumkiin mildilr? (1909) is completely devoted to the refutation of 
materialism and atheism. The author's approach is entirely philosophic, but the work 
gains theological relevance where he tries to produce a synthesis of the results of his 
philosophical argumentations and his Sufi beliefs. Filibeli offers an extensive critical 
review of materialist theories developed in the history of philosophy from antiguity to 
present times, followed by a presentation of the ideas of antigue, Western, and Islamic 
thinkers who affirmed the existence of an immaterial reality, in particular man's mind or 
soul. Finally, he expounds the pertinent concepts of the Sufis, ending with the doctrines 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi to which he adheres. 

A typically modern feature in his way of proceeding is that he consciously takes 
philosophical reflection on man, not on God as his starting point. As he states, the only 
thing man can never doubt of is his own self ( nafs ), his T which he experiences as one 
and identical over time in all his thinking, feeling, and acting (Filibeli, inkar, 41). Filibeli 
proves to be well informed about the pertinent views of al-Ghazall and Descartes. But he 
prefers to subscribe to the position of the Scottish Enlightenment philosopher Thomas 
Reid (1710-98), who maintained that rational thought can only be founded on a number 
of principles of common sense, such as the assumptions that there is an external world 
independent of the thinking subject and that the consciousness of the human self of being 
one and identical over time has a real basis which everybody legitimately calls 'my 
mind' (Filibeli, inkar, 135f.). As Filibeli argues, this consciousness of one's own oneness 
cannot be derived from the multitude of substances, forces, and processes constituting 
man's bodily existence. It can only be due to man's natural relation to the absolute Self. 
The oneness and identity of the human self must be constituted by the one God who 
breathed His own spirit (rub) into Adam and gives every human individual its living soul 
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(Filibeli, inkar, 79). Equally, the assumption that all human knowledge forms one 
entirety, structured by a coherent system of intelligible laws, causal chains, and 
similarities, an assumption without which science and civilization would not be possible, 
can (p- 729 ) only be justified by the existence of one God, the ultimate cause of 
everything (Filibeli, inkar, 1-2). 

The author integrates these views into his mystical concept of wahdat al-wujud by 
equating the unifying cause behind the human self, as well as behind human knowledge 
and all its objects, with the prima causa, the Creator from whom everything in the 
universe emanates. But he anticipates an objection to this reasoning: does not just the 
idea of wahdat al-wujud contradict man's consciousness of his persisting personal 
identity, because it means that man is ultimately divine and therefore does not have a 
separate existence or should not perpetuate it? Filibeli rebuts this objection by 
emphasizing that believing in wahdat al-wujud is not equivalent to denying man's 
personal identity, but only to denying that it exists independently from God (Filibeli, 
inkar, 176f.). 

Filibeli wants to keep up with recent philosophy as much as possible without abandoning 
his faith. Thus he states that Comte's Law of the Three Stages is valid as a historical 
description of the sequence in which religion, metaphysics, and positive sciences 
appeared in the development of human civilization, but not valid insofar as it claims that 
every later stage supersedes the previous one. Even the most advanced philosophers or 
scientists feel in the depths of their hearts that they cannot exist without any veneration 
of a Supreme Being. In reality religion, metaphysics, and science necessarily complement 
each other in forming mature personalities; their coexistence does not hamper the 
progress of civilization as long as everybody respects their diverging areas of 
competence, so that, for example, religious scholars do not intrude into the profession of 
scientists and vice versa (Filibeli, inkar, 33-40; Uss, 6-15). 

The most prolific theological writer among the late Ottoman and early Republican 
Turkish modernists was izmirli Ismail Hakki (1869-1946; see esp. izmirli, Celaleddin 1946 
[the author is his son], Hizmetli 1996, (Jetinkaya 2000, Birinci 2001, Ozervarli 1998: 49- 
51 and 79-125 passim, Eliagik 2003: iii, 107-30, Ozervarli 2007). He had been educated 
at a Higher Teachers' Training College, but also finished a traditional medrese education. 
In addition, he was initiated in the Shadhiliyya order. For most of his professional career 
he taught at the Suleymaniye Medresesi and the Dariilfunun (later University of 
Istanbul), from which he retired as Professor of Islamic Philosophy in 1935. His lectures 
there actually covered a broader range of Islamic subjects, not least kalam. 
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In this field izmirli mentioned, besides many classical Islamic works, ‘Abduh's Risalat al- 
Tawhid and al-Qasirm's Dala’il al-tawhid among his references 3 ( Kelam , 1: 302 and 2: 

239). Being able to read French, he also acguainted himself with the history and recent 
developments of Western philosophy. However, he mostly confined himself to 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, handbooks, and introductory overviews, except for the major 
works of a few philosophers such as Descartes and Comte and Gustave Le Bon's 
L'Evolution de la matiere (1906) which he consulted in the original (Kelam, 1: 302 and 2: 
240; Ozervarli 2007: 85). 

(p. 730 ) His most widely received theological work is Yeni ilm-i kelam (2 vols., 1920/1- 
1922/3). Although it remained incomplete—the author had announced two more volumes 
which were never published (Baloglu 1996b: 273)—its existing parts give a sufficiently 
concrete impression of the author's approach. Its main relevance lies in the proposal of a 
new type of philosophical theology to which we will come back later. What interests us 
here are the views on some specific theological guestions contained in it and in other 
writings from the author's pen. 

izmirli also strives to refute materialism and concomitant atheism. One of his main 
arguments against materialism is the assertion that in modern science the concept of 
matter is increasingly being abandoned in favour of that of energy (Kelam, 1: 283f.). He 
presents many different proofs of God's existence, not only those already known in the 
Islamic tradition (Kelam, 2: 5-30), but also additional ones gathered from modern 
European philosophy (Kelam, 2: 30-41). Among these he rates Kant's concept of God as a 
regulative idea of practical reason. Though he principally endorses it, he judges its 
probative value for God's existence to be deficient, because it does not spring from a 
cogent logical conclusion, but is, in his view, rather an expression of Kant's faith or of the 
general need for justice (Kelam, 2: 39-41). His assessment of Comte's Law of the Three 
Stages (Kelam, 2: 80-3) corresponds to that of Filibeli. 

izmirli agrees with ‘Abduh that Islam liberated human reason from the shackles of blind 
submission to former authorities (taqlid). According to him a conflict between the content 
of revelation and the findings of reason is impossible: revelation can contain supra- 
rational knowledge, but nothing contrary to reason (Kelam, 1: 52). On the other hand, 
reason needs to be complemented by revelation, because alone it is not sufficiently 
capable to grasp the most essential truths (see his detailed comparison of the 'way of 
revelation' and the 'way of philosophy' in Kelam, 1: 46-56). He presupposes a foregone 
harmony between revelation and the knowledge attainable by natural science, but 
opposes the so-called scientific exegesis of the Qur’an which tries to find the latest 
discoveries of natural science in its text: the Qur’an is not a book of science; it is 
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inappropriate to look in its immutable verses for scientific theories changing every now 
and then ( Kelam, 1: 16f.)- 

In an account of his scholarly methods and principles he presents himself as a thinker 
deeply committed to critical reasoning, declaring that he accepts only the prophet 
Muhammad as an infallible authority, whereas he never follows any doctrinal position of 
any previous scholar whosoever without rational proofs and previous impartial review of 
all pertinent arguments ( Mustasvife, 6-8; simplified version in Kara 1987: ii. 95-7). His 
actual way of proceeding does not always conform to this ideal: sometimes he adopts an 
eclectic and inconsistent position between tradition and rationality (already noted by 
Ozervarli 1996: 125). He maintains that the universe is governed by inalterable natural 
laws set by God's wisdom from eternity, but does not hesitate to affirm the occurrence of 
miracles breaking these laws, because it is not against reason to assume that God 
changes these laws occasionally for specific purposes. He also accepts miracles as 
evidence of the authenticity of a prophetic message (Kelam, 2: 46; 1: 241-4), but 
elsewhere he declares them to be dispensable because the (p- ?3i) prophet Muhammad 
was, due to his unigue moral perfection, himself the greatest miracle ( al-Jawab , 43-5). 

A courageous contribution to theological thought was izmirli's revision of the traditional 
Islamic opinion about the eternal destiny of sinners and infidels: as mercy and wisdom 
were the dominant gualities in his image of God, he concluded that pain and tortures 
imposed on the wicked ones in hell can only be a means of education by which God wants 
to purify their souls, so that they finally gualify for enjoying His mercy and goodness in 
paradise. Conseguently he denied the eternity of hell punishments (Nar; Kelam, 2: 197- 
200; cf. also Kaya 2009). 


(d) A Kazan Tatar Modernist 

Approximately ten years before izmirli the Kazan Tatar Musa Carullah Bigiyef (1875- 
1949) had already done the same. Bigiyef (for his life and thought, cf. Taymas 1958, 
Gormez 2002, Akbulut 2002, Eliagik 2003, vol. iii: 131-50, Akman 2007, Gavarof 2009), 
who is otherwise mainly known for having played a leading role at the All Russian Muslim 
Conferences from 1905 to 1917 and for his commitment to Muslim womens' liberation, 
had received parts of an education as a religious scholar in Bukhara and in Cairo, where 
he was disillusioned with the general guality of the courses at al-Azhar, but established 
good contact with Muhammad ‘Abduh. Later he published a book entitled Islam Filsuflari 
about him, the plural 'philosophers' being due to its annex containing a biography of al- 
Afghanl (Zarcone 1996: 56). 
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Like the Tatar Jadidists in general (see Kanlidere 1997: 34-6, 68), Bigiyef was a staunch 
opponent of kalam, on which traditional medrese studies focused in Kazan as well as in 
Bukhara in his young years (Kanlidere 1997: 80, 82f.)- He accused the mutakallimun of 
having kept the minds of Muslims busy with useless discussions about irrelevant 
guestions for centuries and thus having caused the decline of sciences in the Islamic 
world (Gormez 1994: 82-7; Kanlidere 2005: 201-3). Like other Tatar intellectuals he saw 
in Shihab al-DIn Marjanl (1818-89) the most influential reformist ‘alim of Kazan in the 
second half of the nineteenth century (Kanlidere 1997: 42-50), some sort of a Muslim 
Luther whose programme of returning to the pure origins of Islam, in particular the 
Qur’an, the hadlth, and the 'books of the salaf (among whom Marjanl counted also al- 
Ghazall, Ibn Sina, and Ibn al-‘ArabI), had to be followed (Kanlidere 1997: 58-60, 44f.). 
Oriented in this way, Bigiyef dared to discard traditional majority positions, basing his 
own views on his personal interpretation of the fundamental normative texts of Islam and 
on a few selected classical authors, in particular mystics. 

While teaching a course on History of Religions at a medrese in Orenburg, he developed a 
particular interest in the destiny of non-Muslims in the hereafter. Mainly under the 
impact of Ibn al-'Arabl and Mawlana Jalal al-DIn RumI he came to the conclusion that 
God's mercy encompasses all humankind and that hence also adherents of other religions 
than Islam will finally be admitted to paradise, even if they have to serve hell sentences 
before. He justified this opinion in a series of articles published in the journal (p- 732) 

§ura (Orenburg) in 1909; they were reprinted as a book under the title Rahmet-i Ilahiye 
Burhanlan two years later. 

Bigiyef rejects the Mu'tazili view that God would not be just, if He did not really impose 
the eternal punishment threatened in the Qur’an on infidels and sinners. According to 
him this argument misses the difference between breaking one's word and forgiving, 
between lying and waiving an announced sanction (Bigiyef, Rahmet, 35). His arguments 
in favour of God's all-encompassing mercy are mainly based on—partly somewhat forced 
—interpretations of Qur’anic verses and two hadlth texts stressing the greatness of God's 
mercy (for views of other Muslim thinkers on this issue see Troll 1983). 

Bigiyef's thesis encountered massive criticism from the conservative part of the Tatar 
‘ulamd’, but also beyond their circle: his book, which was written in an idiosyncratic late 
Ottoman Turkish, prompted the Ottoman §eyhulislam Mustafa Sabri (about him, cf. 
Karabela 2003) to publish a detailed refutation (published in 1918-19). Its title, Yeni 
Islam Milctehidlerinin Kiymet-i Ilmiyesi, already shows that he took this opportunity to 
attest to the modernists in general that they were devoid of scholarly competence. But 
Bigiyef also received support: Rida al-DIn b. Fakhr al-DIn (Rizaeddin Fahreddin) (1855/8- 
1936), one of the leaders of Kazan Tatar Jadidism and editor of the journal §ura (more 
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about him and §ura in Dudoignon 2006: 98-104; Kanlidere 1997: 50-2), wrote a treatise 
entitled Rahmet-i Ilahiye Meselesi (Orenburg 1910) to defend Bigiyef's thesis, rightly 
pointing out that, among others, already Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya had held the same 
opinion (Kanlidere 2005: 60; Mara§ 2002: 91 n. 15, 95). 

A strong motive behind Bigiyef's and izmirli's decision to affirm God's all-encompassing 
mercy was their wish to share the universalist and humanist tendency of the 
Enlightenment. Their acguaintance with the ideas of mystics such as Ibn al-‘Arabi 
enabled them to see that this tendency had also a basis in their own religious tradition. In 
the recent past, under the impact of globalization and international migration flows 
confronting people increasingly with the challenge of religious plurality, the interest in 
the destiny of 'infidels', in particular Jews and Christians, has gained new momentum. 
Among present-day Turkish theologians, Suleyman Ate§ (born 1933) took again the view 
that because of God's mercy all sinners will be allowed to enter paradise, after being 
purified by punishments in hell for a time only known to God himself. By doing so Ate§ 
triggered a fierce debate which is still going on in his country (details in Takim 2007: 
223-44 and 297-309). Bigiyef's, izmirli's, and Ate§'s universalist position is still that of a 
small minority (for a more cautious concession to the 'infidels' made by the Indonesian 
Qur’an commentator Muhammad Quraysh Shihab [born 1944] see Pink 2011: 251, 284). 


(e) India 

In India, Shibll Nu'manl (1857-1914) carried on some of Sayyid Ahmad Khan's modernist 
ideas, but also differed from him in important respects. He was not formally educated 
(p. 733 ) as ‘alim. His vast knowledge in the different branches of religious learning 
resulted primarily from autodidactic efforts and contacts with scholars on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. From 1882 until Sayyid Ahmad Khan's death in 1898 he taught Arabic and 
Persian at the Muhammadan Anglo Oriental College in Aligarh. In 1892/3 he travelled 
extensively in the Middle East, visiting, among other places, Istanbul, Damascus, and also 
Cairo, where he met ‘Abduh. 

Shibh's theology (cf. also Murad 1996, Ozervarli 1998: 79-123 passim, Troll 1982a, Troll 
1982b) is mainly contained in two books with similar titles: ‘Ilm al-kalam (1st edn. 1903), 
a history of kalam including the author's judgements on the described developments and 
positions, and al-Kalam (1st edn. 1904), a systematic exposition of the author's own 
theology in view of what he perceived as contemporary needs. The basic tendency of 
ShiblTs thought is rationalist. This led him, for instance, to discard the bulk of Ash'arism 
because of doctrines which, in his opinion, no reasonable person can subscribe to, such 
as the non-existence of inner-worldly causal connections (Murad 1996: 20), and to take 
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sides with the Mu'tazills and the philosophers, or at least with those Ash'arites who were 
less irrational in his opinion, such as al-Ghazali and Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI (Troll 1982a: 

2 If.). He notes the unique rationality of Islam, in which faith has to be based on reason, 
in contrast to all other religions (Shibll, Kalam, 24). 

However, his rationalism is less far-reaching and less consistent than Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan's. He underscores the full compatibility of Islam with science, but does not see a 
need to interpret the statements of the Qur’an in such a manner as to avoid 
contradictions between them and the evident results of modern natural sciences. 
According to him there cannot be any conflict between the Qur’an and science, because 
the respective objects of religion and science belong to two separate areas, and the kinds 
of knowledge attained by them are based on two different types of cognition (see e.g. 
Shibll, Kalam, 5f.). On the other hand, it does not escape him that contemporary 
philosophy of nature and the findings of modern science on which it is based are a 
serious challenge to the traditional worldview of revealed religions (Murad 1996: 8f.). 

Against the Ash'arites Shibll affirms a coherent chain of causes and effects operating in 
the universe (Shibll, Kalam, 69; Troll 1982b: 93). But contrary to Sayyid Ahmad Khan he 
does not trust reason to make definitive statements about the regularities governing the 
cause-and-effect relationships: human knowledge of natural laws is very incomplete, 
scientific theories are often preliminary (Shibll, Kalam, 102; Troll 1982a: 21). He also 
does not want to exclude the possibility of miracles breaking natural laws (Shibll, Kalam, 
73f., Eng. trans. Troll 1982b: 99; Troll 1982a: 24, 28). He only rejects the idea that 
miracles can convince anyone of the authenticity of a prophet's mission. In his view the 
decision to believe in the message of a prophet is not taken on the basis of proofs, but by 
means of a spiritual sensitivity or 'taste' ( dhawq ) making people feel whether a given 
message is of divine origin or not (Shibll, Kalam, 90f., Eng. trans. Troll 1982b: 113f.; Troll 
1982a: 27). 

Like Sayyid Ahmad Khan Shibll considers prophecy as the highest possible degree of an 
inborn human talent, which he calls 'strength of sanctity' ( quwwat-i qudsiyya) (Shibll, 
Kalam, 90). In his view the essential content of revelation is not accessible to (p- 734) 
reason, but only to some sort of a supra-rational faculty of cognition (Shibll, Kalam, 84- 
90, Eng. trans. Troll 1982b: 108-13; Troll 1982a: 26f.). 


(f) An Example of Iranian Shi‘i Modernist Theology 

Modernist tendencies were not limited to Sunni scholars: in Iran, Ayatollah Muhammad 
Hasan (Riza Quit) Shari'at SangalajI (1890 or 1892-1944) called for ijtihad instead of 
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taqlid, advocated a strictly rational approach to Islam, and prompted his fellow-believers 
to return to the pure origins of their religion by combating superstitions that had 
distorted its strict monotheism over time. What brought him into fierce conflict with his 
conservative colleagues was his assessment that also some beliefs traditionally regarded 
as belonging to the core of Imam! Shi'ism are superstitious and must be done away with. 
For instance, he rated the idea that the Twelfth Imam will return before resurrection in 
order to establish justice on earth as an illegitimate addition to Islam (Richard 1988: 
166). He condemned the belief that the prophet and the imams are closer to God than 
ordinary people and can hence be asked for intercession ( shafa’a ). He also rejected the 
popular idea that al-Husayn's suffering and death were an expiatory self-sacrifice, 
denouncing it as un-Islamic (Sharp at SangalajI, Tawhid, 63f., 140; Richard 1988: 167; for 
Shl‘ I modernism in Iran and elsewhere, cf. Nasr 1993). 


V Iqbal's Theology for Modern Man 

The theology of the Indian philosopher and poet Muhammad Igbal (1877-1938) is 
contained in his famous Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam 
(1st edn. 1930, enlarged 2nd edn. 1934). It goes beyond the limits of the modernizing 
attempts described so far, not only due to Igbal's personal genius and to his 
unconventional way of tackling the guestion of the relation between Islam and modernity, 
but also because of the peculiarities of the author's educational career and the ambitious 
objective of his approach. 

He studied Philosophy, English Literature, and Arabic at the Government College Lahore. 
In the years 1905-7 he continued his education at Trinity College in Cambridge, taking 
courses in Philosophy and Law. His main teachers there were the philosopher John 
McTaggart (1866-1925) and the philosopher and psychologist James Ward (1848-1925) 
(Schimmel 1963: 37). In summer 1907 Igbal moved to Germany where he improved his 
German language skills and submitted his doctoral thesis The Development of 
Metaphysics in Persia: A Contribution to the History of Muslim Philosophy to the 
University of Munich towards the end of the same year. In contrast to the two English 
philosophers, his German supervisor Fritz Hommel (1854-1936), a professor of Semitic 
Languages, could not contribute substantially to the development of Igbal's philosophical 
thought. 

( P . 735 ) Igbal's Reconstruction aims very high: what it targets is not only to prove that 
Islam perfectly harmonizes with modern scientific rationality or to disprove certain 
contemporary materialist philosophies denying that the belief in God and hence also 
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Islam is still legitimate within a modern worldview. Iqbal intends more: he aspires to 
establish an entirely new religious epistemology and a new interpretation of human 
existence as a whole through which any Muslim misled by Western modernity, nay 
modern man in general, can overcome the aberrations of a type of thought keeping him 
imprisoned in dualistic conceptions or atheist loneliness. The means by which Iqbal wants 
to achieve this purpose consists in enabling man to retrieve the submerged access to 
personal religious experience and to discover that the prophetic message of Islam is the 
most adequate basis for transforming this experience into a creative force of continuous 
self-perfection as well as perfection of the world. 

The argumentations of the seven chapters (in the enlarged version of 1934) of Iqbal's 
Reconstruction do not make easy reading because of their philosophic purport and the 
frequency of their references to several dozens of different Western and Muslim thinkers. 
They can hardly be summarized more concisely than has been done by Damian Howard 
(Howard 2011: 58f.), on which the following account is closely based. 

Iqbal begins by stating that human thought means participating in an absolute thought 
which is the ground of the universe, and that the full meaning of the universe can only be 
grasped by religion. He identifies mystical experience as the content of religious 
knowledge and the most appropriate way to it. Then he propounds the following ideas: in 
prayer, which ideally is a mystical experience par excellence, man (a finite ego) can 
relate to God (the Ultimate or Absolute Ego) and thus participate in the actual creative 
unfolding of the universe. The universe consists of a huge number of finite egos to which 
God has given space at His own expense. The highest species of these egos, man, has 
come about by a process of evolution initiated by God, the Ultimate Ego. God has, out of 
His own free will, limited His power to determining everything in the universe through 
causal chains, in order to give freedom and immortality to man, because He wanted to 
make him participate in the creative perfection of the universe, an infinite, always open 
process. Therefore man is also called upon to strive infinitely for his self-perfection. With 
prophecy the mystic dimension returns to the world after being repressed or forgotten by 
men. Muhammad brought about a civilization exploring the universe, making use of the 
power of inductive reason and fostering the sciences, so that it is now possible to 
discover man's place in the evolution of the universe. Only ijtihad, not taqlid, is adequate 
to the task of free participation in the world's perfection assigned to man by God. The 
final end of the universe and Islam alike is the self-realization of the human ego that is 
able to share God's eternity. 

As noted by Howard (Howard 2011: 60-4), Iqbal's Reconstruction owes more to the 
philosophy of Henri Bergson than his explicit references to him—after all some twenty— 
might suggest. One should add that this applies a fortiori to the philosophy of Iqbal's two 
Cambridge professors: John McTaggart is mentioned only four times in one and the same 
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context of Iqbal's critique of his idea of the unreality of time (Iqbal, Reconstruction, 45f.); 
James Ward is not mentioned at all. Nevertheless it is not exaggerated to say that 
( P . 736) most of the key concepts of Reconstruction have been borrowed either from 

McTaggart or from James Ward without marking this fact. 4 A complete list of these 
borrowings and an analysis of the manner in which Iqbal integrated them in his theology 
would go beyond the scope of this chapter. Suffice it to delineate a few pivotal ideas of 
the two philosophers. Their comparison with the content of Reconstruction summarized 
above will immediately show their strong impact on Iqbal. 

McTaggart was an idealist metaphysician following in the footsteps of Hegel, but also 
critical of him in several respects. Although he did not believe in God in any conventional 
sense, he was a declared mystic. In his opinion mysticism was essentially characterized 
by the recognition of a unity of the universe greater than that recognized by ordinary 
experience or science and by the view that one can be conscious of this unity in a way 
different from discursive thought (McDaniel 2013: section 4, paragraphs 6-7). The 
concept of the human self related to other selves was basic for his understanding of 
reality as a whole (McDaniel 2013: section 5, paragraph 2). He defended the belief in the 
immortality of this self (McDaniel 2013: section 4, paragraph 10). 

James Ward championed, to quote H. D. Lewis (Lewis 1985: 297), a 'theistic idealism in 
which there was a strong panpsychic element but where the point of most significance 
was the distinct existence of particular beings, or monads, as Leibniz would have them, 
and also, in sharp contradiction to Leibniz, interaction between them'. As Lewis remarked 
(Lewis 1985: 297), this is 'an important departure from the traditional idealist pattern 
where everything is ultimately an appearance or element of the one being of God or the 
absolute', since it makes it easier to assume individual human freedom and responsibility 
—which Iqbal emphasized later. In addition, Ward developed an evolutionist natural 
theology. He assumed that a universe composed of interacting monads cannot move 
'towards a state of increasing harmony and cohesion'—as our own universe was doing in 
his opinion—without 'the leadership of a supreme agent' (Basile 2009/2013: section 5, 
paragraph 1). Ward also believed that 'novelties could only be generated by the interplay 
of genuinely free agents'; therefore he conceived of God 'as limiting himself in the 
exercise of his power so as to let the monads free' (Basile 2009/2013: section 5, 
paragraph 3). 'Unless creators are created', he said, 'nothing is really created' (quoted 
from Ward's The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism, Gifford Lectures 1907-10, in 
Basile 2009/2013: section 5, paragraph 1). 

It is obvious how many essential features of Iqbal's Reconstruction are taken from these 
ideas. Consequently the originality of the philosophical component of Iqbal's new 
theology has to be regarded as rather limited. His own achievement lies mainly in the 
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synthesis of the philosophical ideas of his teachers on the one hand and statements of the 
Qur’an as well as of selected authorities of the Islamic tradition, e.g. (p- 737) al-Ghazall 
and Ibn al-‘Arabi, on the other hand. The result of this synthesis is doubtless very 
attractive and inspiring for many contemporary Muslims because of its aptness to support 
specifically modern values such as esteem of human dignity, freedom, activity, self¬ 
optimization, and creative participation in building a better future. However, not a few 
Muslims have also criticized it, in particular because of the pantheistic tendency not 
agreeing with God's transcendence presupposed in the Qur’an, and since the author's 
exegesis of the Qur’an sometimes seems to be arbitrary and dictated by his preconceived 
interests (cf. e.g. Raschid 1981; Fazli 2005; and the authors referred to in Masud 2007: 
19). 


VI New Hermeneutical and Epistemological 
Approaches to the Qur’anic Revelation 


(a) Pioneers of a New Hermeneutics 

Towards the end of the twentieth century an increasing number of theological thinkers— 
still a small minority, but a highly gualified one—came to the conclusion that they had to 
face the conseguences of modernity for Islamic faith on a much more general level than 
that targeted by the modernists and also that chosen by Igbal in his selective 
amalgamation of modern Western philosophy and Islam's mystical heritage, namely the 
level of a basic reflection on the hermeneutical and epistemological implications of the 
belief in Qur’anic revelation under cultural and social conditions strongly differing from 
those of the prophet's original audience. There were two main factors paving the way to 
this development: the emergence of an Egyptian school of Qur’anic exegesis relying on 
methods of literary criticism; and the reception of modern European philosophical 
hermeneutics and epistemology by Muslim theological thinkers. 

The Egyptian school of literary criticism in Qur’anic exegesis (Wielandt 2002: 131-5) was 
founded on the theory of Qur’an interpretation developed by Amin al-KhulI (d. 1967), a 
professor of Arabic Language and Literature at the Egyptian University (later University 
of Cairo) in several publications since the 1940s. According to his theory the Qur’an, the 
most important literary work in Arabic, has to be understood, as any work of literary art, 
against the background of the language and stylistic conventions, but also the cultural 
and social conditions of those to whom it was originally addressed. Hence its exegesis has 
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to proceed in two steps: first the language and the forms of literary expression, but also 
the religious, cultural, and social circumstances of the ancient Arabs who were the 
prophet's first audience have to be studied, together with the chronology of the 
enunciation of the Qur’anic text and the occasions of its revelation ( asbab ( p• 738) al- 
nuzul). On this basis one has to establish the exact meaning of the Qur’anic text as it was 
understood by its first listeners. 

Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd (1943-2010), Professor of Arabic Language and Literature at the 
University of Cairo, generalized the starting point of al-KhulI's methodology in his book 
Mafhum al-nass (1990) by treating the Qur’an not only as a work of literary art, but as a 
text ( nass ) that must be understood according to the scientific principles applying to the 
understanding of any text. He derived these principles from a theory of communication 
widely accepted in linguistics and literary text theory since the 1960s. It purports that the 
information contained in a message can be understood only if the sender transmits it in a 
code known to the recipient. According to Abu Zayd this is valid also for the process of 
revelation, in which a divine message is transmitted to humans: God, the 'author' of the 
Qur’an, must necessarily have used a code understandable to the prophet and to the 
initial addressees of his message. He must have adapted the revealed text to their 
language and literary conventions, but also to the content of their consciousness which 
was largely determined by their cultural tradition and their social situation. Present-day 
exegetes have first to familiarize themselves with this code tied to the specific historical 
situation of the prophet and his Arab contemporaries, in order to be able to identify the 
elements belonging to it in the Qur’anic text and to distinguish them from the immutable 
message of the revelation. Then they have to translate this eternal message into a code 
understandable to their own contemporaries, i.e. into the language and the concepts 
corresponding to the cultural social and situation of today. 

Mohammed Arkoun (1928-2010), a scholar of Algerian origin who taught in Lyon and 
later Paris for many years, had already proposed a similar methodology of exegesis due to 
a different theoretical approach (see esp. Lectures du Coran, 1982). According to him, 
the fait coranique, i.e. that to which all attempts at understanding the Qur’an have to 
refer, is the originally oral prophetic speech which Muhammad and his audience believed 
to be God's revelation. This speech, attested in the written text of the ‘Uthmanic 
recension of the Qur’an, was performed in a language and in textual genres tied to a 
specific historical situation, and in the mythical and symbolic modes of expression of that 
time. The whole exegetical tradition is a process of attempts at appropriating this fait 
coranique. The ‘Uthmanic text as such is open to a potentially infinite range of ever new 
interpretations. Contemporary scholars must use the instruments of historical semiotics 
and sociolinguistics in order to distinguish particular traditional interpretations of the 
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Qur’anic text from the normative meaning which this text might have for present-day 
readers. 5 

( P . 739) The Pakistani scholar Fazlur Rahman (1919-88), who had earned his Ph.D. in 
Oxford, was director of the Central Institute for Islamic Research in Lahore in the years 
1962-8, but emigrated to the United States under the pressure of conservative and 
traditionalist circles. From 1969 until his death he was professor of Islamic Thought at 
the University of Chicago. There he developed his hermeneutics aimed at facilitating a 
modernized understanding of Qur’anic legal provisions (see esp. Rahman 1982: 1-22). In 
doing so, he took his cue from the Italian historian of jurisprudence Emilio Betti, whose 
theory of interpretation he had got to know indirectly by an English translation of Hans- 
Georg Gadamer's Wahrheit und Methode (Rahman 1982: 8; Korner 2005: 113f. with n. 
256-8). According to Betti, understanding a text means reconstructing what the author 
had in mind when he wrote it. By applying this concept to the Qur’an, Fazlur Rahman 
arrived at the conclusion that the intention of its divine author in revealing it had been to 
create a society guided by ethical principles. From this Fazlur Rahman inferred that it is 
not the concrete legal norms of the Qur’an that are valid for all times, but the general 
ethical goals God wanted to achieve by imposing them. In the prophet's time and 
environment, the Qur’anic legal provisions were the appropriate means for achieving 
these goals. Modern exegetes interpreting a particular Qur’anic legal norm have first to 
study the historical situation of the original addressees of the revelation, then to distil the 
general ethical principle out of the situational provision by which God imparted it to the 
prophet's contemporaries, and finally to transform this ethical principle into a new 
provision apt to enforce God's intention under the circumstances of today (see esp. 
Rahman, Islam and Modernity, 5-7). 


(b) The Hermeneutical Turn in Part of Turkish University Theology 

Since 1981 most of Fazlur Rahman's books were successively published in Turkish 
translations, not least thanks to two Turkish junior researchers who had been his 
students in Chicago (Aktay 2005: 84f. n. 14). In the late 1980s a group of young Turkish 
theologians at the Ilahiyat Fakultesi of the University of Ankara began to study them 
intensively. They took particular interest in Fazlur Rahman's hermeneutics, because it 
facilitates a historical understanding of the Qur’an in the sense of reading it within the 
original context for which it was formulated and then recontextualizing its message in 
view of the situation of modern believers, without abandoning the belief that it is God's 
verbal revelation. 

Fazlur Rahman thus became the major source of inspiration for a number of Turkish 
scholars, known as the 'School of Ankara’. They developed various approaches to an 
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exegesis of the Qur’an taking egually account of its historicity and of the necessity of 
translating its normative content into the situation of contemporary Muslims (for a 
thorough study and critical discussion of these approaches see Korner 2005). Among the 
most prominent representatives of this group are Mehmet Pagaci (b. 1959) and Omer 
Ozsoy (b. 1963). 

( P . 740 ) Pagaci refined Fazlur Rahman's hermeneutical model by stating that the modern 
interpreter, before carrying out the first methodical step envisaged by Rahman, has to 
become aware of the presuppositions of his own understanding, because not only the text 
of the Qur’an, but he too is tied to a specific historical context (see esp. Pagaci, Kur'an ve 
Ben Nekadar Tarihseliz?, 2001). With this principle Pagaci refers to the hermeneutics of 
the German philosopher Hans-Georg Gadamer, whose Wahrheit und Methode he had read 
in English translation. Omer Ozsoy egually draws on Fazlur Rahman, but also refers to 
Amin al-Khuli. He characterizes the Qur’an as God's written speech on which the 
reactions of the original addressees were not without influence. In his view their way of 
dealing with it is exemplary and normative. Only by exploring their understanding and 
their ways of acting is it possible to penetrate to an unambiguous meaning of the often 
ambiguous Qur’anic text and thus grasp its 'objective meaning'. However, Ozsoy rates it 
as anachronistic to expect plain answers for today's guestions from the literal sense of 
the Qur’an: Muslims are now living in circumstances differing substantially from those of 
the original milieu of the divine speech. For this reason the 'objective meaning' of the 
Qur’an has now to be interpreted in the light of the reguirements of the present situation. 
This interpretation remains always 'subjective' according to Ozsoy, since the results of 
the interpreter's analysis of his own situation are, due to his own historicity, not certain, 
in contrast to what he can find out about the meaning of the Qur’an for its first 
addressees (Ozsoy 2004a). 

Since the 1990s, the ideas of Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd and the Cairene philosopher Hasan 
Hanafi (b. 1935) have also met with some response in Turkish university theology (Aktay 
2005: 72-5), thus strengthening the new hermeneutical trend there. According to Hanafi 
one cannot know God Himself. Only human concepts of God and of His will can be known. 
Therefore theology must be turned into anthropology. And as these concepts have always 
been formed according to people's changeable political, social, and economic needs, one 
has to keep in mind that the sharVa as well as kalam are historically contextual; at the 
same time today's mutakallimun are called upon to reformulate them in view of present 
needs (see e.g. Hanafi 1997). 

The 'historicist' ( tarihselci ) hermeneutics in Qur’anic exegesis has already been the 
subject of an extensive public debate in Turkey (Ozsoy 2004b: 8-14; cf. also Aktay 2005). 
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On the academic level it began in 1994 with a nationwide theological symposium in Bursa 
devoted entirely to this topic, and it is still going on. 


(c) Iranian Ventures into Modern Hermeneutics and Epistemology 

During the last few decades several Iranian theological thinkers developed new 
hermeneutical and epistemological approaches (cf. also Marcotte 2008). They traced each 
other's publications and were at times engaged in public discussions with each other. The 
two most original and productive ones among them, Shabistari and Surush, are also 
(p. 74i) familiar with Abu Zayd's theory of Qur’anic exegesis (Amirpur 2003: 34). 
Nevertheless, each of them analysed the problems of a contemporary understanding of 
the Qur’anic revelation in his own way and proposed his own solutions for them. 

Particularly profound and systematic are the pertinent reflections of Muhammad 
Mujtahid Shabistari (b. 1936) (on him, cf. Richard 2009), 6 an upper-level ShIT religious 
scholar educated at Qom. In addition, he holds a doctoral degree in Philosophy from the 
University of Tehran. In the years 1970-8 he officiated as director of the (Sth‘I) Islamic 
Centre of Hamburg. During his stay in Germany he mastered the German language and 
acguainted himself with recent developments in Christian theology. He also acguired a 
deep familiarity with modern Western, in particular German, philosophy, studying, for 
instance, Kant's epistemology and Gadamer's hermeneutics. Returned to Iran, he was 
elected into the parliament for the first term after the Islamic Revolution in 1979, but 
later took a critical stance against the regime and withdrew from politics. In the years 
1985-2006 he was professor at the University of Tehran, where he taught Islamic 
Philosophy and Theology and also lectured on non-Islamic religions. 

In his writings he proves to be a universally erudite scholar who refuses to think in the 
simplistic terms of spiritualist East and materialist West. He is convinced that some 
fundamental developments of modern European intellectual history, such as the evidence 
provided by Kant that it is no longer possible to continue traditional metaphysics under 
the auspices of modern science, are valid and inescapable also for Muslims. In his view 
all inhabitants of this world are now living in one and the same modernity, whether they 
are aware of this fact or not. Muslims would thus be well advised to tackle the problem of 
how one can speak of the belief in revelation under the specific conditions of modernity 
(Shabistari 2000a: 58f., 87). 

His hermeneutics (cf. Vahdat 2000, Part I; Marcotte 2008) starts from the premiss that 
humans can neither know God in Himself nor the meaning of the divine revelation in 
itself. Combining this assessment with Gadamer's insights, he emphasizes that 
understanding is always shaped by the presuppositions of the human subject that tries to 
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understand. As he states, this is also valid for all efforts to understand the meaning of the 
revealed text of the Qur’an: any interpretation is shaped by the presuppositions of the 
interpreter, i.e. his modes of reasoning, his previous understandings ( plshfahmha ), his 
actual guestions, interests, and expectations (Shabistarl 1996: 14-32). Therefore the idea 
of Sunni traditionalists and Ash'arites that naql (the revealed text as it is transmitted) and 
‘aql ((sc. the use of) reason) are alternatives between which they can choose, and that 
they are on the safe side if they opt for naql, is an illusion: the presuppositions of the ‘aql 
are at work in any reference to the naql (Shabistarl 2000b: 86f.). 

As these presuppositions are influenced by the specific situation and the cultural horizon 
of the understanding subject in its historicity, no single human interpretation of what is 
said in the revealed book can ever claim to have grasped the eternal truth. Hence it is 
illegitimate (p- 742) to impose a particular interpretation of Qur’anic norms or doctrines 
on others by political force. The coexistence of a plurality of divergent interpretations on 
egual terms must be accepted and protected, which is only possible in an open society 
and a secular state. 

In conformity with Gadamer's concept of the hermeneutical circle, Shabistarl views man's 
efforts to understand revelation as a permanent process: on the one hand his 
interpretation of the holy text never reaches a final result, but always evolves under the 
impact of his changing presuppositions; on the other hand his presuppositions can also be 
corrected by the encounter with the text. 

In an article entitled 'Qira’at-i nabavi az jahan', printed in the journal Madraseh in 
summer 2007 and later enlarged by a long series of postscripts (Shabistarl 2009: XXXVI 
n. 17 7 ), Shabistarl expanded his approach by a new understanding of revelation. He now 
ascribed the Qur’an to Muhammad's (rather than God's) authorship and thus opened the 
way to its unrestricted historical contextualization, but also offered a tentative answer to 
the theological guestion of how the role of the transcendent God in the genesis of a 
sacred book authored by a human being in this world can be conceived of. On the basis of 
considerations of philosophy of language he concluded that the prophet would not have 
been able to make his audience understand his message, if he had only served as 
loudspeaker or sound carrier for the transmission of a ready-made text which was not his 
own. As he now judged, form and content of the Qur’an must have originated with 
Muhammad, because nothing can be textualized in a human language without originating 
from a human speaker. Yet the prophet experienced God as his teacher and mover who 
empowered him to say what he said. This divine empowerment to prophetic speech is 
what the Qur’an calls wahy, revelation. Its exact nature is not known, but it is clear that it 
cannot have been a verbal communication between God and Muhammad, because it took 
place in a sphere where the conditions for a dialogue in human language are not met. 
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However, one can see its result: the prophet's speech differs from that of ordinary people 
in its specific perspective on the world. The Qur’an contains Muhammad's prophetic 
reading of the world from the monotheistic point of view. 

‘Abd al-Karlm Surush (b. 1945) also arrived at the conclusion that Muhammad is the 
author of the Qur’an. Unlike Shabistari, he was not educated as a religious scholar. After 
graduating in Pharmacology at the University of Tehran, he spent more than five years in 
England, where he studied Chemistry and Philosophy of Science. While doing so he came 
into contact with Karl Popper's Critical Rationalism. Having returned to Iran after the 
dawn of the Islamic Revolution in 1979, Surush was initially a staunch supporter of the 
new political system. However, he withdrew from politics in 1984 and devoted himself 
entirely to writing and teaching, lecturing on mysticism and philosophy, mainly at the 
University of Tehran. In 1996 he began to criticize the ShIT clergy publicly and from then 
on turned into one of the country's most prominent dissidents. Having been threatened 
and even physically attacked due to this volte-face, he (p- 743) accepted several 
invitations for longer stays abroad and finally went into continuous exile in 2000. Since 
then he has carried on research at renowned scientific institutions in Berlin and Leiden 
and has been teaching as visiting scholar at various universities of the United States. 

The core of Surush's contribution to theological thought is a specific epistemology which 
he later complemented with a new theory of revelation (cf. esp. Cooper 2000; Dahlen 
2001). His epistemology was developed in the late 1980s and can be mainly found in his 
book Qabd va-bast-i ti’urik-i sharVat (Surush 1990/1; concisely summarized by himself in 
Surush 1999b: 2f.; Eng. trans. in Surush 2009: 120). Its starting point is the distinction 
between religion and religious knowledge. By religion he means revealed truth. As 
Surush states, religion is eternal, but religious knowledge is changeable, as any other 
kind of knowledge, due to factors external to its object, for instance the individual 
intellectual abilities and gualifications of the believers, their language, the social and 
cultural circumstances in which they live, and the general state of the development of 
sciences in their time and milieu. Under the impact of these extra-religious factors 
religious knowledge can contract or expand, i.e. shrink because ideas or rules are 
abandoned or grow through addition and elaboration of concepts or provisions, according 
to the assumptions, expectations, and guestions of the believers. Religion as such or, as 
he also says, the normative text is 'silent' (see e.g. Surush 1998: 245; Surush 1999b: 120). 
It takes effect only by means of human interpretation, which is always conjectural and 
fallible and inevitably produces a plurality of egually legitimate results (cf. the title of his 
book Siratha-yi mustaqim, Straight Paths, boldly alluding to Qur’an 1: 6) due to the 
varying extra-religious factors on which it depends. No particular interpretation can 
claim final authority over another one. 
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This epistemology obviously contradicts Khomeini's theory of vilayat-i faqih, the basis of 
the present political system of Iran, and is also not easily compatible with the Slh‘1 belief 
in the infallibility of the imams. But it does not yet contest the eternal validity of the 
Qur’an in its entirety. This step was taken by Surush in his book Bast-i tajrube-yi nabawl 
(Surush 1999a; Surush 2009) where he abandoned the concept of verbal revelation (for 
his theology of revelation see Madaninejad 2011: 60-104; Amirpur 2011: 422-37). Instead 
of the Qur’an, the prophet's experience of revelation now became the benchmark of 
Islamic faith for him. As he now assumed, the Qur’an is the prophet's interpretation of 
the experience of revelation. Surush conceives of this experience as a kind of mystical 
union in which Muhammad immersed himself in God's will. After Muhammad had learned 
to stand this experience, he could even induce it himself as circumstances reguired. The 
Qur’an then answered his and his listeners' guestions and responded to their situational 
needs in a form understandable to them. 

All Qur’anic verses referring to specific incidents, but also the Arabic language of the 
Qur’an and the fact that it breathes Arab culture, are accidental. They do not form part of 
the everlasting religion God wants people to adhere to. As for present-day Muslims, 
according to Surush, their religiosity should ideally be that of a critical scholar and a 
mystic at the same time: on the one hand they have to separate the eternal in the Qur’an 
(p. 744 ) and in Islam from the accidentals; on the other hand they should expand the 
prophetic experience by joining it, which means seeking mystical union with God 
themselves. 

In an interview given to the Dutch online magazine ZemZem in 2007 (text in Surush 2009: 
272-5), Surush's dissociation from the traditional belief in the literal revelation of the 
Qur’an is made even more explicit: he now declares that revelation is a kind of inspiration 
comparable to that of a poet. Like a poem, the Qur’an was not only created by inspiration, 
but also by the inspired person, the prophet Muhammad. In any revelation the revealed 
content as such is formless, it is the prophet who shapes it. In this process 'the language 
he knows, the styles he masters and the images and knowledge he possesses', but also 
his personality and even his moods, play an important role. In view of this 'purely human 
side of revelation', the Qur’an can also contain errors, for instance in what it says about 
historical events, other religious traditions, or practical earthly matters (Surush 2009: 
273). Yet Surush still affirms the infallibility of the Qur’anic statements about God's 
attributes, life after death, and rules of worship (Surush 2009: 273)—without naming the 
criteria for his decision not to attribute these components of the Qur’an also to the 
prophet's knowledge. 
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VII Beginnings and Development of the 
Interest in a New Kalam 


(a) Early Concepts of a New Kalam 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan had already pointed out the need for a specifically modern ‘ilm al- 
kalam. In his opinion, the task of this new theology was 'to make an all-out effort to 
harmonize the tenets of contemporary natural science and philosophy with the doctrines 
of Islam, or to prove the futility of the tenets of contemporary natural science and 
philosophy' ( Lecture on Islam, 1884, trans. in Troll 1978b: Appendix 313). As he did not 
believe that the tenets of contemporary natural sciences and the underlying philosophy 
can be refuted by theological arguments, he saw the main function of a modern ‘ilm al- 
kalam in developing an interpretation of the doctrines of Islam compatible with them. 
Muhammad ‘Abduh had noted a lack of present-day relevance in the treatises of kalam 
traditionally used for teaching purposes, but without reflecting systematically on possible 
new themes or methods to be taken up by Muslim theologians. In his Risalat al-Tawhid 
(1892), he had restricted himself to trying to remedy this deficiency by presenting Islam 
as the religion most suitable for the age of reason and modern sciences. 

The Indian scholar Shibll Nu'manl has often been credited with having made the call for a 
new kalam a programmatic slogan. In his book al-Kalam (1904), whose first print carried 
the subtitle 'ya‘ni ‘ilm-i kalam-i jadid’, he urged a reform of Islamic theology in 
accordance with what he regarded as contemporary needs. This book was published 
under the title ‘Ilm-i kalam-i jadid in a Persian translation in 1950-1 (Nu'manl, (p- 745 ) al- 
Kalam); it contributed to the diffusion of the idea of a new kalam, particularly among Shl'I 
scholars. However, Shibll advocated a kind of new kalam of limited innovatory value: 
since in his opinion the basic theological problems were still the same as they had been 
many centuries ago, he thought it would sufficiently meet the needs of the present age to 
discard mainstream Ash'arism and to return to the rational arguments and positions of 
the Mu'tazills or the Islamic philosophers. In view of this concept of renewing kalam by 
reverting to the rationalist trends of the Islamic past ShiblTs attitude has been 
characterized as 'medievalized modernism' (Murad 1996: 34; for an analysis of the 
problems of ShiblTs approach, see Murad 1996: 13-34). 

Several late Ottoman and early Republican Turkish contemporaries of Shibll were much 
more conscious of the novelty of the challenges to be faced by kalam in the twentieth 
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century and rated the extent of theological innovation required by them as much greater. 
In 1909 the §eyhulislam Musa Kazim gave a notable lecture in which he dwelled on the 
necessity of adjusting the textbooks used for teaching kalam to contemporary 
requirements. As he pointed out, the mutakallimun of former times had defended the 
Islamic creed against the objections of Aristotelian and Illuminationist philosophers. 

These opponents disappeared a long time ago; thus the traditional treatises of kalam 
defending Islam against them have lost their usefulness. Instead, new books on kalam 
are needed which defend the Islamic faith against its adversaries of today, namely the 
adherents of materialism, naturalism, and atheism (Kiitub 290f.). In order to become able 
to rebut their objections effectively, contemporary mutakallimun first have to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the pertinent contemporary philosophical trends, 
while they may neglect some of the much-discussed subjects of the theological discourse 
of former times. Confronted with contemporary atheism, for instance, it is useless to 
discuss God's attributes at length, since to people not even believing in God's existence 
the question of how to understand His attributes is of no relevance (Kiitub 292). 

At about the same time Abdiillatif Harputi (1842-1916), who taught Kelam at the 
Dariilfunun in Istanbul, also stressed the need for a new kind of kalam apt to refute the 
specifically modern false doctrines challenging the Islamic faith, in particular sensualism, 
materialism, and atheism which were now spreading among Muslims under the impact of 
Western philosophical ideas (cf. also Karaman 2004). In the preface of his Tanqih al- 
kalam fi ‘aqa’id ahl al-islam (first published in 1909), written in Arabic with extensive 
explanatory annotation in Ottoman Turkish, he reported to have decided to write this 
work because he had found the traditional treatises of kalam unusable for contemporary 
teaching purposes: the authors of these works have rebutted the errors and pernicious 
innovations ( bida‘ ) of their times; nowadays it is mandatory to rebut those of the present, 
since 'writing kalam works must be done in accordance with place and time' ( Tanqih , 4f.; 
quotation p. 4). In a book on the history of kalam he pointed out that after a first phase of 
development in which kalam was mainly concerned with refuting the errors resulting 
from the early schisms in Islam, and a second one in which kalam mainly dealt with errors 
that had come about under the impact of Greek philosophy, it is now time for a third 
phase of kalam in which its representatives strive to defend the (p- 746) Islamic creed 
against the dangers emanating from contemporary philosophies. In order to be able to do 
so they must study these philosophies in depth, as the mutakallimun of the second phase 
had done with Greek philosophy ( Tanqih , 124-6). 

Harputi failed to implement this programme. The theology deployed in his Tanqih is for 
the most part still very traditional (cf. also Yar 1998: 258-60). 8 He admitted that he was 
not able to master the task he had assigned to the mutakallimun of his time, because he 
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did not know any Western language and hence could not get a sufficient grasp of 
contemporary philosophy; so he expressed his hope for better-eguipped colleagues 
('Tarih, 126). 

izmirli Ismail Hakki, who like Harputi saw the main challenge for present-day kalam in 
having to grapple with modern philosophies of Western origin, met this challenge to a 
greater extent (cf. above Section IV c). He also reflected on the legitimacy, the 
methodological reguirements and the conseguences of such a new approach in a more 
differentiated way (see also Baloglu 1996a). His pertinent deliberations can mainly be 
found in the prefaces of his books Muhassal al-kalam wa-l-hikma (1917/18) and Yeni ilm-i 
kelam (1920/1-1922/3), in an interview on his project of a new kalam given to 
Sebiliirre§ad in May 1923, and in an article and its continuation, both entitled 'Yeni ilm-i 
kelam hakkinda' and published in the same journal in August 1923. 

Like Harputi, izmirli divides the previous development of kalam into two phases, that of 
the earlier mutakallimun and that of the later ones. The second phase began, according to 
him, in the sixth Islamic century under the influence of philosophically well-versed 
Ash'arites such as al-Ghazall. The earlier mutakallimun debated on the views of different 
firaq, in particular the Mu'tazila and the Jahmiyya, whereas the later ones dealt with 
Greek philosophy and the views of Muslim philosophers influenced by it. By expounding 
the difference between this later type of theology and the earlier one izmirli 
demonstrates that it is nothing new, but normal for mutakallimun to change their 
perspectives and methods when necessary ( Muhassal , 10f.; Kelam, 7f.), because 'the 
principles and means of the science of kalam may change according to the needs of the 
age' (Kelam, 7); 'the science of kalam varies in its functions, as the adversaries, the 
obstinate opponents and those who seek guidance vary' (Kelam, 10; cf. Muhassal, 11; 
'Kelam Hakkmda', 2: 38). The kind of philosophy underlying the thought of the second 
phase of kalam petered out three centuries ago (Kelam, 90; Muhassal, 12; Interview 59). 

A new kind of philosophy, that of the modern West, has established itself. It is therefore 
now preferable to deal with the views of English, French, and German philosophers 
instead of ancient Greek ones (Kelam, 90). Nowadays kalam cannot defend Islam any 
more on the basis of Aristotle's logic and scholastic patterns of argumentation; it should 
use instead the logic of the founders of modern empiricism and rationalism and should 
follow the same methods and rules that are now generally valid in all sciences (Muhassal, 
13, 14; Interview 59). (p- 747) All the different branches of modern philosophy as well as 
History of Religions must be included in its reflections (Muhassal, 17). Moreover, due to 
the differentiation of scientific disciplines in modern times kalam cannot contradict the 
results of empirical sciences any more, but has to accept them as facts and to argue on 
their basis (Muhassal, 16). 
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Contrary to Harputi, who supposed a fundamental antagonism between religion and 
philosophy and hence saw in Western philosophy nothing but an object of refutation (see 
e.g. Tarih, 127, 124, 126), izmirli assumed that some views of modern Western 
philosophers contradict the tenets of Islam, while others do not or even confirm the 
Islamic positions in specific points, so that they provide useful arguments for convincing 
contemporary Muslim sceptics impressed by Western philosophy. According to him the 
task of the new kalam consists in sorting out which philosophical views are incompatible 
with Islam and which ones are compatible with it or might even support it. Views of 
Western philosophers must not be refuted or accepted except on the basis of proofs 
( Muhassal , 13). He attached great importance to the point that the new kelam he had in 
mind would not lead to changing any essentials of the Islamic faith (Interview 59), but 
only to reasoning Islamic doctrines in such a way as to keep them acceptable for 
educated Muslims, especially 'the Muslim youth whose brains are nowadays saturated 
with philosophical theories' (izmirli, Kelam Hakkmda: 2, 40). 

After izmirli's writings on yeni ilm-i kelam and Igbal's proposal of a reconstruction of 
religious thought, there was relatively little talk about a desirable new philosophical 
theology for approximately half a century. Ayatollah Murtaza Mutahhari (1920-79), who 
taught at the University of Tehran from 1956 to 1978, is reputed to have again advocated 
a new kalam (‘Abbas and Qa’imI Niya 2011; Khosrowpanah 2000/1: 24; Madaninejad 
2011: 25), on the grounds that 'in our age doubts have arisen that formerly did not exist, 
and formerly unknown corroborating arguments have appeared, due to the peculiarities 
of scientific progress, whereas many of the old doubts are irrelevant in our time and 
many corroborating arguments have lost their value' (guoted in ‘Abbas and Qa’imI Niya 
2011: 89). 

(b) Wahiduddin Khan's So-Called Qur’anic Kalam 

In a lecture given in 1976, the Indian Sunni scholar Wahiduddin Khan (b. 1925), the 
founder of the Islamic Centre at New Delhi, also pleaded for what he called a new kalam 
(cf. also Altmta§ 2003). However, what he meant by this term neither corresponds to the 
definition of theology lying at the bottom of this chapter nor to any notion of kalam 
common to a significant number of contemporary Muslim experts: he advocated a new 
theology not based on philosophy at all, but solely on the results of modern natural 
science, psychology, and archaeology. In his opinion the representatives of classical 
kalam made the mistake of trying to explain the immutable Islamic creed by means of 
rational arguments taken from philosophy, that is to say from changeable patterns of 
human thought. A new kalam arguing on the basis of modern philosophy would be egually 
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mistaken, because it would again rely on merely human rational insights that can become 
obsolete in the future. 

(p. 748) According to Wahiduddin Khan today a kind of kalam is necessary and possible 
that solves the problem of theological views becoming obsolete, and this once and for all. 
The conceptions that can form part of a permanently valid Islamic theology are to be 
found in the Qur’an. God has arranged the order of the universe and explained it in the 
Qur’an, although in an abbreviated manner only, because the prophet's contemporaries 
were not yet able to understand more. Thanks to scientific progress this order has now 
become known in detail; at the same time, it is now clear that the results of the sciences 
prove the truth of what has been said in the Qur’an. Hence the pertinent Qur’anic 
statements have to be recorded and complemented with the findings of modern sciences 
specifying and confirming them (Kalam, 78-81). Wahiduddin Khan calls this method of 
elaborating on the Qur’anic text 'Qur’anic kalam' (Kalam, 77). 

He had already presented an example of its application in his book al-Islam yatahadda 
(first published in Urdu in 1966, widely known in its Arabic translation published in 
1974), where he addressed a broad range of modern topics that would indeed deserve to 
be seriously dealt with in contemporary kalam. However, his approach ignores that, just 
like philosophy, all kinds of modern sciences are based on human patterns of thought and 
that, hence, knowledge attained by them cannot in its entirety be rated as eternally valid 
either. What he practises is essentially confined to a slightly modified variety of the so- 
called tafsir ‘ilmi, i.e. the apologetic technigue of reading the presumedly latest scientific 
discoveries and theories into the Qur’anic text. Its main weakness is the lack of a 
reflected hermeneutics. 


(c) Recent Pleas for a New Philosophy-Based Kalam 

Since the 1990s a new philosophy-based kalam has again increasingly been called for by 
Sunni as well as ShiT scholars (a first, rudimentary overview of the development of the 
notion of a new kalam by a ShiT author is provided by Badawi 2002). 'The new kalam' (al- 
kalam al-jadid, yeni kelam, kalam-i jadid) has now become an established term for a goal 
with which an entire group of thinkers of different backgrounds identifies. In Egypt it is 
promoted, among others, by Hasan Hanafi. In Turkey and Iran 'New kalam’ has also 
become the established term for a school of thought. 

Contemporary Turkish university theologians often classify ‘Abduh, Shibll Nu'manI, 
Harputi, and izmirli ismail Hakki as major forerunners of this school called 'Yeni Kelam' 
and often deal with their thought under this heading in courses as well as in textbooks 
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(e.g. Topaloglu 1993: 35-42; Karada§ 2010: 119-25). Some contemporary Turkish 
scholars specializing in Kelam do not refer to these founding fathers, but have 
nevertheless factually developed a new philosophy-founded theology of their own, among 
them Hiiseyin Atay (b. 1930), the first holder of the Chair of Kelam at the Faculty of 
Theology in Ankara, as well as ilhami Guler (b. 1959) and §aban Ali Diizgun (b. 1968), 
both professors at the same faculty, to name but a few. 

In Iran, the programme of a new kalam has been advocated and pursued, among others, 
by Muhammad Mujtahid Shabistari and ‘Abd al-Karlm Surush in the recent past. A 
decided proponent of a new kalam on the Shl‘1 side is also ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Rifa‘1 (b. 

(p. 749 ) 1954), professor of Islamic Philosophy at the University of Baghdad and editor of 
the journal Qadaya islamiyya mu’asira. 

The third annual congress of the Egyptian Philosophical Society held in Cairo in June 
1991 in cooperation with al-Azhar was devoted to the subject Towards a new science of 
kalam’ (report of Hasan Hanafi on his own contribution to it in a long footnote in Hanafi 
1997: 69-71; report shedding light also on divergent positions of other participants in al- 
Rifa‘1 2002a: 253f.). In April 2004 the first one of a series of international congresses on 
The Methods of Islamic Sciences between Renewal ( tajdid ) and Imitation ( taqlid )' 
organized by the Kulliyyat Dar al-‘ulum of the University of Cairo also focused on a new 
kalam (text of the final memorandum containing the recommendations of the participants 
in al-Julaynid 2004: 827f.). In his opening speech to this conference Muhammad al-Sayyid 
al-Julaynid deplored that lectures on kalam in present-day Muslim academic institutions 
resemble 'a museum of cultural history' through which the students are given a guided 
tour, instead of being taught how to reflect on solutions for the problems of our time (al- 
Julaynid 2004: 27). 


(d) Types of Proposed New Approaches 

Among the theologians demanding a new kalam the notions of what its novelty should 
consist of vary considerably (cf. also Evkuran 2004). In view of the following typological 
outline it should be kept in mind that supporters of the idea of a new kalam often do not 
only hold one of these notions, but combine several of them. 

1 A New Purpose? 

A first point about which there are different opinions is the function a new kalam should 
fulfil. Many of its proponents still think that the primary purpose of kalam is apologetics 
and that kalam should be made fit for serving this purpose more effectively in the future 
(see e.g. al-Julaynid 2004: 37, 68f. and the final recommendations of the conference al- 
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Julaynid 2004: 827f.), because it has to defend Islam against ever more malicious 
adversaries. But not a few thinkers now plead for overcoming this primarily defensive 
attitude. They conceive of the new kalam mainly as a discipline needed by Muslims for 
their own sake in order to develop a rationally tenable understanding of their religion 
under the conditions of modernity, and of modernity in the light of their religion. 

2 New Topics 

Some authors understand by the new kalam primarily a philosophy-based theology 
dealing with new, typically modern topics (for detailed reflections of a Turkish theologian 
on the topics that should be treated nowadays in kalam, see Topaloglu 2004). Often- 
mentioned issues to be addressed are the relation between Islamic creed and modern 
natural sciences, a much-discussed subject since Sayyid Ahmad Khan and ‘Abduh, and 
also materialism and atheism, topics that had been in the focus of the modernists' 
attention already at the beginning of the twentieth century. Since the 1960s (p- 750) 
some Turkish theologians have actually resumed the refutation of atheism along the lines 
of early twentieth-century modernism, occasionally on the basis of a slightly updated 
philosophical knowledge (see e.g. the list of titles in Topaloglu 1993: 41f. and Co§kun 
2011 ). 

Darwin's theory of evolution had been a seriously discussed topic already in the late 
nineteenth century. Since the 1970s creationism was propagated as an alternative to 
Darwinism, particularly in Turkey where religiously conservative and Islamist politicians 
supported it, but occasionally also elsewhere (Riexinger 2009a: 103-12; cf. also Riexinger 
2009b and 2011). Yet neither Darwinism nor creationism has so far received much 
attention among those promoting a new kalam. 

Much greater is the innovative potential of concepts of a new kalam not only allowing for 
new topics, but based on the assessment that kalam needs a new focus of interest and 
new methods. 

3 New Focuses 

Several scholars press for a shift from the traditionally theocentric kalam to an 
anthropocentric one (see e.g. HanafI 1997: 72, and above, Section VI b), or at least for a 
kalam giving the anthropological dimension of theology more weight compared to the 
guestions related to God's unity and attributes. In view of the importance of man as a 
subject of theological thought §erafeddin Golciik (b. 1940), professor of Kelam at Selguk 
Universitesi in Konya, suggested that the term ‘ilm al-tawhid should no longer be used as 
a synonym for ‘ilm al-kalam (Golciik 1992: 333f.). 
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Another demand made by quite a few thinkers is that kalam must become more this- 
worldly and political, so as to work out systematically the emancipatory potential of the 
ideas of individual freedom and responsibility as well as social justice contained, as they 
believe, in the Qur’an and in the teachings of certain ancient schools of theological 
thought, particularly the Mu'tazila. According to them kalam should thus become an 
instrument of criticizing oppression, exploitation, poverty, and other concrete grievances 
and lay the theological foundations for a better order of state and society. One of the 
main protagonists of such a political kalam is Hasan Hanafi. His above-mentioned idea 
that today's mutakallimun are called upon to reformulate the traditional Islamic concepts 
of God and true faith in view of present political, social, and economic needs is not 
unproblematic because it aims, beyond the mere interpretive recontextualization of 
Qur’anic doctrines and provisions in view of modern circumstances, at a consciously 
manipulative use of the religious convictions of believers for political purposes, which he 
regards as legitimate. 

Other authors not following Hanafi in this point nevertheless share his objective of 
developing an Islamic Theology of Liberation, primarily on a Qur’anic basis (see e.g. 
Esack 1997; Guler 2002, 2004, 2011). The beginnings of a feminist exegesis of the 
Qur’an, whose most prominent representative is at present Amina Wadud (b. 1952), an 
American convert to Islam and professor of Religious Studies at Virginia Commonwealth 
University in Richmond, constitute a special facet of the attempts to initiate such an 
emancipatory theology (e.g. Wadud 1999 and 2006). 

(p. 75i) The three Iranian thinkers, Muhammad Mujtahid Shabistarl, ‘Abd al-Karlm 
Surush, and Muhsin Kadlvar (b. 1959) (for Kadivar, see Vahdat 2000, Part II), 9 have 
already presented a special type of political kalam: in different ways they all tried to 
demonstrate by theological arguments that it is imperative for Islam's sake to strive for a 
democracy not allowing clergymen or any other brand of self-appointed defenders of true 
religion to monopolize the interpretation of God's will and to subject everybody to their 
own opinions about it by dictatorial means, because in their opinion only such a political 
order ensures the freedom of belief required by the limits of any human comprehension 
of divine truth and by the plurality of individual views concerning it (for this political 
aspect of their theology see esp. Sadri 2001). 

In the case of Shabistarl, the plea for a secular democracy also results from the relevance 
of freedom in his understanding of man's relation to God: as he stresses, belief in 
revelation is a matter of free personal choice. God himself does not want it otherwise. 

This can already be deduced from the mere fact that he communicated His will to man by 
revelation, instead of forcing him immediately to execute it, which He could have easily 
done. The decision for or against belief must also be free for another reason: God wants 
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believers to give testimony ( shahadat ) of their faith; a valid testimony is, by its very 
nature, only conceivable as a free act of the witness (Shabistari 2000/1: 21). In his view 
the freedom of the addressees of revelation includes the right to criticize religion and to 
adhere to a religion other than Islam or to no religion at all. Without such a choice there 
would not be real freedom. State and society must be ordered in such a way as to give 
space to all this (Shabistari 1996/7: 184, 187). According to Shabistari the new kalam 
should also tackle the task of developing a well-reflected Islamic foundation for 
recognizing universal human rights; he has already begun to work on this topic (e.g. 
Shabistari 2002/3: 230-311). 10 

4 New Methods 

A view expressed by several Sunni thinkers is that the new kalam should be pursued in a 
more rational way compared to the traditional one. Thus, for instance, Hanafi pleads for a 
kalam in which activity of reason (‘aql) is regarded as the basis of naql (the tradition of 
the revealed texts), not vice versa (Hanafi 1997: 71). This demand for more rationality 
corresponds to the general orientation of Sunni modernists since Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 

For some Sunni thinkers the guest for a more rational kalam is eguivalent to a conscious 
return to the Mu'tazila and the rejection of the Ash'ariyya, as already seen in the case of 
Shibli Nu'mani. However, it is an exception that contemporary Sunni (p- 752) theologians 
want to revive the Mu'tazili doctrines without restriction, as was in fact the aim of the 
Indonesian scholar Harun Nasution (1919-98), the former rector of IAIN Jakarta (Muzani 
1994: 113-20; Martin, Woodward, and Atmaja 1997: 158-96; Saleh 2001: 197-218; for a 
general overview of modern trends in Indonesia's Islamic theology, cf. Saleh 2001). He 
regarded the Mu'tazila as that part of the Islamic tradition which is still relevant to the 
modernizing Muslim community, having identified it as 'our rational and liberal 
theology' (interview 1993, guoted in Muzani 1994: 115). Unlike him, most authors take 
recourse to Mu'tazili notions only selectively and to a rather limited extent. Therefore 
labels such as 'renewal of Mu'tazilism' (Caspar 1957; Gardet 1972), 'Neo- 
Mu'tazilism' (Khalid 1969), or 'New-Mu'tazilite Theology' (Demichelis 2010, ignoring 
Hildebrandt 2002 and 2007) are misleading with respect to their thought. This applies 
not only to the ideas of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Muhammad ‘Abduh, and Shibli Nu'mani, as 
shown above, but also, for instance, to the authors of the Egyptian school of literary 
exegesis of the Qur’an and to Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd (cf. Hildebrandt 2007: 353-417). 

This much is true: contemporary Sunnis increasingly tend not to be solicitous any more 
about strictly conforming to the standards of Ash'arism or Maturidism when giving their 
opinions on specific guestions already debated in traditional kalam. Some officially Sunni 
thinkers even largely appropriate certain Mu'tazili views. A case in point is ilhami Giiler, 
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professor of Kelam at the University of Ankara, with his book Allah'm Ahlakiligi Sorunu 
{The Question of God's Morality) (2000): he opts for the Mu'tazili notion of God's justice 
and of His commitment to what is intelligibly good, without embracing Mu'tazilism 
unrestrictedly (cf. Guler 2000: 143). 

Not a few scholars are of the opinion that kalam should be carried on in a more Qur’anic 
way. What they have in mind is not Wahiduddin Khan's 'Qur’anic kalam’, but a kalam 
focused on the systematic interpretation of the essentials of the Qur’anic message in view 
of the guestions of present-day believers. Such a theology has already been advocated 
and practised in Turkey, with slightly varying accentuations, by Huseyin Atay, Bekir 
Topaloglu, §erafeddin Golciik (Karada§ 2009: 142-8), and some others. It often comes 
close to what is called 'thematic interpretation' {tafsir mawdu‘1) in contemporary Arabic 
exegesis of the Qur’an, but differs from it in making the purport of the Qur’an accessible 
by means of philosophical categories and methods. 

Other methodological demands for a new kalam formulated by various Muslim scholars 
are that it should establish closer links to a broad range of modern sciences, not least the 
humanities, so as to take into consideration, for instance, the insights of contemporary 
Psychology of Religion and Comparative Religion, and that it should adjust itself to the 
current level of philosophical thought. 

Nowadays the principal demand made on future theologians in this field is, as a rule, not 
a thorough acguaintance with recent developments of natural philosophy, but rather the 
familiarity with and appreciation of the insights gained by philosophical hermeneutics 
and epistemology since the second half of the twentieth century. For Shabistarl an up-to- 
date Islamic hermeneutics is one of the central pillars of the new kalam he (p- 753) 

aspires to (Shabistarl 1996; Shabistarl 2000: 86f., 116; Shabistarl in al-Rifa‘1 2002a: 78- 
80 11 ). At the same time he emphasizes the necessity of giving the reflection on spiritual 
experience a more prominent place in kalam (Shabistarl in al-Rifa'I 2002a: 105f.). The 
importance attached by him and also by Surush to religious experience in a new Islamic 
theology is in line with Igbal, whom both of them guote occasionally. 


VIII Postscript 

The foregoing overview has shown that in the last 150 years and especially in the last few 
decades of the development of Islamic theological thought there was no lack of promising 
and courageous new approaches. Whether there is a chance that they are one day taken 
up and developed further by a wider circle of academic theologians will not least depend 
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on the political and social development in the many countries of Muslim majority still 
deprived of democracy and freedom of expression. So far the symbiotic alliance of 
dictatorial regimes and conservative religious scholars prevailing in a large part of the 
Islamic world is not favourable to such a progression. 
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Notes: 

( x ) This is true despite the fact that he is commonly said to have translated al-Afghanl's 
originally Persian Haqiqat-i madhhab-i nayciri wa-bayan-z hal-i nayciriyyan, published in 
Arabic under the title al-Radd ‘ala l-dahriyyin. It was in reality al-Afghanl's servant Abu 
Turab (‘Arif Efendi) who translated this work into Arabic for ‘Abduh, within his 
capabilities. ‘Abduh's contribution was confined to transforming the result into an 
appropriate Arabic style (also confirmed by Haddad 1994: 121-2). Abu Turab not only 
'knew Persian' (as stated by Sedgwick 2010: 39), but was Persian (see e.g. Keddie 1966: 
518; Keddie 1972: 34, 45) and knew Arabic. 

( 2 ) Elsewhere he reported at length how ‘Abduh had, in a discussion with a Christian 
opponent, pointed out that Islam is the religion of reason, apparently alluding to his 
controversy with Farah Antun (al-Qasimi, Ta'arud, 62If.). 

( 3 ) The latter book erroneously as Barahin al-tawhid. 

( 4 ) After reading G. L. Dickinson's memoir book J. McT. E. McTaggard (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1931), i.e. after publishing his Reconstruction, Igbal published an 
article entitled McTaggard's Philosophy (in Indian Arts and Letters, i (1932), 25-51, 
reprinted in Statements and Speeches of Iqbal, ed. A. R. Tarig (Lahore: Shaykh Ghulam 
Ali & Sons, 1973), 140-51), in which his indebtedness to McTaggart becomes more 
visible. 

( 5 ) The theological relevance of the ideas of the Syrian engineer and writer Muhammad 
Shahrur (b. 1938) about Qur’anic exegesis has been grossly overestimated by some 
authors: Shahrur's approach consists of a combination of untenable linguistic 
assumptions, partly misunderstood modern philosophy, and tafsir ‘ilmi, whereas it lacks 
any state-of-the-art hermeneutical reflection. This approach and the stupendous success 
of the book in which it was exposed for the first time ( al-Kitab wa-l-qur’an, qira’a 
mu’asira, 1st edn. (Damascus: al-Ahall li-l-tiba'a wa-l-nashr wa-l-tawzT, 1990); 10th edn. 
(2011)) among Arab readers without education in Islamic theology, philosophy, or Arabic 
language are primarily apt to illustrate the ardent desire of the author and his public for 
exegetical justification of their own notions of what is modern. 

( 6 ) ShabistarTs articles have been collected at http://mohammadmojtahedshabestari.com/ 
articles.php. 
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( 7 ) The text and most of the postscripts are available at <http://resasade.com/wpcontent/ 
uploads/2012/10/Shabestaril.pdf>, accessed 31/03/2014. 

( 8 ) Putting aside an article (' Astronomi') printed in the appendix of this work in which he 
states that the Qur’anic picture of the universe does not necessarily contradict that of 
post-Copernican astronomy, since the relevant Qur’anic texts are not to be read as 
descriptions of astronomic facts, but as pointers on the greatness and power of the 
Creator. 

( 9 ) Kadlvar, a high-ranking religious scholar who has been visiting professor at Duke 
University in North Carolina since 2009 and is factually living in exile there, maintains 
the traditional concept of the verbal revelation of the Qur’an, but regards Qur’anic legal 
precepts concerning human interaction {mu‘amalat) as not binding any more if they 
appear to contradict justice and reason under present-day conditions (Kadlvar 2002/11). 

( 10 ) Surush is also a vigorous supporter of human rights, but does not consider their 
foundation a matter of kalam; see Amirpur 2011: 415f. 

I 11 ) But cf. in al-Rifa‘1 2002a: 130-4 and 258, the statements of the al-Azhar professor 
‘Abd al-Mu‘t! BayyumI and Muhammad ‘Amara, who declare modern hermeneutics and 
epistemology as exclusively Western, unnecessary, and harmful to a new kalam, 
apparently without exact knowledge of what these are. 
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Abstract and Keywords 

The article discusses Muslim attempts to develop innovative hermeneutical models for 
understanding the Qur’an. It analyses the beginnings of reform in the eighteenth and 
mid-nineteenth centuries and the sustained efforts, starting in the late nineteenth 
century, to bring the interpretation of the Qur'an in line with ideas of rationalism and 
modernism. On this basis, the chapter presents an overview of the most important 
modern hermeneutical approaches to the Qur'an, some of which focus on its literary 
qualities, its historical context, its major themes, or its main goals, while others 
emphasize the Qur’an's inimitability in new ways or seek to expose its immediate 
relevance for contemporary believers. The development of these new ideas, which have 
often provoked severe criticism, is situated in the structural context of the emergence of 
colonial and nation states, mass alphabetization, and new media. 
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A survey of new hermeneutical approaches to the Qur’an is only conceivable as a 
qualitative endeavour. Neither is Qur’anic exegesis in the modern period characterized, 
in its entirety, by the quest for a novel understanding of the Qur’an, nor is this quest 
strictly confined to the period starting from the mid-nineteenth century. It is difficult, or 
even impossible, to draw clear demarcation lines between traditional and modern 
approaches, for several reasons. 

For one thing, the 'traditional' genre of the Qur’anic commentary ( tafsir) has been 
supplemented by novel exegetical formats in the past century or more, but is still of great 
relevance. Tafsir has been aptly described as a genealogical tradition (Saleh 2004: 14), 
where much of an exegete's work consists of providing a survey and—sometimes— 
assessment of previous interpretations. This tradition continues until this day, but the 
pool of interpretations that is available to a contemporary exegete includes modernist 
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besides pre-modern ones; and that is true even for entirely conservative commentaries on 
the Qur’an (Pink 2011: 289-90). Thus, deciding whether a work of Qur’anic exegesis is 
relevant for an evaluation of modern approaches to the Qur’an, in a gualitative sense, is 
not an easy task. 

Relying on genre boundaries is not helpful in identifying such approaches either. While 
Qur’anic commentaries do play an important role, most ground-breaking hermeneutical 
theories have been put forward outside the narrow confines of this genre, and the genre 
itself has undergone some development including, for instance, thematic commentaries 
or works that discuss the suras in the order of their revelation. In addition, much of the 
ubiguitous literature on Islam and modernity, women and Islam, the sharVa in modern 
times, and so forth is based on modernist Qur’an hermeneutics and should therefore not 
be entirely disregarded. 

Finally, allocating the guest for a new exegesis of the Qur’an to a specific period of time 
poses some problems. In most studies on Qur’anic exegesis, this guest is considered to be 
a phenomenon that started in the late nineteenth century. This assessment is (p- 766) 
based on the assumption that reformist readings of the Qur’an originated in reaction to 
the challenge of Western ideas and Western political and cultural hegemony. The reform 
movements that existed in different regions of the Islamic world in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, although the subject of a broad debate in Islamic studies 
during the past decades, have hardly been taken into account with respect to the 
exegesis of the Qur’an and, if so, have usually been dismissed as traditional and 
conservative. 

While these movements were local in nature and differed with respect to their aims and 
ideas, they were united in their critigue of the state of Islamic scholarship, and law in 
particular; they generally advocated a rejection of the schools of law ( madhahib ) and of 
much of the Islamic intellectual heritage and a return to 'true religion', based on the 
Qur’an and the Sunna, to the exclusion of later 'innovations' ( bida ‘). These notions are 
obviously of great relevance to the interpretation of the Qur’an, all the more so as 
Muslims to this day continue to adhere to them. However, the late nineteenth-century 
reformers who appropriated these ideas did so with their own agenda in mind, which 
differed vastly from that of the earlier reformers (Dallal 2010). 

In order to escape the conundrum of trying to determine the beginnings of reform, 
renewal, or modernization, it might thus be useful, with respect to eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century reformist Qur’anic exegesis, to distinguish between two broad trends 
that might have overlapped at times, both of which have certainly contributed to later 
reform efforts: a revivalist trend that emerged from indigenous developments, 
characterized by the guest for a return to the religious sources and to liberate them from 
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the authority of later scholars, and a modernist trend that emerged in response to 
Western influence and tried to read the religious sources in a way that was compatible 
with the new paradigms that now seemed to govern the world. 


I Islamic Revivalism as a Root of Reform 

Islamic revivalist movements or thinkers emerged at different times in various parts of 
the Islamic world between the beginning of the eighteenth and the early nineteenth 
centuries. While they were part of very specific regional settings and traditions, the ideas 
they propagated displayed some remarkable common features, which is also true for their 
Qur’an hermeneutics. At the core of these hermeneutics is the reliance on the obvious 
meaning ( zahir al-ma‘na) of the Qur’an and the prophetic Sunna to the exclusion of the 
authority of earlier scholars. Although there were precursors for this kind of exegetical 
thinking in the pre-modern period, this had been little more than a radical trend at the 
margins of the tafslr tradition until the eighteenth century (Saleh 2010). Works like Ibn 
Taymiyya's Muqaddima fi Usui al-Tafslr, Ibn Kathir's Tafslr al-Qur’an aWazlm, and al- 
Suyuti's hadlth- based Qur’an commentary al-Durr al-Manthur received increased (p- 767) 
attention by eighteenth- and nineteenth-century revivalists. Al-Suyutl's work was 
probably the most influential among these three at the time. The revival of Ibn Taymiyya 
and his disciples was mainly the work of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (1703-92), which 
was arguably the latter's main, and most lasting, contribution to exegetical thought; in 
contrast to other revivalist scholars, he did not produce works that specifically dealt with 
the exegesis of the Qur’an if one does not count his treatise on the virtues ( fada’il ) of the 
Qur’an. 

The most important works in the field of Qur’anic exegesis from this revivalist period 
were those by Shah Wall Allah al-DihlawI (1703-62) and Muhammad al-Shawkanl (1760- 
1835). 

Shah Wall Allah, the famous Indian scholar, lived in a time in which the Moghul sultanate 
was under attack from many competing factions, among them Hindu rulers. These 
concerned him far more than the British activity on the Subcontinent, in spite of later 
attempts to portray him as a protagonist of anti-imperialism (Jalbani 1967; cf. Baljon 
1977) or the first Indian scholar to tentatively 'incorporate newly imported Western 
ideas' (Baljon 1961: 3). Rather, he expressed the need for a restatement of the Islamic 
religious sciences ( iqamat ‘ulum al-dln) through the harmonization of differences between 
schools of thought. 
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Like many other reformers, he emphasized the need for independent reasoning 
(ijithad ), if performed by qualified scholars, a category in which he included himself; but 
he was less radical in his attitude towards the madhahib than other reformers 
(Hermansen 1996: xxxi-xxxiii). He also maintained his involvement with Sufism, which is 
apparent in his interpretation of the Qur’an. Thus, the tradition of scholarship that he was 
raised in formed an important part of his work, even where he endeavoured to break with 
it; the same can probably be said of all reformers of this age. 

Shah Wall Allah laid down his concepts of Qur’anic exegesis in the Persian work al-Fawz 
al-kabir fi usul al-tafsir, the fifth, last, and most important chapter of which he translated 
into Arabic under the independent title Fath al-khabir bi-ma la budda min hifzihi fi ‘ilm al- 
tafsir; furthermore, he produced an annotated translation of the Qur’an into Persian 
under the title Fath al-Rahman bi-tarjamat al-Qur’an that is still in great demand. 

He placed great emphasis on understanding the Qur’an, first and foremost, through the 
Qur’an itself, by taking into account the inner-Qur’anic context of a verse as well as 
related passages of text. Thus, he heavily downplayed the importance of having studied 
the works of prior exegetes; in fact, Shah Wall Allah maintained that students of the 
Qur’an, after having acquired sufficient knowledge of Arabic, should directly work with 
the text itself instead of reading commentaries on it. The Qur’an, he argued, is perfectly 
understandable to any serious student with knowledge of Arabic, just like it was 
understandable to its first recipients; to the learned scholar, even those parts that are 
usually considered unclear {mutashabih) , like the opening letters of the suras, are 
comprehensible. The Qur’an should not be understood as a scripture that was meant for 
its first recipients; rather, it should be read in accordance with the requirements of each 
age. Therefore, Shah Wall Allah considered asbab al-nuzul material as well as earlier 
( P . 768) interpretations, including those of the Prophet's companions, to be of relatively 
little relevance. 

Likewise, fields of scholarship other than Qur’anic exegesis should not interfere with the 
interpretation of the Qur’an; this includes Arabic grammar, which needs to be mastered 
only to the level that the first listeners of the Qur’an had reached, but not as an 
independent scholarly discipline. The only other discipline that has to be taken into 
account is hadlth. In seeking an explanation for Qur’anic verses, Shah Wall Allah argued, 
one should not follow a particular school, be it of exegesis, grammar, or theology, but 
prefer the interpretation that is closest to the literal meaning ( zahir al-ma‘na ) of the 
Qur’an and the Sunna and that best fits the inner-Qur’anic context. 

Concerning this inner-Qur’anic context, Shah Wall Allah divided the Qur’anic content into 
five subject areas which the Qur’an does not separate from each other, but between 
which it frequently changes, in a system that fulfils educational and literary, rather than 
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academic, purposes. As such, the structure of the Qur’an is perfectly meaningful and 
should not be neglected in exegesis. These ideas have been taken up by later proponents 
of nazm al-Qur’an as well as the literary exegesis of the Qur’an. 

Shah Wall Allah's concern with the integrity and perfection of the Qur’anic text has a 
certain apologetic angle. Among other things, this is reflected in his scepticism towards 
the doctrine of abrogation ( naskh ). Based on al-Suyutl's method, but employing it much 
more radically, he tried to eliminate as many instances of abrogation as possible by 
harmonizing apparent differences between legal verses instead. Thus, he reduced the 
number of—according to him—real abrogations to five, as compared to al-Suyutl's 
nineteen (Baljon 1977; Jalbani 1967: 5-28). 

The extensive Qur’anic commentary Fath al-qadir (completed in 1814) of Muhammad al- 
Shawkanl shows some remarkable similarities to the ideas Shah Wall Allah expounded 
several decades earlier with respect to its hermeneutics, although it is unlikely that there 
has been any direct influence. 

Like Wall Allah, al-Shawkanl considered the literal meaning of the Qur’an, combined with 
the Sunna, to be the only authoritative sources of exegesis, although he deemed the level 
of linguistic expertise necessary for properly analysing the Qur’anic text to be rather 
higher than his Indian predecessor had done. His interpretations display a firm belief in 
the perfection of the text. In order to resolve exegetical controversies, he favoured 
inclusive interpretations that combined several possible meanings. Furthermore, he saw 
no place for the import of controversies from other fields like theology, philosophy, or law 
into the exegesis of the Qur’an unless mandated by the text of the Scripture itself. While 
hadlth was an important source of exegesis to him, he treated the occasions of revelation 
as rather irrelevant and often doubtful in their authenticity. The same is true for the 
exegetical accounts about the prophet's companions, which, he argued, are often 
conflicting and thus constitute no conclusive evidence (Pink 2014). 

Of course, there are numerous differences between Wall Allah's and al-Shawkanl's 
approaches. Al-ShawkanTs claim to ijtihad was much more radical than Wall Allah's, and 
he entirely rejected the madhahib. He did not share Wall Allah's positive attitude (p- 769 ) 
towards Sufism, and his tolerance for polyvalent interpretations was rather higher than 
Wall Allah's. Al-Shawkanl was convinced that the reduction of ambiguity towards a 
monovalent interpretation, unless mandated by the clear wording of the Qur’an or the 
Sunna, would amount to arbitrariness, and that the Qur’an is in some instances even so 
unclear (mutashabih) as to be uninterpretable. 

Despite these differences, the approaches of Shah Wall Allah and al-Shawkanl towards 
the Qur’an both exemplify tendencies that were, in their times, novel in many ways and 
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are highly relevant for Muslim exegetical activity to this day. First and foremost among 
them is the attempt to re-establish the authority of God over the authority of men; this 
attempt was carried out through hermeneutics that rely primarily on the Qur’an and the 
Sunna and are highly sceptical towards other sources of knowledge. Both men shared an 
understanding of scholarship that is considerably narrower than was customary in former 
times. It is limited to the interpretation of the religious sources and closely related fields 
of knowledge. Both scholars were highly concerned with the integrity and perfection of 
the Qur’anic text, a trend that is exacerbated in modern apologetic discourses on ijaz al- 
Qur’an and in the widespread rejection of abrogation (Brown 1998). Finally, their critical 
attitude towards the occasions of revelation, even those that are generally agreed upon, 
is well worth noting, for it shows serious concern with transferring the criteria of hadlth 
criticism to Qur’anic exegesis and with placing the text in the centre of exegesis, while 
marginalizing asbab al-nuzul traditions that are often conflicting, the authenticity of 
which is unclear, and which do not always contribute to a better understanding of the 
text. Al-Shawkanl's work even reveals a slight tendency towards historical 
contextualization; he rejected certain occasions of revelation for being incompatible with 
the context of the verse they supposedly referred to, an argument that later reformist 
exegetes often built upon (Pink 2014). 

The revivalist trend of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries foreshadowed and 
laid the hermeneutical groundwork for later reformist exegetical endeavours. The 
influence of early revivalists extended far beyond the regions of their origin. One work 
that provides ample evidence of this fact is the Indian Siddlg Hasan Khan's (1832-90) 
Qur’an commentary Fath al-bayan fi maqasid al-Qur’an. It borrows extensively from al- 
Shawkanl's tafsir and, being written in Arabic, was widely circulated in the Arab and 
Ottoman world. The Syrian exegete Jamal al-DIn al-Qasiml (1866-1914), in turn, 
freguently guotes Fath al-bayan, thus drawing on al-Shawkanl without being aware of 
this. Al-Qasiml's Mahasin al-ta’wll is used as a reference by exegetes to this day. Al- 
Shawkam was considered an authority by reformers like Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid 
Rida (Dallal 2000), just as Shah Wall Allah influenced generations of Muslim reformers 
within and beyond the Indian Subcontinent. 

While the later reception of their hermeneutics makes the early revivalist exegetes 
extremely relevant for the understanding of modern tafsir, their concerns were very 
different from those of later reformers, and often misconstrued by them (Dallal 2000, 
2010). In tafsir works like al-Shawkanl's and Wall Allah's, neither a modernizing agenda 
nor an attempt to counter the threat of Western superiority is detectable, and the social 
(p. 770) changes that were brought about by the emergence of secular education and 
mass media were not yet in effect in their times. 
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II Early Modern Exegesis of the Qur’an 

The last decades of the nineteenth century mark a rupture in the intellectual history of 
the Islamic world; like all areas of religious thought, the Qur’anic sciences were strongly 
affected. Although scholars continued to write commentaries on the Qur’an that were 
traditional in style and mostly also in content, a modernist trend emerged in this period 
that constituted a radical departure from the tradition of Qur’anic exegesis on several 
levels, including style, format, content, and target audience. This early modern period 
was characterized by attempts to make Islam compatible with Western science and 
Western values. Besides, many intellectuals hoped that religious reform would enable the 
Islamic world to overcome its perceived backwardness and to shake off Western 
imperialism. Perhaps egually importantly, this period, which lasted roughly until the 
1950s with regional divergences, witnessed the emergence of an educated elite that did 
not consist of religious scholars and was nonetheless active in the interpretation of 
religious sources. 

The first important proponent of early modern Qur’anic exegesis was Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-98) from India, among whose writings were a seven-volume commentary on 
the Qur’an (Tafsir al-Qur’an, published 1880-1904) and a small tract on Qur’an 
hermeneutics (Tahrir fi usul al-tafslr, 1892). He was influenced by a Sufi upbringing and 
by the teachings of Shah Wall Allah al-DihlawI. A distinctly novel and remarkable trait in 
his treatment of the Qur’an, however, is the way in which he tries to prove its conformity 
with Western science. Since Sayyid Ahmad Khan strongly believed that only the 
acguisition of modern sciences could cure the Muslim world of its backwardness, he 
made it his mission to counter the popular belief that there was an inherent contradiction 
between these sciences and the religion of Islam. According to him, the main pillar of this 
religion was the Qur’an, as historical criticism had shown the bulk of transmitted hadiths 
to be unreliable. 

Thus, he argued that the conformity between the Copernican worldview and the 
cosmological statements in the Qur’an can be established if one bears in mind the 
following principles of exegesis. The interpretations of earlier exegetes, who were either 
not concerned with natural sciences at all or based their views on Greek natural 
philosophy, are not authoritative. The Qur’an has to be understood as uneducated 
seventh-century Arabs would have understood it and, thus, its cosmological statements 
are not to be interpreted in a technical scientific sense. Figurative meanings are part of 
the Qur’an; just as words in any human language are inadeguate to express God's 
essence, the same may be the case with cosmological truths. In general, Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan stressed the (p- ?7D need to return to the idiom and world of imagination of the 
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Arabs at the time of the prophet. Thus, when the Qur’an describes heaven as a roof that 
can split open, this is not meant to describe an astronomical fact, but simply conforms to 
the ancient Arabs' perception of the world. As they used metaphors in their speech, it is 
natural that the Qur’an, although being perfect and inimitable, resorts to the same 
structures. In this context, Sayyid Ahmad Khan pointed to the need to distinguish 
between the aim of a Qur’anic statement and the speech used to express this aim. A 
reference to a natural phenomenon that occurs in an eschatological context might speak 
about nature, but intend to convey a message about Judgement Day, instead of 
establishing scientific facts. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan took care to distinguish his conception of metaphorical exegesis from 
arbitrary ta’wll. It is not arbitrary, he argued, because it is based on God's power and 
wisdom and the logic inherent in his creation. If the literal meaning of a Qur’anic 
statement contradicts rational observations and scientific facts, then it cannot apply, for 
this would mean that God made statements that belie the laws of his own creation. Truth 
cannot contradict truth; the truth of what is accessible to reason and the truth of 
scripture have to be compatible with each other. As religion has been revealed to man, it 
cannot be beyond the grasp of man's intellect, even if it may take centuries to discover 
certain truths (Troll 1978: 144-70). 

One point of criticism that has been raised about Sayyid Ahmad Khan's exegetical 
approach is the lack of precision in the terms 'reason' and 'nature' (Troll 1978: 174-6). 
This is most probably due to the apologetic agenda that underlay his exegetical activities. 
Much of his rejection of miracles and 'superstitions' constituted a direct response to 
Orientalist critics, and much of his desire to prove the compatibility of the Qur’an with 
reason and science, both of which were in his times considered positive forces intimately 
connected with Western modernity and indispensable for progress, had its origin in 
Orientalist portrayals of Islam as backward and irrational. 

While Sayyid Ahmad Khan was extremely influential on the Indian Subcontinent, the 
exegetical endeavour carried out by Muhammad Rashid Rida (1865-1935), based on 
lectures by Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) and generally known as Tafsir al-Manar 
(originally Tafsir al-Qur’an al-haklm), was arguably the most widely circulated early 
modern exegetical work in the Islamic world. Its influence was not limited to the Arab 
world, but extended to Central Asia, Indonesia, and even China (Dudoignon et al. 2006: 
ch. 1-7) and is still very noticeable in contemporary tafsir production (Pink 2011: 289f.). 

The respective input of ‘Abduh and Rida is clearly discernible in this work. The bulk of 
Tafsir al-Manar was actually written by Rida, who was more conservative in some ways, 
much less vague, and more prone to using the Qur’an in order to convey a specific socio¬ 
political agenda (Jomier 1954). Like earlier revivalists, ‘Abduh and Rida were in favour of 
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following the 'literal meaning' of the Qur’an and of refraining from speculative 
interpretations of ambiguous verses. Following ideas that had been put forward by Ibn 
Taymiyya, but not received much attention before ‘Abduh's times, they rejected most of 
the narrative traditions based on biblical or other Judaeo-Christian sources, labelling 
them isra’iliyyat (Tottoli 1999). They, too, thought that the Qur’an had to be understood in 
accordance (p- 772 ) with the way the prophet's contemporaries must have understood it. 
‘Abduh, in particular, was convinced that there is no contradiction between the contents 
of revelation and the results of human reasoning, including the discourse of modern 
science. 

Science, however, was much less central to ‘Abduh and Rida than it was to Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, although they shared the desire to enable Muslims to participate in the blessings of 
Western-style progress. For ‘Abduh and Rida, the unity of the umma was a much more 
important concern, as expressed in the principle of tawhld; and this they hoped to achieve 
through the abolition of madhahib and other dividing factors and through the emulation 
of the model of an idealized community of early Muslim believers ( salaf ). Education was 
the way to enable Muslims to follow this model; lack of education was considered one of 
the chief reasons for backwardness, poverty, and moral decay. The goal of Muslim unity 
is also expressed in the strong interest that Rida, especially, showed in the situation of 
Muslims across the Islamic world and the transregional exchange with other scholars, 
which is often embedded in the topical excurses that are liberally scattered throughout 
Tafslr al-Manar. 

These excurses exemplify a significant change in form and style, not only in content, as 
compared to earlier exegetical works; and indeed the novelty of Tafslr al-Manar is not 
limited to its topical agenda. The mass medial form in which it was originally published, 
as part of the journal al-Manar, lies at the root of its narrative style, the lengthy excurses, 
exhortations, and attempts to provide the readers with guidance. Rashid Rida had not 
been educated as a traditional Islamic scholar, and it shows in his unconventional 
approach to tafslr, in the selective use of pre-modern sources, and the incorporation of 
Western writings from various disciplines. Many of his exegetical glosses explicitly refer 
to contemporary events, reflecting his desire to make the Qur’an relevant for the 
concrete concerns of the umma of his day. 

Another important feature of Tafslr al-Manar that proved to be of lasting relevance for 
modern exegetical theory was the attempt to open each sura with an introduction that 
treats it as a unity and as a coherent text with an inner logic, rather than an assemblage 
of verses revealed on different occasions (Mir 1993; Yasushi 2006: 19f.). 
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More conservative forms of revivalism continued to flourish besides the modernist 
projects outlined so far; for instance, al-Qasiml's above-mentioned extensive Qur’an 
commentary Mahasin al-ta’wil is influenced by scripturalist ideas and places great 
emphasis on hadith. Its form is more traditional than that of Tafsir al-Manar, although it 
does occasionally address present-day issues. More freguent, however, are legal 
discussions with a strong inclination towards Hanbalism. The methodology of this 
commentary owes much to Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Kathir, which is evident from its focus 
on hadith, the rejection of isra’iliyyat, and a polemical attitude against the so-called ahl al- 
ra’y, i.e. supposedly arbitrary rationalists. While Muhammad ‘Abduh and several Indian 
modernists are cited, the preoccupation with the West is not as noticeable in this work as 
in others of the same period, which is probably due to the fact that the commentary was 
completed while Damascus was still under Ottoman rule. Still, like other modernists al- 
Qasiml considers the return to the two fundamental sources of Islam, the Qur’an and 
hadith, the main tool to reinstate the Muslim umma to its former strength, (p- 773 ) The 
wide range of sources used by al-Qasiml exemplifies the translocal nature of discourses 
that emerged at this time. 

Besides endeavours to interpret the Qur’an in its entirety from a reformist perspective, 
the early modern period brought forth numerous efforts with a topical focus that deal 
with issues such as the relationship between Islam and science or gender relations and 
base their views on a modernist exegetical approach. For example, the Egyptian jurist 
Qasim Amin (1863-1908), who was a disciple of Muhammad ‘Abduh and published his 
book The Liberation of Women (Tahrir al-mar’a) in 1899, explicitly based many of his 
arguments on the Qur’an. Like most modernists of his times, he was concerned with the 
advancement of his nation, which, he thought, could only be reached if Egyptian women— 
and his focus, here, was really on aristocratic women—received an education and became 
part of social life by ceasing to wear the veil. Realizing that many Egyptians considered 
the inferior status of women to be religiously determined, he used Qur’anic exegesis in 
order to counter this view. The revelation of God, he held, had been sent in order to 
elevate women's status, not to oppress them. Far from being illicit innovations ( bida ‘) 
inspired by a desire to emulate the West, his propositions, he claimed, were intended to 
restore the status of women in Islam to what the Qur’an had originally meant it to be, 
purified from the erroneous customs that were the result of a history of despotism. This 
can be translated into an attempt to separate the Qur’anic message from later 
interpretations that were shaped by social circumstances and customs, but came to be 
considered as sacred and inviolable to the same degree as the scripture itself. Another 
modernist feature of Amin's approach is his use of Qur’anic exegesis for the purpose of 
social welfare. The Qur’an, he argued, is not solely devoted to transcendental issues, but 
is to a large part concerned with worldly actions; thus, there is no justification for 
depriving half of mankind of being an active part of society. To substantiate this 
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argument, Qasim Amin specifically pointed to the Qur’anic obligation of giving alms and 
acting charitably, which Egyptian women, he argues, are not given the chance to do 
because of their exclusion from society, although this could be extremely beneficial. 
Qasim Amin explicitly embraced modernist exegetical principles that were imported from 
legal discourse, like ijtihad, maslaha, taysir, and maqasid al-sharVa, and he freguently 
referred to reformers like Muhammad ‘Abduh or Nawab Siddig Hasan Khan in order to 
support his arguments. Thus, his book and many others of its kind, while not being 
explicit and sustained works of exegesis, showed many features of modernist exegetical 
discourse: a preoccupation with law and social ethics, the employment of principles 
derived from law that allow for a flexible adaptation of Qur’anic prescriptions to the 
reguirements of the modern age, and the interpretation of the Qur’an in the light of its 
'general aims'. This last feature of modernist exegesis, however, exposes its proponents 
to allegations of arbitrariness, for unless there is a clear hermeneutical procedure to 
define the general aims of the Qur’an, it can easily be used in order to arrive at 
preconceived conclusions which are, in Qasim Amin's case, clearly based on a Western 
model of society. 

The novel ideas introduced to Qur’anic exegesis in the early modern period would have 
been inconceivable without the social and economical changes that occurred (p- 774) in 
this time. The spread of the printing press throughout the Middle East allowed for 
entirely new forms of translocal discourses and for reaching new audiences beyond the 
ranks of religious scholars. The emergence of secular education opened avenues for 
Muslims with a non-religious education to contribute to the field and for scholars to study 
abroad. These developments brought about far-reaching changes to the genre in style as 
well as in content. 

Although exegetes of this period differ with respect to their hermeneutics and their 
positions on social and political issues, their works can be generally characterized by a 
high level of concern with Western-style progress and by an unprecedentedly strong 
apologetic tendency. Furthermore, they are virtually unanimous in their interest in social 
advancement, in the sense of providing a broader education to more Muslims, fighting 
poverty, and enhancing the efficiency of the economy and the state apparatus. It is this 
last aspect that has been the most influential in the later reception of early modern 
exegesis and is present even in some of the most conservative recent Qur’an 
commentaries (Pink 2011: 281, 289f.). 
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III Modern Varieties of the Ijaz Doctrine 

Among the significant exegetical trends that emerged in the early modern period is the 
attempt to connect the Qur’an with modern sciences. This particular branch of exegesis, 
in spite of having been frowned upon by many professional religious scholars and other 
Muslim intellectuals, continues to enjoy great popularity to this day, and not only among 
modernists. The tafsir ‘ilmi ('scientific exegesis') goes beyond such attempts to prove the 
compatibility of the Qur’an with findings of rational science as Muhammad ‘Abduh and 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan had made. Rather, its aim is to demonstrate that modern scientific 
findings which could not have possibly been known to the Arabs at the time of the 
prophet are already contained in the Qur’an. While there had already been pre-modern 
exegetes who thought that the Qur’an contained all sciences and who had conseguently 
tried to identify scientific findings of some kind in the Qur’anic text, their approach 
lacked the apologetic guality of the tafsir ‘ilmi, which was entirely preoccupied with 
Western science. 

Probably the most prominent protagonist in this field was the Egyptian Tantawl Jawhari 
(1862-1940), the author of a rather unusual work entitled al-Jawahir fi tafsir al-Qur’an al- 
karim. His main aim was a didactic one; he wanted to convince Muslims of the 
importance of studying sciences in order to achieve progress and political independence. 
In order to realize this goal, he selected Qur’anic passages that, in his opinion, referred 
to specific scientific topics which he then explained at length, complete with tables and 
pictures. 

(p. 775 ) Usually, however, the tafsir ‘ilmi is not so much meant to acguaint the Muslim 
public with modern sciences, but rather to prove the Qur’an's miraculous and inimitable 
nature ( ijaz ‘ilmi). As such, many works of this genre are targeted at 'lukewarm' Muslims 
or unbelievers, especially those who are incapable of reading the Qur’an in Arabic and of 
appreciating the inimitability of its style. Tafsir ‘ilmi is often pursued by Muslims with a 
technical or scientific education, but some standard tafsir works written by religious 
scholars also contain references to tafsir ‘ilmi (Wielandt 2002). 

An especially vast discourse on scientific miracles in the Qur’an takes place on the 
internet, with an ever-growing array of scientific findings allegedly contained in the 
Qur’an. These are freguently complemented by other types of Qur’anic 'miracles'. Among 
them are predictions of historical events that took place after the time of the prophet or 
allusions to archaeological discoveries that seventh-century Arabs could not have known 
about. 
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Another widespread phenomenon concerns computer-based efforts to identify numerical 
structure in the Qur’an that could not have been devised by humans. One of the main 
protagonists of this trend was the Egyptian-born American Rashad Khalifa (1935-90) with 
his book The Computer Speaks: Cod's Message to the World (1981) and other writings in 
Arabic and English in which he identifies within the Qur’an numerical structures based 
on the number nineteen. Again, this is not an entirely new phenomenon, but the 
apologetic impetus and the vigour and breadth with which this type of exegesis is 
pursued are unheard of before the twentieth century. 

The pre-modern ijaz doctrine, which mainly presupposed the inimitability of the Qur’an's 
language and rhetoric, has not ceased to exist, but has increasingly been marginalized by 
the types of i‘jaz discourse described above. These have the benefit of appealing to the 
increasing number of literate Muslims who are neither religious scholars nor able to read 
Arabic. 

The tafslr ‘ilml has been vehemently criticized by a number of Muslim authors and 
exegetes for various reasons. These include proofs of factual errors, like in ‘A’isha ‘Abd 
al-Rahman 'Bint al-Shati”s detailed criticism of Rashad Khalifa's and Mustafa Mahmud's 
numerological arguments (Bint al-Shati’ 1986: 189-309). From a linguistic point of view, 
authors like Amin al-Khuli have pointed out that the tafslr ‘ilml attributes modern 
meanings, like 'atom', to the Qur’anic vocabulary, which is ahistorical and 
lexicographically unsound. Critics of the tafslr ‘ilml furthermore reject the assumption 
that the Qur’an was meant to convey a message that could not be understood by its first 
audience. Besides, proponents of the tafslr ‘ilml are accused of reading words and 
phrases out of context; they do not take into account their function in the text, nor do 
they consider the circumstances they were revealed in. An example would be the reading 
of eschatological descriptions in the Qur’an as a statement of astronomical facts. On a 
theological level, many Muslim authors consider the reliance on 'scientific exegesis' 
dangerous because it poses the risk that the Qur’an is 'proven wrong' by scientific 
findings, or that scientific findings previously identified in the Qur’an are corrected by 
later scientists, thus needlessly shedding doubt on the truthfulness and perfection of the 
Qur’an. The (p- 776) Qur’an, so the critics of the tafslr ‘ilml maintain, is not a book 
designed to teach science or history, but it is meant to provide religious and moral 
guidance. It is the veracity of its teachings about God and the soundness of its moral 
framework that should prove its divine origin, not the alleged miracles, scientific or 
otherwise, contained in it (Wielandt 2002). 

Distinct from these modern varieties of the ijaz doctrine, but related to them, is the 
increasing tendency to view the Qur’an as a coherent text with a perfect structure 
(nazm ), a hypothesis whose first prominent proponent was the Indian scholar Hamid al- 
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Din al-Farahi (1862-1930), who was heavily influenced by Shah Wall Allah's ideas. In his 
wake, Qur’an commentaries like Amin Ahsan al-Islahi's (1904-97) Tadabbur-i Qur’an, 
Sayyid Qutb's (1906-66) Fi Zilal al-Qur’an, and Sa‘id Hawwa's (1935-89) al-Asas fi al- 
Tafslr make a great effort to prove that the canonical order of the Qur’an is not 
accidental, but conforms to a divine plan that involves highlighting and expounding 
central topics in an extremely complex manner (Mir 1986). Hawwa in particular is 
adamant in pointing out that this feature of the Qur’an is part of its ijaz. It is no 
coincidence that all the Qur’an commentators mentioned here can be located in the 
Islamist spectrum; their desire to provide a holistic, coherent, and perfectionist vision of 
the Qur’an conforms with their picture of an idealized Islamic social order. 


IV Colonial State, Nation State, Islamic State 

From the middle of the twentieth century onwards, Qur’anic exegesis, like other fields of 
religious and intellectual activity, was increasingly influenced by structures of modern 
statehood. Before describing exegetical developments in this time, some of those 
structural aspects that were of high relevance for intellectual life need to be outlined. 

The abolition of the caliphate in 1924 put an abrupt end to the illusion of a united umma 
with a religiously legitimized ruler and left the field to colonial states and emerging 
nation states. This had a huge impact on the religious field. By and by, religious 
institutions such as awqaf and madaris were placed under state control or dissolved. 
Religious learning was fast replaced with state schools and universities that often offered 
relatively little religious education, and what religious education they offered was 
uniform and state controlled, at least in theory. A striking example is Turkey, where 
traditional institutions of Islamic education were completely dissolved and later replaced 
by faculties of divinity ( ilahiyat ) that were extremely influential in the formation of 
reformist exegetical approaches (Korner 2005: 48-64). In Indonesia, the government 
established Islamic institutes with a modernized curriculum that likewise brought forth a 
large number of modernist scholars (Pink 2011: 58-60). 

Moreover, the availability of secular education resulted in the emergence of a literate 
class that had little religious training, but took an active part in religious discourses—a 
( P . 777 ) phenomenon that became especially relevant for the exegesis of the Qur’an (Taji- 
Farouki 2004: 12-16). At the same time, as a result of the secularization of schools and 
judiciary systems, religious scholars lost most of their previous avenues of income. The 
nationalization of awqaf made them dependent on the state for a livelihood, which greatly 
affected their standing. Of course, these developments did not occur simultaneously in 
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the various states of the Islamic world, nor did all of them occur in each and any given 
state; but no country could entirely escape the logic of modern statehood. 

The same is true for the Islamic movements that developed partly in response to the 
colonial state or to governments influenced by colonial powers. While criticizing 
Western' forms of statehood, they were unable to create counter-ideologies that were 
free from the logic of modern statehood, which is evident in their obsession with the 
creation of an Islamic state governed by Islamic law. These ideas, although referring to 
an idealized past, were novel and had little basis in the Islamic intellectual heritage; 
therefore, their proponents had to derive them directly from the sources of Islam, first 
and foremost the Qur’an. 

Some individual nation states played a particular role in spreading and subsidizing 
specific exegetical approaches. This is especially true for Saudi Arabia, which from the 
1920s onwards invested in printing activities and contributed massively to the 
popularization of what the Saudi scholars considered to be legitimate, i.e. hadith- based 
hermeneutics and exegesis, for example Ibn Kathir's and al-BaghawTs Qur’an 
commentaries and Ibn Taymiyya's al-Muqaddima fi usul al-tafsir. The Wahhabi promotion 
of Ibn Taymiyya's and Ibn Kathir's works—especially by publishing them in print in the 
early twentieth century—was instrumental in making these two authors popular in the 
contemporary period and had a strong impact on modern exegetical activities (Saleh 
2010). After 1957, when the first Saudi university was established, scholars and students 
from all over the Islamic world were engaged in the perpetuation of exegetical discourses 
in line with Wahhabi thought, which came to be labelled as salafi. This resulted in new 
exegetical works like Abu Bakr al-Jaza’irl's Aysar al-tafasir (1987), a Qur’an commentary 
that purported to offer a purified, salafi version of Tafsir al-Jalalayn. 

The traditional counter-model to this was represented by the Egyptian Azhar. This 
institution was engaged in publishing those Qur’an commentaries that formed the core of 
the pre-modern madrasa curriculum—al-RazI, al-Zamakhsharl, al-BaydawI, and the 
supercommentaries on those—and in producing tafsir works that continued this scholarly 
tradition (Saleh 2010). Besides, the Azhar has a great influence on exegetes in those 
parts of the Islamic world where it is customary for Muslim scholars to study in Egypt, 
such as Indonesia. 

Iran also deserves mention as a country that has produced a number of radical reformist 
hermeneutical approaches in past decades. These have precursors in the pre¬ 
revolutionary period, most notably ‘All Sharhatl (1933-77), but under the impression of 
the Islamic Republic the reform discourse has moved from a revolutionary agenda to an 
emphasis on human rights and individual responsibility, as opposed to the establishment 
of Islamic legal and political structures (Vahdat 2004). 
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( P . 778) A further structural aspect that has been of ever-increasing importance in the 
Muslim exegesis of the Qur’an in recent decades is the growing influence of diasporic 
Muslims. This category comprises Muslims who migrated from the Islamic world to the 
West, temporarily or permanently, as well as an increasing number of second- and third- 
generation Muslims and converts. Without the contributions of scholars like Fazlur 
Rahman, Abdullah Saeed, or Amina Wadud, any picture of modern Qur’anic exegesis 
would be incomplete. 

Finally, just like the introduction of the printing press a century earlier, the emergence of 
new media like radio, TV, and the internet brought about significant changes in 
exegetical discourses. Not only are the audiences of such discourses ever-expanding; 
more and more lay Muslims are actively taking part in exegetical debates, and many 
pertinent contributions to the interpretation of the Qur’an have been made by 
intellectuals with little or no religious education, often even by engineers or scientists. 
The internet offers unprecedented possibilities to spread new exegetical approaches and 
to engage in discussions about them (Gorke 2010). Forms of oral exegesis, which have 
always existed but have neither been available beyond the local level nor preserved for 
later generations in pre-modern times, are now accessible to broad audiences. For 
instance, the Egyptian Muhammad al-Sha‘rawTs (1911-98) exegetical TV shows are 
available as transcripts, audio files, and printed volumes and thus have retained their 
popularity even after the preacher's death (Pink 2011: 95-8). Performances like these are 
characterized by an improvised and associative way of dealing with segments from the 
Qur’an; through their distribution in print, they have sometimes even gained a certain 
level of scholarly acceptance. 


V Language, History, and Major Themes of the 
Qur'an: In Search of New Hermeneutics 

While early modern Qur’an interpretation offered new perspectives on the Qur’an, it 
failed to provide an explicit, consistently applied hermeneutical model to achieve its goal 
of reading the Qur’an in the light of the reguirements of the age. Thus, its proponents 
were easily exposed to charges of arbitrariness, of using the Qur’an in order to prove 
their preconceived notions, or to appease Western critics. 

However, from the 1940s onwards, exegetes and intellectuals made sustained attempts to 
create a more coherent and refined hermeneutical basis for a modernist exegesis; they 
sought a hermeneutical model that went beyond the revivalist dogma of going by the 
literal meaning of the Qur’an and hadith alone. Many modernists were not comfortable 
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with relying on hadith as a source of exegesis at all, as this easily led to interpretations 
that presupposed the lifestyle and social conditions of Muhammad's contemporaries 
(p. 779) as relevant and indisputable factors for the contemporary application of the 
Qur’an. They were egually uncomfortable with apologetic and sometimes far-fetched 
attempts to prove every single statement in the Qur’an as 'true' in a literal, material 
sense. A further underlying motivation for some modernists to propose new 
hermeneutical models might have been the fact that the dogma of going back to the 
literal meaning of the Qur’an and hadith, as exemplified in al-Shawkanl's Qur’an 
commentary, freguently led to the necessity of accepting a multiplicity of meanings as 
egually true. This was a standard feature of pre-modern Qur’anic exegesis, but one that 
many modern exegetes had difficulties with, for throughout the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the Muslim exegesis of the Qur’an had increasingly turned its focus towards 
deriving practical guidance from the text (Pink 2011: 301-6; Korner 2005: 204f.). 
Guidance is dependent on a clear and unambiguous reading of the text. However, in 
order to achieve the right kind of guidance, one that is deemed to be in line with the spirit 
of the age, exegetes need a hermeneutical framework that allows them to prioritize 
certain parts of the text over others. Earlier modernists had often used methods derived 
from Islamic law to this end in a rather arbitrary fashion. From the middle of the 
twentieth century onwards, however, proponents of a holistic hermeneutical vision 
emerged. 

Already in 1933, the Egyptian writer Taha Husayn (1889-1973) proposed that the Qur’an 
should be studied as a work of literary art, independent of its divine origin. While he did 
not expect religious scholars to pick up on this proposal, he thought it legitimate and 
fruitful for scholars in other disciplines, especially literary studies, to do so. Probably the 
first, and most famous, person to go along with this proposal was Amin al-Khuli (d. 1967), 
a professor of Arabic language and literature at the Egyptian University (now University 
of Cairo). He considered the Qur’an the greatest and most important literary work in 
Arabic language, a work that can be analysed with the methods of literary studies. This 
involves taking into account the historical circumstances of its genesis, especially the 
language, style, and cultural horizon of its first audience. It also reguires a thorough 
study of the chronology of the Qur’anic revelation. Based on this information, the 
scholar's task is to identify the meaning of the text as it was understood by its first 
listeners, for al-Khuli assumed that God would have phrased his speech so as to enable 
these first listeners to understand his message. He would also have used stylistic patterns 
and figures of speech that were familiar to them. Thus, al-Khuli concludes, the Qur’an 
should be studied, unit by unit, as a literary structure that uses certain formal features to 
bring across a specific meaning. On a methodological level, he deemed it important to 
take a comprehensive look at all Qur’anic passages dealing with a specific topic and to 
study their interrelation. This kind of analysis, he maintained, could be performed 
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regardless of any element of faith. Religious scholars perceived this last claim as a clear 
provocation. 

Another provocative aspect of al-Khuli's ideas was his assumption that, like any literary 
text, the Qur’an was designed to appeal to the listeners' emotions, which was a more 
effective means of reaching its audience than a mere statement of rationally 
comprehensible facts would have been. Thus, if the Qur’an makes reference to the 
movement (p- ? 80 ) of the stars, it does not aim at teaching its listeners about astronomy, 
but rather appeals to their imagination, creating a psychological effect that fosters a deep 
understanding of the divine message. For this reason, al-Khuli was opposed both to the 
tafslr 'ilrru and to narrow-minded literal readings. 

It was this aspect of al-Khuli's teachings that was transferred into an actual work of 
exegesis by his student Muhammad Ahmad Khalaf Allah (1916-97), rousing the ire of 
religious scholars and leading to the rejection of the latter's doctoral thesis and to his 
suspension from his teaching position. He argued that in order to fulfil their function of 
impressing the Qur’an's message on its listeners, the prophetic narratives in the Qur’an 
had to be adapted to the listeners' linguistic usage, narrative traditions, and emotions. 
Thus, God chose narratives that were familiar to the ancient Arabs and that they believed 
to be true. Whether they were historical or not—and Khalaf Allah tended to think they 
were not—is irrelevant; their perfection is derived from the flawless way in which they 
are adapted to their listeners' mindset. Khalaf Allah never doubted the divine origin of 
the Qur’anic text, but his assertion that the stories in the Qur’an did not, or not entirely, 
correspond to historical facts was perceived as an attack on the infallibility of the Qur’an, 
and thus of God. 

‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahman 'Bint al-Shati’' (c. 1913-98), a student and later the wife of al- 
Khull, successfully avoided rousing a comparable degree of hostility in her exegetical 
works that were based on her husband's theories. She achieved this by selecting 
dogmatically uncontroversial parts of the Qur’an for her analyses, as opposed to writing a 
complete commentary on the Qur’an, and by concentrating on their stylistic features. 
While she does pay attention to the function that specific topics in the Qur’an had for the 
prophet and his community at specific times, she is careful not to overemphasize this to 
the point where it would cast doubt on the face value of the Qur’anic statements. As such, 
her work concentrates on contributing to the study of literary structures in the Qur’an 
(Wielandt 2002: 131-4). 

The protagonists of the literary study of the Qur’an provided a key hermeneutical 
principle that has been of great importance to reformist exegesis in recent decades and 
applied in various ways for different aims: the historicization of the Qur’anic text. This 
principle is based on the assumption that the Qur’an is not merely a divine, transcendent 
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message that is equally comprehensible and applicable for all humans at all times, but 
that it can only be understood and properly interpreted against the background of the 
specific historical circumstances of its first audience. It has arguably been far more 
influential than the purely literary analyses of the Qur’an performed by Bint al-Shati’ and 
others because it had more to offer to the majority of modernist exegetes who were 
primarily interested in law and ethics. 

Attempts to understand the Qur’an in its historical context most obviously include such 
Qur’an commentaries that interpret the suras in the order of their revelation, such as the 
Palestinian nationalist Muhammad ‘Izza Darwaza's (1888-1984) al-Tafsir al-hadith: al- 
Suwar murattaba hasab al-Nuzul (1962). Darwaza was convinced that the Qur’an was 
crucial to the revitalization of the Arab and Islamic world and that a new approach to 
Qur’anic exegesis was necessary to reach the Arab youth who had (p- zsi) been alienated 
by the tradition of tafsir. He believed that the genesis of the Qur’anic message was 
closely connected to the Prophet's life and that reading the suras in their chronological 
order helps understand the evolution of its principles. This approach was new at the time. 
Thus, not being an ‘alim himself, Darwaza thought it prudent to ask religious scholars for 
fatwas that expressed approval of his method (Poonawala 1993). A similar project was 
undertaken by the Moroccan philosopher Muhammad ‘Abid al-Jabiri (1936-2010) in his 
Qur’an commentary Fahm al-Qur’an al-hakim (2008-9). Neither of the two authors 
discussed the difficulty of establishing a convincing inner chronology of the Qur’an, nor 
did they take into account the possibility of suras containing sections or verses from 
different periods of Muhammad's life. While showing a strong concern with the historicity 
of the Qur’an, they did not use their method in order to develop a hermeneutical theory 
that would expressly allow them to identify content that was relevant for the prophet's 
lifetime specifically and might not be applicable today. 

This, however, was the exact aim of many Muslim hermeneutical theorists from the 
second half of the twentieth century onwards. From among these, Fazlur Rahman (1919- 
88) is probably the one who is most influential and widely quoted among contemporary 
Muslim modernists, especially in Turkey and Indonesia and among diasporic Muslims in 
the West. Born in Pakistan, Fazlur Rahman completed his university education in Oxford 
and took up teaching posts in Britain, Canada, and finally, after a period in Pakistan that 
ended with fierce opposition and death threats against him, in Chicago, where he was to 
spend the remaining twenty years of his life and academic career. In contrast to many 
other reformist hermeneutical models, the theories he put forward in his Islam and 
Modernity: Transformation of an Intellectual Tradition (1982) do not focus on the Qur’an 
to the exclusion of the prophetic Sunna, but take both sources into account. He was 
critical of former reformist thinkers for their lack of a coherent hermeneutical outlook 
and for their ad hoc methods. A coherent view of the Qur’an's message is only possible. 
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according to him, if the interpretation of the Qur’an is based on a cohesive concept of 
Islamic metaphysics. Against the backdrop of this metaphysical worldview, the Qur’an 
has to be read as a unity, not in the atomistic way in which it is usually treated. 

Fazlur Rahman considered the Qur’an to be primarily a work of ethics and thus aimed at 
developing a theory of Qur’anic ethics. The way in which the early Muslim community 
applied these ethics, he believed, could be instructive, but not in the sense of providing a 
model that needs to be imitated until this day; rather, it serves as an example for the way 
in which the Qur’anic message can be adapted to the reguirements of a specific society. 
This adaptation of the Qur’an to specific historical circumstances is an ongoing 
endeavour with no fixed, immutable solutions. The revelation of the Qur’anic text itself 
was deeply embedded in a concrete historical situation and reflected the circumstances 
and mental condition of Muhammad and his first audience. Many of the Qur’an's 
contents, like the freguent references to war and rules for fighting, were contingent and 
related to the specific historical situation they originated in, while on a different level the 
Qur’an describes an ethical ideal that believers should (p- 7«2> strive to implement, but 
that might not be fully achievable at any given historical moment. 

Fazlur Rahman thus argued in favour of applying historical-critical methods in order to 
distinguish the contingent from the ideal in the Qur’an. An example for this are gender 
issues like polygamy or divorce, which the Qur’an disapproves of on an ethical level, but 
permits under strict conditions out of consideration for the historical needs of the 
community it was revealed to, according to Rahman. Rather than trying to apply 
contingent Qur’anic regulations in modern times, Muslims should focus on identifying the 
universal moral values contained in the Qur’an and on developing a comprehensive 
theory of social ethics. In doing so, the prophetic Sunna should be taken into account. It 
was organically interwoven with the Qur’anic message and cannot be separated from it. 
However, the bulk of the prophetic Sunna consists of examples for the translation of the 
Qur’an's moral message into actions fitting a concrete historical context; these are not 
meant to be replicated in later times. What is reguired today, according to Rahman, is the 
extraction of general ethical values from the concrete regulations contained in the Qur’an 
and, to a lesser extent, in the Sunna, and in a second step the derivation of concrete rules 
from these ethical values in accordance with our contemporary situation (Saeed 2004). 

Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd arrived at comparable conclusions, albeit with different theoretical 
underpinnings that were strongly inspired by concepts from literary studies. Abu Zayd 
referred mainly to models of communication that describe a text as a message 
transmitted by a sender to a recipient in a code that is known to the latter. Conseguently, 
the Qur’an as a text is not comprehensible without knowledge of this code, which does 
not belong to the transcendent sphere of the divine, but is a human means of 
communication. The code, which is closely tied to a specific historical community and its 
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language, has to be translated into a code that is comprehensible in our time if the 
message is to retain its meaning. Any attempt at reading and interpreting the Qur’an is 
the result of such a translational, and therefore human, activity; it is not possible to gain 
direct access to the pure, ahistorical, divine meaning without taking into account human 
language and history. Abu Zayd suffered severe legal and social repercussions for these 
theories as they offended religious scholars who felt their claim to a correct 
interpretation of the Qur’an threatened (Wielandt 2002: 135-7). 

A far less erudite, but very clear-cut approach to the historicity of the Qur’an was offered 
by Mahmud Muhammad Taha (1909-85), a Sudanese reformer with a secular education 
and a background in Sufism. His book al-Risala al-thaniya min al-Islam aimed at 
harmonizing the Qur’an with principles of human rights, gender eguality, and democracy 
by distinguishing between the Meccan and the Medinan message of the Qur’an. 
According to Taha, the Meccan message contains the eternal values of Islam. However, 
as seventh-century Arab society was not ready to understand and apply those values, God 
provided the Medinan message, which consists of clear rules that went back behind the 
Meccan Qur’an's standards, but were comprehensible for its first recipients and were 
designed to prepare society for the full acceptance of the Meccan Qur’an's universal 
values at a later stage. This stage, Taha held, has arrived in the twentieth century, 

(p. 783) so that legal prescriptions and other Qur’anic statements from the Medinan 
phase—the 'first message of Islam'—are obsolete and the 'second message' of the 
Meccan Qur’an can be implemented. 

Taha was declared an apostate for his views in several fatwas by high-ranking scholars 
and executed for apostasy in 1985 (Oevermann 1993). His ideas are further developed 
and propagated by his disciple Abdullahi Ahmad an-Na'im who is based in the US. 

A pertinent theoretical problem in Taha's model is the lack of clear criteria for the 
distinction between Meccan and Medinan verses in the Qur’an. In Taha's book, this 
distinction is made rather arbitrarily, depending on whether or not a verse contains ideas 
that have been pre-defined as Meccan or Medinan, which amounts to circular reasoning. 
Similar issues of circular reasoning are bound to occur in most of those reformist 
hermeneutical models that differentiate between eternal values and outdated legal 
prescriptions in the Qur’an with the main aim of isolating those segments of the text that 
are deemed to be at odds with contemporary ethical standards. 

While the above-mentioned approaches tend to consider the historical-critical reading of 
the Qur’an as a way to arrive at an underlying, eternal truth, however minimal its 
contents might be, Muhammad Shahrur proposes a radically subjective way of 
historicizing the Qur’an's message. In his al-Kitab wa-l-Qur’an: Qira’a mu'asira (1990), he 
argues that any interpretation of the Qur’an, including the one undertaken by its first 
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audience, is of limited relevance and dependent on the historical circumstances of the 
interpreter. Thus, it is impossible to uncover what the Qur’an really means; it is only 
possible to find out what it might mean for the exegete and his time. Human 
understanding of the divine message is an ever-developing process that can never be 
finished because human society never reaches a terminal stage from which it cannot 
further develop. Thus, no interpretation is better or more correct than another one, but 
there are interpretations that are more suitable for a particular society than others. The 
referral to earlier exegetical authorities is pointless, as they have nothing to offer to 
today's society. Even the Prophet Muhammad, Shahrur held, was nothing more than an 
exegete providing an interpretation of the Qur’an appropriate for his own society, and 
thus not a model to be emulated by later Muslims (Syamsuddin 2009: 55-61). These 
claims have, of course, been subject to fierce criticism from a wide range of religious 
scholars and intellectuals. 

It is noteworthy that none of the proponents of a historicization of the Qur’an mentioned 
here has received a traditional religious education, and some of them did not even have a 
background in the humanities. Furthermore, none of them produced a Qur’an 
commentary or a work of practical exegesis; their focus was entirely on hermeneutics. 

While the historicity of the Qur’an is an important issue in modern Muslim exegesis of the 
Qur’an, there has been virtually no discussion of the history of the text. Issues related to 
the textual integrity of the Qur’an, its authenticity, and the process of canonization have 
not been approached even by the most daring of reformist scholars. As yet, there is no 
revisionist narrative of the genesis of the Qur’an in Muslim circles. The Qur’an in its 
present textual form, mostly in the form of the Cairene Qur’an, is (p- 784) accepted as the 
authentic word of God, and even variant qira’at are rarely taken into account. 

Moving away from the historicization of both the Qur’an and its interpretation, a further 
important approach that had already been proposed by Amin al-Khuli and was pursued by 
many later exegetes was the interpretation of the Qur’an based on themes, rather than in 
its canonical or chronological order. If performed carefully, such an analysis allows for a 
thorough discussion of problems related to central theological or ethical issues, including 
apparent contradictions in the text; it may, however, also be a way to avoid the discussion 
of problematic verses, as those can be ignored much more easily in a thematic 
commentary than in a complete work of tafsir. 

Several authors have endeavoured to present a 'thematic commentary' (tafsir mawduh) 
on the Qur’an, although their ideas of what constitutes such a thematic commentary 
differ. The Egyptian scholars Mahmud Shaltut (1893-1963) and Muhammad al-Ghazall 
(1917-1996), for example, have offered 'thematic commentaries' that deal with the 
Qur’an—or at least parts of it —sura by sura and give an overview of the main themes of 
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each sura, but do not depart completely from the canonical structure of the Qur’an in 
order to explore selected topics comprehensively. This approach has held a great appeal 
for many exegetes in modern times. Many recent Qur’an commentaries, even if 
conventionally structured, treat suras like unities, contain introductions to the main 
themes of each sura and sometimes undertake elaborate discussions of the perfect logic 
behind the seemingly haphazard make-up of individual suras (Mir 1993). 

A more far-reaching approach is pursued by Fazlur Rahman's Major Themes of the 
Qur’an (1980) that, instead of analysing the Qur’an segment by segment, tries to present 
a holistic view of the Qur’an's position on central, selected issues: God, man as an 
individual, man in society, nature, prophethood and revelation, eschatology, Satan and 
evil, and the emergence of the Muslim community. As these themes are discussed in less 
than 150 pages in total, the book can only provide a rather cursory look at individual 
verses and does not discuss specific exegetical problems in detail. 

A much more extensive attempt at a thematic approach to the Qur’an with a focus on 
social and ethical issues has been offered by the Indonesian scholar Muhammad Quraish 
Shihab (b. 1944) in his Wawasan al-Qur’an (1996) which discusses thirty-three themes, 
including theological topics, practical issues like food, and aspects of religious ritual, on 
nearly 600 pages. He seems to be unaware of Fazlur Rahman's work, but is strongly 
inspired by the Egyptian scholar ‘Abd al-Hayy al-FarmawI's (b. 1942) al-Bidaya fi l-Tafslr 
al-mawdu‘1 (1977), who proposed a model for developing a thematic tafslr in seven steps. 
However, Shihab is critical of some aspects of al-FarmawI's theoretical approach. For 
instance, he suggests that the identification and discussion of relevant themes should be 
driven and informed by the circumstances and needs of the exegete's society, not only by 
the text itself. He also considers it important to pay close attention to semantic detail and 
to the asbab al-nuzul, despite the focus on a comprehensive thematic approach. In 
contrast to al-Farahi and the latter's disciple al-Islahl, Shihab rejects the notion that a 
thematic tafslr can arrive at the true, unambiguous, and indisputable (p- 785) meaning of 
a verse. It can provide a coherent vision on the Qur’anic outlook on a particular topic, but 
will not offer insight into the analytical intricacies related to the exegesis of individual 
verses and is thus only one of several productive ways of interpreting the Qur’an; Quraish 
Shihab himself has published an extensive tafslr musalsal. A thematic approach, he 
argues, complements and refines other approaches. It is particularly effective in making 
the Qur’an relevant for modern society, as it enables the exegete to derive guidance from 
the Qur’anic text instead of dissecting the text in a detached academic manner—an 
approach that has been labelled 'purposive exegesis' (Amin and Kusmana 2005). 
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VI Purposive Exegesis 

Related to the thematic exegesis of the Qur’an, and even more clearly purposive than the 
above-mentioned exegetical endeavours, are those branches of Qur’anic exegesis that are 
specifically concerned with one particular issue, the most prominent of which is the 
status of women. Some of the proponents of revisionist readings of gender roles in the 
Qur’an endorse the term 'feminist exegesis' while others consider it problematic for 
invoking a Western tradition of feminism that, in their opinion, does not represent their 
own concerns as Muslim women. The issue that these—often female—exegetes struggle 
with is the patriarchal view of gender roles that is a part of both the legal prescriptions in 
the Qur’an and the pre-modern tafsir tradition and is apparent even in many modernist 
commentaries on the Qur’an. Many of these have not proceeded beyond the ideas that 
Qasim Amin had promoted at the end of the nineteenth century, meaning that they 
essentially endorse the ideal of the European bourgeois family. They often support this 
ideal with pseudo-scientific biologist arguments (Klausing 2014). 

Many of the exegetes who, for the sake of brevity, will be called 'feminist' here live in the 
diaspora; some are converts to Islam. However, related trends are observable in many 
parts of the Muslim world, both on an academic and a grassroots level, for instance in the 
form of Islamic women's rights initiatives. These efforts have two features in common: 
they focus on one issue, the gender issue, and they interpret the Qur’an with the 
predetermined goal of reading it as a source of gender eguality. Conversely, they argue 
that the complete exegetical tradition has, often unconsciously, worked the opposite way 
by reading preconceived patriarchical notions into the Qur’an. The self-declared goal of 
these exegetes is to disentangle the Qur’an from this patriarchical legacy. 

Thus, the Pakistani-born American Asma Barlas (b. 1950) in her 'Believing Women' in 
Islam: Unreading Patriarchical Interpretations of the Qur’an (2002) asserted that 
patriarchical meanings have merely been ascribed to the Qur’an in order to justify 
existing social structures and that the Qur’an can be read in such a way as to support the 
complete eguality of the sexes. The African American convert Amina Wadud (b. 1952) in 
her Qur’an and Woman: Rereading the Sacred Text from a Woman's Perspective (1992) 
argued (p- 786) that sex or gender are not even meaningful categories in the Qur’an and 
that the Qur’an does not entail any concept of gender differentiation. This is especially 
evidenced in the accounts of creation that make no reference to man's superiority over 
woman or to the inherent sinfulness of women. 

Based on these assumptions, both exegetes moved on to analyse specific Qur’anic 
prescriptions on issues like divorce, polygamy, the husband's marital rights, and 
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inheritance. The methods they used for this are eclectic and clearly subordinate to the 
goal of coming to the conclusion that the verses in guestion do not grant women a status 
different from or subordinate to that of men. They include semantic analysis, for instance 
in order to show that the term daraba in Q 4: 34—a verse conventionally read as giving 
men the permission to use corporal punishment on their wives—means something other 
than 'to strike' or 'to beat'. In other cases, the grammatical or syntactic structure of 
verses was reinterpreted. Teleological arguments also play an important role: by 
providing certain rights to women which they had not possessed in pre-Islamic society, 
God showed human society the direction into which it was supposed to move—towards 
the elevation of women's status and, eventually, gender eguality. 

A certain discontent with these attempts at reinterpreting Qur’anic prescriptions, which 
are not always convincing and sometimes seem forced, is apparent in Amina Wadud's 
Inside the Gender Jihad: Women's Reform in Islam (2006), in which she discussed Q 4: 34 
and specifically the problem of a man's right to physically punish his wife. Pointing to 
previous exegetes' efforts to set limits to the severity of a husband's actions or to 
reinterpret the wording of the verse or its intention, she came to the conclusion that 
today the time has come to simply reject the notion of any form of physical punishment in 
an intermarital relationship; 'where how the text says what it says is just plain inadeguate 
or unacceptable, however much interpretation is enacted upon it' (Wadud 2006: 192). In 
this later work, Wadud was also critical of her own earlier assumption that it was in her 
power to uncover the true, un-patriarchal meaning of the Qur’an, as opposed to a 
subjective reading among others. As yet, her decision to 'say "no"' to parts of the Qur’an 
constitutes an extremely radical approach that few Muslim exegetes would dare follow. 

A different example of an intellectual who proposed a thematically oriented new way of 
reading the Qur’an is the South African Farid Esack (b. 1959) with his book Qur’an , 
Liberation and Pluralism: An Islamic Perspective of Interreligious Solidarity against 
Oppression that is deeply influenced by the author's experience with fighting apartheid. 
He aimed at reading the Qur’an as a text whose primary goal is the liberation of men 
from oppression, as exemplified in Muhammad's struggle against Meccan society. It is 
based on the notions of human dignity, eguality, and liberty and thus can be interpreted 
in such a way as to be the basis for a fight against injustice and oppression, whether the 
allies in such a fight be Muslim, Christian, or otherwise. 

All these readings of the Qur’an—no matter what method they apply or how erudite they 
are—have in common that the results of exegesis are preconceived. The same is true for 
most of those works of modernist exegesis that do not have a narrow thematic focus, 

(p. 787) even when they are based on elaborate hermeneutical deliberations: the focus is 
usually on social ethics, and the clear purpose is to read the Qur’an in such a way that it 
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is congruent with contemporary ideas of human rights and democracy. This is, for 
example, evident in the brand of exegesis proposed by the so-called 'Ankara school' in 
Turkey: 

The revisionists' vision is still restricted to one type of guestion: ethics ... 
Hermeneutics has then a merely mechanical function: we know what is there in 
the Koran, ethics; and we know what must come out, modern ethics. The only 
guestion left is, how do we get it out? Hermeneutics has become a tin-opener ... 
the hermeneutical approach is in danger of producing nothing but apologetics. 
Apologists 'use' their texts. They dare not have their own guestions re-shaped. 

(Kdrner 2005: 204f.) 

A way out of this conundrum has been proposed by the Iranian philosopher ‘ Abd al-Karim 
Surush (Soroush). His argument rests on the assumption that all interpretations of 
religion are based on presuppositions and on the expectations that people have of a 
particular religion. If they expect this religion to provide them with a complete social 
system (the 'maximal expectations' paradigm), then this is what they will seek from 
religion, possibly finding indications in the religious sources that enable them to do so; 
however, that does not mean that this necessarily captures the real content or intentions 
of the religious text. In Soroush's opinion, the main impetus of the Qur’an is to teach 
about the existence of God and the hereafter, i.e. a 'minimal expectations' paradigm; its 
position on worldly issues like social ethics and law is of minor relevance and is 
changeable and adaptable to modern circumstances. Moreover, Soroush's expectations 
hypothesis is based on the assumption that religion alone is not sufficient to solve 
existential problems, as an individual's expectations are shaped by extra-religious 
circumstances and are decisive in determining whether any given religion is found to be 
relevant. Thus, human reason and the use of disciplines like philosophy, history, and 
science are indispensable for arriving at a convincing concept of religious doctrine and 
scriptural interpretation (cf. Soroush 1998). In his refusal to use the Qur’an as a source of 
law and ethics, which he seeks to derive from other sources like universal human rights 
standards instead, Soroush differs greatly from the bulk of reformist exegetes, doubtless 
under the impression of his experiences with the Islamic Republic. 
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VII Going back to the Qur’an and the Early 
Umma 

The counter-model to those approaches that aim at reading the Qur’an in the light of the 
reguirements of modern society is represented by Islamist intellectuals who build upon 
the reformist traditions of scripturalism and revivalism. They advocate a return to 
( P . 788) the original sources, the Qur’an and the Sunna, and want to let them speak 
directly to today's believers, acknowledging no need for any translational activity. The 
immediate relevance of the Qur’an for contemporary Muslims is to be limited neither by 
previous interpretations nor by attempts to bring the Qur’an in line with modern ideas; 
adversely, the goal is to bring contemporary society in line with Qur’anic ideals. 

The most prominent works of this genre, Sayyid Qutb's FT Zilal al-Qur’an (1951-65) and 
Abu al-A‘la al-Mawdudl's (1903-79) Tafhim al-Qur’an (1942-72), which have inspired 
many others, are explicitly not labelled as works of tafsir. They are rather meant to be 
reflections on the Qur’an's meaning, and as such often pay more attention to the spiritual 
and emotional aspect of the Qur’anic message than most pre-modern and modernist 
exegetes have done. They are also careful to establish the inner-Qur’anic as well as the 
historical context of verses instead of interpreting them in the more common disjunct, 
atomistic manner. Their approach to the Qur’an is clearly shaped by an ideological 
perspective that views the Qur’an as the manifest of an ideal early Islamic community 
which today's Muslims should strive to emulate. Thus, the Qur’an's message is construed 
as coherent, holistic, and concerned with providing a model for an ideal human society 
that is fully governed by Islam. Contradictions, ambiguities, or the historical evolution of 
the Qur’an's position towards social issues have no place in this approach. In its attempt 
to prove the 'true Islamic society's' superiority above Western models, it is often coloured 
by apologetic tendencies. 


VIII Conflicts and Critique 

There has been a large amount of serious, non-polemical critigue of almost each and 
every one of the exegetical approaches presented here, from both Muslim and non- 
Muslim authors. In addition to this, however, many proponents of new hermeneutical 
approaches to the Qur’an, especially in the Arab world and South Asia, have been 
confronted with considerable hostility, in some cases even prosecution or violence. Their 
scepticism towards established interpretations of the Qur’an has been construed as an 
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attack on the sanctity of the scripture itself. Religious scholars have also—and probably 
rightly so—understood the plea for flexibility and plurality in the interpretation of the 
Qur’an as an attack on their monopoly over religious legitimacy, an all the more sensitive 
issue since religious scholars have lost so much ground in important sectors of society, 
such as education and jurisdiction, since the nineteenth century. Moreover, many 
governments are wary of opening the field of Qur’anic exegesis to a plurality of legitimate 
perspectives conforming to a multitude of social ideals, as they tend to appeal to Islam as 
a unifying ideology and have often formed an alliance with the religious establishment for 
this purpose. Therefore, they are highly interested in upholding the fictitious concept of a 
unified and indisputable religious truth. Islamists essentially follow the same fictitious 
concept, albeit with different content, and are thus egually wary of modernist relativist 
ideas (Wielandt 1996). The fact that many modernist intellectuals (p- 789) heavily rely on 
notions from Western philosophy, semiotics, or literary studies serves as an additional 
counter-argument against new hermeneutical theories or simply prevents traditionally 
educated religious scholars from understanding them, as is perhaps especially evident in 
academics such as Mohammed Arkoun (1928-2010). 

Considering these difficulties, the Kuwait-born scholar Khaled Abou El Fadl (b. 1963), a 
professor of law at an American university and a reformist intellectual himself, urged 
Muslim intellectuals to employ great caution when importing Western discourses into the 
field of Qur’anic exegesis and implicitly or explicitly dismissing Muslim intellectual 
traditions, as this considerably decreases their chances of finding acceptance among 
those to whom revisionist exegetical endeavours are usually addressed, i.e. other 
Muslims. Rather, they should take the 'Muslim experience' as a starting point for their 
hermeneutics and proceed from there (Abou El Fadl 2001: 99-100). Indeed, some of the 
Muslim reformers mentioned in this chapter seem to be in high acclaim within Western 
academia and in the realm of interfaith dialogue, while their impact in the Islamic world 
is relatively low. This, however, depends strongly on the region they are active in and the 
languages in which they publish their works; evidence points to the fact that reformist 
hermeneutics are far more widely accepted in Turkey and Indonesia, for example, than 
they are in the Arab world or Pakistan. It might also be asked whether 'the Muslim 
experience' that Abou El Fadl recommends as a starting point for reformist exegetical 
endeavours is a meaningful concept, when more and more Muslims are part of Western 
societies. Moreover, even the experiences of Muslims in Muslim majority countries are 
immensely diverse and undergoing tremendous changes. 

While debates about the boundaries of the legitimate interpretation of the Qur’an are 
ongoing, contemporary Qur’anic exegesis is a highly fragmented field; a further 
pluralization seems inevitable. During the past 150 years, the Qur’an has become more 
and more central to Muslim attempts at the reconstruction of religion, with hadith taking 
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a back seat. There is a growing tendency to look at the Qur’an for ethical, practical, and 
legal guidance and to read it as a coherent text with a unified vision. However, the 
ultimate goal of this guidance and the contents of this vision are more contested than 
ever. 
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